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[By CLEMENT EDMONDS Hon, 


THE 


OMMENTARI 
C. Julius lar, 


Of Hs WARS in 


Andthe CIVIL WARS bervixt him and 


 POMP 


#Þ 


With "wy Excellent and Fudicious Obſervations here, 
 __ Asalfothe ARTof our 


| Modern raining 4 


To this Editi ion is now added, at the ond. of every Book, thoſe Ex- ; 
 cellent Remarks of the Duke of Rohan. | 


Alfo the Commentaries: of - the Alexandrian and African W A R S 
Written by Axulas Hirtius, now firſt made Engliſh. ' 


| With a Geographical Nomenclatour: of the Ancient and Modern | 
Names of Towns, 


"Fore with oe, L: IF E of CE F 4 R , 


And an Account of his Pedalsz— 
REVISED, wad 96 and ENLARGED. 
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To my Friend Maſter CLEMENT EDMONDS. 
PITT BPIGRAMME | 


'Ot Czſar*s deeds, nor all his honours won 
In theſe Weſt-parts; nor, when that war was done, 
| The naine of Pompey forian Enemy : . 
 _ -_ Cato to boot; Romie, and her liberty - 
All yielding to his fortune : nor, the while, 

To have ingrav'd theſe Adts with his own ſtile ; 
And that fo ſtrong, and deep,. as might be thought 
He wrote with the faine Ipirit that he fought ; 

| Nor that his Work liv'd, in the hands of foes, 

Un-argu'd then ; and( yet) hath fainie front thoſe 4 
Not all theſe, Edmonds, 'or what elſe put wo, 
| Can fo ſpeak Czar, as thy Labours do. 

For, where his perſon liv'd ſcarce one juſt age, 

And that *midſt envy and Parts; then, fell by. rage j 
His deeds too dying, fave in Books : ( whoſe good 
— How few have read! -how fewer underſtood ! ) ' 

Thy learned hand, and true Promethean Art, 

As by a new creation, part by part, 

In every Counſel, Stratagem, Delign, 

Aion, or Engine, worth a Note of thine, 
Tall future time not only doth reſtore -- | 

His Life, but makes that he can die no more: 


Be#ii Folviſtx;- 


GE 


' Another of the ſame. 


wp. : Ho, Edmonds, reads thy Book, and doth not ſee 
V d What thantique Soldiers were, the Moderri be ? 
Wherein thou ſhew*ſt, how much theater are 
x Beholden to this Maſter of the War « 
And that in Action there is nothing new,” | 
| More then to vary what our Elders knew. 
W hich all but ignorant Captairis will confek : 
| Not to give Ceſar this makes ours the leſs. 
Yet thou, perhaps, ſhalt meet ſome he > will grutch 
That to the World thou ſhouldſt reveal fo- much 
And thence deprave thee, and ty Work, To thok 
Ceſar ſtands up, as from his Urn late roſe 
By that great Art ; and doth proclaim by me, 
They murder him again, that envy thee, 


Bes, Fobnſl 7h, 


fas) CASARIS | 


CASARIS ELOGIUM. 
C. Julius Cxfar. 


Ucii Caſatis F. Lux Caſarum OW Pater, 
Romanns Alexander, Terre Mars : 
Omnibus tam metuendus, quam mitis 
. Pretium fecit ſervttuti. 
Vifto orbe Urbem vittritein orbis wilt. 
Defuere illi hofles, hoftem habuit Patriam, 
Ne deefſet unquam quod vinceret. 
Ingratam Patrian patriis armis puniit. 
Eam vicit invitus, qua vixtt imvita. 
Qui Rome propugnator non regnavit, regnavit expugnator x 
Pro Roma tri umpharat, de Roma triumphavit : 
Amavit tamen inimicam, nolenti profuit. 
Szpe a fulmine lauro ſervatus regia, 
Quem inermem timuerunt arma, armata necavit toga. 
Ce/ftt Civibits Citſar Caſns : 
Sero cogniturm luxit Patria ; 
Viventem hoftem, mortuum wacauit Patrem, 
Parricidium confeſſa tum patrem dixit. 
_  Difce tellr 
Melius ſzpe quz non habts vides, quam que habes. 


TO 


- iid @- $4 

Aving ended this tack of Obſervations, and 
* according to Your Gracious Pleaſure and Com- 
_ mand, Sookes ſuch parts as were wattting to 
make up the Total of theſe Commentaries : 
it doth return Again, by the loweſt ſteps of Humbleneſs, to 
| implore the high Patronage of Tour Prinzcly Favour; em- 
boldened eſpecially — it carrieth Czfar and his For- 
tunes, as they come related from the ſame Author : which, 
in the deep Fudgment of His Mot Excellent Majzsr r, 
is preferred above all other cn Hiſtories ; and ſo com- 
mended, by His Sacred Authority, to Your Reading, as a 
chief Pattern and Maſter-piece of the Art of War. And 
herein Your admired Wiſdom may happily the rather deem it 
capable of freer Paſſage, in that it 1s not altogether unpro- 
per for theſe happy days; as knowing, That War is never 
ſo well handled, as when it is made an Argument of Diſcourſe 
in times of ſweet and plenteous Peace. T he Bleſſings whereof 
may ever Crown Your Years; as the Sovereign Gved of this 
Temporary Life, and the chiefeft Ornaments of Princely 
ls x TE 


The humbleſt 


of Tour Highmeſs's Servants, 


X 
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In Clementis Edm6ndi De Re Militari ad Ful, Cx: 
ſaris Commentarios Obſervationes: 


UR creperos motus, & aperto prelia Marte 
' Edmondis mbic Pace wigemte nefert ? 
Cur ſenſus menteſq, Ducum rimatur, & effert ? 
Diſerteq, Angles bellica mulia docet * 
_ ut media ks prelia pace 
ja bell; potens, nec moriatur honos. 
Wo, hec certe patrie depromit in uſus ; 


Ut patrie pacery qui cupit; arma patat. 
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Ton my oat 4, Meſter CLEMENT EDMONDS. 
H 10 thus extradts, with more than Chymick Art, 
it of Beoks, ſhews the true way to find 
ir-that our leaden Parts convert 
R_ ay ® om Merat of the Mind. 
Who thus obſerves in A yg material kind 
The certain Motions of his Praftice $, 
Knows on what Centre th'Aftjons of Mankind 
Turn in their Courſe, and ſees their fatalneſs. 
And he that can make theſe Obſervances, 
Muſt be above his Book more than his Pen. 
For, we may be afſlur'd, he men can guebs, 
That thus doth CESAR know, the Man of Men. 
Whoſe Works, improv'd here to our greater gain, 
Makes CESAR i more than CESAR to contain. 


Sam. Daniel. 
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To his worthy Friend, Mafter CLEMENT EDMONDS. - 


Bſerving well what 7hou haſt well Obſers”d 
In CoESAR! Works, his Wers and Diſcipline ; 

' mathes His Pen hath carn'd more Praiſe, or Thine,. 
My Ttallow Cenfure doubtfully hath ſwery' d. 

If ſtrange it were, if wonder it deſerv'd, 
That what He wrought fo fair, He wrote fo fine ; 
Me thinks, it's ſtranger, That Thy learned Line 
Should our beſt Leaders lead, not having ſerv'd. 

But hereby ( Clement ) haſt thon made thee known 
Able to counſell, apteſt to record 
The Conqueſts of a  CLASAR of our ownz 

HENRY, ws. Patron, and my Princely Lord. 
Whom ( O!) Heay'n proſper, and prote& from harms, 
Un glorious Peace, and in victorious Arms. 


k 


foſbua Silveſter. 
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certain Hiſtorical Obſervations upon his 
MEDALS. 


Chap. 1. ($454 deſcribed. The Helvetzans dil- 

V> like their Native Seat, and pro- 

pound to themſelves krger Territories in the Con- 
tinent of Gala: Orgeotrix feedeth this humour, for 
his own advantage. Fol. 1. 
Chap. 2. Orgeotrix's Practices are diſcovered ; 
his Death. The Helverians continue the Reſolution 
of their Expedition, and prepare themſelyes accor- 


ding > £1 | 2. 

; #4 3. Ceſar denyeth the Helvetiens Paſlage 
through the Reman Province : He fortifierh the pa(- 
ſage berween the Hill Furs and. the Lake of Ge- 


Ned. | _—_ 
Chap. 4. The Helvets.ans failing to pals the Rhove, 
take the way rhrough the Country of the Sequars. 
Ceſar bafterh into Italy, and there enrolleth more 
Legions, and rerurning, overthroweth part of them 
ar the River Arar. | 4: 
Cliap. 5. Ceſar paſſeth over the River Arar ; his 
Horſemen encounter with the Helvetzans, and are 
pur to the worſt. | 5. 
Chap. 6. Ceſax ſendeth to get the advantage of 

a Hill, and fo to give the Helvetians Bartle 3. but 
is pur off by falſe Intelligence: The opportunity 
being loſt, he intenderh Proviſion of Corn. 6. 
Chap. 7. The Helvetzans follow after Ceſar, and 
overtake the Rereward. He imbanelth his. Legi- 
ons upon the (ide of a Fill, and giverh Order for 
the Battle. | 8. 
Chap. 8. Ceſar ſendeth away all the Horſes: of 
eaſe, exhorteth his Men, and begianeth- the Barrle. 
Io. 

. Chap. 9. The Helvets ans fainting in the. Battle, 
retire to a Hill ; the Romans follow after, and rhe 


Battle is continued. EI. 


Chap. 10. The Helvet:ans continue their fight at 
the Carriages ; but at length they leave the Field, 
and march towards Langres. | IT. 

Chap. 11. Ceſar, after three days reſpite, fol- 
loweth after the Helvetians : He takerh them ro 


Mercy, and ſendeth them back again to the Coun- 


ty. | I2, 
Chap. 12. The States of Galza congratulate Ce- 


-ſar's Victory 3 they call a Council, and diſcover their 


inward grief, concerning Arioviſius and his Forces. 
E 3s 
Chap. 13. The Reaſons. that moved Ceſar to un- 
derrake this War. 4. 
' Chap. 14. Arioviſtu's Anſwer: A ſecond Em- 
baſſage, with the ſucceſs thereof. . I5. 
| Chap. 15. The Treviri bring News of one hun- 
dred Townſhips of the Suevs that were come'to 
the Rhene, Ceſar taketh in Beſancon: His Soldiers 
are ſurpriſed with an. exrream fear of the Germans. 


| I 6, 
: Chap. 16. Ceſar's. Speech to the Army concenn- 
ing thus fear, 7s 


The Contents. 


The Life ff JULIUS CASAR, with 


Chip. 17. The Treaty berween Ceſar and 4iic- 


vaſtus. DE oe | 2.0. 
Chap. 18. Ceſar preventeth Arioviſtus of his pur- 
poſe, by making rwo Camps. 23. 


| Chap. 19. Caſar ſeeketh means to give them bar- 
tle, and the Germans. diſpoſe themſelves thereunto. 


LE ET gs 23. 
Chap. 20. The Battle between Cz/ar and Ario- 
viſtus. Sq. 


The Second COMMENT ART of the 
Wars in GALLIA. 

Chap: 12. (Cer hafterh to his Army, marcherth to- 

wards the Confines of the Belge, and 


taketh in the Men of Rheims. 2.9, 
| Chap. 2. Thepower of the Belze, and their pre- 
paration for this War. 30. 


O 
Chap. 3. Ceſar paſſeth his Artny over the River 
Axona, leaving Titurius Sabinu encagpped on the 


other fide with fix Cohorts. 30. 
_ Chap. 4. The Belge arrempr the Surpriſe of B:- 
brax > Ceſar ſendeth Succour unro ir. 33. 


Chap. 5. Ceſar confronterh. the Belge in form of 


Barrle, bur without any blow given: The Belge 
attempt the paſling:of the River Axona, but in vain, 


and to their loſs ; they conſulr of breaking up the. 


War, 36. 
Chap. 6. The Belge break up their Camp, and 
as they return home, are chaſed and ſlaughtered 
by the Romans. 37. 
Chap. 7. Ceſar followerh afrer the Belge into 
the Country of the Sueſſones, and there beliegeth 
Nowzodunum. 37c 
Chap. 8, Ceſar. carrieth. his Army to the Terri- 
tories of the Bellowaci, Ambiani, and the Nerviz. 
| ; 38. 

Chap. 9. The Romans begin t6 fortifie their 
Camp, but are jarertupred by: the Nrevz ; Czſar 


'makerh hate to prepare his Forces ro Battle. 4o. 


Chap. 10. The Battle berween Ceſar and the 


eruis. 42. 
Chap. 11, The Battle continueth, and in the end; 
Ceſar overcomerh. 46 


Chap. 12. The Aduatic: betake themſelves wy 


a ſtrong hold, and are taken by Ceſar. 47- 

Chap. 13. Craſſus taketh in all rhe Maritime Ci- 
ries that lie ro rhe Ocean. The Legions carried in- 
to their Wintering Camps. 49. 


CHAP. I. Lib. II. 


TErgius Galba being ſent to clear the Paſſage of rhe 
Alpes, is befieged. by the Sedun. and: Veragrs. 
51. 

Chap. 2. The Enemy ſerteth upon the Winter- 
ing Camp ; Galba overthrowerh them. 525 
Chap. 3. Galba returneth into.the Province 3 ys 

; Uncl 
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Unell give occaſion of a tiew War. | 52s 
Chap. 4. Ceſar baving advertiſement of thele 
new troubles, Haſteth incro Galia, and prepareth 


for the War. oy — Is 
Chap. 5. The proceedings of either Parry in the 
entrance of this War. 54+ 


Chap. 6. The manner of their ſhipping, and their 
Sea-fight, 3: _ 
Chap. 7. The Bartle continueth ; and Cz/ar 0- 
vercometh. 56. 
Chap. 8. Satirus overthroweth the Unels, with 
the manner thereof. FA 
Chap. 9. The Proceedings of Craſſus in G—_ 
58. 


Chap. ro. The Gauls raife new Forces againſt 


Craſſus. 59. 
Chap. 11. Craſſus raketh the Camp of the Gauls, 
and with their Overthrow endeth that War. 67. 
Chap. 12:-Cefar underraketh the War with the 


Menap:ii 'and Morins. 61, 


_w 


CHAP. I. Lib. IV. 


THe Uſipetes and Tenchthers bring great Multi- 
tudes of People over the Rhene into Gala 3 
the nature of the Suevz. F ibao - , © 
Chap. 2. The Motives inducing the V/iperes to 
come over the Rhene into Gallia, 66, 
Chap: 3. Ceſar cometh ro his Army, marcherh 
towards the Germans, and by the way treateth of 
Conditions of Pcace. | 67. 
Chap. 4. « The Germans, contrary to their own 
reGueſt made to Ceſar, ſer upon the Roman Horſe- 
men, and overthrow them. 69, 
Chap. 5. Ceſar marcherh dire&tly to rhe Camp 
of rhe Germans, and cutteth rhem all in pieces, and 
ſo endeth that War. "10. 
Chap. 6. Ceſar maketh a Bridge upon the Reene, 
and carrierth his Army over into Germany. 70. 
Chap. 7. Czſar taketh revenge upon the Szcam- 
bri, giveth liberry to the Vb:z ; and returneth again 
into Gallia, | 72. 
Chap. 8. Caſar thinketh of a Voyage into Br:- 
tanmie : He enquireth of Merchants concerning the 
nature of thar people. 72. 
Chap. 9. Ceſar ſenderh C. Voluſenus ro diſcover 
the Coaft of Britannie, and prepareth himſelf for 
that Voyage. 73. 
Chap. 10. Ceſar faileth into Britannie, and lan- 
derh his Men. | 73. 
Chap. 11. The Bricans make Peace with Ceſar, 
but break ir again upon the loſs of the Reman Ship- 
ing. | {.. 
Chap. 12, Ceſar new trimmeth his late ſhaken 
Navy : The Britans ſer upon the Romans as they 
harveſted, bur were pur off by Cz/ar. 77s 
Chap. 13. The Britans make head with their 
Forces, and are beaten by Cz/ar. His Return inro 
Gallia. 18. 
Chap. 14. "99. 


CHAP. I Lb. V. 


(CE returneth into Gall;ia; findeth there grear 
ſtore of Shipping made by the Soldiers, and 
commanderh ir ro be brought to rhe Haven Ir:w.. 
| 81. 

| Chap. 2. Ceſar preventeth new Motions amongſt 
the Trevzrs, and goerh to his Navy. Dumnorix re- 
fuſerh ro accompany him into Britain ; his Flighr 


and Death, $1, 


The CONTENTS. 


.. Chap. 3. Ceſar faileth into Britain; landeth his 


Forces, and ſecketh rhe Enemy. $2, 
Chap. 4. Ceſar rerurneth to his Navies, to take 
Order for ſuch Loſſes as had happen'd by Tempeſt 
the Night before. 83. 
Chap. 5. The Britains make Caſſivelanus General 
in this War. The Iſland and the manner of the 


4.: People deſcribed, $3. 


_ Chap. 6, Divers Skirniiſhes berween the Romans 
and the Britans. 85. 
Chap. 7. Caſar giveth the Britans two ſeveral 
Overthrows. ys 
Chap. 8. The Concluſion of the Britiſh War, 
Ceſar rerurneth into Gallia: | .86, 
Chap. 9. Ceſar diſpoſerh his Legions wta their 
Wintering Camp, and quieteth the Carnures. 88. 
Chap. 10. Ambiorsx attempteth ro ſurpriſe the 
Camp of Sabin and Cotta, and failing, practiſeth 
ro take them by guile. - « gs 
Chap. 11. The Romans call a Council upon this 
Advertiſement, and reſolve+to depart, and joyn 
themſelves to ſome other of the Legions. ** 90. 
Chap: 12: The Romans take their Journey to- 
wards the next Legion ; and are ſer upon by the 


Gauls, © 92. 
Chap. 13. The Romans caft themſelves into an 
Orb, and are much diſcouraged. 92. 


Chap. 14. Ambiorix direCteth the Gauls how they 
might-beft fighr with advantage, and fruſtrate the 
Weapons of the Roman Soldiers. | 93s 

Chap. 15. The Romans are overthrown. 94. 

Chap. 16, Ambiorix” haſteth 10 +beſiege Cicero, 
and ftirrerh up the Aduatici, the Nerviz,- and 'fo 
raiſerh a great power. Wore | "94. 

Chap. 17. Cicero defenderh his Camp from the 
ſurpriſe of the Nerv:s, and prepareth himſelf againſt 
a Siege. | 27a... 95. 

Chap. 18. The Nerviz propound the ſame things 
ro Cicero Which Ambziorix had done to Sabinus, bur 
are rejected. #4. af 95. 

Chap. 19. The Nerv; befiege Cicero with a Dirch 
and a Rampire, and work means to ſer fire on their 
Tents, | | 95. 

Chap. 20. The Emulation between two Centu- 
rions, Prulfio and Varenus, with their Fortunes in 
the Encounter, 96. 

Chap. 21. Cicero findeth means to advertiſe Ce- 
ſar of this 'accident, who haſting, raiſeth the Siege, 
and putreth rhe Enemy to a great Slaughter. 97. 

Chap 22. The Commotions of the States of Gal- 
lia. Induciomarus attempring great matters, is ſlain, 
and the Country quierted. | 99. 


—_— 


CHAP. I. Lib. VI. 


Y— 


CE fearing a great commotion in Gal;a, mu- 
ſererh more Forces. IoT. 
Chap. 2. The Treviri ſollicite the Germans and 
ſome of the States of Galia. Ceſar catrieth Four 
Legions into rhe Territories of the Nervii. 1063. 
Chap. 3, Ceſar ſummonerh a general Council, 
and carrieth his Army againſt the Senones. 104. 


Chap. 4. Ceſar intendeth rhe War of the Trevirs. 


105. 
Loop. 5. Labiem overthroweth the Treviri by 
a Guile, any = 
| Chap' 6. Ceſar carrieth his Army over the Rhene 
into Germany. 108, 
Chap. 7. The Factions in Galia in Ceſar's time. 

Ws 109. 

Chap. 8. Two forts of Men in Galia, Druids 
and Equites, | 110, 


Chap. 
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Chap. g. The ſecond fort of Men in Gall, cal- ; Chap. 22, The Romans mat; an Afaule apo - 


led rhe Equites in Ceſar's time, .,- 111. 
Chap. 10. The manner and life of the Germans, 
CR POY #8: | hs 14, 
Chap. 11. Baſilins his Surpriſe upon Ambiorix. 

| RR 01...» NN 

Chap. 12. Cativulcus poyſoneth himſelf. Ceſar 

divideth his Army into three parts. | > $29 

| Chap. 13. Ceſar ſendeth Meſſengers to the bor- 
dering States, to come out and fack the Eburones. 
{ wi, SE. Es; : | ,TI7. 

. Chap. 14. The Sicambri ſend out Two thouſand 

Horſe againſt the Eburones 3 and by fortune they 

fall upon Cicero at Vatuca,  __ 118, 

Chap. 15. The Sicambri come to Vatuca, and of- 

fer to rake the Camp. s . I19, 

\ Chap. 16: The S*cambrs continue their Purpoſe 

in taking the Camp. ST FIG 
Chap. 17. The Sicambr: give over their purpoſe 

EO od LL Ws; 17 

Chap. 18. Ce/ar rerurneth to ſpoil the Enemy, 

and puniſheth Acco. 121, 


Ul 


CHA P: I. Lib: VII 


FH Gaiils enter into new Deliberations of Re- 
yolr. : : ok I23. 

- Chap. 2. The Men of Chartres rake upon them 
the beginning of a Revolt, under the Conduction 
of Cotnuatus and Conetodunu. =_ 124. 
Chap. 3. Vercingetorix ftirreth up the Arvernz to 
the like Commorion and Revolt. * ps + 
, Chap. 4. Ceſar cometh into Gala, and by a de- 
vice gerteth ro. his Army. FE: | © 
Chap. 5. Vercingetorix beſiegeth Gergovza, Ca 
ſar taketh in Vellaunodunum and Genabum. 126, 
Chap, 6. Ceſar taketh in Noviedunum, and bea- 
teth the Enemy coming to reſcue the Town. 127. 
Chap. 7. Vercingetorz.x perſuadeth the Gauls to 

4 new courſe of War. 128. 
Chap, 3. Czar befiegeth Avaricum, and is diſ- 
rrefſed for want of Corn. | 129, 
Chap. 9. Ceſar leaverh the Siege, and gaeth ro 
take the Enemy upon advantage 5 but returneth 
again withour fighring. I 30, 


Chap. 10. Vercingetorix excuſerh himſelf to the 


Gauls for his abſence. . "In. 

Chap. 11. Ceſar continueth the Siege at Ava- 
7:cum, and deſcribeth the Walls of the Towns in 
Gall A. | Il 32, 


Chap. 12. The Siege of Avaricuni continued. 


I 33. 
Chap. 13. Ceſar by an Aflaulr taketh Avars- 
cum. =. I 34, 
Chap. 14. Vercinzetorix doth comfort the Gauls 
for the loſs of Avaricum. I 35. 
Chap. 15. Vercingetorix laboureth to unite all 
Gallia into one League, for the upholding of their 
War, | | 136. 
Chap. 16. A Controverfie fell our in rhe State 
of the Hedu:, ronching the Choice of their Chief 
Magiſtrate. 138, 
Chap. 17. Ceſar paſſeth his Army over the 
River Elaver, and encampeth himſelf before Ger- 


£ 
# 


govia. ibid. 
Chap. 18. Convifolirainus moveth the Heduz to 


2 Revolt. I 


| 39+ 
Chap. 19. Ceſar hindreth the Revolr of the 
Hedus. | I 40. 

Chap. 20. The Heduz rob-and kill divers Re- 
man Citizens. 141. 


' Chap. 21, Ceſar ſpieth an occaſion to advance 
the Service at Gergovia. 142. 


ſiones : Ceſar marcherh againſt rhem. 


Gergovia, , Lak 143, 


., Chap. 23. The Romans continue the Aſſault, and 
are beaten off with loſs. | 144, 
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_ Chap. 24. Ceſar rebuketh the raſhneſs of his 
Soldiers, and maketh. lighr, bur ſucceſsful Skir- 
miſhes upon the Enemy. ibid. 
| Chap. 25. The Hedy revolt. Czſar paſſerh his 
Army over the River Lozre. | 145- 
Chap. 26, Labienus comerh ro Lutetia with four 
Legions. | L | I46, 
- Chap. 27. Labienus paſſeth the River Sequana, 
and fighteth with the Gauls. I47. 
. Chap. 28. The Gauls conſult of the carriage of 
that War. 9 of 148. 
Chap. 29. The Cavalry of the Gayls do ſer up- 
on the Roman Army, and are bearen, 149 
_ Chap. 3o. Ceſar befiegeth Aleſia, and ' fighterh 
with the Enemy's Cavalry. I 50. 
Chap. 31. Vercingetorix (endeth away the Horſe. 
Ceſar incloſeth Alefia with a ſtrong Wall. 151. 
| Chap. 32. .The Gawls raiſe an Army of 248000 
to raiſe rhe Siege at Aleſia. I 52. 
. Chap. 33. Critognatus's Speech at Aleſia, touch- 
ing the keeping of.the Town. I 53s 
" Chap. 34. The Gazls do ſer upon Ceſar's Camp, 
both from rhe Town and the Field-fide. 154. 
Chap. 35. The Gauls. do chuſe out 60000 of 
their beſt Men, and do affault the weakeſt part of 
C2/ar's Camp. Wy : 155. 
. Chap. 36. Vercingetorix yieldeth himſelf and the 
Crown to Czſar. 156. 
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4 Continuation of the Wars in GALLIA, 
together with the manner of our Modern 
Training or Tafick Prattice. I57 


Chap. 1. THe Gauls raiſe new Troubles in di- 
vers Places. Ceſar ſcattereth and 

waſteth the, Bituriges, and after rhat the Carnutes. 
159. 

Vhap. 2. The Bellovaci and other States under 
the leading of Corbeus and Comius, invade the Sueſ- 
160, 
| Chap. 3. Ceſar ftrengthens himſelf with more 
Forces. The Men of Rhemes worſted by the Ene- 
my, and rhey again by the Germans on Ceſar's Par- 
= I6r. 
” Chip. 4. The Gauls Decamp, and are purſued 
by Ceſar. The routing of parr of them, and the 
Death of Corbens. I61. 
Chap. 5. The Remainder of the Gauls ſubmir 
rhemſelves to Ceſar. Comius in danger to be ſlain 
by Treachery. 163. 
Chap. 6. Ceſar diſpoſeth his Forces into ſeveral 
parts of Gala, and himſelf waſterh the Country 
of Ambiortx. 163. 
Chap. 7. A new War raiſed in the Territories 
af the P:Fones. C. Fabius putterh ro flight the For- 
ces of Dimnocus ; ſubdueth the Carnates, and Are- 
Morict. | 164. 
Chap. 8. Drapes and Luterius ſeize upon Uxelo- 
dunum. Canmius purſuerh them, overcomerh their 
Forces, taketh Drepes Priſoner, and with Fabius 
befiegeth Vxelodunum. 165. 
Chap. 9: Ceſar having puniſhed Guturvatus for 
the Revolr of the Carnutes, joineth with Caninius 
and Fabius before Uxellodunum : Upon his depri- 
ving them of Warer, the Town yeildeth ; Ceſar 
curreth off rheir Right hands. 166, 
Chap. 10. Drapes dyeth. Luterim brought tro 
Ceſar. Labienw's good Succeſs againſt the Trev:rs. 
C#/ar, after his Nc into Aquitania, purterh 
his 


his Army into Winter Quarters. "TILE, 
— Chap. 11. Comius of Arras overthrown Ih a Bat- 
tle of Horte by C. Voluſenns, fubmitcerh ro M. An- 
ronius, and receiveth Pardon, oe BOT « 

Chap. 1%. While Cifar is buſie in quicting and 
ordering rhiogs in Gaffia, and viſiring 10me munt- 


pal Towns 1n Italy, his Enemies Conſpire againſt | 


fm at Rowe. Ed a Wnt. - 27 
Ob(ervarions upon the Elgfth Commentary of 
the Wars in Galia. 168. 
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Or rvations upon CA SAR's Commen- 


tarics f the CIVIL WARS bee 
twixty him and POMPEY. 


CHAP: I. LIB. I: 
T H E Senate's Aﬀection on Ceſar's behalf, 


an 
Chap. 2. The Senate proceed againſt Ceſar with 
al! eagernels. Rect Rey <2 Þ 
Chap. 3. The Senate prepare for War. 175. 
Chap. 4. Ceſar taſterh the AﬀeCtion of the Sol- 


diers. "IR BI 3 4 
_ Chap. 5. Ceſar taketh, Arimihum, receiveth and 
an{wereth-Metlages from Pompey. 178. 
Chap. 6. Ceſar taketh divers Mutiicipal Towns. 
ws ER RARE . . 

| Chap, 7. Lentulus fleeth in great fear out of 
Rome, Ceſar cometh to Corfinium. 1 80. 
. Chap. 8. Ceſar goeth on with the Siege of Corfi- 
um, and taketh ir. | 132, 


| Chap. 9. Pompey goeth ro Brundyſum : - Ceſar 
maketh means to treat with him. 186. 
Chap. 10. Pompey leaveth Brundyfinm; and ſhip- 
pcth himſelf for Greece. | 187. 
Chap. 11. Ceſar diſparcheth Forces into Sards- 
1184 and Sicily, Cato's Endeavour to keep Sizzly for 
Pompey. 188. 
Chap. 12. Ceſar goeth to Reme, and calling a 
 nate,complainerh of the Injuries done unro hinPF 
| Chap. 13. Caſar leaverh the City, goeth into Gal- 


\ l5a, and treaterth with the Mar/eilians. 190. 
Chap. 14. Ceſar haſteth into Spain. 191, 


| Chap. 15. Ceſar coming to bis Army, advanceth 
torward, and encampeth near unto the Enemy. 193. 

Chap. 16. Cſar's Artempr ro poſſe(s bimſelf of 
a ſmall Hill ; what diſadvantage he ran into by 
miſſing of his purpoſe, what means he uſed to re- 
cover himſelf. 194. 
| Chap. 17. Ceſar brought into great extremity, 
by overflowing of two Rivers =, 196. 

Chap. 18. Afranius marcheth with three Le- 
gions, to, car off a Parry, The Scarciry of Viduale 


in Ceſar's Army. _ 197. 
Chap. 19. The Maſfilians encounter with Bru- 
tus ar Sea, ang are beaten. 2.22. 


Chap. 20. Upon the, making of the Bridge ar 
Icrda, the Enemy reſolveth to transfer the 'War 
into Celtiberia. I 


99, R 
Chap. 21. The Enemy ſerteth forward, and is 


ſtaz'd by Ceſar. 20. 


Chap 22. A4franius ſeekerh to take the Stroights = 


berween certain Mountains, bur is prevented by 
Ceſar, T5 7 202 

Chap. 23. Ceſar refuſerh pig upon an Ad- 
vanrage offered, contrary to the Opinion and De- 
fire of all Men, - GR 

Chap. 24. Pctrezve breakerh off the Treaty, and 
new ſweareth the Soldiers to the Party. 204, 

Chap. 25. The. Endeayour which Afranius u- 
ſed ro retura to Terda, bur failed in his De- 
lign. * | ET 205. 


The CONTENTS. 


. Chap. 26, Czſar goeth about to incloſe the Ene- 
my, and he to hinder Ceſar. 206, 
Chap. 27. The Treaty of Peace. 207. 
Chap. 28. The Execution of the Articles agreed 


upon. 208. 
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_ CHAP. I. Lib. Il 


jag Preparations for the Siege, as well within 
_ as wirnout the Town. _ EE oRETa 

| Chap. 2. The Marſeilians prepare themſelves 
for a Sea-fighr, : Th LEE 212; 
| Chap. 3. The Fight, and the Marſeilt;ans Over- 
throw. Gs WS | ibid. 
Chap. 4. The Works which the Legionary Sol- 
diers made againſt the. Town. 11 3- 
Chap. 5. The Marſeillians gor a Truce of the 
Romans, and broke, it deceirfully... ;, . 214- 
Chap. 8. The Marſeilians rakitig advantage - of 
rhe Trace, . conſume with Fire all the Reman 
Works, . which are. afterwards re-edified.. .. 21.5. 
Chap. 7. Varro raiſeth great T.roops to maintain 
Pompey's raft Spain, bur r5 no purpoſe. 216, 
hap. 8. The Province and the Legions revolt 
from Varro, Ceſar ſetleth Spain, and returneth ro 


Marſeilles. 218, 
Chap. 9. The Marſe:llians give up the Town. 
220. 

Chap. 10. Curio tranſporteth two Legions into 
Africhk ibid. 
Chap. 11, Cu#io marcheth to Utica : His Ca- 
valry purrerh to flight great Troops coming from 


King Faoa. 


an idle Fear. T6 
Chap. 12. Curio diſputeth the matrer in a Coun- 
cil of War. 222. 


Chap. 13: Curio calleth a General Aﬀembly of 
the Soldiers, and ſpeaketh unto them concerning 


their Fear and Retraction. 223. 
Chap: 14. Curio bringeth forth his Troops, and 
purteth Farw's Army to flight. 225. 


Chap. 15, Curio leaverh- Utica, ro meet with 
King Juba. His Cavalry overthroweth the For- 
ces led by Sabxra, which leadeth him on to his 
Overthrow. -...-. - id. 

Chap. 16. Cr:o purſueth the Enemy with more 
haſte than good ſucceſs. RX 227. 

Chap. 17. Curio defeated and flain 3 ſome few 
of the Army per Paſſage to Sicih, rhe reſt yield 
themſelves to Parts. | ibid, 


A 1 


(Cor giveth Order to Rome, for matters of Cre- 


dit and Uſury,. and other things. 231. 
Chap. 2. A particular View of Pompey's For- 
Ces. 232. 


Chap. 3. Ceſar paſſeth over into Greece, and re- 
rurneth his Shipping to Brundufium. ORavius be« 
fiegerth Salone.. . re 233- 

. Chap. 4. Ceſar ſenderh to Pompey, touching a 
Peace ; taketh in Orscum, Apolonss, and other 
places. | 
ter. Bibulus diſtreſſed at Sea for want of Provi- 
ſions, ſeemeth defirous of a Treaty ; which being 
carried on the other fide with good caution, brea- 
keth off again. 236. 

Chap. 6. B:bulws dicth. Ceſar uſeth means ro: 
procure a Treaty of Peace, bur preyailerh nor. 

237. 
Chap. 


His Army ftrangely poſſeſſed with. 


235- 
Chap. 5. Ceſar takerh up his Lodging for Win- 


EY 


Chap. 7. Celins Refi moverh Sedirion in Ira, 
and 1s lain. ; 238. 
Chap. 8. Libo raketh an Iſland right over a- 
gainſt.the Haven of Brunduſi inm, and is beaten off 


by a Stratagem. | 239. 
Chap. 9. Ce/ar's Supplies paſs over into Greece, 
and rake Landing. .' 2.40; 
Chap, 10. Caſar haſteth ro meer hh Antonius, 
and preventeth Pompey. 241. 
Chap. 11. Scipiv's Prepatation in Aſia, to come 
1nto Greece to atſiſt Pompey. Rs 


Chap, 12. Ceſar ſetideth Forces into Theſſa- 
lia, Miolia, and Macedonia. $5096 cometh into 


Greece. . 243: 
Chap. 1 3. The Paſſages berween Domitins and 
Scipio. | 243. 


Chap. 14. Demeitinn drawerh Scipio tro a lofts by 
an Ambuthment. Young Pompey's Attempt upon 
Or:cum. | 244. 

Chap. 15. Ceſar marcheth rowards Pompey, of- 
ferrerh him Battle, and curreth him off from Dir- 


rachium. 245. 
Chap. 16. Ceſar goeth about ro beſiege Pompey. 
245. 


Chap. 17. A Paſſage that happened berween 
both Parties, about the taking of a place. 246. 
Chap. 18. The Scarcity which either Party en- 


Chap. 25; : Ceſw feaketh ro tle Soldiets cor- 
cerning this Mithap, and forfaketh the Place. 254: 
Chap. 26. Cz/ar goeth on in his Retrear :. Pom- 


pey ceaterh to follow him: 255: 
Chap. 27. Pompey haſtetti ro Scipio; Domitus 
heatrerth of the Overthrow: 256. 
Chap. 28. Ceſar lacketa Gomphi in Theſa'ia; 
256. 

Chap. 29. Pompey corfieth into Theſſalia 3 his At- 
my conceiveth aflured hope of Victory. 257: 


Chap. 30. Caſar finding the Enemy to ofier Bar- 
tle in aii indifferent Place, prepareth ro undertake 


him. 258. 
Chap. 31, The manner of imbarteling their At- 
mies; 259; 
Chap. 32. The Bartte beginneth, arid Ceſar 0- 
vercometh. 260. 
Chap. 33- Ceſar preſferh hard after the Enemy, 
and taketh rhe Carp; 262. 
Chap. 34. Ceſar beſiogeth rhofe that were eſca- 
ped into the Hills. 263. 


Chap. 35. Lelius afrempreth to block in the Ha- 
yeh at Brunduſium 3 and Caſſius fireth Ceſar's Ships 
ar Meſſina, 263. 
| Chap. 36. Ceſar purſuerh. Pompey; Who is ſlain 
in Egypt. 264. 
"06. 37. Prodigious Accidents happening upon 


dure in this Siege. 246. the Battle in Phar/alia. Caeſar comerh into Egypr. 
Chap. 19. A Relation of divers Encounters thar 266. 
happened between both Parrtics. 248. Chap. 38. Cefar landeth his Forces, taketh Pha- 
Chap. 20. Ceſar moveth Scipio to mediate a rw, and cauſeth Photinu to be ſlain. 267, 
Peace. 249. The Commentaries of the Alexandrian War. 
Chap. 21. An accident which fell our by rwo 271. 
Brethren of Savoy in Ceſar's Army. 250, The Commentaries of the African War. 287 
Chap 22. Pompey attempting to break out, put- The manner of our Modern Training or oy 
teth Ceſar's Party to great lols. 251. rick Ptactice. 305. 
Chap. 23. Ceſar purpoſerh to alter the courſe of The manner of Exerciling of compoſed Barra- 
ar, and attempteth to cur off one of Pompey's Le- lions, with their diffetent Motions. 306, 
gions. | 44% Countermarching Files and Ranks, 307. 
Chap. 24. The Fight continueth, and Ceſar lo- Ot Marches. 30s, 
ſeth. 253s How directions ae delivered in the Wars. 309. 
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C, Julius Cwzſar ; 


With certain Hiſtorical Obſervations upon His Medals: 


H E exceflive Luſtre of a Million of Gallant: Atchievements ſuccefs- 
fully performed by Ceſar ( the moſt illuſtrious and celebrated Favourite 
of Fortune) hath through all Apes ſo dazled the greateſt part of Man- 
kind, eſpecially thoſe, both Ancient and Modern, who made it their buſineſs 
to deſcribe the great Tranſactions either of their own, or former Ages ; 
that they have not ony parallePd him with the Greateſt Heroes of the firſt 

Ages, but have ballanc'd him with Alexander, the moſt Generous and the moſt Glorious 

of all Monarchs. Nay, in their account Ceſar far outweighs him, ſince that all that 
may be. call'd Great or Illuſtrious, either as to Virtue, Valour, true Magnanimity, or :Cle- 
mency, is more Confpicuous in him than in all the Rowan Emperors, who after him fate 
at the Helm. of that Monarchy. Thoſe who made difficulty to aflign him the firſt place 
among the Roman Emperors, conſidered not certainly that the Deſignation of a Building 
is the Maſter-piece of .the Architet, and that the Superſtruture may require no emt- 
nency of Perfe&tion. For having conſummated thoſe innumerable Trophies he had ere- 

&ed amongſt the Gals by thoſe about Pharſalia, he laid the Foundation of that Eternal 
Fame, the World hath deſervedly honoured him with ſince : Nay, to that height of 
Adoration had he rais'd the minds of Poſterity, that his very Succeflors thought it their 
greateſt glory to wear the Livery of his Name, and after him to be called Czar: 

To offer at a perfe&t Anatomy of this, great Man's: Actions, were to quote moſt Au- 
thors and Writers that have been, and conſequently a Work of too long a breath. : It 
ſhall therefore ſuffice to trace him out in =e great deſigns, whereby he [laid the foun- 
dations of the Roman greatneſs, | 

The firſt thing worthy, not only notice, but admiration, is the ſtrange Judgment of 
$ylle of him : . who refleing on the great perfeions.of Ceſar when yet a Youth, /and 
the ſtrange vivacity and conduct of his firſt ations, made that Inhumane propoſition that 

be might be killed, (as if even Virtue may be exceflive and a Crime) as he had causd di- 
vers of the Kindred and: Party of Marius,who had married Fulia ani Aunt of Czſar's by 
the mother ſide. Nor doth Envy want pretences, ſince:as he conjeQur?d, one Ceſar con- 
tain'd many Adarizs's, and ſhould, if ſuifer'd to live, prove | the Yiper' of the Common- 
wealth. But this may be eaſily paſled by, ſince that they are indeed the greateſt ations 
that muſt expe& Cenſure. But it muſt in the mean, time denote al ſtrange-tranſcendency 
of Courage and Confidence, to think. to! Conquer that People who. had conquer'd the 
Univerſe; it muſt be the effe& of an ambition more -than Humane, for: this is commonly 
fetter'd..to probabilities. The Emperor Julian, - though he: hath made it his buſineſs to 


 Satyrize againſt his Predeceſlors, yet having to do - with. 'Cefar, he by a ſtrange 


fiction diſcovers the | greatneſs of his  deſignations.-: ;'/Ce/ar ſays he, 'a Perſon of a 

Gallant and Graceful Preſence, being entered the place, where Romulus was to. entertain. 

the Gods, and Roman Emperors at the Saturnalian -Fealts, came in with ſuch an Infolent 

Deportment, that the Gods were of opinion, he was not .come thither-unleſs it were to 

manage ſome ambitious Plots againſt the LS} of Heaven, whereof Fupiter being very 
a 


jealous, 


pens 
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The Lizs of JULIUS CXSAR. 


jealous, he was thruſt by, tillat laſt 2ars and Venus made him place. The ingenuity of this 
Satyriſf amounts only to thus much, to paint over that great /irrue, that great indulgence 
of Nature and Fortune, in the colours of an inſatiable ambition, which had not this Cen= 
ſor been exceflively guilty of, might have provid ſomewhar. 3 

But the endowments of Nature, the conſtant preſence of Fortune, and the fſurprizing 
Glory conſequential to his Actions, were the Genius's that rais'd him to Juch high adven- 
cures, as the ſudden change of the Democratical State of Rome into a Monarchical, to pre- 
tend a title to the great acqueſts of a valorous People for 750 years; and to aſſume to 
himſelf an Empire far greater than the Aſhrian, Perſian, or Macedonian, bothin extent of 
time, greatneſs, and power. For not to deſcend to the acquiſitions of the later Empe- 
rors, we ſhall only take a view of the Roman Empire as it ſtood, before Ceſar ſeiz'd the 
Reins of Government. In Eurgpe they were Matters of all Italy and Galia Ciſaipina, or 
Lombardy, Auſtria, and Iliricum *now call'd Sclavonia, reaching as lar as Danwius, "They 
had reduc'd all Greece, the States of Athens, Lacedemon, Theves, Corinth, and all Peloponeſrs 
now calld Morea ; Macedon, and. Epire, now call'd Albania and Thrace. 'They had the 
INands of Sicily, Sardinia, Creet, Cyprus, Rhodes, and Negropont, and divers others in the 
Mediterranean Sea. They had taken in all Spain, and ( which was Cz/ar's own work ) all 
France, that part of Germany lying on the. Rhine, call'd Gallia Belgica, and Great Britain. 
They were Maſters of all 4fick, ( the third part of the World then )) even to pull down 
the pride of Carthage, The beſt Provinces of 4fis were T1ibutaries, as Syria, Phenicia, 
Paleſtina, Fudea, Phrygia, Caria, Cilicia, and Bithynia. egypt and Cappadocia were Con- 
federates. In” Armenia and Colchos they had forces.” Albania, lberia, and ſome other Coun- 
tries, paid Contributions and-did Homage. In fine, they were ſo great, that they were 
Unconquerable, unleſs by their own ſtrength, that fo they might have this ſatisfaction 
and glory in their Conqueſt, that they Triumph'd over themſelves. 

'It is eaſie. to; attribute tbo Ambition and Diſcord what is the Deſign of Fate. Greatneſs 
muſt. expect a period ; and to be ſucceſsful preſumes a happy Conyjuncture of Men and 
Aﬀairs. Some differences there were between Ceſar and Pompey, ( the moſt eminent and 
the moſt powerful it: Rome ) rak'd up in the Embers of the Civib War berween $Sylla and 
Marins; wherein the later being ſlain, the other made himſelf Di&aror, and leiz'd Rome, 
but quitred both before his death. Pompey had ſided with Sylla, Ceſar with Marins, as be- 
ing his Kinſman; But to aſcend a little higher in theſe Broils, we are to note, That Sys 
having difpower'd himſelf, Pompey and Craſſus came into repute. The later was the more 
recommended by his Wiſdom, Eloquence, Nobility, and exceflive Riches; the other had 

in'd the popular Eſteem by his Victories and great Aftions in War, even in S/a'stime. 

hile the ditferences of theſe two encreaſed with their greatneſs, Cz/ar returns to Rowe, 
from his Prztorſhip.in Spain, bringing that Reputation with him, that ſwell'd the Great- 
neſs and Ambition of his Thoughts. He had gone through moſt Charges, civil and mili- 
tary; he had:/been Queſftor, Tribune of the Soldiers, e£4ile, High-prieſ#, and Preator, All. 
which, with other Accompliſhments he was furniſh'd with, which we ſhall mention elfe- 
where, though they-brought him into much Eſteem, yet was he not yet arrived to near 
the. Authority and Reputation of either Craſſus or Pompey. 
_ Czſar, though:he were come to Rome, yet ſtifled all thoughts of aſpiring for a while; 
fo that both: Craſſus. and Pompey applyed themſelves to him, hoping by his acceflion to ru- 
ine: one the; other. But Ceſar declind both, and carried himſelf with circumſpeCtion, 
that he endeavoured to reconcile them, ſo hoping by his Neutrality to undermine them 
both 3 which was, as Plutarch ſays, obſerved <E + Þ Cato. Atlength heſo order'd things, 
that he made an; Agreement between/them, and ſo obliged both ; which cauſed that, re- 
taining ſome jealonſtes of each-other, they equally courted Czſar's\Friend{hip, by which 
means he became equal to either: So that the Power which before was between two, be- 
came now tripartite... Things being thus appeas'd, Ceſar demands the Conſulſhip ; which 
obtain'd, he carried himfelt init with-that Reputation, that his Co-Conſul Bibulzs left all 
to. his: Management. ''To maititain 'the Authority he had got, he himſelf took to Wite 


Calpurnia, the' Daughter of Lucius: Piſo, who was'to ſacceed him in the Confulate, and be-_ 


tows his own Daughter Julia on: Pompey; and fo taking in Crafſis, they make a League, 
and_being equally- ambitious, conſpire to invade the Common-wealth. Ceſar chuſes for 
his Province the Gaw/s, or - France; Craſſus, Aſia'; Pompey, Spain; whather they went with 
three puiſſant Armies,” as if the World had” been: to be trichotomiz'd among theſe three. 
What Cz/ar did in his Province, what Battels he fought, what People he ſubdued, what 
Valour, Policy, Succels, follow'd' him every where, :may be ſeen in'his own Commenta- 
ries'ofithat War, approwd by: his very-Enemies as-modeſt and impartial, and atteſted by 
Gicero,” Plutarch, Suetonias, Appianis' Alexandrins, Lucan, Paulus Orefins, Flor, Eutrepits ; 
toogreat a teſtimony againſt one cenfortous. Aſmims Polio, By this War Ceſar got the Re- 
putation of the greateſt Captain that ever was, ſubduing all France,! from the Pyrenean Hills 
the Aips, and fo to theRhine. Buttoforbear particular inſtances,as that he conquer'd the Sm/- 


ſers and Tigurins, (who were according to Plutarch 300000 men, whereof 19000 were well 


diſciplin'd') this.is moſt worth-our Remark, That during theſe ſo' great Wars, he omitted 


not, both by Intelligence and Preſents, to endear his Friends, both at Rome andelſewhiere, 
ST | Aye He doing 
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The Lt#s of JULIUS CXSAR; 


doing many things without the Senate's leave, upon the ſcore of the League wich Pompey 


and Craſſus. Nay, his courting of all ſorts bf People, both Soldier and Citizen, was none 
of his leaſt Maſter-pieces; by which means he had ſupplanted Pompey in matterof Eſteem, 
before he- perceived ic, To this oy pn Pliny obſerved, Lib. 3 3- Cap. 3. That in the 
time of his e£allity, that is to ſay, his Shrievedom, he was fo prodigal, that the Utenſils 
and Arms that he made uſe of at publick Sports and Combats, were all of liver, which 
yet afterwards were befiow'd among the People ; and that he was the firſt that ever 
brought forth the Beaſts in Chariots and Cages of Silver: This it was made ſome fuſpect 
_ gry of Rapine, and that he plundered Temples and Cities ſepius ob predam quam 
ob delictum. | 

But this Reputation of Czſar begat Jealouſie in Pompey, which (the tye of their Cor. 
reſpondence being loos'd by the death of Fulia) was eafily ſeen to break forth into a flame, 
eſpecially now: that Craſſws, the third Man, was, togethet with divers ſtout Roman Legi- 
ons, buried with infamy in Parthia, Thus the foundations of Friendſhip and Alliance in 
great ones being once taken away, the Superſtruftures fall down immediately, Nothing 
could decide the Emulation of two fo great Perſons as Pompey and Czſzr, ( the one defy- 
ing ſuperiority, the other equality) but as great a War. It could not but be unive, al, 
when Senate, Armies, Kingdoms, Cities, Allies, all were fome way or other embarqu'd 
in the quarrel. There was on one ſide 11 Legions, on the other 18. The ſeat of the 
War was Traly, France, Epirus, Theſſaly, egypt, Aſia, and Africk ; through all which, af 
ter it had ravag'd five years, the Controverſie was decided in Spain. That Ambition (the 
imperſection only of the greateft minds) might have been the occaſion of fo invererate a 
War, hath been the opinion of divers others, who charge not Pompey with fo great dil- 
coveries of it as Ceſar, to whom they align a greater than the Empire; as if their mn. 
rual diſtruſt and jealouſie of one another, ſhould beable to cauſe ſo many Tragedies through 
ſo many Countries. Beſides, Czar had his Enemies at Rowe, and among others Cato, who 
chreatned to: impeach him when he was once og of Command. What bandying there 
was againſt him, we find ſomewhat in the latter end of the eighth Commentary to this pur- 
poſe; Lentuls and Marcellzs, both of Pompey's Faftion, being Conſuls, it is mov'd in the 


| Senate, That Czſar might be called home, and another ſent to ſupply his Command of 


the Army then in Gakia ; ſince that he, having written for the Conſulſhip, ſhould accor- 
ding to Law have been perſonally in Rome. Czſar demands to be continued in CommiC: 
ſion and Government, and that he might demand the Conſulſhip abſent. This Pompey 
oppoſes, though he himſelf, as much contrary to Law, had had the Conſulſhip and other 
Dignities before he was at full Age. 
This deny*d, Czſar propoſes, That he would come to Rome as a private man, and give 
over his Command, ſo that Pompey quitted his Employment in Spain, About this the Se- 
nate was much divided.” Cicero propoſes a mediation : but Pompey*s Party prevailing, it 
was decreed, That Czlar ſbould by a certain time quit bu Command, and ſhould not paſs hs 
Army over the River Rubicon, which bounded his Province ; declaring him an Enemy 10 the Ro- 
man State in caſe of Refuſal, C. Curio and M. Antonius, the Tribunes of the People, out of 
their affe&ion to Ceſar, endeavouring to oppoſe this Decree, were thruſt difgracefully ouc 
of the Senate, which occaſion'd them to repair to Ceſar; whereby they endear'd the af. 
fetions of the Soldiery to him, the Office of the Tribunes being ever held ſacred and un- 
violable. bg 

Czſar underſtanding how: things ſtood at Rome, marches with 5000 Foot and 302 Horſe 


to Ravenna, having commanded the Legions to follow. Coming to the fatal Paſſage of 


Rubicon, he enter'd into a deep Deliberation, conſidering thelmportance and Miſzries thae 
might enſue that Song, Ar laſt, in the midſt of his anxiety, he was animated toa pro- 
ſecution of his deſigns, by the Apparition of a Man of an extraordinary Stature and Shape, 
ſitting near unto his Army, piping upon a Reed. The Soldiers went down to the River 
ſide to hear him, and approach'd fo near, that he caught one of their Trumpets, and 
leaping into the River, began with a mighty blaſt to ſound, and ſo went to the Bank of 
the other ſide. This reſolves Ceſar, who cryed out, Let ws go whither the Gods and the in. 
Jurious dealings of our Enemies call us. With which he ſet _—_— to his Horſe, and paſt the 
River, the Army following. Who would be more particularly inform'd, may be fatisfi'd 
out ct Appianus Alexandrinus, Sueronius, Plutarch, in the lives of Ceſar, Cato, and Cicero, 
St. Auguſtine, I, 3. de c. 4. Cxſar himſelf in his Commentaries, Florxs, Livy, Paulms Oreſin, 
Eutropins, Lucan, Pliny de vir illuſtribus, Valerins Maximus, &c. 

| Having paſs'd the River, and drawn the Army together, the Tribhwnes came to him in 
thoſe diſhonourable garments wherein they had fled from Rowe. Whereupon he made 
an excellent Oration to theSoldiery, oponing tothem his Cauſe : which was anſwer d with 
general Acclamations, and promiſes of Duty and Obedience to all Commands. 

| This done, he ſeizes Ariminum, and divers other Towns and Caſtles as he paſt, till he 
came to Corfinium: where Domitias, who was to ſucceed him in his Command, was garti- 
fon'd with 30 Cohorts. a 
" Czſars Advance and Intentions aſtoniſhed Rowe, Senate and People ; nay, fo frpriz'd 


Pompey, that-he_could\not-believe Ceſar would thrult himfelfinto fo much danger, or that 
s his. 
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The Lies of JULIUS CASAR: 
his Forces were ſo conſiderable. But though Pompey was impower'd by the Senate to levy 
Forczs, recall the Legions, and provide for the defence of [taly, yet all could make no- 
thing againſt Cz/ar. The rumour of his Advance ſpreading, Pompey and the Senate leave 
Kome, and repair to Capua, from thence to Brundyſium ; from whence the Confuls were 


diſpatch'd to Dyrrachium, to unite what Forces they could, ſince they deſpair*d of reſiſting 
Ceſar in Ttaly : who hearing the Conſuls and Pompey wereat Brunduſium, march'd thither 


and havinginveſted the Town, Pompey in the night time embarks for Dyrrachum, where - 


the Conſul expected him: fo that Ceſar became abſolute Maſter of Iraly. Having not Ship- 
ping to purſue him, he reſolv'd for Spain, which held tor Pompey, where his beſt Legions 
were, and two Captains, Petreizs and Afranus, ES 

Returning from Brund«ſium, he in 60 days maſterd all Traly without any Bleudſhed, 
and coming to Rome, the memory of the Devaſtations of Sylla's days frightned the people 
extreamly. But Czfar's Clemency, and his attributing the cauſe of all the Diſtra&tions to 
Pimpey, Guieted all things. He fo far juſtified his own Cauſe, that he mov'd that Am- 
baſſadors might be ſent to Pompey for Peace, and cauſing himfelfto be choſen Conſul, he 
opened the Reman Treaſury, and made a Dividend of it among the Soldiery. This done, 
he provides for Spain, having taken eare for the Civil as. well as Military Government. 
Brundrſium, Otranto, and other masitime places, he fortifies againft Pompey's entring into 
Italy, in cafe he ſhould attempt it. - Hurtenſius and Dolabella were ta provide Shipping for 
him at Brundyſium, againſt his return. Quintzs Valerius he lends with a Legion into Sar- 

ia, againſt Marcws Cotta, who held it for Pompey. 'To Sicily he ſends Curizs againſt 
4larcus Cato: which when he had taken in, he was to march into Africk. He leaves Le- 
pidas to govern at -Rome, and Antonins tor all Italy. Thus intending to leave Licinixs Craſ- 
{xs in France, he, with his wonted celerity, went on his Journey, meeting with no reſiſt- 
ance, but at Marſeilles; which leaving D. Brutus and C. Trebonizs with ſufficient Forces to 
beſiege, he went forward towards Spain, where he was expected by Petreizns and Afranias : 
with whom, though he met with no Inconveniencies of the Winter and high Rivers, he had 
divers skirmiſhes; yet at length he carried: his buſineſs fo, that the Enemies were forc'd 
by hunger to a Compoſition, the Legions and Captains, ſuch as would not remain with 
Cz/ar, having leave to depart whither they pleas'd. 

The ſpring now coming on, (to leave nothing unſubdu'd) he marches into Betica, 
Now called 4ndaluzia, where quarter d Marcxs Varro, with one Legion of Soldiers, as 
Pompey's Lieutenantz who conceiving himſelf unable ro make oppoſition, reſign'd both 
the Country and Legion to Ceſar, whereby all was quieted. 

Thence he marched to Cordova, where aſlembling the Eſtates of the Provinces, he ac- 
knowledg?d their Aﬀection and Devoirs, and ſo went to Cales ; where he took ſuch Ships 
and Galleys as Marcms Varro had there, with what others he could get, and embarqued, 
Having left 0. Caſſis with four Legions in that Province, he marches to Narbosa, and foto 
Marſeilles, which having ſuffered great Miſeries during the Siege, at length ſurrendred ; 
yet he protected it from any Violence, preferring the conſideration of the Antiquity of 
the place, before the Afronts he had received from it: and ſo having ſufficiently garri- 
ſon'd it, he marches into Italy, and fo to Rome, all things ſucceeding proſperouſly to him, 
though not ſo to his Captains. For Antonizs (who was joynt General at Sea with Dota. 
bella ) was overthrown and taken Prifoner by Oftaviws, Pompey's Lieutenant, in the Gulf 
of Venice, and thatby a ſtrange Stratagem. Antonius being forced, for want of Ships, to 
put his men into Long-boats, the Pompeians ty*d Ropes under the water, by which means 
one of them, which carried a thouſand Opitergins, ſtout young men, was ſurprized, and 
aſſaulted by the whole Army ; yet making reſiſtance from morning till night, they at laſt 
lacing all their efforts ineffectual, did, by the inſtigation of their Commander Yulteizs, kill 
one another. Delabella was alſo overcome; asaifo Curio, who was ordered to go into Africa, 
was overthrown by Pompey's Friend Fuba, King of Mauritania. | 

While Czſar was at Rowe, buſy in cauſing himſeif to be made Di#ator, andthen, putting 
off that, Conſul, that ſo he might ſend Prtors into the Provinces, as Marcus Lepidms into 
Spain, A, Albinus into Sicily, Sextus Peduceizs into Sardinia, and Decins Brutus into France ;, 
and taking ſuch farther Order as he thought fit: Pompey was as buſy in Macedonis, raiſing 
of Men and Money, and providing Ships in order to his return into Iraly, What his For- 
ces might amount unto, may be.judg*d from the almoſt infinite affiſtances came into him 
from divers Kingdoms and Provinces of Aſia and Greece, from Syria, Pontus, Bythinia, Cili- 
 cia, Phenicia, Cappadocia, Pamphilia, Armenia the leſs, eAigypt , Greece , Theſſaly, Bevtia, 
Achaia, Epire, Arbens, Lacedemon, the Iſles of Crete and Rhodes, and divers other places ; 
there coming to his afliſtance in perſon the Kings Deiotarus and Ariobarzanes, Theſe cer- 
tainly, with thoſe he had brought with him out of 1taly, muſt needs make up a vaſt Army 
by land ; nor could the number of Ships. and Galleys but be proportionable. However, 

Czſar knowing all this, leaves Rome in December, and ſo marches to Brundyſium, whence 
he was to embarque for Macedonmis, out of this conſideration, that bis Victory 6onſiſted in 
expedition ; though Pompey in the mean time, upon intelligence of Czſar's being at Rome, 
| had ſcattered hisPeople into Afacedonia and Theſſaly, conceiving theinconveniencies of the 


Winter would have deterred him from crofling the Seas. - But Ceſar being come to Brun. 


duſium, 
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main torce and hope of both Generals; | But here we may make a ſtrange Remark n 


The Lift of JULIUS CASAR 
dufurs, ( now called Brindez,) he embarques ſeven. Legions of his choiceſt men in the be. 
ginning of Fanuary; leaving Order to thole that were. coming, to make haſt and joyn with 
thoſe which remained behind, all whom he would ſpeedily {end for. VR TOs 

. Three days after, he arrives upon the Coaſt of Macedonia, before Pompey had fo much 
25 heard of his embarquing, and lands in fpite of Pompey's Captains, and preſently com- 
mands the Ships to return for the remainder of his Army; which done, he takes inby ſtorm 
Apollonia, ( now called Bellona) and Oricum, two Cities kept by L. Torquatus and L. Stra- 
berins, for Pompey s who allarm'd by this, ſends for fuch Troops as were neareſt, and 
marches to Dyrrachium, where all his Ammunition and Proviſion lay, to ſecure ic from 
being ſurpriz'd by Ceſar : which mdeed he had atrempted, but, by reafon of the natural 
ſtrength of the place, to no purpoſe. 


. Pompey being come, both Armies lodg'd not many Furlongs from one another, only 


they. were divided by a River. Which Poſt, as ic gave occalion of divers Skirmiſhes, fo 


it begat many Overtures of Peace from Ceſar; which Pompey, preſumin 


7 upon his ſtrength, 
would not hear of: This Propoſition of Czſar's, though it proceedec 


| from his meeknefs, 


which was not the leaſt of his Virtues, yet argued ſome conſcience of his own weakneſs 


at this time, For he was extreamly perplex'd, that the other part of his Army was not 
come, in fo much that be embarqued in a Brigandine diſguized to fetch them. Having 
paſs'd down the River, the Sea was ſo tempeſtuous, that the Maſter of the Veſſel would 
not adventure out: whereupon, as it is ſaid, Czſar diſcovered himſelf, and ſaid to him, 
Friend, thcu carrieſt Czar and bs Fortune. Whereat the Maſter being encouraged, ventu- 
red out into the Sea; bur the Tempeſt was 1o violent, that it brought Czſar back again. 
This action of his was like to have raiſed a mutiny in his Army, as a thing, which though 


it ſpoke Courage, yet was a ſtranger to Diſcretion: Which it may be is the reaſon thar 


Ceſar hath made no mention of it in his Commentaries. | 
But ſome few days after, Antonius arrives with four Legions of the remaining part of the 
Army, and ſends back the Ships for the reſt. Theſe joyning with Czar, there paſt divers 
skirmiſhes and pickeerings ( being ſonearly lodged ) between both Armies: But that which 
was moſt remarkable was near the Gity of Dyrrachiam, wherein Cz/ar's Troops were fo 
routed, that no Threats or Entreaties could ſtay them from running to their Camp ; which 
though fortified, yet was abandoned by ſome. Pompey 1n the mean time, either out of fear 
that the flight might be feigned, and in order to ſome ambuſh, or that he thought Ceſar 
ſufficiently conquered, doth not profecute the Victory, Which weakneſs in him Ceſar 
diſſembled not, when afterwards he ſaid to his Men, That that day had ended the War, if 
the Enemy had had a Captain that knew how to overcome. But Ceſar, as no Proſperity difor- 
der'd him, fo in Adverſity he had a Courage, and ſuch a Confidenee of Fortune, that hi 
was nothing caſt down. He loſt in that Engagement, beſides the common Soldiery, 409 
Roman Knights, 10 Tribunes, and 32 Centurions, with as many Colours, This Succeſs 
obtained, Pompey ſends the News of it into all parts of the world, ſo advantagiouſly to 
himſelf, asif Czſar were utterly routed ; who though he did not decline fighting, yer thought 
it not Policy to engage his Men lately worſted, (though indeed exaiperated with ſhame 


and indignation at their loſs) with thoſe that were animated and fleſh'd with a ViRtory. 


He therefore diſpoſes his maimed Men into 4pollonia, and in the night takes his way to- 
wards Theſſaly, both to hearten and refreſh his Army ; as alſo to draw the Enemy farther 
from the Sea-coaſt, where his main Force and all his Proviſions lay : or at leaſt ro meet 
with Scipio, who, he had intelligence, was to joyn with Pompey. ft 

This unexpe&ed departure of Geſar's brought Pompey almoſt to a Reſolution to return 
into Italy, to recover that, with France and Spain, and afterwards to meet with Ceſar. But 
the Roman Lords that were about him (a ſort of proud, infſolent, indiſciplinable people, 
who indeed proved his ruine, ) diſſuaded him, and cauſed him to alrer his deſign ; and fo 
he fell upon the hot Purſuit of Ceſar, who, making a ſtay in the Fields of Phar/al:a, till 
that his Men had reaſſumed their Courage and Reſolution, was now willing and eager to 


_. fight. Bur Pompey perceiving this readineſs of Czſar to proceed from want of Proviſion; 


and a fear his Army ſhould diminiſh, purpoſely avoided Fighting, and would have pro- 
longed the War, and ſo have defeated his Enemy without hazarding his own Army. But 
the Murmurings, Mutinies, and Importunity of thoſe that were about him, had fuch a 
prevailing Influence over him, ( as Plutarch, Lucan, and Ceſar himſelf acknowledgeth) that 


they forced him, eontrary to his Intentions and Policy, to give Battle; which was ſueh, 


that all the flower and force of Rowe was engaged init. Ceſar's Army (according to the 
computation of moſt Writers ) amounted to half Pompey's: but in compenſation his Mer 


were more aQtive and verſed in War, and knew their advantages ; whereasthe other's was 
. a tumultuary ſort of people raked together, beſides what Romans he had. The exact 


number of both theſe Armies is not agreed on by Authors: Some raiſe them to 300000. 
of which opinion was Florus; others bring them down to 70000. Bur if we agree with 
_ we muſt conecive, that ſo many Countreys and Nations having ſent in their Af: 


fiftances on either ſide, there muſt needs be vaſt Armies on both ſides: Andthereforethoſe 


who pitched upon the lefler number, meant only the number of Romans, who were the 


pon 
the 


- 
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the uncertain Events of War. We have two of the greateſt Captains that ever were, the 
ſtouteſt Armies thatever met, ſuch as Experience, Force, and Valour was equally divided 
between, and, to be ſhort, the moſt exaſperated Parties that could be; and yet It proved 
but a very ſhort Fight: So weak is the confidence and aſſurance thatis only placed in num- 
ber. We may farther note the ſtrange Influence of _— upon Mankind in general, 
in that it enforces Man in the greateſt Exigencies to Conſultation. For Pompey met with 
divers things that might ſomewhat have informed him of the Succeſs of that famous Battel. 
The running away of the Beaſts deſtin'd for Sacrifice, the ſwarming of Bees, the Sky 
darkened, and his own fatal Dream of being in mourning in the Theatre, ſeconded by his 
appearance in the head of his main Bartel the next day in a black Robe, which might ſig- 


nifie he mourned for the Liberty of Rome beforehand. = 
Being hoth reſolved to give Battel, they put their Armies into ſuch Order as they thought 


fit, and harrangued their Soldiers according to their ſeveral Pretences. In the beginning, 


Pompey's Horſe, conſiſting moſt of the Roman Gentry and Nobility, prevailed over Ce- 
ſar's, and maderthem give ground : which he-perceiving, cauſes a Batcalion, ſet apart for 
that purpoſe, to charge them ; with order to aim altogether at the face : Winch Pompey*s 
Horſe not able, or not willing to endure, began to retreat, and fo made way tor the total 
Overthrow ; by which means the Foot being diſcouraged, and ſeeing Czſar's Horle falling; 
on, the Vitory was ſoon decided on Czſar”s fide, Pompey flying to his Camp, and leaving 
the Field to his Adverſary. Here was the greateſt misfortune of Pompey, to out-live the 
Liberty of his Country, ( which he pretended fo much to fight for ) and this own Glory, 
in this Battel, being forc'd to a diſhonourable flight, and to deliberate whither he ſhould re- 
tire, whether into Parthia, Africk, or egypt. | 

_ Ceſar being thus Maſter of the Field, and meeting with no oppoſition, falls upon Pom- 
pey's Camp, which, without any great difficulty, he enterd. Whereupon Pompey diſgui- 
Zing himſelf, takes up the firſt Horſe he met, and with four more ( his own Son Sex:us 
Pompeins, the two Lentuli, and Favonins ) makes his Eſcape, and ſtays not till he came to 
Lariſſa: where meeting with ſome of his own Horſe, who were in the ſame condition of 
running away, he continued his flight till he came to the ſhore of the gar Sea z where 
meeting accidentally wich a certain Merchant's Ship of Rome, he embargues himlſelt in her, 
and fails to Mitylene, where his Wife and Family were. Having taken them with him, 
and got together what Men and Ships a ſhatter'd Fortune could turniſh him with, he de- 
parted thence in very great doubt and perplexity, not able to refolve whither to diſpoſe 
of himſelf. He was adviſed by ſome to- march into 4frica, and ſhelter himſelf with Fu- 
bz, whoſe Friendſhip and Aﬀettion towards him he had received teſtimony of but very 
lately: others were of opinion, his beſt courſe was to retire among the Parthians. Bur 
at laſt, by his own wilfulnefs, it was voted he ſhould go into egypt ; which he was the 
more inc:in'd to, out of a confidergtion of the Friendihip and Correſpondence which he 
had had with King Prolomy, Father,to him who then reign'd: and ſo touching at Cyrus, 
| he fails towards e£gypr, and arrives at Alexandria. 

Thus was the Controverſy, for no lefs than the known World, decided in one day,Ceſar 
being Maſter of the Field and Victory. Of Pompey's ſide there were ſlain fifteen thouſand, 
it you will take it upon Cſar's Credit z and of his own, not two thouſand. Ceſar having 
Intelligence of Powpey's flight, purſues him without any ſtay, with the ſwifteſt and lighteit 
of his Army, ſo to give him as little breath as he could afford, that he might not meer 
with any means or opportunity to recover or repair himſelf, Reducing all Cities as he 
' paſſed, he comes to the Sea-ſide, and taking up all the Ships and Gallies he could meer 
- With, and ſuch as Caſſizs ( who was received into his favour ) could furniſh him with, he 

embarques ſuch Troops as he could, and paſſed into 4fz rhe Jeſs : where underitanding 
that Pompey had been at Cyprus, he eaſily preſumed that he was gone for «£gypr. He 
eereupon reſolves to take the ſame courle ; and taking with him only two Legions of his 
old Soldiers, he ſafely arrives at Alexandria ; where he ſoon underſtood that rompey was 
 arrrived, upon a confidence ( as was faid before ) there might have remained ſome ſente 
and memory in young Prolomy, of the Entertainment and Favours he had done his Fa- 
| ther. Bur he was as much miſtaken in this, as he had been eluded by Fortune in the War : 
For he finds that the Friendſhip of great Men and Princes ſeldom outlives their Proſperity, 
and that Adverſity makes them the greateſt Strangers that may be. Being by this King 
W2y invited into Protection, and upon that confidence coming towards the ſhore in a 


mandment, by Septimius and Achillas, who thought by that means to purchaſe Czſar*s Fa. 
vour. This was done by the contrivance of Photinus, an Eunuch, whoſe Authority both 
with King and Court was very great. Ceſar receives alſo. news, That Cornelia, Pompey's: 
Wite, and his Son Sextus Powpeius, were fled from that Port in the ſame Veſſel wherein 
they came. Being landed and received into the City, he was ſoon preſented with the 
| head of the Great Pompey ; which, out of a conſideration of the horridnefs of the fact, he 
would not by any means ſee. His Ring alſo, and his Seal with his Coat of Arms upon it, 

. were preſented to him z which cauſing jon to refle& on the great Succelles, Adventures, 
and Profperities of that great and glorious Man, (beſides that he was to look on him as his 
. Son 


\ 
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ſmall Boat, he was, e're he could reach the land, murdered, by the fame King's Com- - 


The Lizz ff JULIUS CASAKR: 
L Son in Law) it drew tears fron him, to compare them with his unfortunate end, Thi 
4 is he. who had three times triumph'd, been ſo many times Conſul, been the moſt eminent 
and the molt concerned perſon that Rowe had for ſo many years together, one who had 
been acquainted with all the Dignities ſo great a Common-wealth could conferr upon a 
deſerving Citizen, moſt inhumanly and perfidiouſly affaſlinated, to the greateſt Regret of 
him who was look'd on as moſt defjrous of ic. This in the mean time concludes that opi- 
nion erroneous, that Ceſar was ſo extreamly over-joyed at the news of Pompey's death, that 
he cauſed, upon that very place where he had order'd his head to be interr'd, a Temple 
to be built to the Goddeſs Neweſs; which ſome interpret a molt unnatural Revengefulneſs, 
a horrid Inſultation over a calamitous Virtue, and a Prophanation of divine Worſhip, td 
abuſe the name of a Goddels to immortalize the memory of his Vengeance, and to auths- 
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tance of the Kingdom; wherein Ceſar (as Conſul of Rome ) thought fit to be a Mediator; 
Phetinus and Achilias, the Plotters and Pradticers of Pompey's Death, tearing from Cz/ar a 
Reward of Vengeance proportion'd to ſo horrid a Crime, and perceiving his Inclinatiort 
to favour Cheopatra, take ſuch order, by their great influence over King and Court, that 
they brought what Army. the King had near the City, which conſiſted of about 20000 
able Men: And this they did out of a Deſign to entrap Czſar, and adt the ſame perfidious 
Butchery upon him, as they had dene upon Pompey. By this meansthere began, between 
what Forces Ceſar had brought with him, and thoſe of the e/£E7yptians within and abour 
the City, as allo between the. Ships and Gallies in Harbour, the hotteſt Diſputes and 
ſharpeſt Encounters he ever met with ; which we ſhall not particularize here, becauſe it 
is the proper work of a compleat Hiſtory. One thing our Obſervation cannot baulk in 
theſe hot and occaſional Engagements, that Ceſar himlelf was perſonally engaged in moſt 
b Diſputes, both within the City, and among the Ships, and thar to the grear hazard of his 
j Perſon; as may appear by that one Advencure, when he was forc'd to leap out of the 
| Boat wherein he was, into the Sea, and by ſwimming to recover one of his Ga'lies: and 
being in this great extremity, (11 you will believe Sueronius ) he carried his Commentaries 
in one hand above the Water, and his Robe in his Teeth, . that-it might not fall into thz 
Enemy's hands. In theſe Conflicts were there nine Months fpent; at which time Cz/ar 
receiving his Forces out of 4/i2, made an end: of the Controverſie, with the ſame atten- 
\ dance of F.rtune and Vitfory which had waited on him every where eiſe. Had Ce/ar been 
F acquainted with no other War but this, he might juſtly challenge the Ticle of the greatelt 
Captain in the world, ſoy much perſonal Valour, Wiſdom, Condut, Circumſpedtion and 
Policy, did he expreſs in all paſſages thereof, though encompailed with all the laconve- 
niencies and diſadvantages imaginable. 
egypt being thus quieted, the Murtherers of Pompey puniſhed, and Cleopatra (by whom 
Ceſor had a Son called Czſario) eſtabliſhed Queen, Ceſar takes his march towards 4/ia, 
through Syria, having received Intilligence, that, while he was engaged 'in th2 Wars of 
; e/Exypt, King Pharnaces, the Son of the mighty Mithridetes, taking his advantage of the 
2 Ditlenſions among the Romans, entertained ſome hopes of recovering what his Father had 
loſt ; having, in order thereto, overthrown Domitius, whom Ceſar had left Governour in 
thoſe parts, and taken inby force the Provinces of Birhyniaand Cappadecia, expelling thetice 
 Ariobarzanes, a Friend and Subje&t of Rowe, The like he intended to have done with 
Armenia the l-ſs, which King Dejotarus had made ſubje& to the Romans, But Ceſar com- 
ing upon Pharnaces before he expected him, they in a few days came to, a Battle, which 
in a few hours was diſpatched, to the-overthrow of the' King; and the infinite ſlaughter of 
his People, which hehimfelf eſcaped by flight. This Victory gave Czſar more ſatisfation 
than any of his former, becauſe of the great defire he had to'return to Rome, where he 
was informed many Scandals were ſpread, and Infolencies commirred oy the encourage- 
ment of his abſence. He had alſo underſtood that Pompey's eldeſt Son had ſeized a great put 
of Spain, and, out of thoſe that M. Yarro had left there, and fome Gleanings of his Father's 
Troops, had gotten together ſame conſiderable Force. : He alfo knew that molt of the 
principal Romans, who had eſcaped the Battle at Pharſalia, were gathered together in Africk, 
and headed by 44. Cato, ( firnamed Uricerfis, for having:killd himſelf at Utica) and Scipio, 
X Pompey's Father-in-Law; that they had a great part of Pompey's Navy; that with the afli- 
ſtance of Fubs, King of Mauritania, they had lubdued all that Country, and had a great 
Army in readineſs againſt Cſar, having choſen-Scipio for their General, becauſe thatriame 
h had been fortunate in Africk. Ceſar, upon Intelligence of all theſe Tranſactions, with his 
7 wonted Celeriry and, Diligence recovers all that Phar»aces had uſurped, and chaſing him 
| from Pontus, regained all thoſe Countries, which he recommended to the Government 6f 
Cazlius Minucius, with two . Legions; where-having reconciled Differences, decided all 
_ Controverſies, and ſettled all things, by rewarding and gratifying thoſe Kings and Te- 
trarehs 


: rize the Injuſtice of it. But it1s as eaſie to give the ticle of Barbariſn and Cruelty to Mag. 
; nanimity and height of Courage, as to fay the contrary: and therefore Cz/ar certainiy 
7 could not be guilty of fo great an Hypocrifie, as to ſhed tears over his Ecemy's head: 
 whenhe was inwardly ſurpriz'd with joy. | s 
F Czſar, upon his arrival in eZeypr, finds it embroiled in Civil Wars, ariſing from ſome 
L differences between young Prolomy and his Siſter Cleopatra, about the Diviſion and Inheri: 
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trarchs who had continued firm to the Common-wealth and Intereſt of Rome, he made no 
longer aboad in 4fia, but pafling with all expedition into Italy, he came to Rome within a 
little more than a year after he had departed thence; wherewith if we compare his great 
Expeditions and Adventures, it would prove matter of Faith and Aſtoniſhment, to, con- 
ſider how ſuch vaſt Armies ſhould paſs through ſo many Countries inſo ſhort a time. 
Some few days after his coming to Rowe, he is created the third time Conſul, and, as 
far as time and the exigencies of his affairs permitted, ſtudied the Reformation of what dil- 


orders there then were. For that his Enemies before-mentioned ſhould be Maſters of 


Africk, was a thing he could not eafily digeſt. Therefore with his ordinary expedition 
he marches thitherward, and commands his Forces to follow. He took Shipping in Sic, 
and fo paſſed into 4frick, having no great Force with him : However, ſuch was his con- 
fidence of his Fortune, that he ſtaid not the arrival of either his Army or Navy. Being 
landed with his ſmell Forces near unto to City of Adrumetum, he marches unto another 
called Leptz ; where he was received, and where he took occaſion by ſome Conflias to 
keep the Enemy in Action, fo to divert them from augmenting their Forces. In fines 
his Legions being arrived, he very earneſtly ſet himſelf to the proſecution of the War ; 
in which, though it laſted but four Months, (' from the beginning of Fanuary to the end 
of April ) there happened many Encounters and Battles. For having diſpatched what 
work Petreius and Labienus found him, he came to deal with Scipio and King 7«ba, who 
hed brought an Aſſiſtance of 8000 men, whereof one half were Cavalry; Africa at that 


time being very abundant in Horſe, as may appear partly in that Cz/ar*'s Enemies had, a- 


mong thew, raiſed in that Country, beſides eight Legions of Foot, 20000 Horſe. Hir- 
tins, Plutarch, Lucan, and Florus, have written at large of this War, and tell you that 
Ceſar was many times in very great danger as to his own Perſon; yet at laſt, by the al- 
fiſtance of his Forces, and the Compliance of his great Fortune, he put a period to that 
War by one ſignal Battle, wherein there being ſlain of the Enemies ſide 10co0, they 
were utterly defeated; Caſar remained Maſter of the Field, and ſhortly after, of all the 
Country. The principal Captains of the adverſe Party, though they eſcaped death at the 
Fight, died moſt of thetn miſerably and unfortunately. King {Fa :himfelt being tor 
want of refuge brought to that deſpair, that fighting with 4franms, and killing him, he 
commanded one of his own Slaves to diſpatch himfeli Marcus Cato, being in Utica, hear- 
ing of Cz/ar*s approach, though confident not only of his Pardon, but his particular Fa- 
vour, yet either out of an indignation to be obliged by his Enemy, or an extravagant zeal 
to Liberty, laid violent hands on himſelf. Cicero wrote a Book in commendation of Caro, 
to juſtifie that action, which C2/ar anſwer'd with another, which he called Ami-Cato, both 
which are loſt, The Ceremony of his death was very remarkable; for upon hearing 
of the miſcarriage of moſt of his Partners, he embraces his Son and Friends, and bids 
them good night, pretending to go to bed. Reſting upon his bed, he took into his hand 
Plato's Book of the Immortality of the Soulz wherein having ſatisfied himſelf, he, about the 
relieving of the Watch, with a Roman Reſolution, drew his ſword, and ran himſelf into 
the Body. Being not quite diſpatch'd, Phyſitians came in and apply'd ſomething to the 
wound, which he ſuffer'd while they ſtay'd with him, but as foon as they were departed, 
he pulPd all off, and thruſt his dying hand into the wound. Scipio, the General in this 
War, having eſcaped, and ſhipp'd himſelf in certain Gallies, was met by Czſar*s Navy ; 
bur to avoid being taken by them, he gave himſelf ſome wounds, and leap'd over-board, 
and fo was drown'd. 314: 


% 


Czſar being by this means abſolute Vitor, ſpends ſome time in ordering the Provinces 


of Africk : Which done, and reducing 7«bs's Kingdom into a Province, he comes to Ur;- 
ca, Whence he embarqued the third of Fune for Sardinia; where having ſtaid ſome few 
days, he arrives at Rome, Fuly 25, whither as ſoon as he was come, there were granted 
unto him four Triumphs. The firſt was for his Conqueſt and Vieories in France, wherein 


were ſet forth the Rivers of Rhodanus and the Rhine, wrought in Gold. In the ſecond, - 


which was for egypt and King Ptolomy, were repreſented the River Nile, and the Pharos 
of Alexandria burning. 'The third was for his Victory over King Pharnaces, wherein a 
certain Wricing reprelented the Celerity he uſed in the proſecution of that Victory, which 
only contain'd three words, Yeni, Vids, Vici, I came, I ſaw, I overcame. The fourth was 
Tor his Reduction of Africk 5 wherein was placed Fuba's Son as a Captive. As for the Bat- 
tle againſt Pompey, Ceſar would not triumph for it, becauſe it was againſt Roman Citizens. 


Theſe Triumphs ended, and great Rewards ſcatter'd among the Soldiery, who had been 


aſſiſtant in ſo great Tranſa&tions, the People being alſo entertained with Feaſts, Sports, 
and Preſents, Ceſar is choſen the fourth time Conſul. But there yet remain'd ſome ſword- 
work todo: For Gneius Pompeius, Great Pompey's Son, had got together moſt of the Re- 
mainder of the Africa» Army, and was gone into Spain, to joyn with his Brother Sextus, 
who! (as was hinted before ) was there, and had poſſeſſed himlelf of a great. part of Spain, 
with the Cities of Sevil and Cordova, the Spaniards being ready enoygh to-come in to their 
aſſiſtance. Ceſar takes with him his moſt experienced veterane Soldiers, and with extra- 
ordinary ſpeed arrives in Spain within a few days, being accompanied with his Nephew 
Ottavins, who was about ſixteen years of Age. 


Reing 


had he in ſundry places rail: 
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Being. come into B#tica, (now AndalutiaY where the two-Pompeys were with ſhich I.+- 
gions as they had got together, hc ſoon began a hot and bloody War; whereof, to. be 
ſhort, the. illue was this. | Cz/ar and Gneizs ("Sextus being in Cordova) near MMunds, joyn 
Battle, which proves the aarpelt and moſt oblfinate that ever was: It laſted almoſt a whole 
day, andthat with ſuch indifference as to point of Victory, that it was adhudg*d ſometimes 
to one ſide, ſometimes to: another. Sweronives and Eutropius.tell us that Ceſar one. time, up- 


on his mens. giving ground, was in ſuch a plunge, that he was :almoſt- reſolved to. have 
killed himſelf, fo to. have avoided the ſhame and diſhonour of being conquer'd; and that 
in that heat of Indignation and Dear he fnatched a Target from one of his Soldiers, 
ſaying with a loud voice ( as Plutarch relates ) If you are not aſham'd, leave me, or q.!iver me 
into the hands of theſe Boys, for this ſhall be the laſt day of my Life and your Honour, With which 
words the Soldiers being animated, and heighten'd by hisexample, regain their loſt ground, 
turn,: by degrees, the {cales of the Battle; and, towards the Evening; the Enemy tainting 
and flying, me apparent Victors. - 'The Enemy loſt in this field-30000 Men; Czfar, 
beſide the common Soldiery, 1000, all Perſons of Quality. This did Ceſar account the 
moſt glorious of all his Victories, (the commemoration of hazzards and ſuffering being ro 
ſome the greatelt ſatisfaction conceiveable ) for he would often ſay afterwards, That at 
other times he fought for Fare and Vifory, bur that that day he fought for his Life, which 
he had-never fought for before. Pompey, who had perform'd all that a wiſe and ſtout Cap- 


eſcaped by gs: ing hopeleſs and refupelefs, he was at laſt ſurprizd by ſome of 


tain could, perſecuted by a malicious Fortune, and feeing there was no other Remedy, 


 Czfar's Friends, killd, and his head thy to him ; which was alſo the Fate of Labie- 


mus. Sextus upon this quits Cordova, and ſhortly after, Spain, leaving all to Ceſar, whoin 
a ſhort time reduc'd and ſettl'd the whole Country. Which done, he returns to Rowe, and 
triumphs: for the Wars of. Sþain; which was his fifth and laſt Triumph. | 

Having thus conquer the greateſt part of the World, and by conſequence gain'd the 
Reputation of the tiioſt fimous and moſt powerful man in it, ir was at leaſt a pardorable 


| Ambitions if he thought no Title, Name, or Dignity too great for him. It requires ſonie 


faich to believe that Iuch vaſt Bodies as Rowan Armies, conſiſting of many Legions, could 
at an ordinary rate march through ſo many, Countries, and croſs ſo many. Seas, had they 
had no Enemy to. engage; but to conquer them, tranſcends it; and muſt be attributed co 
Miracle: For within leſs than five years, through infinize Conqueſts and ViRories, he con- 
ſummated the Rowmiay Monarchy, niaking himlelf Perperual DiFator, Sovereign Lord or Em- 
peror. Which later Title, though it had not that height of ſignification which his Succeſ: 
fors have raisd it to, yet was it thie greateſt Attribution of Honour which that, or after- 
ages have acknowledg'd. _, _ ShpivSrin p | 
But if his Thoughts were fo high, and his Ambition fo exorbicant, as to deſerve a ſeve- 
rer cenſure, certainly it may prove.ſo fnuch the more excuſable, by how much it was en- 
flam'd by the general Acclamatiotis and Acknowledgments. For both the Senate and 
People of Rome, ſome out of fear, ſotiie out of affefion, ſome out of diflimulation, were 
forward enough to invent thoſe Appellations of Honour and Preheminence, and after- 
wards to elevate them to the height of his ambitious mind. Hence was he called Emperor, 


Father, Reftorer, and Preſerver ol fiis Country; hence created Perperual Diftator, and Con. 


ſul for ten years, and perpetual Cenſor of their - Ciiftoms; his Statue ereaed: among. the 
Kimgs of Rome : hence he had his Thrones and Chairs of State in the Theatre and, Temples, 
which, as alſo publick places, were filled with his Piftures and Images. Nay, their Ado- 
ration aſcended to that point, that from theſe humane honours they attributed to-him di- 
vine ; finding Marble little enough for Temples and ſtatues for him, ( which' were dedi- 
cated to him with the ſame veneration as to their Gods) and Metal little enough. to 're-. 
preſent his high and almoſt incredible Adventures. Rk ne en Tay , 
. But all the Power and Command of ſo many Nations as ke had conquer'd, was incori- 
ſiderable as to the extent of his niind ; whereby we may ſee what ſmall acquaintance there 
is between Ambition and Acquieſtence. -It was not ſufficient to have been perſonally en- 
gaged in fifty ſignal Battles, and to have laid with their Bellies to the Sun a Million ninety. 
and oddthouſand Men, ( abating all thoſe that fell in the Civil Wars ) but there yet re- 
mains o—_— o do greater than all this. "The fierce Parthians break his ſleep, they are 
yet unconquer'd, which once done, 'twere eaſie, like Lightning, to paſs through Hyrca- 
is and other Countries to the Caſpian Sea, and fo ſcoure the Provinces of Seythia Afiatica, 
and fo paſling -over the River Tanzs, to come into Exrope, and bring in Germany and the 
| bordering Provinces under a Wings of the Roman Eagle. In order to this expedition 
x | 10000 Horſe and 15 Legions of choice Foot: But another 
greater Power thought fit he ſliould leave ſome work tor his Succeſlors. Ahn ee CK 
Nay, ſome things he aini'd at, beyond Man's attempt, correting even nature it ſelf. 
By that deſign of making Peloponneſus an Iland, by cutting off that neck of Land which is 
etween the eZ£gean and Ionian Seas. He thought to haye altered the Courſes of the Riyers 
Tiber and Avien, and made them navigable for Ships of the greateſt burtheh; He had be- 
gun to level divers Hills and Mountains in [:aly, and to dry up Lakes and Fenns. He re- 
edified and re-peopled the onee at mu Corimb. Thiele and friziiy other thit 55 
Py. ſe | W.-: 
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The Livs of JULIUS CASAR. 


he had done without doubt, had not an unexpedted and barbarous Death {i prized him in 
the midſt of his Deſignations. Which, hecauſe it is the tragical part of this Relation, we 
ſhall. refer to the laſt place, while in the mean itime we ſhall divert out thoughts with a 
ſhort entertainment of his perſonal Excellenctes and Endowments, his Extraction, Birth, 
Deification, and Names; as we have already ſatisfied our ſelves with the conſideration of 
his Actions: And fo paſs to that part of our, undertaking, Wherin we prefame to promile 
the curious and critical Readet no le Contcht than he hath fotitid in what he hath already; 
refleted on, that is to ſay; the deferiprioti and dilucidation of.what MEDALS have 
been ſnatch'd out of the J aws of hungry Time; that have had any relation to the great 
Name of C ZSAR. mold : | 


NeEfſar was of a full and handfom Compoſure of Body, of a graceful Carriage and De; 
portment, of a whitiſh Complexion, his Eyes were fornewhat big, black, quick and 
piercing, his noſe ſtreight and large enough, bat his mouth was more than orditiaty wide, 
his Cheeks lean. In his later ays, he became bald rowards the fore-part of his head, attd, 
through his continual hazzards'and hardſhips, much wrinkled in the Forehead. Theſe 
laſt Imperfections are eaſily diſcernable in his Medals, as alſo in fome graven Stones and 
Marbles; and this made him ſeetm ſomewhat older than” he was, his baldneſs, wrinkles, 
and wide mouth taking away mach of the'gracefulneſs of his Countenance, and cauſing 
him to have a ruſtick yes mn 7. This gave occaſion to Silt, the oldeſt among the 
Satyrs, very pleaſantly (in the CASARS of the Emperor Futian ) to boaſt that, beſides 
other ſimilitudes between then, he had a head like Julins Ceſar's. But as to the baldneſs, 


it is no more t6-be objected ro him as indecent; than to divers other great Perfonages of 


Antiquity, as may be frequently ſeen in Medals and Marbles, Hercules himſelf being one 
of the Tribe. They are the higheſt and fablimeſt things, nay, the more divine, as ap- 
proaching the Sky, that are freed from all ſaperfluities. The higheſt Mountains are bald 
on their tops, though in other places they are perriwig'd with Woods, and have fertile 
Deſcents. Ceſar was much troubled at the lofs of his hair,. inforruch as, having effected 
his Deſigns, he always wore a Crown of Lawrel, the better rocover the nakednefs, thruft- 
ing up the hair he had towards the hinder part of his head as much as he could, as may 
be remarked out of his Effigies in the Medals. He had a ſtrong and vigorous body, able 
to endure any thing of Labour-or Hardſhip; an aQtive and lively mind, capable of any 
undertaking ; his Judgment and common Senſe moſt exquiſite. He was furniſhed with a 
{trange Fore-ſight and Vigilance, a Dexterity and Preſence of Mind above ordinary, and 
and an incredible Reſolution and Courage in all Exigencies and Emergencies. In the Wars 
of 4/ia, under the Prztor Marcus Termo, he obtained a Civical Crown. He was admi- 
rable for his Eloquence and incomparable Memory. ' He was well verſed in; 4frology, and 
by the affiſtance thereof foreknew many things, ' It was by that that he was jealous of the 
1es of the Months, as being fatal to him. Nay, he writ Books of the motion of the Stars, 
regulated the | Year, and reduc'd it to the Courſe of the Sun; which Science he learned 
from the e-Zgyprians, From his Skill in that Science he rais'd himſelf to attempt that great 
Change and Alteration which he brought about, from the ſtrange Prodigies which had 
happened not long before, as you have them elegantly deſcribed by Perronizs and Lucan ; 
a _—_ Earth, Sea, nay the very Mountains and Rivers, intimating that great Vi- 
ciſlitude. 

But in the whole Conſtellation of his Virtues and Perfe&tions, none ſhines brighter than 
his Clemency and Generofity. His Propenſity to pardon his Enemies, when conquer'd, whe- 
ther Barbarians or Citizens, was exemplary: And it is much to be queſtioned whether his 
Lenity raiſed him more Friends or Enemies. When he had paſſed the Rubicon, he takes 
the City Corfinium, and in.it Domitizs, whom the Senate had deſigned to ſucceed him in 
his Command in Fraxce; yet, though all-were at his mercy, he diſmiſſed Domirizs, with 
what part of the Legions would go with him, to repair to Pompey, Nor was his Clemency 
and Liberality lefs remarkable at the Battle of Pharjalia, where he not only pardoned his 
Enemies, bur received ſome of the moſt inveterate into Favour and Familiarity, and en- 
paged them into the Government of Provinces and Countries: Not to mention the confi- 
dence in him of Caro Uticenfis, and his ſevere puniſhing of the Murtherersof Pompey. Much 
more might be ſaid of him ; bur ſince it is not' our bufmeſs to write any Panegyricks on him, 
we come to his Extraction. | | NY, 


As for his Extra&tion, we find that thoſe of the Julia Family boaſted that they were 


originally deſcended from Filzs, the Son of e£neax, the Son of Anchiſes and Venus, which 


was a common and yet no criminal Ambition in thoſe times. The Poets, above all other, 


thoſe that lived in the times of Ceſar and Auguſtus, ſtrove who ſhould moſt celebrate this 
Genealogie, and that by very remarkable Calts of their inherent Flattery. To omit what 


may be gathered out of Lucan, Perronizs, and others, we ſhall content our ſelyes with what 
we liave from Meanilizs, Aſtron. 1ib. x. | 


mins Venerwq, ab origine Proles 
Julia deſcendit calo, calumg; replevit. 
And 
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The Lifs f JULIUS CXSARK 
And Properties, lib. 4. Eleg. 1. 7 
' / bo! A x "8 SE Rs q : 
Tunc animi venere Decii, Brutiq; ſecuves, -, 
Vexit & ipſa ſui Cxlaris arma Venus, 
Arma reſurgents port ans vittricia 'Troj#: 
Felix terra tuos cepit, ule, deos, 


But that which Czſar ſuffers in this buſineſs, is, That it was objeted to him as a great 
Vanity; to derive himſelf from this Goddeſs, as being fo far guilty of it, that he recom- 
mended to her the Suecels and Conduct of his moſt ſignal Enterprizes, truſting her witli 
all his good Fortune. We mention not his Dalliances with Cleopatra, becauſe the Temp- 
tation on her ſide was more than ordinary ; not only that of her Beauty, but her ſtrange 
Proſtitution of her ſelf, even to that point, that before ſhe had ſeen Cz/ar, ſhe cauſed her: 
ſelf to be uy up into a Basket, and, as if it had been ſome Preſent, to be brought to him ; 
fearing, it ſhe had come without this ſurprize, ſhe might not have acceſs. Bur if it Le a 
Vanity, *tis eaſily diſcover'd in his Coins, being furniſh'd with ſeveral ſhapes of this Ven 
Genetrix, this Goddeſs of Generation, ſometimes ſitting on the Prow of a ſhip, ſometimes 
ſtanding, bearing a_ Victory in her right hand, to repreſent a Veme Vittrix, FA 


VIC | uch as where: 
of Hypermmneſ#ria dedicated a Figure in the City of Argos, calling it Nu«ng%ggy, bearing a Vi. 


#ory, which was the Word Czſar gave at the Battle of Pharſalia; wherein he was after- 


wards imitated by Auguſt»s at the Fight of A#ium. The ſame reaſon may be given for 
his placing a Venws Vicrix upon the other ſide of his own. Effigies in his Medals, with a 
Globe, as conceiving ſhe owed him the Conqueſt of the Univerſe. Beſides, at the Battle 
of Pharſalia, he made a Vow to build her a Temple, (as Appianws records, U. 2.) and af- 
terwards cauſed his Statue to be placed next to that of this Goddeſs of Generation. To 
which Monuments ſee to relate thoſe antique Inſcriptions which Grurerws mentions, for: 
aſmuch' as concerns the Worſhip of this Yen, obſerved by the Romans out of their Vene- 


ration of her and the J»lian Family. 


DIVO JULIO ©; |WVENERI GENETRICI 
LIB. JULIA EBORA D...::JULI 


MORIAM GENT: 
.LIBERALITATEM 


: -JULIZz :- 
QUOIUS DEDICATIONE OO TATUAMCUM... 
VENERI GENETRICI JUNIUS VIRBIUS IAT TICUS 
 CESTUM MATRONE# FLAM. DIVI JULI 
DOMUM TULERUNT. | D. S. P. D 


But we ſhall have more to ſay of this Goddeſs when we come to the Medals; we there- 
fore proceed to his Nativity. 5 


Czſar was born under Sagitary, that is to ſay, upon the twelfth day of Fuly, which de: 
noted to him-great Victories, and many famous Triumphs in his own Country, according 
to Manilizs, lib. 4. in theſe Verles, 


Nec non arcitenens prima cum wveſte reſurgit, 
 Pettora tlars dabit bello, magniſq; triumphs 
Conſpicuum patrias Vittorem ducit in arces ; 
Sed nimium indulgens rebjs Fortuna ſecundss, 
Invidet in facie, (&vitqz afperrima fronti, &C, 


but the end ſhould be diſmal and unfortunate as indeed it happen'd. But Apollinaris SL 
donizs, in his Panegyrick of Anthemius; ver, 120, makes another obſervation, wherein of 


all Authors he is ſingular, ſaying that Czſar was born at the ſame time when a Crown of 
Lawrel was burning. | 


Julius in lucers venit dum Lanrea flagrat | 


What preſage could ariſe hence to ſignifi his innumerable Vifories, we have only this 
Author to inform us. But indeed there js one other diſcovers this myſtery, but another 


Way : For when they would preſage the fertility or ſtetility of the enſuing year, they were 
wont to caſt a Crown of Lawrel intothe fire, and according to the crackling of the leaves, 
they gave their judgment. This is Tibwllas, 1, 2, Eleg. 5. FE” | 


Ut ſuccenſa ſacrs crepitet bene Laurea flanms, 
Omine quo felix & ſacer annus eat. 
At Laurus bona ſigna dedit, gaudete coloni; 


Diſtendet ſpicss aurea plena Ceres, 


[bz] hers 


The L1rs of JULIUS CASAR. 
Therefore.at Ceſar*s Birth it may bethought ſome one, out of Superſtition, bethought him 
of this-Ceremony, or it happen'dby chance. Bur in fine, thoſe that were afliſtanc at the 
- the Birth, were by that accident raifed to a certain confidence that the Child then born 
ſhould prove a moſt fortunate Mani, and ſhould arrive to: great Fame and Wealth. 

As.concerning his Deification, there is not much to be ſaid. In the firſt place, we ſup- 
poſe it a thing not ſo miraculous, That the Romans ſhould believe that one who had done 
ſuch great and tranſcendent actions as Czar did, might be thought ſomewhat more than 4 
Man, and had in him'fomething divine; beſides that he was one acknowledged to have 
deſcended from Venus Genitrix, the Mother of the Univerſe. Other Nations had that cu- 
ſtam of adoring and invoking their Kings as Gods, after their Death ; as the eZgyprians, 
Perſians, andthe Moors, who in Ceſar's time put Fubs into the number of the Gods. In 
the ſ:cond place, we mzet with two c2nforious Remarks upon this Deification. Firſt, how 
thar G:-ius of Virtue and Generolity which was wont to animate the Roman People, was 
# metamorphoſed into that of Flatrery and Vanity, as to deifie one who, by the greateſt, 
if not the moſt, was look?d on as the greateſt Opprefſor of the Roman Liberty, and only 
the moſt fortunate Malefactor that ever was, when they had not youchſated that honour to 
Numa Pompilias, who had been the Moſes, the Law-giver, the moſt juſt and the moſt p1. 
ous among the Roman Princes. Secondly, whether, if he had miſcarried at the Battle of 
Pharſalia, he had not been the moſt infamous Perfon among the Rowans that ever was, and 
more abominable than Catiline; and on the contrary, whether Rocks, Mountains, Seas, 


and the Cabinets of conquered Kings and Citizens, had furniſhed Marble, Porphyry, . 


Jaſper, and Precious (tones enough, to ere Pillars, Statues and Temples, to celebrate the 
Glory of the Great Pompey, who was fo zealous for the Liberty of Rome. But Dvvine Pre. 
widence was p'eaſed to make uſe of Ceſer as an Inſtrument to change that Common-wealth 
into a Monarchy, that the Prince of Peace and Saviour of the World ſhould be born under 
the peaceable Reign of one ſole Monarch. 

© As for the Name of Fulius, ſince, as is before noted, the Julian Gens derived it ſelf from 
Tulus the Son of </Eneax, the Son of A4nchiſes, by a prodigious Coition with YVexus, it muſt 
be granted Iulus was the Author of this Family, 


Julius 4 magio deduftum n0men Julos 


as Virgilſrys. This Fulins was alſo called 1]us, and more frequently Aſcanius, from a place 
in Phrygia called Aſcanium, or from a River named Aſcanius. That of Ins was in memor 
of lus, the moſt renouned King of the Trojans, from whom Troy was called Uium. Bur 
co be yet more critical, the Name Fulins, or Inlus, was given him, becauſe of his hairineſs 
about the Cheeks ſooner than his age required : according to the ſame, Yrgil, 


At puer Aſcanius, ovi nunc cognomen Julo 
Additur, Tus erat dum res ſtetit Ilia regno. 


Upon which place Servius tells us, That the Name was given after the Battle thae 4 [fcanius 
gain'd —_ Mezentius, ob barbe lanuginem ( quam \w@ Greet) que ei Fermpore viftoriz 
naſcebatur. So that isa@- ſignifies TW 3Z«y8nov oF jurey, the foft hair which firſt appears 
upon the Cheeks. 

The Name Czſar ſeems to have ſomte relation to the other, for that Kuoazyie, in Heſy. 
chius, ſignifies mgxepancia, that is to lay, a certain thickand clotted hairineſs, ſuch as Wo- 
men's, when they ot and twilt their hair about their heads; and hechat either naturally 
or artificially had ſuch an one, had firſt the honour of that Name, which likely was ſome 
on? of the Poſterity of Iulus, the Son of eEnees ; unlefs we would rather truſt Spartianus, 
who would have the firſt of this Family to be fo called, Quod cum magns crinibus fit utero 

 parentss effuſus, becauſe he was born with abundance of hair. In fine, however it came, ic 

was fo venerable during the long Reign of Angn/tus, that of Tiberius, andthree more of 
the Family, that it alone deſigned the Emperor, and became a Name of Invocation-upon 
zny accident of haſt, furprize, or admiration. 

We might here bring in what Setonius delivers in the Life of Azguſtus, That the firſt 
I:tter of the Name Ce/ar, which is C, being daſh'd out by a Thunderbolt, it was predicted 


chat he ſhould die within a hundred days, becaufe'that letter ſtands for that number; and 


that after his Deceaſe he ſhould be received into the number of the Gods, becauſe #SAR 
ſignified in the Hetruſcav tongue GOD. "This gave occafion to alt thathave commented on 
oe: T9 Mt —_ and pry themſelves _ fignification of the Word 
SAR. But all being trivial and imaginary, we forbear farther Difquiſition, and'pafs 
to our Obſervations BS. his MEDALS. © : FA 
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Obſervations upon 
CASARS MEDALS» 


Upon the Firſt Medal. 


HE Effigies of Vens Genitrix, with a Globe or World before her, without any Inſcri- 

ption z though Occo and Ur/inzs mention one infcribd with, L. BU CA : The other 

' Side hath Venus giving Anchiſes a Meeting, near Mount 14a. This it ſhould feem Ceſar 
3 cauſed to be done out of Flattery to himſelf, in that it ſerved both to make his Original 
' more illuſtrious, and as a Monument of that Happineſs and good Fortune which this 
4 Goddeſs had procured him in all his Enterprizes. For it was his Ambition to have de- 
' ſecendedina right Line from 4ncbiſes and Venus, by whoſe Indulgence he had conquered 
' the Univerſe, as being his Direrix in all his Deſigns, as is repreſented by the Globe or 

” World; whereof this Goddeſs was thought to be in ſome fort the Protecreſs, as being 


' $ 


eſteem'd the Sovercign Genizs of Generation, according to Solinar, 


M— 


. — —_— —_— Tu fetibs auges 
L Cunita ſus, totns pariter t4bi parturit orbs. 


And her Worſhip was, queſtionleſs, very ancient ; for it was the Head of Venus Genitrix 
that the Saracexs and Iſhmaelites worthipped, alledging that Abraham had 'by the nieans of 
it enjoyed Hagar, from whom proceeded a great Generation ; .as Enthymins Zigabenac, in 
his Table of the Opinions of that Nation, and the Anonymous Greek Author of the S#-acen 
Hiſtory, have obſerved. So have we here the ſame Goddels accoſting that great Hero, :to 
have lilue by him. The Genizs deſtin'd to further the Eſtabliſhment of the Roman Greats 
ne, hath a Sceptre in his Hand, to ſignifie the future Majeſty of that Monarchy. f 


a ona 


The Second Medal. 
! 7x SEPULIUS MACER. Venus ſtanding with a Victory in her Right Hand, and 
I L a Pike in the other ; being the other Side of that which bore the Effigies of Cz/a#, 
and the Star of this Goddefs, Serviws, quoting an Obſervation of Yarro, 7 upon the. 
firſt of the-£mids, that when this Hero left Troy, looking up into the Sky, his preſently 
perceives Yen in the Day-time; ſhe ſhining then purpoſely to dire him to Learenturr, 
the place for which the Deſtinies had. deſigned him. The e£gyp/ians repreſented this Star 
by the Figure of a moſt beautiful Woman, it being thought the brighteſt in the Firma- 
| ment; whenee it was called Kevugy, pulcherrima z being named in the Morning Phoſphe- 
* ras or Lucifer, inthe Evening Veſper. . This Star therefore, that. was e/£rear's Condutreſs, 
7 was no other than that Midwife of the Light, YVenw-; being the-ſame which the Saracens 
7 call Cubar, or Kabar ; which Word ſignifies, Great ; being alſo otherwiſe called 4/arte; 
Urania, or Calefts : By all which Names is meant no other but this Genirrixz under which 
Epithet. the Lacedemmonians ador'd and invokd her as art Advancer of Generation. The 
Romans, in the Circeyſian Games, brought forth the Statue of Czſar in Pomp, having the 
Planet Yen on his Head. Now this Urania (becauſe of her procreative Influence ) was 
held in particular Devotion by the Wothen, as divers Medals of the Eniprefs's diſcover, 
being commonly inſcribd Yeneri caleſti, and having that Star. Gualterns furniſhes us with 
an Inſcription of a certain Prieſteſs of hers, out of the ancient Monuments of Sicih. 
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: Diodotus Titiell filius Appeiraus ſororem ſuam Minyram Artemonis filiam Sacers 
dotem Veneris Caleſtis. 


She was alſo inſcribed Venus Celeftis Aitguſta, ( poſlibly, in favour of fome Empreſs ; ) as 
alſo, Inviita Celeſtis. * | | 
The 
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The Livz of JOLIUS CAESAR! | 
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The Third Medal. 


FSAR DICT. PERP. Ceſar perpetual Diftator. A Venius Viftrix naked, holding 
C att Helmet and a Buckler. There is before/her a Pillar, upon which is placed an 


Eagle, and behind a Military Enſign. The meaning is this : We have Venus here naked, 
with an Helmet: in her Hand ; to lignifie her vitorious over Mars, by her charming Ars 


tractions, as if that God had guite loſt all Courage, delivering up his Arms, and rendring 
himſelf her Priſoner. Thus Menelavs caſts away his Pike, Sword and Buckler, having 
had but a Glimpſe of the delicate Breaſt of the fair Heller. Burt in this Medal Yenus de- 
notes, that the had fo fortunately affiſted Cer (the Minion of her Progeny) in all his 
War-like Enterprizes, that he had obtained abſolute Viftory over all his Enemies ; where- 
of the Helmet, Buckler, and military Enſign, being the marks, Ceſar had conſecrated 
them 10 her in acknowledgment of hec Favours. The Eagle pitched upon a Pillar ſigni- 
fies, Thar his Victories have aflured him the Reman Empire, which ſhould be his erernally. 
The Eagle denotes Empire and ore + ard preſages and ſignifies abſolute Victory, lc 
ſignifies alfo that the Empire ſhall be affured to him, maugre all the Force and oppoſition 


of the Galls and Germans, or any other whatſoever, whom he ſhould deſpiſe, as this Bird 


doth Thunder ; for that of all Creatures it can aſcend aboye the Clouds; where it ean ſuf 
fer no Injury. | | | 
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2 The Fourth Medal. 

"ERMAN. INDUTI. II. A River lying by a Mountain ſide pours out his Water, 
JI having a Boat or Bark near him. This Medal ſeems to have been ſtampt purpoſely 
to exerciſe our Divinations. We conceive it ſhould be read GERMANA INDUTIA, 
and that the number three ſtands for nothing elſe but the year, taking the word IN DU- 
TIA to ſfignifie a Colony of Germans diſpoſed into that a by Ceſar's Order. This 
Name indeed is not found among the Geographers, only -P/izy mentions a Town called 
INDUSTRIA, ſituated along the Apermine, upon the famous River of Po, Now there 
is a great conformity berween the ſituation of this Town and the Medal, and poſlibly ic 
may be an £rratum in Pliny, and. that it ſhould be read INDU TIA inſtead of INDU. 
STRIA, which is not fo likely to be the name of a City. For the three points III. they 
may ſignifie the Year of the Eſtabliſhment of that Colony, or of the Foundation of the 
City. * There is another Medal hath four IIIL. denoting the fourth Year ; but it hath withal 
the Device of an Ox with his head Noopang and his knee bent, which Poſture implies the 
Eſtabliſhment and Foundation of a Ciry. In this poſture doth Nownus deſcribe the Ox of 
Cadnius, Upon both theſe Medals there is a Venus Firix oh one ſide, and what is before 
recited on the other: Whence it is inferr'd, 'Thet the planting of this Colony happened 


after Ceſar's moſt remarkable Victories againſt the Germans,” 
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The Fifth and Sixth Medals, 


V E have theſe two Medals from Golezaus - whereof one in Greek hath a Tripod and 


ewo Stars: The Inſcription of the Head and the other fide is, KAIZSAP ArTT0- 
KPATQP APKIEP. MET, OIONIETHS, Ceſar Imperator, Pontifex maximus, Augur, This 
Tripod of Apollo hath ſomething in it more particular. Apollo, Augur, or 3:56, who 


' 1s here deſigned by one of the Stars which accompanies that of Venus Genetrix or Celeſftic, 


ſhews that Ceſar was afliſted in his Charge of Augur, and his Study of Aſtrology and Pre- 
ſaging, ( whereof the Litzus and the Tripod . were the marks ) by theſe two Divinities. 
For Phebus or #3:C&- hath two ſignifications, which relate much to his Star and Tripod, 
that is to ſay, /p/endid and luminous, 1o that he is both Foreteiler and Augur. But toreturn 
to the Star of Venus, or Phoſphorus, or (as Philo Fudeus calls it ) Eoſphorus, and to this Sun 
or Star of Phebus Apollo: It may be conjectured they are placed above this Tripod, to give 
us to underſtand, That theſe Gods ſhould promiſe the Roman Augur Ceſar, by a conti- 
nual Succeſs in all his Enterprizes, the abſolute Conqueſt of both Eaſt and Weſt. 
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Obſervations upon EXSAR'S MEDALS. 
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« IF; he $ eventh Medal. 


FIEFSAR, AnBlephant with a Serpent betwixt his legs. - Oh the other fide! the 
C Utenſils and_Inſtruments that belonged to ſacrificing, with the Head-Ornament of 
the High-Prieft. - Divers Antiquaries have ſo commented upon this Medal, as ro make the 
word Czſar fignific an:Elephant. But in my opinion, this Device ſignifies altogether as 
much.4s if he had this inſcription about ic, IMP. CASAR,or CASAR DICTA. 
TOR PER P.on otie ſide; and PON TIF. MAX: on the other. For as the one 
ſhews the Royal Quality, the other ſuppoſes the Pontifical to have been in thoſe times 
joyned with it in the Perſory of Ceſar. ' An Elephant in Iraly (according to Artemideras ) 
fienifies a Royal, Imperial, or Supream Power. Bur Hchmer, in his Oncirocricicks, Chap, 
271, tells us that this Creature had the fame ſignification in the Þ4ies and &£gypr ; there- 
fore Artemidorus hath not;done well to: reſtrain it to = Burt it may be the Advors, 'imi-- 
eating other Nations -herein,: took an Elephant to ſignifie a Monarch 5; and becauſe C:z/ar 


. L 
bY 


was the: tnoſt fanious Man. that eve was, one that commanded Kings arid Monarchs, 


would make his Name ſtand for an Elephant 3 for this word is little le than African. - The 

fame Arcemidorus ſays, That a Dragori ſeen in a Dream ſignifies a King and a ſupream 

Magiſttatez which —_— with whar he'fays of the Elephant, and both theſe Creatures 
i fide, I conceive my Interpretation the more receiveable. | 
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| The Eighth Medal. 
I IASAR DICTATOR. Ceſar with the Augural Stick: In the Reverſe there is 
L. LIVINE1US REGUEVUS, a Dull forionfly running with his tiead ftoopins, 
Te is conceived this was ſtamp'd by Regulus, in Ceſar's Favour, when Czſar was created 
Dictator, or ſhortly after. This Bull 8 brought in $5 uk Emblem of Principality, as Dion 
Chryſoſtome ſays, who hath made an excellent Parallel berween this Creature, and a Kin 
and his Kingdom. © Butbefore him, St. Des, in the'15 Chap, of his Hierarchy, faid that 
the ſtrength 'of a Bull repreſents the Force ney for a Prinee, and that his horns ſig- 
nifie Servatricem th; invittam vim. Stephanus obſerves upon the word 5s; that the 
Antients Called ves all things that were exceflive for Greatneſs or Strength. The 1n- 
tention therefore of Regulus was to let Czſar underſtand, that having overthrown Pompey, 
i&ator, he was in effe& the moſt powerful and moſt redoubted 
Monarch that ever was, and was in a condition to purſue and accompliſh the utter ruine 
of his Enemies, and protect his Friends. | | | i. 
There is a Reverle: atmong the Medals of Augyftas, where there is alſo a Bill in a diffe- 
rent Figure and Poſture from this,. bending his knee, to repreſent :{ as is conceived') the 
Taurus Cleft, which is under the Dominion of Venus, which ſignified the Invincibilicy 
of Auguſtus, It may be alſo conſidered, that this Bull may fgnifie Faly, ſubdued arid ſub- 
Aiguſtus, as being, now the Civil Wars were over, ready to receive 
the Yoke. For that Province took its Name from a Bull, which the Tyrrherzans called 
oh 22 2 3 - that {ra/y ſubmutred its neck eo receive the Yoke of the new Government, as 
The DÞul | ' 
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| Cola, jugumgz;ſus poſeit cervicibus ipſe. 
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| The Ninth Medal. 


1)! O JULIO.. The Effigies of Ceſar deified, the Star of Yenu: before him,” or if 
2/7 you will, Ceſar's own. On the other fide Mars upon an-Altar, or rather Ceſar 
repreſenting Mars, before whom ſits a Figare, which hath a Cornucopis or horn of abun- 
dance under the left Arm, in the right, holds a Victory, which: prefents a Crown to 
him. This Medal ſeems to have been made ſhortly after Ciz/ar's Death, 'to keep his Me- 
mory in veneration, and nouriſh that belief of the People, That he was, while living, 2 
God transformed into a Man. it was indeed ah excellent artifice of Auguſtus and his par: 
ty, to make the ſuperſtitious Vulgar believe, That Fulitis Cxſar was become a Fellow: 
Commoner among the Gods, to miake his Succeſſion the 'more plauſible. For being at- 
ready perſuaded that no other than a Demy-God could have arrived to that Glory which 
Ceſar had, having baffled the Univerſe ; it ws not very hard to perſuade them that the 
Comet which appeared in the North after his Death, was his deified Sou}. | Burthe cheat 
was, that this Soul muſt appear there to render Auguſtus more illuſtrious ; who to retci- 

| bute 


Tious City of Rome, an 


Obſercations upon C XSAR'S MEDALS. 


bute the glory, and make the buſineſs more authentick, muſt ere& Ceſar's Statue in the 
Capitol, repreſenting upon the head of it that-Star 1m Gold, and giving it this bold Infcrips. 
tion, KAIZAPI HMIOEO, to Czſarthe Demi-God. To make any long Diſcourſe upon 
Comets from hence, were ſuperfluous, ſince"all chat .can be ſaid is, That they ſigniſie 
Changes and Revolutions of States and Empires, and ſometimes favourably. This ſignified, 
in all hkelihood, the War then kindling againſt Auguſtus ; after:which, a general:Peace 
enſuing, the Prince of Peace ſhould be born; the Comet at. whoſe Birth denoted the uni. 
verſal change of Religion that afterward happened; To be ſhort, all that the Poets, thoſe 
fine-Cooks of Fictions and Inventiqns,. could dreis, that would be any way digeſtible with 
the credulous Vulgar, was ferv'd up at this time, . to raiſe the Memory of Fuliis Ceſar to 
the greateſt Repuration that mightbe: But it will be to no purpoſe to repeat their Adula- 
tions in this place. jd. :- £4 083 VERT Ip Caflioc; | 
On the Reverſe of this Medal, we find A4ars,. who receives the' Crown which Vifory 
preſented him. with, repreſented with a Dart. The V ittory is Venus Vidtrix, or the Victo= 
1 the Mars, Fulius C2ſar himlelf, in the poſtare of that God: The 
Statue is coneeived to be the ſame with that of Afars, erefted by the Romans inthe Tem- 
pie of Quirines, with this magnificent Title, ©/E'Q ANIKH,TDQ,. Deo iwvitfo. This ſfup- 
poſitions confirmed by the Dart; for Mars was ordinarily repreſented with a Spear, as 
divers Medals difcover,, But in this Statue he hath.a Dart, which is that piece of 'Arms 
which is capable of fartheſt caſting, and that indeed. which the Rowans molt uſed, and at 
the Fight of Pharſalia was one main cauſe of the. Victory; Czſar having given his' Meri 
Order that they, ſhould aim at the Faces of the raw Roman Nobility they had to deal with; 
as divers Hiſtorians have delivered. Yet this argues not, but that Cz/ar ſometimes made 
uſe of a Javelin or Pike as well as Mars ; but it is to be conceived-this was' more for the 
convenience of his travelling, which was afoot, ( and that many times in the Winter, hap- 
ly over the Alps) according to the. euſtom of moft. of the great Captains and Generals of 
Rome, as Livy and Plutarch abundantly atteſt. 
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| toTAioT \KAIS APOEZ /ATTOKPATOPOS. AOTKTATOPÞPOS: 
* Cai Fulii Ceſyru Imperators Dittators. . The Effigies of Cxſar crowned with a thick 
Crown of Layrel,. which cloſed betbre, the berter to cover his Baldneſs, the hair being 
thruſt forward to- help it. The Reverſe hath i a19N. BIS NEQKOPON Iienſium 
bis Neocororum; eAneas carrying his Father and the PaYadinm: at their quitting of Troy, the 
lictle I:4us going before with his hat in his hand; - That which in this falls under queſtion, 
is,. firſt, to know the ſituation of this 1/ium ; wherein S:rabo hath ſpent more ſweat than all 
the Geographers; affirming it was not the 1/ium of his time, a Town well known, nor 
any thing byilt upon the ruines of the old one fo ill treated by the Greeks, as being diſtant 

plats there was only a ſmall Village bearin up the 


irom this thirty ftadia ; That. in that pl; | 
Natnes that it was built up by. Alexan 7; from a ſmall Town that it was belore, having a 


L O—— 


* 3 


little Temple of Minerva.much ruined, aud received from him divers Privileges and Immu: 


nicies, with a promiſe, after his Victory over Darius, of a magnificent Temple, and the 
toleration and ſetting up of Games and Exerciſes. This was partly executed after his 
Death by Ly/imachus, who enlarged the City. by. a Wall of forty ys 

may out of the neighbouring Cities that were ruined. After which it was ruined and 
reſtored divers times but laſtly it received great favours from Sylla, which is conceived to 
be the reaſon that 1t declared againſt Ceſar in the Civil Wars: Whence it may be inferret 
that thoſe of that City knew not at that time that Cſar pretended to be of the Race of 
Veuus and Anchiſes, which was only found out after his Victory. 'But at length C2ſar re. 
ceivesthem into favour, reſtores and confirms their antient Privileges and Immunities, and, 
imitating Alexander, did them many Courteſies. . . | 


In the ſecond place, the underſtanding of theſe words, 1A19N, orlA1EON NE. | 


QKOP NN, lienſuurm Neocororum, The word Newwpar 15 tranſlated conirbnly e£ditue- 
7m; which we cannot render properly in Engliſh, but by Overſeers, Superviſers, and thoſe 
that are entruſted with the Charge of the Temples, and diſpoſe of all things ſacred; or in 
ſome ſort, they were ſuch as we call Church-wardens in our: Churches. Bur they are not 
thoſe Neycors of the Temples that this Medal and divers others repreſent unto us, but the 
word was analogically applied to whole Nations, as alſo to Cities and Bodlies Corporate; 
to whom the Kings, and afterwards the Emperors gave Commiſlions, to make Panegyricks 
and Encomiaſtick Orations.upon their Statues, Pomps, Religious Worſhips, publick' Re- 


creations and Exerciſes, to the Honour of their Gods and Princes » Which was done out © 


of the publick Stock, or by the Contribution of the Corporations. As therefore the Neo- 
cori.that belonged to the Temples, were Dilpaſers and Guardians of the things ſacred, 
that were in their Sanctuaries, nay,. haply efitertained the people: or ſtrangers with the 
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Obfervitions upon CASAR'S MEDALS: 
Rarities and Antiquitles of their Worſhips:and Myſteries * fo theſe Nationdl -Neorori had 
the Superintendency over the Pomps and Solemnities, Panegyrical Celebrations, Exer.- : 
ciſes, Sacrifices, arid Ceremonies, which were to be obſerved upon. the more feltival days, 
whereof they had the abſolute diſpoſal. This I build upon the- Conjecture of the greac 
and learned Seldev, who was the firſt cut this Gordiani kyot, upon a paſſage of the 4&5 of 
the Apoſtles, Chap. 19. There we have Demetrizs and thoſe of his Profeſſion raiſing a Tu- 
mit, and accuſing St. Paul and others for preaching thar the Statues. made with the hands: 
of men were not Gods. The Town-Clerk or Church-warden having. appeaſed. the Tumult, 
tells them that it was well known the City of Epheſus was then Neocore ( in the Engliſh 
Tranſlation worſhipper ) of the great Goddeſs Diana, and of the Tmape fallen from Fupiter, 
and that therefore, there being no contradiction in that, they ought not to do any thing 
raſhly. For theſe men, faith he, are neither facrilegious nor blafphemous perſons, and there- 
fore have done nothing againſt the Majeſty of Diana. But if they had any matter againſt 
any man, the Law was open: But in Caſe it were fomething elſe relating to their. Goddeſs, 


' whether by Blaſphemy, TY; or Sacrilege, (the Cognizance whereof did of right be: 


Jong to the Epheſians in Body, as being then Neocor:) they ſhould have fatisfa&tion in a full 
Aſſembly, convoeated for things of that nature. Now thoſe Silver Shrines which Demerrixs 
15 {4id to make, are conceived to be Models of that magnificent Temple, which the Ephe- 


fians being Neocori, cauſed out of Magnificence to be made of that rich Metal. Had this. 


Controverſie between the Apoſtles and the Goldſmiths come to a Deciſion, they had pro- 
ceeded thus ; They would have had ſome to make publick Panegyricks of their Goddeſs 
it the firſt place ; then, if Paul and his Companions ſhould not reſt ſatisfied, this Neocorears 
people would have puniſhed them according to their manner. Now, that the Neocori of 
the Temples were uſed to commend to all Comers ( eſpecially Travellers ) the greatneſs 
and power of their Gods, and that the Neocori of Cities imitated them, but did it with 
great Pomp, employing perſons eminent for Learning and Eloquence, as Poets and Ora- 
tors, for the Honour of their Gods, as alſo their Kings, Monarchs, Emperors, Founders, 
and that upon days inſtituted and ordain'd for that purpoſe, may be learn'd from Horace, 
who, Lib.-2. Ep. x. writing to Auguſtms, calls thoſe Poets e/fdituos, who ſhould immor- 
calize the Virtne of that Emperor, or rather thoſe who were charg'd to chooſe fach as 
ſhould do it, in theſe Verſes ; | 


$ ed ftamen ef opere pretium copmoſcere quales | 
eEdituos, belli ſpeftata domiggn 
Virtus, indigno ron tommittenda Poets 


But beſides, Selden hath well obferved, that there were-none of theſe Medals in the time 
of che Common-wealth ; for that the Gities of Greece were not yet arrived to that eſteem 
of the Roman Greatneſs, by the Fabrick of their Monies and other ſigns of Veneration, 
which they have come to ſince it became a Monarchy. This is the opinion of that great 
judicious Man, which: yet is not abſolutely true; for there were found the marks of this 
Magnificence, under the Title of Neocor!, abundantly among the Medals of Alexander the 
Great ; whereof Goltzizs reckons above twenty with this Inſcription, KOINON Mas 
KEAONQN NEQKOPQN,. Whence may be obſerved, That the people of Mace- 
donia being generally. Neocori, had cauſed theſe Coins to be ſtamp'd in. the Honour of 
Alexander, having upon the Reverſe the Figures of Statues, Chariots, Temples, Columns, 
&c. Nay, the Maroneans in Philip's time, though but the People of. a particular City, 
were honour'd with the Charge of Neocori ; there being a Medal, which hath on one ſide 
the Effigies of Bacchws, crown'd with Vinebranches, inſcrib'd, aI0N1ZI0S EQTHP; or 
the Reverſe, that of _— thus, MAPONEITON NEQKOPON, In fine, the Inhabitants 
of 1iuws obtained leave of Ceſar ro make ſome Magnificence under the Title of Neocors, 
to honour him and the Fuliar Family ;- having erected, in memory of his Extration from 
Anchiſes, e/Eneas, and Iulus, ſome Coloſſus, repreſenting the Poſture of e-£neas when he 
left Troy, doing a ſignal Ad of Piety both towards the Gods and Men, having the Palla- 
dium in his hand, and carrying the old Man his Father in his right Arm, as Women carry 
Children, the little Ja/ws marching before, having his hat in one hand, and asking his Fa- 
ther the way with the other. The wdor B 1 = ſignifies that this was the ſecond time they 
had been honoured with: the Quality and Commiſlion of being Neocors, and that they had 
celebrated the ſolemn days with Panegyricks, Pomps, Exerelics, and other Magnificences 
befitting the Grandeur of Ceſar. EE 
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Obſervations upon CASAR'S MEDALS. 
The Wines of Cafar. 


4 TIS firſt wiz was COSSUTIHA, whom he martied in his Youth, but divorc'd her 
KK at the ſeventeenth Year of his Age, before he had lived with her, though ſhe was 


, 


ky 


rich, and deſcended of a Family of the Rowan Knights. 


The ſecond was COR NE LIA, the Daughter of Cornelims Cixma, one who had been 
four rimes Cotifulz by whom he had only one Daughter, named 7-4: :, afterwards firſt 
Wife to Pompey. He took her Death very heavily, and publickly commended her in a 
moſt elegant Funeral Oration. | 

"The third was POMPEIA, the Daughter of Q. Pompeizs, who had gotten that evil 
Report, as if Publizs Claudizs had been Derabtiae 0 familiar with her, which was che 
reaſon that Ceſar divore'd her. . _. : | EE 

"The fourth and laſt was CALPHU R NIA, whoout-lived him, and was the Daugh- 


ter of Lucins Piſo; a Woman of a generous Spirit and well ſpoken, and had that Honour 


ard Aﬀettion for Cz/a+, that after his Death ſhe herſelf made a moſt elegant Funeral Ora- 


tiofi to his Honour, and afterward retir'd to Mark Anthony. 
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The Medal of the 
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T His Medal is of Copper, ſmall, of the Greek faſhion : It repteſents the three Etfgies 
1 of Ci#ſar, Amvonims, ahd Lepidns, dofie ſide-ways one upon another on the lame fide, 
without Inſcription. On the Reverſe it repreſents an Hermathems ; before which Image 
there is an Altar, out of which iſfues a Serperit that lifts it ſelf above it ; behind there is 
a Legionary Eagle: Time hath worn our the Infoription to this half word, APXIEP, 
This Figure repreſents Mercury and Minerva joyn'd in one Statue; that is to fay, the up. 
per part is of that Goddeſs, arm'd with a Helmet, Buckler, and Javeline ; the lower parc 
15 a Terminus or Hermes. For the Interpretation of this Device ;, this Hermathena, compre- 
hending in it the God Termings, with Minerva and Mercury, denotes an excellent union, 
as to Aﬀection, Intereſt, and g6o0d Underſtanding, among the Traumwvire, as well for the 
management and conduct 'of Civil Aﬀairs, as Miltary. Winch being ſo, the Invention 
muft needs be ingenious, denoring that, though their Employments were ſeveral, yerthere 
was fuch a Concurrence between their Courntels and Intentions, as that they jump*d mtv 
the ſane Refolation for to carry on the Intereſt of the Connnon-weakh. As for the Al- 
tar and Serpent, they fignifie certain Saciifices performed by that peaple, for the Well- 
fare, Union, arid Concord of thoſe three Powers; as alſo either 20 obtain fone Victary, 
'or to give Thanks to the 'Gods for 'one received. Bora 5 Aung from under a Ta- 
ble, was takeh by Sls to preſage Vittory, as the Hiſtorian Sifewma oblerves upon Cicero, 
lib, 4. de Divinatione. See alſo Val Maxim, tb. 1. t. 6. and Plerarth in his Lift. ?Tis 
therefore the Symboſe of Health, Vidtory, and Feliciey. Of which apinion is allo 7heo- 
phraſtns, who piving the mirks'@f + ſtiperſiiridas Mann, favs, That ifhe durptize a Serpent 


——_—— 


the Gods for fo good ih Adventure. Dire thay ohis fuither reafon be given of this 
Jundtire i the Herthdrbeww, Thar is 24rren teh 12 Dominion over Wreſtling, as well as 
Mertitry, fo were they 'alſo both equitty Patrons of Trffok-and Adenchandiſe. | 
We'ſhall &iverr a Tittte to Tpeak of inother kinal' of Startes, Called Hermberacles, confilt- 
ing, the fowver part of 'HetWes, 'the 


flight. The Teaſon why Arrow was fo often joptd with therother Gods, was, That he 
'could confortn'to *ny, and Was 'ofie with all, as fumblichac 1affirms; 1/9; (favs he) Ye Da 
were ſcientize priefilinty "nc 'tufelimienths, unus' omar 4deon inunroyſi: 


neration for the. God and Genius of all Gymnick Engagements, that they came to be cal- 


led ( anguſtiori vocabulo ) Hercules certamina. He was the Inſtitutor of the Olympick Games, 
wherein having had the- Honour to wreſtle with Tupiter, he was thought fit to be the Pa- 


tron of them: Whence Lycophron calls him Tizaaigis, the Wreſtler. 


» . 
Eten ak 


1h =y xs he) reſthily raiſes a Chapel or -an Altar in thar;plave, as * were to thank 
J0MS Tor 


Ie 10! © OL, | 'upper 'of :Hevcides, Boch xheſe, amd the Hermarbena's, 
'were plactd th the pſtces'of Pablick Exerciſts, Mwvenry amd Heres implying ſtrengch and 


| | > for which reaſon, the 
Antients dedicated all their Works under his only Name. Hexcubes Was theld-tn aſtnch Ve. 
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Olſervatious upon CAS A R'S MEDALS: 
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The $ ecorid Medal. 


ANTONIUS. IMP. AUG. IIIVIR. R.P. C. Marcm Antonin Imperator 
. Augur Triumvir Reipublice conſtituende. A facrificing Veſſel called prefericulum, 
and the augural ſtick called Lictuzs. On the Reverſe there is L. PLANCUS I MP. 
COS. An Urn between 4 Thuriderbolt and a Caducexs. It is to bs noted, firſt, That there 
is.a Veſſel on either fide of this Medal ; and therefore it is nor enough to ſay, That that 
on one ſide, with the Lituzs, is the mark of an Augural Cignity, which Anronizs obtained 
from his Favourite L. Plancxs, being Conſul; but ſomething mult be ſaid of this Urn, fo 
honourably placed between a Thunderbolt and a Caducers, on the other. Appianus Alex- 
audrinws, 1n his Book of the Wars againſt the Parthians, ſpeaking of the deſign which Mark 
Antony had, being at Athens, to undertake the War againſt them, and to partake of the 
Glory might follow the ruining ſo great and powerful a Nation, fays, "That, to fatisfie the 
admonition of a certain Oracle, he carried with him a Veſſel full of Water, taken out of 
the Sacred Fountain which was in that City, called Clpſydra. Et ut oraculo cuidam ſatu- 
faceret, etiam e Clepſyara fonte was repletum aqua ſecum aſportavit. This Fountain Heſychims 
ſays was within the Cittadel of Arhens, Now this is the repreſentation of that Veſſel, and 
a Monument of the Tranſportation of that Water by Mark Anthony, which muſt needs 
be of great Concernment to him, ſince he was adviſed to do it by the Oracle, and ſpe- 
cified the Fountain, As for the Thunderbolt and Caducees, they ſignifie that Mark Anthony 
ſhould in that Expedition make a thundring and diſmal War againſt the Parthians, with a 
great number of old experienced Legions, who ſhould tread under foot the Parthian Great- 
neſs, elevated againſt the Romans by the Miſcarriage of Craf*« and his flouriſhing Legions; 
or thoſe Barbarians ſhould buy their Peace very dear, which the Heralds of Mark 4nthony 


ſhould offer them with the Caducews in their hands, that being the Emblem of an aſlured 
Reconciliation. 


an. 
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ATILIUS CIMBER. 
\Y E ſhould have tio more to ſay of this Cimber, than we have of Brut#s, Caſſius, and 
| the other Maſlacrers of Czſar, were it not that his Medal ſerves to correc divers 
paſlages in Hiſtory, ( which it hath been the main Deſign of theſe our Obſervations to clear 
up ) wherein his Name 1s corrupted. 

All who have mentioned this Man, have been miſtaken in his Name, except Appians 
| Alexandrinus, andthatin one place only; for in ſome others he calls him T:x-@-. Others 
| call him Ti», others Tallizs, or Amims. Seneca, Epiſt. 83. Cai Ceſars cede ( illime dico 
* qui, ſuperato Pompeio, Rempublicam tenuit ) tam creditum eſt Tillio Cimbro quam Caſio: Caſſius 
” rota vita aquams bibit; Tillins Cimber & nimins erat in vino & ſcordalus. In hanc rem jocatus 
eſt ipſe ; Ego, inquit, quenquam feratm, qui vinum ferre non poſſum?! Upon which paſlage, 
/ (which gives a ſtrange Intimation of the vicious qualities of this Man) Pintianzs ſays it 
7 ought to be read Tulle Cimber, as the ſame Seneca elſewhere calls him, and as he is called 
in Plutarch and Suetonins, But it is doubtleſs he ſhould be called Atilizs Cimber, and that 
Suetonius, Quintilian, and the other later Authors, ſhould be corrected, as having truſted- 
the corrupt Manuſcripts, and not feen this Medal. | 

But to come to the Device on the Reverſe firſt. The Cap ſignifies (as is obvious to any 
.one ) the Liberty obtained by the means of the Ponyard wherewith Cz/ar, who opprel- 
ſed the Common-wealth, was diſpatched. The Wings, or Talaries of Aercury, with the 
Serpents and the Rod, which was ceremonious at the manumiſſion of Slaves, or rather 
the Wand which Mercnry made uſe of to condudt the Souls delivered out of the Mileries 
of this Life to their expected Reſt, ſignifie that the Diligence, Dexterity, and Prudence, 
which Atilizs Cimber had uſed in this Execution, had reftored the Univerſe to its Liberty, 
the Romans from the Tyranny of Ceſar, and had eſtabliſhed a Peace and "Tranquility 1n 


all Families. The condud and afliſtance of Mercury to the departed Souls, with this Wand, 
is expreſſed by Srtatizs in theſe Verſes, | 


Summa pedum propere plantaribus illigat als, 
Ovnubitq; comas, & temperat aſtra galero ; 

Tum dextre virgam inſer it qua SE dulces, 
Aut ſuadere iterum ſommnos, qua nigra ſubire 
Tartara, & exſangues animare ad[neverat umbras. 
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There is yet another thing, whence it may be inferred that Mercury was a God very an- 
tiently eſteemed well-affe&ted to Liberty - which by That in the Iſle of Greer, (now Conde) 
| C3 43-: they 


wv 


Obſervations upon the T7 
they celebrated att Anniverſary, which they called Ejuariv, to the Honour of this God + 
wherein, after the manner of the Saturnals at- Rome, Slaves and Servants had all manner 
of Liberty, and were magnificently waited on at Table by their Maſters, as Arhenas at- 


firms, 7. 14. 


On the other ſide we have this Inſcription, 4 TILIUS CIMBE R, a Man beyond 


middle-aged, with a great Beard, and a ruftick Countenance, with a long Poniardbetore 
him. That which may be more particularly deduced hence is, That he was more than 
ordinarily deſirous the Conſpiracy ſhould proſper, though before, he had been a great 
Creature of Ceſar's, (as Seneca affirms in his Book de Ira, ) Nay, under Pretence of 
preſenting a Petition to him, he was ſo importunate with him, and held him in Diſcourſe 
with ſuch eagerneſs till he came into the Senate, that he had not the time to read a Note 
which was preſented to him, wherein the whole Conſpiracy was diſcovered. This Po- 
niard therefore ſtands to ſignifie the great Zeal he had to this Execution, wherein he 
thought the Liberty of his Country was concerned ; to vindicate which, as it was his am- 
hition to appear the moſt eager and the moſt reſolute of all the Gang, fo he thought it his 


' Glory to give C#ſar the firſt Wound. Which conſideration leads us by the hand to what 
we had deſigned for the laſt part of this Diſcourſe, namely, the tragical Cataſtrophe of 


this miraculous perſon, ; | 

For Motives to the Conſpiracy, we may lay down partly the irreconcileable hatred that 
ſome bare, in others, the averſion they had from Tyrar.ny, incthers, a kind of zeal to pub- 
lick Liberty ; the Encouragements, Ceſar's own Careleſneſs of himſelf, according to that 
Apothegme of his, when adviſed to take a Guard about his Perſon, That it was better to die 
once, than live in continual fear ; his not humouring that people, who, it courted with Ma- 


feſty, (as they had been wont in the time of the Common-wealth ) had ſuffered any thing ; 


his derifory Expreflions of the Common-wealth, ſaying, That ir was a Shadow, and an 
imaginary Notion; Antonius his profering him a Crown, which though ( ſeeing the accla- 
mations of the people backward ) he accepted not, yet was his Deſign eaſily diſcovered ; 
the Report that he was to be declared King, and would tranſlate the Seat of the Empire 
to Troy, whence he pretended to deſcend, or to Alexandria, to ſpend his days with Clece 
patra; the Tribunes ſhewing a certain Law to a Friend of his in Writing, whereby it was 
lawful to take as many Wives as one would, the better to people the Common-wealth. 


Theſe and ſuch like paſſages gave occaſion to Libels and Placards, which were ſet up at . 


every Corner, whereof divers particularly addreſfed to Brutus, who by his Influence over 
the chiefeſt Citizens, got together above 60. who under the Conduct of Brutzs, (whoſe 
very Name they thought to be fatal to Tyranrs ) would prefer the ax 4 of their Country 
before Lives, Fortunes, or Relations. Some time before his Death, ſo many Signs and 
Prodigies happened, that it was become the general belief that Cz/ar's Death was near at 
hand. Among other things, his Soothſayer Spurina bid him beware of the Ides of March. 
All which put together, \ abies ſtartled him, inſomuch that he was once reſolved to 
defer the Senate for that day, had not Brutz#s adviſed him in no caſe to betray fo much 
fear; whereupon he went. 

Going therefore in his Litter towards the Senate the fifteenth day of A4arch, it could not 
be but divers would be preſenting Petitions, and diſcourſing with him ; but the Confpi- 
rators kept ſome of them fo cloſe to him, that he had not the leiſure to peruſe any thing 
he had taken; which if he had, he had in an Epiſtle given him by Arremidorms, or ſome 
other, diſcovered the whole Plot. Meeting by the way with Sparina, he told him the 
Ides of Merch were come ; to which he anſwered, *rw true, but they are not paſt, Being 


come to the Temple, where the'Senate was to ſit that day, and Sacrifice done according 


to the cuſtom, he took his Chair in the Senate. The firſt came up to him was one Celer, 
who while he was entreating him to releaſe a Brother of his that was in Captivity, the reſt 
came up to him : Whereat he ſuſpecting ſome Violence, cryed out, What Force x this? To 
which the above-mentioned Arilizs Cimber anſwered him with a wound in the Throar, 
which the reſt of the Confpirators ſeconded with others. But that which amazed him a- 
bove all, was to ſee Brutws among them, one whoſe Authority was great, and one whom 
he had obliged beyond all expreſlion of Gratitude, when a conquer'd Enemy ; upon which 
he could not bat break forth into theſe words, 4nd thou, Son Brutus, art thou one?  Where- 
upon ſeeing there was no poflibility of eſcaping, he remembred to keep the honour of his 


Perſon, covering his Head with part of his Robe, and with his left hand ſettling his Cloaths - 


about him; and ſo having received 23 Wounds, he fell to the ground a Sacrifice to the 
Mg Liberty, near the Baſe of Pompey's Statue, which was noted as a Judgment of the 
S. 

Ceſar having neither Son nor Daughter legitimate at his Death, had by his Will before 
adopted his Nephew Ofavius Ceſar, who was afterwards calld O#avianus Auguſtus, who 
ſtudied in Apolonia at the time of this Murther of Ceſar, and expected to go with him to 
the War againſt the Parthians, being then about 17 years of age: 

— Thus Death (as all extraordinary accidents ) mult needs beget Tumult and Confuſion 
1n the City; all Offices ceaſed, the Temples and Courts of Jultice were ſhut up'; Cſar*s 
Friends were afraid of the- Confpirators and they reciprocally 'of them. This Tumul 
CE ſome. 


Death of JULIUS CASAR. 


% fomewhat ſtartled the Conſpirators, who ſeeing the Deſign took not.with the people as 
they expeRted, to ſecure themſelves, ſeized the Capitol, crying as they went, - Liberty, Li- 
 # berty, Liberty, Whereupon, Antonius and Lepidus being a!l this while in Arms, divers 
Treaties of Accommodation paſſed between them; whereby it was at laſt agreed the 
' = Senate ſhould ſit, whither Brutus and Caſſius came, Antonius's Sons being Hoſtages for 
their Return. The Senate approves the Fact; the People diſlemble their SatisfaQtion : For 
as the Authority of Brutus and Caſſius, with the name of Liberty, was very charming on 
one ſide; fo the horror of the Fa, and the love ſome bare Cz/ar, exaſperated them a- 
gainſt the Murtherers. But Mark Antony, endeavouring to trouble the Waters as much 
as he could, among other things got C:e/ar's Teſtament to be opened, wherein he had be: 
queath'd to the People of Roe certain Gardens and Heritages near the River 7wber, and 
to every Citizen of Rowe a certain Sum of Money: Which being known, it re-inflamed 
their old affetion to Czſar, and raiſed a Compafiion and a Regret for his Death. The 
day appointed for his Funeral, ( the Ceremony whereof was to burn his Body in the Field 
of Mars ) Antonius being to make the Oration, brought with him the Robe wherein Cz/ar 
was afſlaſſinated, which being all bloudy he ſhewed to the people, uſing ſome Expreſſions 
which raiſed in them both Indignation and Pity ; inſomuch as, before the folemnity of the 
Funeral was ended, they all departed in great tury, with the Brands of the ſame Fire, to 
ſet afire the Houſes of Brutus and Caſſius, and the reft of the Confpirators, whom they 
ſought running up and down the Streets. In which Fury they killed elizs Cinna, miſta- 
king him for Cornelizs Cinna, who indeed was one of them. This Tumult forced Brurzc, 
Caſſius, and all who conceived themſelves guilty of Czſar*s Death, to depart from Rome 
whereupon Antonizs took occaſion to diſpenſe with the Decree of the Senate, and aſſuming 
Czſar's Powerand Authority, perſecuted them all he could. Brutzs and Caſſizs went into 
Greece, to govern thoſe Provinces which Ceſar(whom they had murther'd had conferred on 
them, which were Macedonia and Syria; and inlike manner were all the reſt diſperſed, and 
that ſo unfortunately, that within the ſpace of three years they all came to violent Deaths. 
He was flain in the 56th year of his Age, ſomewhat above four years after the Death of 
Pompey, 700 years after the Foundation of Rome, 3oro years after the Creation, but accor- 
ding to the 70 Interp. 5157. in the 184th Olympiad, .and 42 years before the Birth of 
Chriſt, | wage made himſelf Perpetual Di&ator, he enjoyed it three years, four months, 
and ſix days. | | 
Thus have we traced this tranſcendent Perſonage through all his great and incomparable 
Actions and Atchieveinents ; we' have viewed him in his Diſtreſies and Extremities, 
and we have alfo ſeen him in his Viories and Triumphs, exprefling the ſame Greatneis, 
that is, the ſame Equality of Mind in both; we have ſurveyed him in all his Excellencies 
and Abilities both of Mind and Body; we have conſidered the Invincibility of his Spirit, 
his incomparable Courage, his Clemency and Magnanimity, his Policy, Vigilance, Pru- 
dence, Conduct; we have, as near as we can, enumerated the many Battles he fought, 
the many Victories obtained, the many People and Provinces reduced, the many Kings 
and Countries ſubdued, fo. to figure a Perſon imitable in all things that may be called great 
or virtuous, not exceedable in any.; we have deſcribed and dilucidated his e4ais, wherein 
if we have committed any offence, it hath been in ſtudying reve purpoſely omitting 
many things that might have been ſaid, and forbearing the multitude and particularity of 
Citarions, left it might be thought a vanity :- Laſtly, we have accompanied him to his Fu- 
neral Pile, the fire whereof conſumed his Murtherers and Enemies, while he himſelf is - 
carried up by the fame Element, to ſhine eternally a Star of the firſt magnitude, in the 
Firmament of famous and heroick Spirits. And there we leave him, recommending the 


Reader to ſee and find him haply far greater than our Commendations, in his own ever- 
laſting COMMEN TARIES. 
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Reading and Diſcourſe are requiſite to make a Soldier perfef in the Art 
Military, how great ſoever his Knowledge may be, which long Expe- 
rience and much Praflice of Arms hath gained. 


Hen I confider the weakneſs of Man's 
vw Judgment in cenluring things beit known 
unto it ſelf, and thedilabiliry of bis Dif- 

courſe i: dilcovering 'the nature of unacquainted 
Objects 3 choo!ing rather to hold any ſenſible Im- 
prefſion, which cuſtom hath by long practice inured, 
tha: to hearken tro ſome other more reaſonable per- 
1i1fon : 1 co nor marvel that ſuch Soldiers, whoſe 
know!edge groweth only from experience, and con- 
filterh in rhe Rules of their own praCtice, are hardly 
perſuaded that Hiſtory and ſpeculative Learning are 
vi any uſe in perfecting of rherr Arr ; being ſo dif- 
icrent in nature from the Principles of their Cunning, 
and of fo ſmall affiniry with the life of Action, where- 
in the uſ2 of Arms and Atchievements of War ſeem 
to have their chieteſt being. Bur thoſe purer Spi- 
rits, embeliſhed with Learning, and enriched with 
the knowledge of other Mens Fortunes, wherein va- 
rizty of Accidents affordeth vartery of Jnſtructions, 


and the murual conference of things happened, be-: 


gerteth both Similitudes and Difterences, contrary 
Natures, bur yer joyntly concurring to ſeaſon our 
Judgment with Diſcretion, and ro enſtall Wiſdom 
in the Government of the Mind : Theſe Men, I fay, 
mounting aloft with rhe wings of Contemplation, do 
ealily diſcover the ignorance of ſuch Marrialitts as 
are only trained up in the School of Practice, and 
taught their Rudiments under a few years Experi- 
ence, which ſerveth to interprer no Author bur it ſelf, 
nor can approve bis Maxims, but by his own Autho- 
rity ; and are rather moved to pity their hard For- 
rune, having learned only to be ignorant, than to en- 
vy their skill in matter of War, when they oppoſe 
themſelves againſt ſo manifeſt a Truth as this, That 
a micer praftical Know/edge cannot make a perfet. Sol- 
dier. Which Propoſition thar I may the berrer con- 
firm, give me leave to reaſon a little of the grounds 
of Learning, and diſpure from the habitude of Arts 
and Sciences; which are then faid ro be perfectly 
attained; when their particular parts are in ſuch ſort 
appreliended, that from rhe variety of that individu- 
ality, the intelleftual Power framerth general No- 
tions and Maxims of Rule, uniting terms of the ſame 
nature in one head, and diſtinguiſhing diverſities by 
differences of Properties; aptly dividing the whole 
Body into his greateſt and ſmalleſt Branches, and 
fitting each parr with his Deſcriprions, Duties, Cau- 
rions and Exceptions. For unleſs the Underſtanding 
be in this ſort qualified, and able by togiſtical Dit- 
courſe ro aſcend by way of compoſition from Singu- 
Jariry ro Catholick Conceprions, and return again the 
ſame way to the loweſt order of his Partitions, the 
Mind cannor be faid to have the perfeCtion. of thar 
Arr, nor to be inſtructed in rhe rrue uſe of that 
Knowledge ; bur guiding her ſelf by ſome broken 
Precepts, feeleth more want by that ſhe hath nor,than 
benefit by that ſhe hath. Whereby it followeth thar a 
Scietice divided into many Branches, and conſiſting 
in the multiplicity of divers Members, being all ſo 
intereſſed in the Bulk, thar a maim of rhe ſmalleſt 
part cauſeth either debiliry or deformity in the Bo- 
dy, cannot be ſaid to be throughly attained, nor con- 
ceived with ſuch a profiting Apprehenfion as fteelerh 
the Mind with true Judgment, and maketh the Scho- 
Jar Maſter in his Arr, unleſs the nature of theſe par- 
ricularitics be firſt had and obcained. 


And forasmuch as no one Science or Faculty whar 
ſoever, in mulritude and pluraliry of parts, may any 
way be comparable to the Art Military, wherein e- 

very ſmall and unreſpected circumſtance quite al- 
rereth the nature of rhe Action; and breedeth ſuch 
diſparity and difference, that the reſemblance of 
their equal participating properties is blemiſhed with 
the diflimiliryde of their diſagreeing parts; it can- 
not be denied, bur he that is acquainted with moſt 
of theſe particular Occurrances, and beſt knoweth 
| the yariery of Chances in the courſe of War, muſt 
needs be thought a more perfect Soldier, and deſer- 
veth a Title of greater Dignity in the profeſſion of 
Arms, than ſuch as content themſelves with a few 
common |Precepts and over-worn Rules : Withour 
which, as they cannot be ſaid ar all ro be Soldiers ; 
ſo with them and no more, they no way deſerve the 
name of skilful and perfect Men of War. Now, 
whether meer Experience, or Experience joyn'd with 
Reading and Diſcourſe, do feaft the mind with more 
variety and choice of Matter,or entertain Knowledge 
with greater plenty of Novelties, incident ro Expe- 
ditions and uſe of Armies, I will uſe no orher rea- 
ſor tro determine of this Queſtion, than that which 
Franciſcus Patricius alledgeth in his Parallels, where 
he handleth this Argument which I intrear of. 

He that followeth a War ( faith he) doth ſee either 
the conrſe-of the whole, or but a part only. If bu knon= 
ledge extend no farther than a part, he hath learned leſs 
than he that ſaw the whole : But admit he hath ſeen and 
learned the Inſtruftions of one whole IVar, he hath not- 
withſtanding learned leſs than he that hath ſeen the Pro- 
ceedings of two ſuch Wars: And he again hath not ſcen 
fo much as another that hath ſerved in three ſeveral Wars: 
And fo by degrees, a Soldier that hath ſerved ten years, 
muſt needs know more than one that hath not ſerved ſo 
long. And to conclude, he that hath received 22. years 
Stzpend, ( which was the juſt time of Service amongſt the 
Romans, before a Soldier could be diſmiſt ) hath greater 
means of Fxperience than another, that hath not ſo lon 
a time followed the Camp, and cannot challenge a Dif 
charge by Order and Cuſtom. And hence it conſequently 
followeth, that if in one or more or all theſe Wars, there 
have happened few or no Aftions of Service, which 
might teach a Soldier the praftice of Arms ; ' that then 
hr learning doth not countervail his labour. And if the 
Wir, through the Negligence or Ignorance of the chief 
Commanders, have been ill carried, be can boaſt of no 
knowledge, but that which acquainted him with the cor- 
ruptions of Military Diſcipline: If the part which he 


experience how to loſe, but not how to gain. And there- 
fore it # not only Experience and Prattice which make 


manifold Accidents which riſe from the variety of hu- 
' man Afions 3 wherein Reaſon and Errer, like Merchants 
in Traffick, interchange contrary Events of Fortune 3 gi- 
ving ſometimes Copper for Silver, and Balm for Poyſon ; 
and repaying again the like Commodity as time and cir- 
| cumſtances do anſwer their Direttions. And thu know- 
ledge is only to belearn'd inthe Regiſters of Antiquity, & 
in Hiſtories recording the Motions of former Ages, 
Caits Fulius Ceſar ( whole Actions are the Subject 
of theſe Diſcourſes) after his famous Vidtories in 
France, and that he had gotten the Provinces of Spar, 


and broken the ſtrength of the Roman Empire ar | 
| P harſalia, 


a Soldier worthy of by Name, but the knowledge of the © 
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followed were defeated and overthrown, he knoweth by 3 
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Þbarſalia, was held a Soldier furmounting-Envy and : cka(ful Painter, -That being to draw a Pottraitare of” 
All her exceptions; and yet notwithſtanding all this, graceful Lineamenty, he wall never ſtand to take the 

the Bartle he had with Pharnaces, King of Pons; was  dymmerry by Scale,” nor mark it out according to 

like to have buried the Glory of his farmer” Con- | Rule; bar having his Judgment habiruared by Know- 

queſts in the diſhonourable memory of a wilful Over | ledge, and perfeXed with the variety of Shapes and 

throw, For having poſſeſt himſelf of a hill of great | Proportions, his Knowledge guideth his Eye, and 

advantage, be began ro encamp himſelf in the top | lis Eye' direterh his Hand, and his Hand followeth 

thereof: Which Pharnaces perceiving, ( being lodged | both with ſuch facilicy of cunning, thar each of them 

likewiſe with his Camp upon a Mountain confront- | ſerves for a Rule whereby the trye Mealures of Na- 

ing the Romans) imbartled his Men, marched down | rure are exaRtly expretſed. The like may I fay of 
from his Camp into the Valley, and mounted his | a skilful Soldier, or any Artizanin his Faculry, when 

Forces up the hill, where the Romans were bulicd | Knowledge hath once purified his ſudgment, and 

abour their Intrenchments, to give them Battle. All | rurned it to the key of true Apprehenſion. 

which Ceſar rook but for a Bravads; and, meaſuring | And alrhough there are many that will eafil 


ad- 
the Enemy by himſelf, could nor be perſuaded thar | mir a Reconciliation of this Diſegreement, in n 


ere- 
any ſuch Fool-hardineſs could carry Men headlong | ſemblance of accidents being referred to the Arbicre- 


imo lo dangerous an Adventure, until they were| ment of a well-remper'd Spirit ; yet they will by 
.come fo near, that he had ſcarce any time to call the | no means acknowledge, that rhoſe monſtrous and 
Legions from their Work, and ro give Order for the| inimirable Examples of Vatour and Magnanimiry, 
Battle: Which ſo amazed the Romans, thar unleſs, | whereof Antiquity 1s prodigal, and ſpendeth as rho 
.as Ceſar himlelf faith, the advantage of rhe Place, and | Time ſhonld never want ſuch Treaſure) can any way 
the benignity of the Gods had greatly favoured them,]| avail the manners of theſe days ; which, if they were 
Pharnaces had art that time reveng'd the Overthrow | as they ought ro be, would appear bur counterfeit 19 
of Pompey and the Senate, and reſtor'd the Roman | the luftce of a Golden Age, nor yer comparable ro 
| Empire to Liberty. Which may learn us how ne- |S:lver or Braſs, or the ſtrength of Iron, bur deſerve 
ceflary it is ( befides Experience, which in Ce/ar was | no berterTirle than Earth or Clay, whereof the frame 
inficite ) ro perfect our Knowledge with variety of | of this Age confiſterh, For what Reſemblance (ſay 
Chances ; and to meditate upon the effects of other | they) is berween rhe Cuſtoms of our Times, and 
Mens Adventures, that their Harms may be our | the Actions of thole antient Heroes * They obſer- 
Warnings, and their happy Proceedings our fortu- | ved Equity as well in War as in Peace ; for Virtue 
nate Directions. | rather flouriſhed by the natural diſpoſition of Men, 
And albeit, awong ſo many Decads of Hiſtory, | than by Law and Authority ; rhe greareft Treaſure 
which pregnant Wits have preſented to theſe latrer | which rhey eſteemed, were the Deeds of Arms which 
Apes, we feldom or never meer with any one acci- | they had archieved for their Country, adorning the 
dent which jamperh in all points with another of the | Temples of their Gods with Piety, and their private 


like nawre that ſhaſl happen to fall our in managing | Houles with Glory, pardoning rather than perſecu- 


a War, or ſetting forth of an Amay ; and ſo do ſeem | ring a Wrong, and raking nothing from the Van- 
to reap lirtle Benefit by that we read, and make ſmall | quiſhed bur ability of doing injury: Bur rhe Courſe 
uſe of our great Travel; yer we muft underſtand, | of our Times hath another Bias ; for Coverouſneſs 
That in the Azdet of Reafer there are many Offices, hath ſabverred both Faith and Equity, and our Va- 
F which through the fovereign Power of the diſcuflive| lour affeerh norhing bur Ambirion ; Pride and Cru- 
: Faculty, veceive great Commodities by whatſoever | elty ryrannjze m our thoughts, and Subrilty reacheth 
; fallerh under thetr Juriſdiction, and ſuffer no aRion | us ro carry rather a fair ATMs than a good 
to paſs without due trial of bis namare, and exami-| Nature : Our means of getting are by Fraud and 
nation of his ftare 3 that ſo the Judgment may nor] Exzoryon, and our manner of ſpending is by Waſt 
be defrauded of her Revenues, nor the Mind of her |and Prodigalicy, nor. eftceming what we have of our 
Learn! own, /bur coyetung that which is nor ours 3 Men ef- 


ning. For norwizhftanding difagreeing circum, | 
ſtances, and differences of farms, which ieem 0 cur| feminated, and 'Wamen impudent, ufing Riches as 
off the privilege of Iniemcion, and fnuſtrate che know- | Seryanrs ro Wickedneſs, and preventing Narures Ap- 
ledge we have obrained by reading; the antcliectual| petite. with wanton. Luxury ; ſupplanting Virtue 
Facuky harh aurbority © exatnine the fe, and loagk| with Treachery,. and ufing ViRtery with ſuch Im- 
mto the inoonnenencies of thele warts. and diver6-,| piety, .as though :njuriam facere, were impperio uti : 
ties, and by the help.of Reaſon ito wen ir t6 her ad-| And therefore the exemplary Patterns of former 
vantage 3 or ſo $0 icounterpoiſe the defect, that in | Tinaes, wherein true Honour is expreiled, may ſerve 
Trial amd Execurion rt thall :not appeat ;any Dilad-| ro be gazed upen, bur no way to be imitated by 
vantage, . For :as a aHl orher Sciences, and namely| rhis Age ; being too ſubril to deal with Honeſty, 8nd 
im Grometry, of certain bare WMements, and common] wanting/Courage ro encounter VaJour. I muſt needs 
Sentences, which.Senſe admntefho the Apprehenfion,]| confeſs, that he thar compareth the Hiſtory of Livy 
the Powers of cheSoulframe admirableTheorems and| with that of Gwchardine, ſhall find great difference 
Problems of infinite 'wſe, proceeding with certainty | in the ſubjeAs which rhey- handle ; for Livy triume 
of Demonſtration from Propoſirion ro Propofirion,{ pherh in the Conquefts of Virrue, and in every Page 
and from Conolufen ts Condiuſien, and ill makey erecerh Trophies unco Valour, making his Diſcourſe 
new Wonders as they -go, beſides the ftrangenels of | like Cleanthes's Table,ewherein Virtue is deſcribed in 
their ArchireQure, that npon' ſuch plain and eaſic|her.catire Majeſty, and fo fweetned with the Pre- 
Foenndartions, they ſhould.eneQfuch curious and beau-;} fence and Service of the Graces, that all they which 
tiful Buildings: So 3n the Art Military, theſe Ex- {behald ber are wrapt with admiration of her Excel- 
amples which are taken from Hiſtories are bur plain|lency, and charmed with the love of her Perfe@ion : 
kind of Principles, on which the Mind worketh ro| But Guichardine hath more than Theſew's Task ro 
her beſt advantage, and uſerh Reaſon with ſuch dex- | perform, being ro wind through the Labyrinths of 
reriry, thar of Thequatiries the conctuderh an Equali-|Subriley; and-difeever -the-quaint Practices of Poli- 
ty, and of Diffimilitudes, moſt ſweet Reſemblances ;|ricians, wherein publick and open deſigns are often- 
and ſo ſhe workerh our her own Perfection by Diſ- | rimes but ſhadows of more ſecrer Projects ; and theſe 
courſe, and in rime groweth ſo abſolute in Know-| again ſerve as Foils ro more eminent Intentions ; be- 
ledge, that her Sufficiency needeth no further dire- | ing alſo diſcoloured with Diflimulation, and fo en- 
Lib, 3, Qions. But as Lomazzothe Milaneſe, in that excel- |ſnared in the flights of Subrilty, that when you 
' tent Work which he writ of Picturing, faith of a | look for War, you ſhall find Peace ; and expecting 


Peace, 


Peace, you thalt fail int Troubles, Difſentions, and 
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' condemned by the Auchoriry of better Ages. And 


_ fection to our Judgment, ſo it ſerverh alſo as a Spur 


 fuch as behold the Archievements of- Virtue com- 


\ Or to conclude, if we thirſt after the knowledge of 
our own Forrtane, and long to foreſee the end of that 


the Courie of former times, which have proceeded: 


Seluft. 4, bility of Rome, faith thus, Qu7 poſtquam Conſules falti 
bells Fugur. ſunt, ata Majorum © Grecorum militaria precepta le= 


Wars. So crabbed and crooked is his Argument in 
reſpect of Livj's Fortune 3 and ſuch Arr is required 
to unfold the truth of thoſe Myſteries. 

Bur to anſwer this ObjeQon in a word; and ſo to 
proceed to that which followeth ; I ſay, thoſe immor- 
ral Metnories of Virtue which fotmer rime recorder, 
are niore necellary to be known, tlian any Straragems| 
of ſubtler Ages: For Equity and Valour being truly 
apptchended to ſeaſon the motions of the Soul, thar 
albeit in ſo corrupt a courſe they cannot peradven-| 
ture ſtir up imitation ; yer they ofrenrimes hinder 
many malicious Practices, and deviliſh Devices, when 
Evil is reproved by the knowledge of Good, and 


if we will needs follow thole ſteps which the preſent 
courſe of rhe World hath traced, and play the Cre- 
rian with the Cfectian ; this Objection hindrerth no- 
thing, bur that Hiſt6ry, eſpecially rheſe of later 
timcs, affordeth ſufficient Inſtructions to make a Sol- 
dier perfect in that point. ol 

Ler nor therefore any Man deſpiſe the ſound In- 
ſtructions which Learning affordeth, nor refuſe rhe 
helps that Hiſtory. doth offer ro perfect the Weaknets 
of a {hort Experience, eſpecially when no Worth can 
countervail the Weight of ſo great a buſineſs : For 
I rake the Office of a chief Commander to be a Sub- 
je capable of rhe greateſt Wiſdom that may be ap- 
prebended by natural means 3 being to manage a 
multirude of difagreeing Minds, as a fit Inftrumenr 
ro execute a Deſign of much conſequence and great 
expeCtarion, and to qualifie both theit Aﬀections and 
Apprehenſions according to the Accidents which riſe 
in the courſe of his Directions; beſides the true 
Judgment which he ought ro have of fuch Circum- 
ſtances as are moſt importaht to a fortunare End, 
wherein our Providence catinot have enough either 
from Learning or Experience, to prevent Diſadvan- 
tages, or to take hold of Opportunities. Neither 
can it be denied, bur as this Knowledge addeth Per. 


to Glory, and encreaſerh the defire of Honour in | 
mended to a perpetual Poſterity, having themſelves 
the like means to conſecrare their Memory to ſuc- 
ceeding Ages, wherein they may ſerve for Bizxamples 
of Valour, and reap the Reward of true Honour. | 


but of ſomething praiſed before ) theſe prepoſt evout 
Men, after they are made. Conſuls, and placed at the 
helm of. Government, begin to read, when they ſhould 
praftiſe that which they had read ; and ſo bewray their 
inſufficiency of knowledge, by uſing out of time that which 
in time 6 moſt neceſſaty. This Teſtimony gave Ma- 
rius of Reading and Book-learning, being himſelf an 
Enemy to the ſame, foraſmuch as all his knowledge 
came by meer experience. Bur howſoever his Judg- 
ment was'good in this point : For (ince that all Mo- 
tion and Action proceederh from the Soul, and can- 
not well be produced, unrill-che Idea thereof be firſt 
imprinted in the Mind, according to which Patrern 
the outward Being and ſenſible Reſemblance is duly 
fathioned ; how is it poſſible that any Action can be 
well exprefſed, when the Mind is nor direQted by 
Knowledge, to difpole it in thar fort; as ſhall beſt a- 
gree with rhe Occurrents of ſuch Natures as are 
neceſlarily intereſfſcd both in the Means and in the 
End thereof ? And therefore Speculative Knowledge, 
as the Tramontane to direct the courſe of all Pra 
Qtice,. is firſt ro be reſpected. IIKS 
But thar I may nor ſeem partial in this Contro- 
verfie, but carry an equal hand berween two fo ne- 
 cefſary yoak-fellows, give me leave tro conclude in a 


word the Benefit of Practice, and define the Good 


which comerh from Experience ; that ſonothing that 
hath been ſpoken may ſeem to come from Aﬀection, 
or proceed from the Forge of unjuſt Partialiry. And 
firft ir cannot be denied, bur that Practice giveth 
Boldneſs and Affurance in Action, and maketh Men 
expeft in ſuch things as they rake in hand : For no 
Man'can reſt upon ſuch certairty through the Theo- 
rick of Knowledge, as he that hath ſeen his Learn- 
ing verified by Practice, and acknowledged by the 
Teſtimony of affured Proof, Befides, there are ma- 
'ny other Accompliſhments gotten only by PraCtice, 
' which grace the Preſence of Knowledge, and give 
Credit ro that which we have read: As firſt to learn 
the uſe and adyantage of the Arms which we bear ; 
ſecondly, by frequent aſpect and familiarity of dan- 
gers, and accidents of terrour, to learn to fear no- 
ching bur Diſhonour ; ro make no difference between 
Hear and Cold, Summer and Winter ; to ſleep in all 
places as on a Bed, and at the ſame rime to take 
pains and ſuffer Penury ; with many other Difficul- 


ren but by Ule and Practice. 
And thus at length I have broughr a ſhallow Diſ- 


Race which we have taken, which is the chiefeſt | courſe ro an abrupr end, wiſhing with greater Zeal 


matrer of conſequence in the uſe of Arms ; whar| 
better Conjecture can be made, than to look © into 


from like Beginnings, and were continued with like 
Means, and therefore nor unlikely to fort unto like 
Ends. | 

And now if it be demanded whether Reading or 
Practice have the firſt place in this Art, and ſerverh 
as a Foundation to the reſt of rhe Buildings ; let Ma- 
7iu anſwer this Queſtion, who envying ar the No- 


gere ceperint : homines prepoſteri, nam legere quam fiers, 
tempore poſterius, re & uf prius eftl, Whereas ( ſaith 
he ) Reading ought to go before Praflice, ( although it 


of Aﬀection, than I am able with manifeft Proof of 
Reaſon, ro demonſtrate rhe Neceflity that both theſe 
parts were by our Soldiers fo regarded, that neither 
Practice might march in obſtinate blindneſs withour 
learned Knowledge; nor this again be entertained 
with an idle apprehenſion wirbour Practice : Bur thac 
both of them may be reſpected as neceſlary parts ro 
make a compleat Nature; wherein Knowledge, as 
the Intellectual part, giveth Life and Spirit ro the 
Action; and Pradtice, as the material Subſtance, ma- 
keth it of a ſenſible Being, and like a skilful Work- 
man expreſſeth the Excellency which Knowledge 


- bath fore-conceived : Wiſhing no Man to deſpair of 


effeting that by Practice which the Theorick of 
Knowledge commendeth., For Cur defperes nunc poſſe 


follow it in courſe of rime, for there is no Reading, 


fiers, quod jam toties faftum eſt ? 


ties which Cuſtom makerh eafie, and cannot be got- 
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Geographical INDEX 
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All ſach Places in Germany, [rance and 
Britain, as are mentioned by Cz/ar. 


Colleted chiefly trom Ortelius his T beſaurus Geographi- 


cs, and now very much enlarged and amended. 


A. 


Dvaldubis : So *cis read by Ful. 
B Urſinus upon Ceſar, though other 
AN Copies in the ſame place have Aldu- 

NW aſdubis and Alduaſdalis, In Ptolemy is 

J) Dubis, and ſo ir ought to be read inthe 
RALYGS Epiſtles of Julia the Emperour, in- 
ſtead of Danubis. *'Tis a River of France in Ltonnois, 

now call'd le Doux, ſay Poldus and Marlians, 
Iduatici, or AItuatici;: Whoſe Metropolis (ac- 

cording to Ceſar) was Atuatuca; though *ATud- 

X&]ov 15 found in Ptolemy, a City of the Tungrt, 

and a Biſhop's See ; afterwards tranflared ro Maeftricht 

on the Meuſe, from thence to Liege. Therefore the 

Atuatici are the Leodienſes, or inhabirants of rhe 

Biſhoprick of Liege, - 


Jeduij, or Dedui , a People of Gallia Celtica, who 


dwelr about the River Loire, and were poſlſe(s'd of 
the greateſt parr of the Dukedom of Burgundy. Their 
chief Town was Auguftodanum, now Autun. 

Fgendicum a Ciry of the Senones, now call'd Sens. 

e Scholafts upon Ceſar have blundr'd extreamly 
in their Expoſition hereof. *Tis an Archbiſhop's 
See. 

Flexia, a Town of the Mandubjj in Gallia Celtica, call'd 
Aleſia by Paterculxs, By Diodorus and Polyen. |. 8. 
Strateg. *tis call'd Þ Auſſots en Burgogne. Burt Paradin 
ſays there is now nothing remaining of it, ſave a 
fainr reſemblance of the Name, Alize 3 with whom 
agrees Vigenereus. | 

Allobroges ; Their chief Town was Vienne. The 
greater part of *em are now ſubje& ro the Duke of 
Savoy, Tho? formerly the Sawyards, were within 
the Maritime Alpes, as appears by the Notitia Im- 
peri}. 

Alpes, a long tra& of Mountains, that divide Ttaly 
rom Germany and France, as it were with a Wall. 
Strabo ſays, they were anciently called Alpia, and 
Alpioia, Stephanus ſtiles them A4lpeia and Alpeioi; 
Phavorinus, Olpia;, and in many places of Germany 


they are ſtill call'd Alpen, In Lycophron they ſeem 


ro be called Sdlpyj, as Tſacius upon him thinks. The 
Poers ſometimes uſe Alpis in che Singular Number. 
Serapio Cap. de Reſina calls 'em Abax. For further 
Satisfation conſult Alctatus , in his Commentaries 


upon Tacitus De Morib, Germ. and Jofias Simler. 
De Alpibus, 


Imagetobzia: See Pagetodzia. 

Imbarri, a People of Gallia Celtica, a part of the 
Hedut in the Dukedom of Burgundy, ſays Vigenerews. 
Imbianti, the inhabiramts of Amiens in Picardy ſo 

called. Ambianum or Amiens, according to Sigelbert 
was firſt called Sormmonobria, . which we muſt nor con- 
found with Samarobriva, which is a different Ciry, 
as appears out of Ceſar and Antoni. . 
Imbibarri, ſuppoſed by Ortelias to be a People of 


Aquitain, Baudrand ſays, they were a People of 
Gallia Mic 


Imbiliztes, or Jmbialites: They dwelt amongſt the 
Celte, in the leſſer Bretany , where is now the Dioceſs 
of St. Brieu, Baudrand, 

IAmbivariti, a People of Galia Belgica near Antwerp 
ſays Ortelius, which is contradiRed by Cluverius. 

Inartes a People mentioned by Ceſar, bordering 
on the Daci. Blaſts Vigenereus, ſays they are the 
Walachians, Servians and Bulgarians. 

Ancalites, a People of the Iſle of Britain. The In- 
habjranrs of a Place call'd Ankelut, by Glareanus ; 
and by Cambden, The Hundred of Henley. 

Indes, the inhabiants of che Durchy of Anjou, ſo 
nam'd from a place calld Andegaut, or Angiers, a 
Biſhops See. . 

Intuates : See Nantuates. 

Aquitain : A»guſts Ajvided ir into three great Pro- 
vinces. Prima Apitanie, wig Metropolis 1s Bourges 3 
Secunda, whoſe Metropolis 1s Bourdeaux;z and Tertia, 
named alſo Novempopulania, whoſe chief Town is 
Atx en Guienne , the ſame that Czſar calls Aquitania, 
circumſcribed by the Garonne, the Pyrenees and the 
Ocean: Now, even by thoſe of Aquitain , call'd 
Gaſcoigne, to diſtinguiſh ir from the reſt of the Pro- 
vince, The Limits therefore of the Agquitania of 
con are not ſo ſpacious as to make a third parc of 
Gallia. 

AIrar, a River of Gallia Narbonenſis, by Pliny and 
Virgil nam'd Araris. Paradin (ſays, Thar ir is calld 
Sangona, 1n Ammianus Marcellinus, and there is alſo 
found in him Sauconna. The Scoras of Polzbius ſeems 
ro be the ſame. *Tis noty call'd the Saone. The Au- 
thor of a Book De flaminibus, ſays, *twas anciently 
call'd Brigulus, the Truch whereof depends upon the 
Credit of the Author. 

Irduenna, a yery Large Wood, or Foreſt in Gallia 
Belgica, which ſtill recains the Name of Ardennes. - 
are; 
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A Geographical 
Irenicus calls it A:hterwalt, and &henanus Lutticherwalt, 
7 e the Wood of the People of Liege. os 

Irtcomici. They were of two ſorts; Yolce Arecomict, 
polſcfſ:d of that Tra&t of Ground where now ſtand 
Nemours and Narbonne; and Arecomict Teoſages , 
of char where now ſtands Tholouſe, 

Iremo; ica- Ceſar places the Cities thereof, in that 
part call'd Britannia Minor by Sigebertz nam'd alſo 
Hermiona,. by Rob, Cenalis, and vulgarly Bretargne. 
Leland ſays that Armorica fignifies upon the Sea 1n the 
Language of the Britains. Armorica was alſo named 
Letavia. 

Irverni, A People of the Celte, called Aroerni by 
Srephans. From them Anvergne takes its Name. 
Itrebates, Whoſe Chief Town was Orgiacum, or 

Arras, in the Dukedom cf Artots. 

Ivaricum. 'Tis madneſs. to ſuppoſe ir any other 
than Borges. *Tis, as we faid before, the Metrc- 
polis of Aquitania Prima, 

Au'erci. They are of four ſorts; Aulerci Eburovices 
from whence Exrenx in Normandy takes its Name 3 
Aalerci Diablintres ; Aulerci Cenomanni, whence Mans 
rakes its Name ; and Aulerct Brannovices. 

Aulcii- Whole chief Town, Aix en Guienne, the Me- 
ng of Novempopulania or Gaſcoigne, is a Biſhop's 

ee, 

Ixon2 ; A nored River, now calld Aiſne, which riſing 
In the Dukedom of Berry, runsa long winding courſe, 
and at laſt falls into the River F 0iſe, above Com- 
Ppregne. 


B. 


Lacenis, A Wood in Germany, which, according 
to Ceſar, divides the Cheruſca from the Sweeds, 
Alt hamerus thinks *tis Thuringerwalt. Some confound 
ir _ Sylva Hircynia and Martian, 1, &. Schwartz- 
walt. 

Batavia. By Ptolemy, Tacitus and Ceſar, "tis a 
Country of Lower Germany, at the Mouth of the 
Rhine, now improperly call'd Holland : Fethat parr 
of Holland, . which ſtretches ic felt like Wyo Arms 
from Lobicum ro the Ocean, berween the Rhine and 
the Waal, was anciently called Batavia, which ſtill 
rctains ſomeching of irs old name 3 being call'd Betaw 
by che Natives. Pliny, Dion, Ceſar and Tacitus call 
ir an Iſland of the Batayi. *Tis call'd Battua and 

 Badua, by Atmoinis. 

Ertlgz. A People made mention of by Ceſar in the 


beginning of. his Commentaries, inhabiting Gallia 


Belgica, near to che Sea Coaſts. 

Belgium. The Name of the Country of the Belge, 
and nor a City, as the Scholiaſts fooliſhly imagine, 
See a large deſcription hereof in Baudrand, and 
others. 

Bellocaſſes, Uelocafſes, and ?Bajocaſſes, an an- 
cient People of the Country of Bayonne, whoſe chief 
Town 1s Bajyeux, a Biſhop's See. | 

:Bellocaſſi, or Bellccaſſes, The ſame with the 
Verocaſſes or Velocaſſes. Again, ſome will have *em to 
be the Virgaſſins whoſe chicf Town 15 Giſors. Some 
place them 1n the fartheſt Parts of Gallza Armorica, 
And Marlianus makes a diftinaion, and ſays thar the 
Bellocaſſi were of Gallia Celtica, and are now call'd 
Bayxenſes : Velicaſſes were of Gallia Belgrica, and are 
rhoſe that now live abour Caſſel in Flanders. 

'Bellovaci. They dwelt in Gallia Belzica, whence 
Beauvals. | | 

:Bibzacte, The largeſt and moſt Populous Town of rhe 
Heduans, call'd Peau!ne by Orontitzs in his Tabula 
Gallie, and by Vigenereusz; and Marliany ſays it re- 
rains the Name ſtill. *Twas ſometimes called Julia, 
cxcepr ir be a fault in Coiftantine's Panegyrick, 
where towards the End, are tacſe Words, Bibrafte 
quidem huc uſque dit« eft Fulia. Petrus Santo- Jultanus 
111 bis Burgandia, will have BibraFe,, and Auguſto- 
dunum to be the ſame Place. Bevray a* Autun, 

£192aL- A Town of Gallia Belgica, bordering upon 
che Sueſſones, now call'd Brazie a little Town 1n 

 Compagitas 


INDEX. 


7Bibzoci, (or which ſome read Bibrocaſſi.) a People 
of Britain, Glareanus calls the place where they dwclc 
Bibrogger 3 Cambden, The Hundred of Bray. 

© igerrones- Inhabitants of char parr of Aquitain, 
call'd Novempopulania : whence Bigorre their chief 
Town, now a Biſhop's See. 

Zituriges. There are two Sorts; The Cubi Bituriges, 
now call'd Berri, in the Curchy of Berry; and the 
Bituriges Vibiſci in the Balywick of the Bourdelois. 
Ceſar mentions only the Cub? v, hoſe chief Town was 
Avaricam, or Bourges. 

-Boii, A People on the further ſide the Rhine: A 
parc of thoſe thar together with the Heluetians in- 
yvaded Gaul, and placed themſelves in the Terrirories 
of the Zdui by main Force, and are thought to 
have lived in that part now calld Bourbonnos, Ceſar 
makes mention cf Bota, the name of a Town. 

'Bzannovices. An ancient People of Gallia Narbo- 
nenſis, inhabiting the Country call'd la Maurienne, 
in the Dukedom of Savvy. hs 

B:atuſpantum, or Bzatufpantium ; A Town 
in the Borders, . between the Bellovact, and the 
Ambiani, afterwards call'd Ceſaromagus, now Beauvais 
as moſt think, ſays Bandrand. 

'Bzitain- If we may give credit to other Writers, 
"twas lictle known 1n Ceſar's tinte, t.otwithſtandij 
he deſcribes ir preity exaltly. Hence ſome have 
doubred whether thoſe Commentaries which give a 
Deſcription thereof were writ by him. Be ir as it 
will, under the Name Britain, the Ancients com- 
prehended all this great Iſland 3 and the lefler cir- 
Ccumjacent ones, which are now divided inco the 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland. 


C. 


Cabillonum. A Town of the Zduans, according to 
Marlianus. Now Chalons ſur Saone. | 

Cadefes : A People of Gallia Celtica, 

Cadurci : Ancienr [nhabirancs of Nuerci;z their chief 


Town Cahors, a Biſhop's See, which retains ſome- 


thing of their Name. 

Czrefii, or Czreti } A People of Gallia Belgica; 
a par: of the Trevir!, in the South parc of the Durchy 
of Luxembourg, 1n rhe Biſhoprick of Tr7ers. 

Caletes: A People of Galia Belgica, Strabo makes 
rheir Country extend as far as the Mouth of the 
Sezne. Divews makes their Country to have been 
thar we now call Le Pazs de Caulx, Turnebixzs ſays 
they poſſeſſed rhar part about Diep and Honfleur, 
and thac rhey were called Caletenſes. 


Cantium: An Eaſtern Promontory of Britain, ac-- 


cording to Strabo and Drodoris now call'd Northfore- 
land. Ceſar calls all' that part of the Iſland which 
extends ir ſelf rowards the Eaſt, Cantium; Beda, 


Cantiamz; now Kent. In the Notitie Imperid, "is: 


vam'd Litus Saxonicum. 

Carnutes- Inhabictams of that Trat, now call'd 
Le pais de Chartrain, the chief Town whereof is 
Chartres, a Biſhop's See. - 

Caſkii : a People of the Iſle of Britain: Whence 
Caſſerer in Glareany, and Caiſlow in Cambden. 

Catuaci, a parr of the Belge o calld, near Namur, 
abour the meeting of the Save and the Maeze. 

Caturiges: A People inhabiring the Alpes, in rhe 
Country of Ambrun, There chief Town is Ambrun, 
an Archbiſhop's See. | 


Ceitz; Who thele were 1s plain from the beginning 


of C:ſar's Firſt Book. Their Name 1 ſhall have oc. 
caſton tro ſpeax of more largely in another place. 
Under this Name the Greeks comprehended borh 
che Germans and Gauls, 

Cenimagni, a People of Britain, called C:nmanby 
Glareanus. Cambden will have *em to be the ſame 
with the Tcenz. | 

Cenomanni, a People in the Princedom of Atainy 
whoſe chief Town. is Mans, a Biſhop's See. 

Centrones, Neighbours to rhe Nerui, but we ra- 
cher ſuſpeR ir ro be a falſe reading. Baudrand ſays 

they 
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A Geopraphical 1 N D:E.X! 
they dwelr in Gallia Belgica, and were compre- A 
hended amonyſt the Morini. | yp 

Cenrrones, Inhabitants of the Alpes, in le Pais de 

© Tarantais, whoſe chief Town is Taremam, an Arch- Gabali. Ancient iphabicants of Givaudan, whoſe chief 
biſhop's See. | | Town tis now. call'd Mende. - Tis an Epiſcopal Sec; 

Cheruſci, fo called by T-ciris, Paterculius and Strabo artribured ro the Pravince of the Bituriges. They 

* Chernſici by Ptolemy, and Cervecti by Vib Sequefter, trifle who ſay they are now ſubje& to the Biſhoprick 
A People of Germany divided from the Sweeds, by of Arles. 
the Foreſt of Thuringerwalt. Suppoſed to be the Galli, Who it is C-ſar means by 'em, is apparenc 
Mansfielders by Scaliger : But H. Junius thinks they from the Beginning of his firſt Book of his Commen- 
are the Lunenburghers. See Althamerus upon Ta- taries De Bell. Gall. 

Peony ; Garites, in Novempopulania, the Ajuitania Tertia of 

Cimbzi, a People in the fartheſt Northern Parts of Ceſar ;, 18 that part now call'd /e Pais de Gaure. 
Germany, by us call'd Futlandery, the ſame that Strabo Garoceti, a People within the Alpes. Marlianus avd 
calls Cimmerit, Becanus alſo fays they are called Paradin place them in Mount Cenis; Vigenereus in 
Cerberii by the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes. the Valley of Maw tenne. | 

Cocoſates, (or Cocoſſates Sexignani as Pliny calls'em) 'Garumna, A River dividing the Celte from thoſe 
a People of Aquitain, in that part now call'd /e of Aquitain, in Ptolemy nam'd Garyna, now Garonne; 
Bazadois. : | Ceſar calls fuch as dwelt near it Garumni. : 

Condzufti,) (and Condruſones according to Vigenere- Garumni, in Ceſar are ſuch as dwelt a long the 
5) -a People of Germany, or rather Brabant ; River Garonne. | 
whence Condrutz, in the Biſhoprick of Lizge, whoſe Gebenna, and Gebennici Montes, are thoſe that divide 
Capiral is Huy, upon the Maes, Molanys 1n the Life choſe of Auvergne from the Helvii. Ptolemy mentions 


G. 


of S, Beregiſss calls ir Condoſtrum Auſtraſue. Cemmenns Mins, now Mount Cevennes. 
Confluentes, or the Meerings of the Meuſe and the Grnabum: An Epiſcopal Ciry of the Aureliancis, 
Rhine, in Gallia Belgica, nor far from Bommel. In Ceſar's time attribured to the Carnutes, now 


Curioſolitz, Inhabirants of Armorica, now Bretargne cal'd Orleans. | 
near the Sea. Marlians ſays they are call'd by Geneva : A Ciry of the Allobrages near rhe Lake, 
many Coriſopetenſes. Lemanum, or Lemans; by the Natives call'd Geneve, 

| and by che Helvetians and Germans, Genff. 
D. Gergovia. Diſtant about an hour from Clermont, a 
; Biſhop's See in Auvergne, where ſome Ruines, and 

Decetia, a Ciry upon the Loyre with a Bridge, now other Marks of che Ancient Ciry ſtill remain. The 
nam'd Deciſe ſur Loire. lace is commonly call'd Gergouia, as I am inform'd 

Diablintes, or Diablintres. They were a part of by Friends. 
the Celte ſo call'd, Urſinus makes them the ſame Gerfxovia Boiozum, is plainly ſuppoſicirious, in the 
with rhe Diablindi of Pliny. Villonovanus ſuppoſes Seventh Commentary, De Bell. Gall. For the Town 
them to be the Deaulite of Ptolemy. Marlianus ſays of rhe Boit is 'nort named, that Vercingetorix deter- 
Leondoul belonged to them, which Becams in his mined to demoliſh: and there are other places in 
Atnatici calls Linter. *Tis a Village of Brabant, up- Ceſar befides this which are rather hinred ar, than ' 
on the River Gete. | named. Therefore the. Boz had no Town nam'd 

Durocottozum, now Rheims, an Archbiſhop's See; Gergovia. | 
the Metropolis of the Rhemi, or People of Rheims. Germania: By the Natives nam'd Tentſchland, and 

Duranium, a River. This River 1s not mention'd in by the French Allemagne. By the Engliſh, Germany. 
che Kighth Commentary, De Bell. Gall. though Gozduni : A Branch alſo of the Belge. Ortelius is 
poinred ar in ſpeaking of Uxelloaunim, which is of Opinion that they dwelrc about Ghent in 
builc upon a high broken Rock adjoining ro the Flanders. 
ſame, now call'd la Dordonne. Anciently *cwas call'd G2udii ; A Brarch of the Belge, amongſt the 
Duranius by Auſonius and Sidontus, but afterwards Morini, in that part now call'd Le Quartier de Bruges 
Dordonia by Gregory Turonenſts. The \argeſt and in Flanders. h 


moſt noble River of Aquitain, near the Garonne, G2udit; Triburaries of the Nerull. Inhabitants of 
| Launos ſays Marlianus, of Bruges 1h Flanders ſays 
E, | Becanus, of Lowain ſay others. 
Eburones, call'd alſo Aulerci Eburones. They _H. 


were a part of the Belge, and Triburaries of the 
Treviri. Dion names them Eburi. Their chief Ciry Harudes; People beyond the Rhine, brought by 
was that which is now commonly call'd Liege. The Arioviſius, into the Territories of the Hadui and 
Germans call it Laych and Luttich, Sequant, | 3. 
Eburovices. Their chicf Town was that new called Yelvetii, who, ſufficiently deſcribed by Ceſar. By 
Eureux, A People of Gallia Ceitica, mn the middle rhe Natives call'd Schweitzers, and by the French 
berween the Velocaſſes, Lexourt, Aulerct Dtablintres, Suiſſes, | 
and Carnutes. Belvii, or rather E{vii, People on the further ſide 
Elaver. A River of the Celte in Auvergne, which the Khoſne, whoſe chief Town, being a Biſhop's 
Marlianus calls Allier, and Sidonins Elear. See Gabriel See, is call'd Caſtrum by Vivarius, now Viniers, the 
Stmeonius, 1n his Dialog pivs Of ſpeculatiows. Metropolis of rhe- Princedom of Vivarez. | 
Eleutheri. The Word in the Greek imports theſe Hercynia ; A vaſt Wood in Germany, the Orcynia of 
ro have been a Free People : and hence 1t 1s char 1n Eratoſtheres, ſays the Scholiaſt upon Apollonius. *Tis 
Ceſar we meet with Eleutheri Sueſſones,and Eleuthert call'd Orcynium- by Ptolemy, Hercynius Saltus, and 
Cadurct. Hercynium Nemus by Pliny, Rhellicanus 1n his Notes 
Eluſates : Anciently their Biſhop's See was Eluſa, wupon Ceſar (and Althamerus upon Tacitus ro the ſame 
now Le pais de Euſe in Gaſcoigne, See the LeHzwnes effect) tpeaks thus of ir: Unam eandemque efſe 
Auſoniane of Joſeph Scaliger, where the Opinion of fplvanr vererum Bacenim, Martianam, Gabritam, Se- 
thoſe, who make the Eluſates and Foxenſes the ſame, _-manam (f Herczniam, Now it goes by ſeveral 
ts rejeRed. Names; as about Fribourg 'tis call'd Schartzwalt ; 
Gſſui. Baudrand fays they were a part of the Celts, about Heidelberg, Ogenwalt; about Wirtzbourg, Stey- 
in the Dukedom of Normandy, and their chief Town gerwalt ; abour the River Lonne, near Coblentz, 
was that which is now call'd Seez. | 'Weſfterwalt ; abour Franck fort, Speſharr; in the Con- 
| fines of Saxony, ' within'the Territories of Mansfeld, 
Aufſdem- 
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 Auffdem-Hartz : Laſtly by whe Thuringjans, *ris call'd 
Thuringerwalt , and by the Bohemians , Behemer- 
walt, 

Dibernia, an Ifand in the Main Ocean, by the Na- 
rives call'd Erin, by the Germans Irlandt. 

Pibernia, -or rather Tbernia, Ivernia, or Juverna, 
by che Engliſh Ireland. Subje& ro the King of 
Engl:nd. 


Acciugs Portw. Strabo (ays 'tis a Port of the 
Morini, an ancient People inhabiting the Sea Coaſts 
of Belgium , bur he has alſo Trus; as it 
is in ſeveral Manuſcript Copies of Ceſar's Com- 
mentaries. - Lloyd makes ir appear to be the ſame 
with that now call'd Calais z which City (as ſays 
P. Oudegerſt in his Annals of Flanders) is ſomerimes 
in the Common Diale& call'd Petreſſe. Some there 
are who think Sr. Omers to have been the Portus 
Iccius of Old ; led thereto partly from the firuation 
of the place, which being very low, yer the Shote 
roſe very high abour it, and ir had anciently a very 
Capacious Harbour 3 and partly from the Ancient 
Name thereof, Sithieu, as much as co ſay, Sinus 
Ithii, Add to theſe the Diſtance, which 1s, to the 
neareſt part of the Britiſh Continenc from this 
Town, exaaly CCCXX Stadia, which is the Di- 
ſtance Strabs attributes to it : For CCCXX Stada 
make juſt XIII French Leagues, which is the 
Compured Diſtance. Caſar makes ir Thirty Thou- 
ſand Paces, Pliny Forty, and Div increaſes it to 
Forty. Six Thouſand in his Thirty Ninth Book. 
Pliny in another place ſeems to call this Port 
Portus Britannicus Morinorum, For further SarisfaRion 
ſ-e the Learned Mr. Edmund Gibſon's Portus Ticius 
Ilyftratus, lately Publiſhed. 

Aura, and Juraſſus Mons, now Le Mont Jura, in 
the Confines of Burgundy. 


Lo 


LLatobziges, Borders upon the Helvetians. In- 
habicants of char part now called Le Briſgaw, beyond 
the Rhine. 

Jemanus, A Lake of the Helvetians, by Ptolemy 


call'd Limene, and in the Irinerary of Antoninus *ris 


nam'd Lauſonius. The French now call ir Lac de 
Loſanne, and de Geneve, and the Germans Genf- 
fer-zee. 

Lemovices: In the Prima Aquitaniz of Ceſar now 
call'd Limoſin, whoſe chief Town, being a Biſhop's 
See, is called in Latin Ratiaſlum, now Limo- 
£ess 

Lepontii, a People of Rhetia of the Helvetians 
according to Strabo, in whoſe Country Ceſar ſays 
the Rhine begins irs Courſe. In Scudus, Rhimwalder 
are thoſe that dwell on the very Top of the Alpes, 
Pliny the Vibici who live about the Head of 
the Rhoſne , Lepontiis, Marlianus thinks they 
may perhaps be thoſe now called Suitenſes. 

Levaci : Among the Belge or Low-Dutch, in Brabant, 
in the Biſhoprick of Liege, Four Miles from Louvain, 
about Leewe. 

Leuci, Low-Dutchmen. Ptolemy calls their Ciry 
Tullum, as does alſo Antoninus in his Itinerary ; 
which is the Toul in the Dukedom of Lorrain, of 
Marlianus and Divaus, 

Lerovii, or Lexobii: A Branch of the Celte, Inha- 
bitanrs of Liſzeux, in the Durchy of Normandy, ac- 
cording to Marlianus and Vinetys, wy 

Ligeris and Liger, a great River of the Celte, 
now called Loire. | 

Limonum, a Town between Xainfes - and Poittou 
menrion'd in the Eighth Book of Ceſar's Commen- 


INDEX. 


raries De Bell. Gall. 
Antoninus. 

Lingones, a part of the Celre, in Ptolemy called 
Langones. Gregory Turonenſis calls their chief Town 
Urbs Lingonica, now Largres, | 

Lutetia, A Town of the Parifians in the Iſle of Paris, 
now the Royal Seat. In Ptolemy *tis Lucotecia, and 
in Fulianus his Miſopogonus, Leucetla, 


Ur known both to Ptolemy and 


M. 


Magetrobia, a Ciry of the Celte : Unknown, ſays 
Scal. Bur Eliſha Cole renders it Mont Belliard, which 
is very likely. | 

Wandubii, a part of the Celte, whoſe chief Town was 
Alexia, now Aliſe, in the Putchy of Burgundy, as 
Marlianws thinks, 

Warcomanni, a people of Germary, who invaded 
Gaul under Arzoviſtus. Their chief Town is now 
called Merhern by Dubravizs and others. 

MWatiſco, a Ciry of the Heduans, upon the Saone, now 
Maſcon. 

MWatrona, a River of France, which divides the Cel- 
te from the Belge, now called Marne, BN 

Wediomatrices, a parc of the Belge, whom Rhenanus 
calls Weſtreicher, (heir Metropolis is Metz, in the 
Dukedom of Lorrain. | 

Denaplii, a Maritime People in Brabant. Their chief 
Town is now called Keſſel upon the Maeſe. 

Metioſedum, thrice ſo called by Ceſar 3 afterwards 
named Melodunum, now Melun. 

Petioſedum, or 7eſedum, near Sequana; which Mar- 
l1anus interprets Corbeil. 

Mona, an Iſland berween England and Ireland. 'Tis 

doubted whether ic be that in the mid-way between 
'em (where Ceſar alſo places it) which the Natives 
call Menau, and the Engliſh, Man: Or that which: is 
near England, and was called Mon, by rhe Engliſh now 
called Angleſey. 

MWozini. Their chief Town was. Taroana, a Biſhop's 
See, level d with the Ground : Burt Terouane holds 
up the Name. ; 

Wozini, Belgians, whom Marlianss and others point 
at 1n Teroanne, and Bovillus in Monſlrevil. 

a famous River of Gallia Belgica, by the French 


now called Meuſe, and by che Germans, Maes, or 
Maaſe. 


N. 


Nannetes, or Namnetes : Napviras in Ptolemy: 
Whoſe chief Town being a Biſhop's See, was Condivie- 
num, now Nants. 

JNantuates, a People amongſt the Veragri, and in the 
Confines'of the Territory of Geneva, upon the Banks 
of the Lake Lemani, They blunder woefully, 
who take the Monaſtery of Nantua between Lyons 
and Geneva, to be the place of the Nantuates; for 
they are different Countries. Nor ought we from 
a lictle Similitude cf Names, preſently, hand ©- 
ver head, declare in fayour of our own Opini- 
on, 

Narbo, the chief City of a Roman Province, whence 
Gallia Narbonenſis ; now Narbonne. 

Nemetes, a people upon rhe Rhine, whom Rhenanas 
and others rake to be thoſe of Spiers, where js an 
Imperial Chamber. | 

Nemetocenna, a Town of the Belge, the ſame with 
Nemetocerna of Baudrand, which he from Cluverius, 
Sanſon, and others, takes to be Arras. 

Nervii, ſcme rake 'em to be the Inhabirantrs of 
Tournay 3 though Ceſar ſeems to place 'em beycad 
their Confines, Baudrand and others rake *em to 


have been the Inhabitants of Bavay in ZHai- 
nault. | 


Þ otios- 
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Jeitioduiges » People of the Secanda Agquitanta, 

whoſe Biſhop's See is Aginnum, now Agen, Ail haye 
been hirherro moſt abominably miftaken who took 
'em for thoſe of Montpelier, as if Ceſar had ever made 
War upon the Province of Narbonne : They are on- 
ly miſtaken abour ſeven Days Journey, which can- 
or be leſs than 140 Miles, reckoning but 20 Mile a 
day. | | 

Nozices, and Mozica Urbs, in Germany; perhaps 

the {ſame we now call Noriberg, and Noringhers, 
the Inhabitants whereof might anciently be call'd 
Norices. | | $7 | 

Noviodunum of the Heduans, a City of the Never- 
nois, as itis in the MS. Notitia, *Tis a Biſhop's Sce, 
now call'd Nevers. 

Novioounum of the Belge, a Biſhop's Sce, 
now named Noyon, in Latin Neviomagus. In the 
Synods and Gefta Francorum *tis ſtyled Noviemum, 
whence the new French name 15 hammer'd. As from 
Rigomagus, Riomum, now Riom ; and from Rotoma- 
gus, Rotomum, and now Roxen. : 

Noviodunum, Biturigun, a Ciry in Gallia Aguitanica, 

| the ſame, as Vigenereus ſuppoſes, with 
call Neufuy ſous Baranjon, fifteen 


. Bourges, 


-.-'O, 


Deelum : Ceſar and Strabo make ir co be a Town in 
the Alpes, which Villanovanus and Varrerius call Oalx ; 

- the Italians 3 Ours Simlerus, Tſelles ; Vignerews, Eſelles ; 
Marlianas, Novaleſia, and Caftilioneus, Chielano, tho 

. falſly, ſays Varrerius. Scudus learnedly ſhows, thar 
*zis not the ſame with the Oſcella of Ptolery, which 
he places among the Lepontzi. 

Detodozus, a Town of the Veragri, call'd St. Mau- 
rice : Now, ſays Marlianus, Martenach. 

Dfiſmi, or rather 0/iſnii, the ſame thar- Pitheus up- 
on Strabo calls Timit and Siſmij, a People upon the 


Britiſh Coaft, Inhabitancs of a place call'd Landriguet,' 


. ſays Cenalic. 
P. 


P#inani, a branch of the Belge, who dwelt to- 
wards the Maeſe amongſt the Eburones. | 
Þarifii, ia People upon the Seyne, in- the Iſle © 
France, whoſe chief Town is Parks. 
Þetrogozii, in the Secunda: Aquitanie, -Inhabiranrs of 
Perigerd. Their City is Epiſcopal, divided into two 
Parts, the City and Town, anciently call'd Feſuna. 
. The City rakes jts Name.from the People, and is cal- 
led Perignenx. 2; 
Picones, in the, Secunda Aquitania, now call'd the 
Country of Poiou, which extends it! ſelf a long 
way, and has a City, which- is. a Biſhop's See, an- 
ciently called Auguſtoritum, now Poifters, a very 
large and moſt flouriſhing City. x 
ÞPleumoſii, a branch of the Belge, berween the Ner- 
vit, Attrebates, and Gorduni, in the Dioceſs of Tour- 
aay in French Flanders. & 
Þzeciani, In Novempopulania, or Gaſcoign, about Pre- 
C To : 
ÞP2:ovincia Romanorum, or the. Roman Province, is 
char. part of France. call'd Gallia Narbonenſis, and 
in parc retains the old . Name, being ſtill call'd Pro- 


Pyrenzi, and Pyrenexs Saltus, very high Mountains 
which ſeparate. France. from Spain, .by the Spani- 
.ards commonly called Los. Pyreneos. Bur they have 
divers names in diyers places. - 


R. 


Rauraci, a People upon the Rhine, Neighbours to 
the Helvetians, in Scudus called Baſler, 7. e. Inhabi- 
rants of the Territories of Baſil. 

Rhedones, a part of the Aquitanians or Britons. Their 
chief Town being Epiſcopal, was anciencly called 
Condate, now Rennes. | +4 

Rhemi : Their chief Town is an Archbiſhop's See 
 anctently called Durocottorum, now Rheims. | 

Rhenus, Rhene, or Rhine, a moſt famous River 
which ſeparates Gallia from Germany: In the Ger- 
man Diale& Rhyn, 

Rhodanus, or vulgarly Rhoſne, a noted *River of 
France, dividing the Provincia Romanorum,or Provence, 
from the Celte. 

Ruteni, in the Prima Aquitania , about Rovergne, 
whoſe chief Town was anciently called Segodunum 
now Rhodes. ; 


S. 


Sabis, a River of Gallia Belgica, which runs into the 
Maes ; now called the Sambre. | | 
Samarobziva, now Amiens, an Epifcopal Ciry of the 
Ambigmi. Many have made a great ſpurter about 
this Word to no purpoſe, | 

Santones, in the Secunda Agquitania in the Govern- 

. ment: of Xaintongez whoſe chick Town being a 
Biſhop's See, was anciently called Mediolanum, now 
Xainftes. © | 

Scaldis, the Tabada of Ptolemy; a River of Gal- 
lis Belgica, which 1till recains ics Latin Name. 
The Germans call it Schelt, and the French, [pſ. 
cault, | | 

Seduni, a People of France bordering upon the Alpes 3 
the upper Vallos. Their Mecropolis was calld Se- 
dunum, in'the Savoy Dialet Sion, In the German, Sits 
ten, 

SeDUci, a People amongſt the Germans, _ in France- 
nia, | | 

Segni, a People of rhe Belge, berween the Zbu- © 
rones. and Treviri; in the Biſhoprick of Liege. 

Seccontiaci, A People of Bretargn, ſays Glareames, pla- 
cing them at a place called Sengerer. But Cambden 
thinks they dwelc amongſt the Belg in char part now 
called Holeſchot, | | 

Seguſtant, Inhabirants of the Country now. called 
Le pais de Fores, They had two chief Towns ; one 
named Forum Seguſtanorum, now Fours en Fores, or 
vulgarly Fores, as much as to ſay Foreſes, that is 
Forenſes : The other was Rodumna, now Rowan, a 
very famous Town upon the Loyre. Ptolemy places; 
very ill, Lyons among the Seguſtani. 

Senones, Sec Agendicum. 
Sequana , in Strabo Sequanus , 
viding the Celte from the 

Seyne. | 
Sequani, Inhabicants of the. Franche Comte, whoſe 
Metropolis was called . Yijontzo, now Beſangon, a 
Royal City beyond the Terricories of: the Dutchy 
of Burgundy. : , 
Seſuvii, Ancient Inhabicancs of Bretaigne, | 
Sibutzates, in Baudrand Sibuzares, ancient Inhabi+ 
eans of Novempopulania, or Gaſcoigne, , — 
Sicambzi, a Peoptt - of Gallia Belgica. They ſeem 
to have been ancient Inhabicanrs of the 
Dukedom of Guelderland - ( ſays Marlianus). be- - 
tween the Macs and the Rhine. But; jn; Prolerny 
(who calls them . Syngambri ) they are placed on 
the furcher fide of the Rhine, with whom agrees 
Suetonius in the. 'Life of Auguſtus, Some wilt 
have them to have been the Inhabirants of the 
Earldom of Zutphen, ow calls them _ Sugane. 
T. SRLS ©; 5 


a great 'Riyer di- 
Belge ; now called 
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bri, az do ſeveral ancient Copies. Funins in his 
Batavia thinks that the Town Sigis , the Caſtle 
of Sigenburch, and the Monaſtery of Sigenberch 
in the County of Bergen, retain ſomething of cheir 
Name. 
iates, Inhabirants of Gaſcofgne, now called Sots. 
Their chief Town is built upon a high Rill in 
che Patrimony of the Metropolitical Church of 
Aquitain. ; p 
Sucflones, Inhabicants of Soiſſens. Their City 
being Epiſcopal, is in Latin called Augnſt« Sneſ- 
m 


ſonum, 

Suevi, - Poſſeflors anciently of the 'greareſt parr 
of Germany ; yer their Counmry was bur lirtle 
known in Ceſar's time. And rhoſe that now 1n- 
habir Swaben, are wichout doubr a branch of the an- 
cient Sueu. | 


T. 


Tamefis, the Jamiſſa of Ptolemy 3 a very large 
and commodious River of England ; which rhe Na- 
tives write Thames, but pronounce Tems : *Tis the 
Port of London. 

f arbelli, a People in the furtheſt part of Gaſcorgne 
upon the Banks of the Ars. They have two 
Epiſcopal Cities, Acqs, in Latin Aque ' Taybelli- 
c&, which is not to be confounded with Tarba in 
che Government of Bigorre in Gaſcoigne 3 and Baj- 


onne, See the Le#tiones Auſoniane of - Foſeph 8ca- 


tiger. SHITE) 

Taruſates, Inhabiratits of the Aquitaniz | Ceſar : 
Some rake them to have inhabired abour Tia, 
a Biſhop's See in the Province of the Auſeri : 

- Though there really be no ſuch place, nor #- 

' Biſhoprick of that name in all Gaſcojgne. 
 Turſat indeed is a Town in the Tetritories 
of the Labretii : Bur how they will inferr 
| _ ie took name from the Taruſates, I: cahnor 
ee. | 

Taurentum, a Town in the Secunda Provincia 
Narbonneſts, of which we have nothing certain, 
They that -rake it for Telomm or Toulon have not 

conſidered the Antiquity thereof. 

Arcolanes ': Theſe were a People of Germany, 
according ro Ceſar ( though there were a'Peo- 
ple of 'this Name. in Gau/) about that place 
which is now called the Foreſt of Schwartzwalr. 
Rhenanus thinks they dwelt on- the Banks of the 
Neckar, where there ſtil! remains an old Caſtle 


narhed Teck, Urſinus upon-Ceſar reads Volce for 


Tefloſages : And orhers, not without 
 Tefloſages. | 
Tenchtheri ; by others Thenchteri ; by Appian, Tan- 

chart 5 by Plutarch, Tenterides 5 and by Prolemy, 

Tingri, a People of Germuny, Willichias rakes them 

ro be thoſe that now inhabir along the Rhine 

and the Lon, where there are abundance of  Faſ- 
ſians, and fome French, H. Finius takes them to 
be thoſe in and abour Dremts, from the Similitude 
of Names. | | 
Ligurinus' Pazus : The chief Town and Ciry 
wheteof' was Aventicnth, now Avenches, as appears. 

by an old Inſcription -ar Avenches, viz. G E N. 

P AG. TIG OR. i. e, Genio Papi Tigtini :+ 

And in another Inſcription rhe Ciry is called Aven- 
_ rica Helvetiorum. SLEPT w 


ground, Volc.e 


Toloſates , the People in | Narbonnois , who till 
_ the Name of Tholoyſians, or People of Tho- 
 b ſe. [FCS | 


{reVviri in' Ceſar, Tribori in Ptolemy , atnd Triberi in 
che Book De Notit, Imp. a People of Gallia Bilgica, 
which you m#y now call Trieriſche, from their 'Me- 
rropolrs' Triers. | oy 

Aribbces : So Ceſar ; Ptolemy, Tribocci. A People of 
Germany; whom Rhenanus calls Stra1b ourghers from 
their Merropolis. | Ih Oſwald che Milter chere is men- 


Uogef 


tion of Zur dreyen Bachen, which feems to have fome 

Aﬀimicy with the Word. Trtbecct. 

Trinobantes, or Arinovantes, a People of Eng- 
land, are thoſe, according to Leland and Lloyd, rhac 
dwell now abour Londen. Nevillins aſCribes to them 
Eſſex and Mudleſez. | 5 8 

Tulingi, thoſe of the Celte that bordered upory 
the Helvetii. Marlianus and Rhellicanus think they 
are thoſe'by the Germens called Lothringers, and by 
the French, Lorrainois, Scudus makes mention of 
Stulingen and Nellenburg, as raking name from them. 

Turones :; Whoſe chief Ciry, being Archiepiſcopal, 

' js Tours, In Ptolemy there is a falſe reading of 
Tvez7ior for Tugoro:, 


V. 


Uangiones, a People of Germany apon the' Rhine. 
By Rhenanus and Litchtenavits, called Wormiſcher 
Bifthumb 3' which Pirchaymerus gainſays, ſuppoſing 
them to be the Inhabirams of Sprer, and the Ne- 

- metes, thoſe of Worms. Bur Sigebertus Gemblacenſor, 
who writ above a hundred Years ago, calls. Worms 
the Ciry of che Vangiones 3 and Joannes Heroldus 
gathers from an old Inſcription there, that Worms 

. wasanciently called Specula Yangionum. 

Ubii, a People of Germany, called alſo by Tacitus, 

Agrippinenſes, from the place now called Colonia A- 

grippina.- Ubich a Village iv the Country of Filters 

perhaps ſtill cerains chere'Name, NI 

Uelauni; and Pagas Velannus, now le pais de Vela : 
Their-chief Town is now- called Le Py." 

Uellaunodumum , a Town of the Senmes. If we | 
may believe Cenalis, *tis that 'we now call Auxerre. 
Vigenereus, thinks *cisChaſfteaulandon, and others that 
*cis Villeneuf in Lorain. nah, 

Uelocaſſes. See Bellocaſſes. | 7 

Ueneti; a part of the ancient Britons, whence Vannes- 
in the leſſer Bretany, Oh | 

Urragri, whoſe chief Tow was Ofodorut, now 
Mertenach, as fome think, a People between rhe 
Rhoſne and the Alpes, 

Uerbigenus, a Village of the Heluetians, in Galliz 
Lugdunenſis, called alſo Vrbigenss, and Urba, by An- 
toninus- 

Ueromandui. Ptolemy in his Martyrologium calls their 
chief Town Auguſta Veromandworum, now St.' Quimtin. 
en Vermand0is, F300 BA SLOTS YY 

Ueſontio : The chief Town of- the Sequani, -Ste $e- 
quans. FO.” ih 

Uienng, a City of the Allobroges, / upon the Rhijne, 
minor ro the Meduli, a People of Aquitaia 5 Now 
Viewne, abt FRY LOT INES 

Unelli, a People of Gallia Celtiza, abour le Contantin 
in lower Normandy. Rl ON BOESR 

Uocates, an ancient People of Aquitain in that' part 
now called le Captalar'- fe Brueh , ſays Brietins. 

Uocontii. They had rwo Epiſcopal Towns ; the 
one named Dia Vocontiorum, "now Die in Danphine ; 
the other Vaſio Vocunttorinie,' now Vaiſom in Pro- 
ww rs ER Gs ons ee; ob o 


us; a Mountain upon the Confines of rhe Tet- 
ricory of Langres, where is'the Head 'of the. 
Maes. Vinefus calls it Mont te Farcille, 
Uolcz. See Arecomici. AL. 
Uſfipetes, a People -of Germany, - which Platareh int 
the Life' of Falizs calls Huſipas!" Rhe/ficanny places 
them berween -the Khine -atd? the Mountains VE 
Heſſe in thax place now called Hochrug, Witfiehin 
thinks theſe" :Mſipetes art rhe fame with the U/jpit 
of Tacity, the Vifpit of Ptolemy, at the Syſiperes 
of '4ppiin. © Yer Ufipii and Ofiprres 'in Titi are 
different People. The Nwfhi' of 'Strabo, I, Pani 
in his Batavia, nolens volens, will have to be the 
Inhabiranrs of the place we now call Zutphen. He 
ſhows in his Tables, that the Viſpit of Ptolemy differ 


from theſe. 
WUahalis, 


4 Geagraphical INDEX, 


Pedium Uxellodani. There- Wn” ﬀ an ple of old 
W. Coyns daily dug up there, and Tome Monuments 
of great Antiquity are ſtill remaining. The Spring 
'Mahalis, or Ulalis, « River of the Batavi, a or Well that 4s -mentioned by Ceſar in the 
| Branch of the Rhine, now called Waal. Tacitzs . Book of his Commentaries in the Siege of this 
ſpeaks of a River named Nahalia , but ſome Co- place, is ſtill ſhown by the Country People, being 
pies read Vahalis in that very place. remarkable for che Town's holding out ſo long 
Uretjodunum, a Town firuare on 'a: ragged Rock by means thereof, againſt rhe ot is aa of Ce- 
which hangs over the Derdgme in the Terricories ſar's Army. The Opinion of tho 1s tq he re 
of the Cadurci, a People of the Prime Aquitania, jefted as ridiculous, who take ic for Cadenac,” See 
The Natives ſtill call it la Puech d Uſpldun, that isz Duranium. 


'The Ancient Names of ſome Cities io Places in "om, 


with the Modern Names thereol, 


Nas fl. Gnadiana. 
Aſtures, Afturia, 
Bzrica, El reyno de Granata. 
Bris fl. Gnadalchibir, 
Baleares, major, & minor, 
Barcinon, Barcelona. 
Czſarea Augalty, Saragyſa. 
Caftilon, C 
Calpe, Gtbratter, 
Cinga fl. Ringa. 
Cartheia, Tariffa: 
Corduba, Cordova. 
Carpentani montes, I ment; de Segovia. 
Calleci, Gallecza. 
Derthoſs, Tortoſa. 
fowl fl. EZ! Doro. 
mporiz, Emporins. 
Ebuſus, Evita. 
Girunda, Girona. 


piberus fl. Hibero. 

Hiſpalis, Sibilia. 

Flerda, Leride. 

Malaca, Malacs. | 

Numantia, Sora. | 
Nerium promontorium, $. Meria de finibus terte: 
Oſcenſes, Oſca- 

Oliſippo, Lisbona, 

Ophiuſa, Frumentara, L 
Pompeiopolis, Pampehina en Navarra, 

Rhoda, Roſes. oy 

Saguincam, Mon vedro, 

Sicoris, fl. El Segro. = 
Setebum, Sative. © 

Sacrum promontoriam, Capo S, Facinel 
Dk Arragon. © 


EIT, 
Pan, Ft 
Valencia, FOO | 
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BOOKS Printed for M, Gilliflower at the Fpread- 
5 F agle in W eſtminſter-Hall. 


Culcivating and right Ordering of Fruit-Gar- 

dens and Kicchen-Gardens: Wirth divers Re- 
fle&ions on ſeveral Parts of Husbandry.. - In Six Books: 
By the famous Monſieur De La Quintinye,. chief Dire+ 
Ror of all the Gardens of the French King.. To which 
is added, his Treariſe cf Orange Trees, with the. rai- 
ſing of Melons, omitted in the French Editions, . Made 
Engliſh, by Fobn Evehn Eſquire, 1luſtrared with Copper 


T H E Compleat Gardner : Or, DireQions for 


— 


Places. 


The Fables of Mop, and other. Mytbologiſts ; with 
Morals and RetleRions. By Sir, Roger .L Eftrange, . 


Cabala, ſive Scrinia Sacra : Matleriey of State and 
Governmenr, in Letters of Jlluſtrjous. Perſons, ard 
Great Miniſters of State, as well Foreign as Domeſtick, 
in the Reigns of: King- Henry VEIL, Queen Elzaberth,King 
James, and King Charles. © Wherein ſuch Secrets. of 
Empire, and Publick Afﬀairs, as were then in; Agitation, 
are clearly repreſented ; and many-remarkable Paſſages 
faithfully colleted. To which is added, - in.this Third 
Edition, A Second Part, confiſting of a choice Colle- 
Qtion of Original Letters and Negotiations, never be- 
fore Publiſhed. Wich Two exa@ Tables to each Part; 
the One of the Letters, and the other of the moſt Re- 
markable Occurrences. 


Effays of Michael Signieur de Montaigne : With Mar- 


ginal Notes, and Quotations of the cited Authors. Made 
Engliſh by Charles Cotton Eſq; 


The Hiſtory of Scotland, from the Year 1423, until 
the Year 1542. containing the Lives and Reigns of 
Fames 1, 1I, INT, IV, and V. With ſeveral Memorials 
of State, during the Reigns of James VI. and Charles I. 
By William Drummond. With a Prefatory. Introdu- 
&tion, raken our of the Records_of that Nation : By 
Mr. Hall of Gray's Inn, The Second Edition. 


An IntroduRtion to the Hiſtory of all che Pgincipal 
Kingdoms ar d Stares in Europe. Writreu Originally in 
High-Dutch by S. P»ffendorff, Counſellour and Hiftorio- 
grapher to rhe King of Sweden, and Duke of Branden- 
burgh. Now compared with the Latin and French Edi- 
tions; And from all faithfully made Engliſh. Wirh the 
Addition of Chronological and orher Nores in the Mar- 
gin. | 


Anglie Notitia : Or, The Preſent Scare of England: 
Wirth divers Remarks upon the ancient State thereof. 
By Edwargd-Chamberlayne, DoRor of Laws. The Eigh- 
teenth Edition, with great Additions and Improve- 
ments. In Three Parts. | 


The Roman Hiſtory, from the building of the City, 


ro-the perfe& Settlement of the Empire by Auguftis 
Ceſar : Containing the ſpace of 727 Years. Defign'd 
as well for the Underſtanding of the Roman Authors 
as the Roman Aﬀairs, By Laurence Eachard, A, 'M. 
of Chriſt-Colledge in Cambridge. - 


The Life of the Famous Cardinal-Duke de Richlien, 
Principal Miniſter of State to Lewis XIII, In Two 
Volumes. 4 


The "Preſent State of Perſia : With a faichful Ac- 
count of the Manners, Religion, and Government of 
thar People. By Monſieur Sanſon, A Miſſionary from 
the French King, Adorn'd with Figures. Done into 


Engliſh. 


The Preſent State of the Empire of Morocco; where. 
in the Situation of the Country, the Manners, | Cu- 
ſtoms, Governmenr, Religion, and Politicks of that 
People are fully deſcribed. By Monſieur De St. Olong 
the French King's Ambaſſador ar the Court. of Moroceo. 
To which is added, Audiences given by- the  Em- 
perour, with the Anſwers. Adorn'd with Sculp- 


rures, 


An IntroduRion to the Hiſtory of the Chief King- 
doms and States of Europe. Written Originally in 
High Dutch, by Samuel Puffendorph, Councellor and 
Hiſtoriographer to the King of Sweden and Duke of 
Brandenburgh, Afterwards tranſlated into Latin ; from 
thence into French 3 and now compared with all, and 
made Engliſh. 


Kalendarium Hortenſe : Or, the Gardner's Almanack, 
dire&ing what he is ro do monthly throughout the Year, 
And whar Fruits and Flowers are in Prime. To 
which is now added in this Eighth Edition, a new 


Conſervatory, or Green-Houſe. With many. other- 


uſefu] Additions. By Fobn Even Eſq; Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 


The Fifteen Comforts of Raſh and Inconfiderate 
Marriage : Or, Se\e& Animadverfions upon the Mifſ- 
carriages of a Wedded Srare, Done our of French. 
The Fourth Edition, with the Addition of Three 
Comforts. 


Moral Maxims and Refle&jons. In Four Parts. 


Written in French by the Duke of Rechefoucault, Now 
made Engliſh. 


Arcana Aulica : Or, Walſingham's Manual of Pru- 
denrtial Maxims for the States-Man and Courtier. To 
which is added, Fragmenta Regalia : Or, Obſervati- 
ons on Queen Elizabeth, herTimes, and Favourites, By 
Sir Robert Naunton, 


The 


Sutter, 


The Summ of the Firft Book of Czfar's C ommientaries ; 


with Obſervations ,_ the 


lency of Cziars Militia. 


= as —_ "_—_— 


ſame, diſcovering the excel- 


The Argument. 


N 


this Firſt Book are contained the ſpecialities of two great Wars, begun 


and ended both in a Summer : The firſt, between Ceſar and the Helvetiz 

he ſecond between him and Arjoviſtus King of the Germans. The Hiſtory 
of the Hel>etians may be reduced to three principal Heads : Under the firſt, 
are the reaſons that moved the Helvetians to entertain ſo deſperate an Expedi- 
tion, and the Preparation which they made for the ſame. The ſecond con- 
taineth their Defeat by Ceſar - And the third, their return into their Coun- 
try. That of Arioviſtus divideth it ſelf into two Parts : The firſt giveth the 


Cauſes that induced 


Ceſar to undertake that War : The ſecond intreateth of 


the War it {elf, and particularly deſcribeth Arioviſtus's Overthtow. 


CHAP. I 


Gallia deſcribed : The Helvetians diſlike their Na- 


tive Seat, and ÞY und to themlſelyes larger 
Territories in the tinent of Gallza. Orge- 


torzx feedeth this Humour , for his own -ad- 
vantage. 


ALLIA «s all divided into three Parts ; 
whereof. the Belges do Inhabit one, 
the Aquitanes another, and thoſe which 
they call Celtes, and we Galls a third: 
All theſe do differ each from others in 

Manners, Language, and in Laws. The River 

Garun doth ſeparate the Galls from the Aquitanes, 

and Matne and Seine do bound them from the Belges. 

Of theſe the Belges are moſt Warlike ; as furtheſt off 

the civility and politure of the Province, and leſs fre- 

quented with Merchants, . or acquainted with ſuch 
things as are by them imported to effeminate Mens 

Minds ; as likewiſe being ſited next to the Ger- 

mans beyond the Rhine, with whom they have con- 

einual Wars. For which cauſe alſo the Helve- 
uuans do excel the reſt of the Galls in Deeds of Arms, 
being in daily Conflits with the Germans, for 
defence of their own Territories, or by invading theirs. 


. The part inhabited by the Galls, beginneth at the 


Rzver Rhone, and 5 bounded with Garun, the Ocean, 
and the confines of the Belges ; and reathing alſo to 
the Rhine, as a Limit” from the Sequans and Hel- 
vetians, it ſtretched Northward. The Belges take 
their beginning at the extreme Confines of Gallia, 
and Inhabit the Country which lieth along the lower 
part of the Rhine, trindling to the North, and #0 
tbe Eaſt. Aquitania ſpreadeth it ſelf. between the 
River Garun and the Pyfencan Hills, and butteth 
upon, the Spaniſh Ocean, between the Welt and the 
North. | 

Amongſt the Helvetians, Orgetorix did far ex- 
ceed_ all others, both for Noble Deſcent and ſtore of 
Treaſure : And when M, Meſfala, and M. Pifo were 


Conſuls, being ſtirred up with the deſire of a King= 
dom, he moved the Nobility to a Commotion ; per= 
ſwading the State to go out of their Confines with their 
whole Power : As an eafie matter for them, that ex- 
celled all other in Valour and Proweſs, to ſeize upon 
the Empire of all Gallia.. To which he. did the ras 
ther perſwade them, for that the Helvetians' were 
on every fide ſhut up, by the Strength and Nature of 
the Place wherein they dwelt; on the one ſide, with 
the depth and breadth of the River Rhine, which 
divideth their Country from. the Germans ; on the 
other fide, with the high ridge of the Hill Jura, 
which runne#th between them and the Yequans ; and 
on the third part they were flanked with the Lake 
Lenianus, and the River Rhone, parting their Ter 
ritories from our Province. - | 

Hence it happened, that being thus. ſtratghtned, 
they could not eafily enlarge themſelves, or make War 
upon the bordering Countries.: And thereupon, being 
Men wholly bent to. Arms and War, were much grie- 
ved, as hayng too little Elbow-Room for. their multi> 
tude of People, arid the renown they had got of their 
Valour ; their whole Country containing but 240 
Mzles in length, and 180 in breadth. Spurred. on 
with theſe Inducements, and moved ſpecially with the 
Authority of Orgertorix, they - reſolved #0 make Pro- 
viſion of ſuch things as were requiſite for their Expe=- 
dition, bought great numbers of Carrs and Horſes, 
for Carriages ; ſowed much Tillage, that they might 
have plenty of Corn in their Fourney ; made Peace 
and Amity with the confining Countries. For the 
perfeting and ſupply of which things, they took Two 


Tears to. be ſufficient ; and im the third," enatted ter victor 
f 110 | 1 lolen "0 tf jo los cols. 
their ſetting forward by a ſolemn Law, aſſigning Ot= PP 


gerorix to grove order for that which remained. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION, _. 


E that will examine rhiis Exped ition *of the 

L 1 Heloetians, by the tranſmigrations and flit- 
tings of other Naticns,, ſhall find> {dine urexam- 
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Obſervations upon CxSaARs 


pled Particularities in the courſe of their proceed- 
ing : For, firſt it hath never been heard, that any 
People utterly abandoned that Country which Na- 


- ture or Providence had allorted them, unleſs they 


were driven thereunto by a general Calamity, as 
the Infection of the Air, the Cruelry and Oppreſ- 
fion of a Neighbour Nation, as were the Suev:= 
ans, who thought it great Honour to ſuffer no Man 
to border upon their Cohfines ; or ſome other unt- 
wverſal, which made the place Inhabitable, and the 


People willing to undertake a voluntary Exile. 


Bur oftentimes we read, that when the Inhabitants 


-of a Country were ſo multiplied, thar the place 


was over-charged with multitudes of off-ſpring, 
and like a poor Father, had more Children than 
it was able to ſuſtain, the abounding ſurplus was 
ſent out to ſeek new Fortunes in Foreign Coun- 
trics, and ro poſſeſs themſelves of a Reſting-ſear , 
which might recompence rhe wants of their Na- 
tive Country, with a plenteous Revenue of nece(- 
ſary Supplements. And in this ſort we read thar 
Rome ſent out many Colonies into divers parts of 
her Empire. And in this manner the ancient 
Galls disburthened themſelves of their ſuperfluiry, 
and ſent them inro Afia. The Gothes came from 
the Iſlands of the Baltick-Sea, and in Sulla's 
Time {warmed oyer Germany : Beſides many orher. 
Nations, whole tranſmigrarions are particularly 
deſcribed by Lazius. But amongft all theſe, we 
find,none that fo Lrinok their Country, bur there 
remained ſome behind to Inhabir the ſame ; from 


whence, as from a Fountain, ſucceeding Ages - 


mighr derive the ſtream of that over-flowing mul- 
titude, and by them take notice of rhe Caules, 
which moved them unto ir. For therr manner 
was in all ſuch Expeditions, and ſending out of 
Colonies, to divide themſelves into rwo or three 
Parts, equal both in equaliry and number : For 
after they had parred rheir common People into 
even Companies, they divided their Nobiliry with 
as great equaliry as rhey could, among rhe for- 
mer Partitions : And then caſting Lots, that parr 
which went out to ſeek new Adventures, left their 
Lands and Poſleflions to the reſt that remained ar 
home ; and: fo by Induſtry they ſupplied thar de- 
fect which continuance of Time had drawn upon 
them. And this was the means which the firſt In- 
habirants of rhe Earth found out after the Flood, 
ro People the uninhabired Places, and ro keep off 
the Inconveniences of Scarcity and Famine. 


The Sezond OBSERVATION. 


H- that would prognoſticate by the courſe of 
4 4 theſe ſeveral Proceedings, whether of rhe rwo 
berokened better Succeſs, hath grearer-reaſon ro 
forerel happineſs to theſe which I laſt ſpake of, 
then to the Helvetians ; unleſs their Valour were 
the greater, and quitted all difficulties which ha- 
tred and envy would caft upon them : For an 
action which ſavourerh of Necefliry ( which was 
always underſtood in ſending out a Colony ) hath 
a more plauſible Paſport amongſt Men, than thar 
which proceederh from a proud voluntary motion. 
For, as Men can be content to tolcrate rhe one, if 
it concern not their particular ; {o on the other 
fide, they count'it gain to puniſh Pride with Shame, 
and to oppoſe themſelves againſt rhe orher. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


O etorix, thirſting after Princely Dignity, 
QI diſcovererh the humour of Vain-glory. For, 
not contented with the ſubſtance of Honour, be- 
ing already of greateſt Power amongſt the Helve- 
tans, and ordering the Afiirs of the Stare by his 


Y 


own direCtion, thought it nothing without the 
Marks and Title of Dignity, unro which the in- 
conveniences of Majefty are annexed : Nor con- 
ſidering that the beſt Honour fitreth nor always in 
Imperial Thrones, nor weareth the Diadems of 
Princes ; bur oftentimes reſteth it ſelf in meaner 
Places, and ſhineth better with obſcurer Titles. 
For proof whereof, to omir Antiquity, rake the 
Family of the Medices in Florence, and particularty 
Cofimo and Lorenzo, whoſe vertue raiſed them ro 


thar height of Honour, that they were nothing In- | 


feriour to the greateſt Porentares of their Time, 
being themſelves bur private Gentlemen in that 
State, and bearing their proper Names as their 
greateſt Titles. But howſoever, the opportunity 
of changing rheir Soil was well obſerved by Orge- 
torix, as the firreſt means to attempt an Innova- 
tion: bur the ſucceſs depended much upon the ior- 
runate proceeding of rheir Expedition. 

For, as a multitude of that nature can be con- 
rent to attribute a great. parr of rheir happiticſh, 
wherein every Man thinketh himſelf pray 
interefſed, ro an eminent Leader ; and in.that,u= 
niverſal exrafie of Toy, will eafily admit an altc- 
ration of rheir Stare: ſo, if the ifſue be in any re- 
ſpect unfortunate, no Man will acknowledge hina+ 
{elf Faulry, bur every one defiring to diſcharge his 
Paſſion upon ſome Object, a chiet director is like- 
lieft ro be the Mark, art which the Darts' of their 
Diſcontenr will be thrown ; and then he: will find 
it hard ro effect what he intendeth. SIN 


. . ; 2 


CHAT: It 
Orgetorix's Practices are diſcovered : His Death. 
he Helvetians continue rhe reſolntion 'of- their 
Expedition , and prepare themſelves accor- 
dingly. | | my 


ro the adjoyning States; and firſt per- 


lides 4 Sequan (whoſe Father had for ma= 
ny Years Reigned in that place, and was by the Se- 
nate and People of Rome ſtiled with the Title of a 
Friend )to poſſeſs himſelf with the $igniory of that State 
which hs Father formerly enjoyed ; and in like man=- 
ner dealt with Dumnorix the Heduan, Divirtacus's 
Brother (who at that time was the only Man of that 
Province, and very well beloved of the Commons ) 
to endeavour the like there ; and withal, gave him bis 
Daughter in Marriage ; ſkewing them by lively rea- 
ſons, that it was an caſie matter to effet their De- 
fiens ; for that he being ſure of the ſoveraignty of 
hx State, there was no doubt but the Helvetiars 
would do much throughout all Gallia, and ſo made 
no queſtion to ſettle them in thoſe Kingdoms, 
with hi Power and Forces, Drawn on with theſe 
Inducements, they gave Faith and Oath each to 
other, hoping with the ſupport of the ſoveraignty 
of three mighty Nations, to poſſeſs themfelves of all 
Gallia. | 
Thu thing being diſcovered, the Helvetians ( ac- 


cording to their Cuſtoms) cauſed Orgetorix to an- 


ſwer the matter in durance : whoſe Puniſhment upon 
the Attaint, was to be burned alive. Againſt the 
day of Tryal, Orgetorix had got together all bis 
Family, to the number of Ten Thouſand Men, be- 
ſides divers Followers, and others far indebted, which 
were many ; by whoſe means he eſcaped a judicial 
hearing. The People thereupon being much incenſe, 
agreed the Magiſtrate ſhould execute their Laws with 
fire of Arms, and to that end ſhould raiſe the Coun- 

| fry : 


Rgetorix thereupon undertook Imployment Ceſar] 


ſwaded Cafticus, the Sen of Catamanra- ® 


"- 
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Lib. 


ff 


try + But in the mean tinie Orgetorix was found 

dead, not without ſuſpicion ( as was conceived ) that 

he himſelf was guilty thereof. | 
Notwithſtanding hs Death, the Helvetians did 


purſue their former deſign of leaving their Country : 


And when they thought themſelves ready prepared, 


they ſet Fire on all their Towns (which were in num- 


ber Twelve ) together with four hundred Villages, be- 


fides private Houſes, and burnt likewiſe all the Corn, 
ſave that they carried with them ; that all hope of 


return being taken away, they might be the readter 
to undergo all hazards : And commanded that every 
Man ſhould carry ſo much Meal with him as would 


ſerve for three Months, 


*Savoyards, 


The omiſſion 
mn the elve- 
nan Exped:e 
1100, 


Moreover ' alſo they perſwaded the Rauraci, the 
Tulingi, and Latobrigi, their Neighbour Borderers, 
that putting on the ſame Reſolution, they would ſet 
Fire on all their Habitations, and go along with them. 
And likewiſe took unto them the Bott, which had 
dwelt beyond the Rhine, but were now ſeated in the 
Territories of the Norici, and had taken the Capital 
Town of that Country, There were only two ways 
which . gave them Paſſage out of their Country ; the 
one through the Sequans, very narrow and difficult, 
between the Hill Jura, and the River Rhone, by 
which a ſingle Cart could ſcarce paſs ; and had a 
high Hill hanging over, that a ſmall Force might 
eaſily hinder them. The other was through our Pro- 
vince, far eaſier and readier ; foraſmuch as the Ri- 
ver Rhone, running between the Helverians and the 
* Allobroges (who were lately brought im obedience fo 
the People of Rome ) did give paſſage in divers 
places by Fords. | 

The utmoſt Town belonging to the Allobroges, 
that bordereth upon the Utdyeians # Geneva; 
whereunto adjoyneth a Bridge leading to the Helve- 
tians ; who doubted not but to perſwade the Allo- 
broges ( that ſeemed as yet to carry no great affeti- 
on to the People of Rome) or at leaſt to force them 
zo give them paſſage. Things being now ready for 
their Fourney, they aſſigned a day when all ſhould 
meet together upon the Banks of Rhone : which day 
was the firſt of the Calends of April, in the Conſul- 
ſhip of Lu. Piſo, and A. Gabinius. 


| 


OBSERVATION. 


A® theſe Proviſo's were all requiſire ; ſo one 
thing was omitted, which might have fut- 


thered rheir- good Fortune more than any thing - 


thought of : which was, to have concealed by all 
means the rime of their departure. For all the 
Beaſts of the Wood muſt needs ſtand at gaze, 
when ſuch Lyons rouzed themſelves our of their 
Dens ; and be then very watchful of their ſafety, 
when they knew the initanr of Time, when ſome 
of rheir Spoils muſt needs be offered ro appeaſe 
their Fury. Or art the leaſt ir behoved them ſo to 
have dealt by Hoſtages and Treaty, that ſuch as 
were likelieſt and beſt able ro croſs their Defign- 
ments might have been no hindrance of their Pro- 
ceedings : Conſidering there were but rwo ways 
out of their Country by which they might go ; 
The one narrow and difficult, berween the Hill 
Fura and the River Rhone, by the Country of the 
Sequani ; the other through Provence, far eafier 
and ſhorrer, bur not ro be taken bur by the per- 
miſſion of the Romans. Burt howlſoever, their Er- 
ror was, that after two Years Proviſion to go, 
and having made an exterminating Decree, which 
enjoyned them to go, when they came to rhe 
poinr, they knew not what way to go. 


COMMENTARIES. 


CHAP. Il. 


Caſar denicth the Helvetjans Paſſage through the 
Koman Province : He Forrtifieth the Paſſage be- 
tween the Hill Fura, and the Lake of Geneva. 


S ſoon as Cxelar was advertiſed that their 

| purpoſe was to paſs through ond Prove he 
hafted to leave the * City, and poſting by 

great Fourneys into the further Gallia, he 

came to Geneva. And inrol/ing great Forces through; 
out all the Province, for that there was but one Le- 
gion in thoſe Parts, he brake down the Bridze at 
Geneva. . : | | 

The Helverians having intelligence of Cxſat's 
arrival, ſent divers of the beſt of their Nobility Em< 
baſſadors unto him, whereof Numeius and Verdocti- 
us were the Chief, to give him notice, that they had 
a purpeſe to paſs peaceably through the Province, has 
ving no other way to go : and therein to pray hu ſuf= 
ferance and permiſſion. 

Cziar, well remembring how Lu. Caffins the 
Couſnl was ſlain, his Army beaten, and the Soldiers 
put under the Yoke, did not hold it convenient to 
grant their Requeſt. Neither did he think that Men 
ſo ill-afeed could forbear to offer Wrengs and Inſc= 
lencies, if leave were given them as were required. 
Howbeit, for the better gaining of Time, and pets 
ting ſuch Forces together as were cauſed to be Inrolled, 
he anſwered the Commiſſioners that he would take 4 
time of Deliberation ; and to that end willed them to 


return again by the Tdes of April. And, in the mean - 


time, with that Legion he had ready, and the Soldi- 
ers that came out of the Province, he made a Ditch, 
and a Wall of ſixteen Foot in height, from the Lake 
Lemanus, which runneth into the Rhone; to the 


Hill Jura, that divideth the Sequans from the Hel- 


vetians, being in length nineteen Miles ; and _ 
ſed Gariſons and Fortreſſes along the Wark, the bet- 


ter to impeach them, if happily they went about to 
break out by Force. 


At the day appointed, when the Embaſſadors re= 


 Furned for a Reſolution, he utterly denied to give any 


leave to paſs through the Province ; having neither 
Cuſtom nor Preſident from the People of Rome to 
warrant him in that kind. And if they ſhould en- 
deavour it by Force of Arms, he would oppugn them. 


The Fir# OBSERV ATION. 


2 manner of prolonging of time to reinforce 
the Troops,or get ſome other advantage, as it 
was then of great ule to Ceſar, and hath oftentimes 
been practiſed to. good purpoſe ; ſo doth it diſcover 
to a circumſpect. Enemy, by the directions in the 
meantime ( which cannot eafily be ſhadowed) the 
drift of that delay, and ſo inviteth him with greats 
er Courage to take the opportunity of that preſent 
Advantage ; eſpecially if tract of Time may 
ſtrengthen the one, and nor further theother ; which 


is eaſily diſcerned by the circumſtances of the 
Action. 


The Second OBSE RV ATION: 


T He Requeſt ofthe Helvetians ſeemed to deſerve 
a facile Anſwer ; being in effect no more than 
Narure had given to the River Rhone: which was 
to paſs through the Province, with as much ſpeed 
and as little hurt as they could. Burt Ceſar look- 
ing further into the matter, and comparing things 
already paſt with Occurrences that were to follow 


_ after,found the Majeſty of the Roman Empire ro be 


intereſſed in the anſwer ; being either ro maintain 
her Greatneſs by reſiſting her Enemies, or to de- 
BE 2 generate 
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Czar. 


Obſervations upon Cn$AR's 


generate from ancient Vertue by gratifying ſuch 
as ſought her Ruine : Which in matter of State 


are things of great conſequence. And further, he 


knew it to be an unſafe courſe to ſuffer an Enemy 
ro have means of doing hurt; conſidering that the 
nature of Man is always prone to load him with 
further wrongs whom he had once injured : Not 
bur rhar he could peradventure be content to end 
the Quarrel upon that advantage ; bur fearing rhe 
other whom he wronged, to expect but an oppor- 
runity of Revenye, he gets what advantage he can 
beforehand, and fo ceaieth not until he have added 
a bloody end ro an injurious beginning 


The Third O BSERV ATION. 


(' Oncerning this marvellous Fortification be- 
3 rween the Hill and the Lake, how ſerviceable 
ſuch works were unto him in all his Wars, in whar 
ſorr, and in how ſmall a time they were made; I 
will deferr the Treatiſe of them until 1 come tro 
the height of Alefia, where he gave ſome ground of 
that hyperbolical Speech, An me deleto, non ani- 
madvertcbatis decem habere lettas quidem legiones 
populum Romanum, que non ſolum vob objiſtere, 


| ſed etiam calum diruere poſſent ? 


CHAP. IV: 


The Helvetians failing to paſs the Rhone, rake the 
way through the Country of the Sequanz. Ceſar 
haſteth into Italy, and there Inrolleth more Le- 
gions: And returning, overthroweth part of 
them at the River Arar. 


HE Helverians fruſtrated of their former 
hope, went about, ſome with Boats coupled 
together, others with Flats ( whereof they 
| made preat ſtore) the reſt by Fords and 
Places where the River was ſhallow, ſometimes in the 
Day, and oftentimes in the Night to break out : But 
being beaten back, by the help of the Fortification, 
and the concourſe of Soldiers, and multitude of Wea- 
pons, they deſiſted from that attempt. 

There was only another way left through the Se- 
quans, which they could not take by reaſon of the 
narrowneſs thereof, but by the favour of the Country. 
And foraſmuch as of themſelves they were able to pre- 
vail little therein, they ſent Meſſengers to Dumno- 
rix the Heduan, that by hs med:ation they might 
obtain ſo much of the Sequans. Dumnorix, what 
through favour and bounteous Carriage, was of great 
Power in hy Country, much affeting the Helvetians 
by reaſon of his Marriage with Orgetorix's Daugh- 
ter ; and drawn on with a deſire of a Kingdom, gave 
hi Mind to new Projefs ; labouring to pratifie many 
States, to tie them the rather to favour hu courſes. 
And thereupon undertaking the buſineſs, got the Se- 
-quans to give the Helverians leave ro paſs through 
their Cons 3 giving each other Pledges, that the 
Sequans ſhould not interrupt the Helverians 7x their 
Fourney, nor they offer any injury to the Country. 

It was told Czſar that the Helvetians were deter- 
mined to paſs through the Territories of the Sequans 
and Heduans, on the confines of the Santons, who 
are not far from the borders of the Tholoſans, a 
People of the Province ; which if they did, he fore- 
ſaw how dangerous it would be to have a Warlike Na 
tion, and ſuch 4s were Enemies to the People of Rome 
zo come ſo near them, and to have the advantage of 
an open and plenteous Country. 

For which cauſes he left T. Labienus a Legate to 
command thoſe Works, and he himſelf made preat 
Fourneys to pet into Italy; where he Inrolled two 
Legions, and took three mare out of their Wintering 


Camps near about Aquileia : And-with. theſe five Le- 
gions. went the next way over the Alps into the fur- 
ther Gallia. here, by the way, the Centrons, Ga= 
roceli, and Caruriges taking advantage. of the open 
Ground, did ſeek, to keep the Army from paſſa e: 
But being beaten and. put off by many Shirmiſhes, 
they came in ſeven days from Ofcellum, a Town im 
the furtheſt Parts of the nearer Province, into the 
Confines of the Vocontii, a People of the further Pro» 
vince : . From whence he led them into the Territories 
of the Allobroges, and ſo unts the Sabufans, that 
are the firſt beyond the Rhone, bordering upon the 
Province. Fl | 

By that time the Helvetians Bad carried their 
Forces through the Streights and Frontiers of the 
Sequans, into the Dominions. of the Heduans, and 
began to Forage and Pillage their Country. Who 
finding themſelves unable to make R ; nevi ſent 
Meſſengers to Cxſar to require Aid; ſhewing their 
deſerts to. be ſuch from time to time of the People of 
Rome, that might challenge a greater reſpe& than 
to have their Country ſpoiled, their Children led into 
Captivity, their Towns Aſſaulted and Taken, as it 
were in the ſight of the Roman Army. At the ſame 
inſtant likewiſe the Ambarri, tha had dependency 
and alliance with the Heduans, adviſed Cxfar that 
their Country was utterly waſted, and they ſcarce able 
to keep the Enemy from entring their Towns. In 
like manner alſo the Allobroges that had Farms and 
Poſſeſſions beyond the Rhone, fled direly to Czar, 
complaining that there was nothing left them but the 
Soil of their Country. 


With which advertiſements Cxfar was ſo moved, 


that he thought it not convenient to linger further, 
or expe until the Fortunes of their Allies were all 
waſted, and that the Helvetians were come unto the 
Santones. The River * Arar, that runneth through 
the confines of the Heduans and gr into the 
Rhone, paſſeth away with ſuch a ſtillneſs, that by view 
of the Eye it can hardly be diſcerned which way the 
Water taketh. This River did the Helverians paſs 
over by Flotes and Bridges of Boats. When Czſar 
was advertiſed by by Diſcoverers that three parts of 
their Forces were already paſt the Water, and that 
the fourth was left behind on thu fide the River ; 
About the third Watch of the Night he went out of 
the Camp with three Legions, and ſurpriſing that 
part which was not as yet pot over the River, flew a 
great part of them: The reſt fled into the next 
Woods. 

Thx part was the Tigurine Canton : And the 
Helvetians being all parted into four diviſions, thu 
Canton alone in the Memory of our Fathers flew L. 
Cafſius the Conſul, and put hs Army under the 
Toke. So whether it were by chance, or the Provi- 
dence of the Gods, that part of the Helvertian State 
which gave ſo great a Blow to the Roman People, 
was the firſt that did Penance for the ſame. Where- 
:n Czxſar took Revenge not only of the Publick, but 
of hx particular Loſs too ; foraſmuch as the Tigu- 
rines had in that Battel with Caſſius ſlain L. Pifo, 
the Grandfather of L. Piſo, his Father-in-law. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION: 


His Defeat being chiefly a ſervice of execution 
upon ſuch as were taken at a dangerous diſ- 
advantage, which Men call unaware, containerh 
theſe rwo Adviſoes. Firſt, Not to neglect thar 
advantage which Sertorius by the Hairs of his 
Horſe-Tail hath proved to be very Important ; 
that beginning with a part, it is a matter of no 
difficulty ro overcome the whole. Secondly, Ir 
may ſerve for a Caveat, fo to tranſport an Army 
over a Water, where the Enemy is wirhin a rea- 
ſonable March, rhat no part may be fo and 
om 
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Czſar. 


fram the Body of the Army, that advantage may 
thereby be taken ro cut them off altogether, and 


ſeparate them from themſelves. The fafeſt and 


 moft Honourable way to tranſport an Army over 


a River, is by a Bridge, placing at each end ſuf- 
ficient Troops of Horſe and Foot, to defend the 
Army from _—_— Afaulrs as they paſs. over the 
Water. And thus went Ceſar over the R/:ne into 
Germany two ſeveral times. 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


Oncerning the circumſtance of Time, when 
Ceſar went out of his Camp, which is noted 
to be in the third Watch, we muſt underſtand 
that the Romans divided rhe whole Night into 
four Watches, every Watch containing rhree hours : 
And theſe Watches were diftinguiſhed by ſeveral 
Notes and Sounds of Corners or Trumpets ; that 
by the diftinction and diverſiry thereof it might 
eafily be known what Watch was founded. The 
charge and office of ſounding the Warches, be- 
longed to the chiefeſt Centurion of a Legion, 
whom they called Primipilus, or Primus Centurio ; 
at whoſe Pavilion the 'Trumperers atrended, to be 
directed by his Hour-Glaſs. | 
The firſt Watch began always at Sun-ſerting, 
and continued three hours (I underſtand ſuch 
hours as the Night contained, being divided into 
Twelve : For the Romans divided their Nighr as 
well as their Day into rwelve equal ſpaces, which 
they called hours :) The ſecond Warch continued 
unril Midnight ; and then the third Watch began, 
and contained likewiſe three hours : 'The fourth 
was equal to the reft, and continued until Sun- 
rifing. So that byr his Phraſe de tertia _— we 
underſtand thar Cfar. went out of his Camp in 
the third Watch, which was after Midnight : And 
ſa we muſt conceive of the reſt of the Watches, 
often as we ſhall find them mentioned in Hi- 
ory. 


CHAP TY. 


Ceſar paſſerh over the River Arar : His Horſemen 
Encounter with the Helvetians, and\are niuch 


worked. 


\ Frer thi Overthrow he cauſed a Bridge to be 
made over the River Arar, and carried over 
hs Army to purſue the reſt of the Helve- 

, tian Forces. The Helvetians much daun- 
ted at by ſuddain coming, that had got over the Ri- 
ver in one day, which they could ſcarce do in twenty, 
ſent Embaſſadors unto him, of whom Divico was 
Chief, that Commanded the Helverians in the War 
againſt Caffins : Who dealt with Cxlar to this ef- 

eft ; That if the People of Rome would make Peace 
with the Helvetians, they would go into any part 
which Czſar ſhould appoint them : But if otherwiſe 
he would proſecute War, that he ſhould remember 
the Overthrow which the People of Rome received by 
their Valour ; and not to attribute it to their own 

Worth, that they had ſurprized at unawares a part 
of their Army, when ſuch as had paſſed the River 
could not come to ſuccour them. They had learned of 
their Forefathers, to contend rather by Valour, than 
by Craft and Devices ; and therefore let him beware 
that the place wherein they now were did not get a 
Name, or carry the Mark to all future Ages of an 
eminent Calamity to the People of Rome, and of the 
utter deſtruttion of hy Army. 

To ths Cziar anſwered ; That he made the leſs 
doubt of the Succeſs of theſe buſineſſes, in that he 
well remembred, and knew thoſe things which the 


COMMENTARIES. 


Helverian Commiſſioners had related : Afid was ſo 
much the rather grieved thereat, becauſe it happened 
without any we or. deſert of the People of Rome ; 
who, if he were guilty of any wrong done unto them, 
it were a matter of no difficulty to beware of their Pra- 
Aices : but therein was hy Error, that he could think, 
of nothing which he had committed, that might cauſe 
him to fear ; neither could he fear without occaſion. 
And if he would let paſs former Inſolencies, conld be 
forget thoſe late and freſh Injuries ? for, that they 
had attempted to paſs through the Province by force 
of Arms, ſacked and pillaged the Heduans, Am< 
bars, and Allobrogians that did ſo inſolently vaunt 
of their Viftory, admiring that theſe Injuries were 
ſuffered ſo long time to reſt unrevenged, came all in 
the end to one paſs. For the Immortal Gods were 
wont ſometimes to pive happineſs and long Impunity 
to Men, that by the preater alteration of things, the 
Puniſhment ſhould be the more grievous for their Of= 
fences. Howbeit if they would give Heſtapes for the 
Performance of thoſe things which were to be agreed 
upon, and ſatisfie the Heduans and Allobrogians, 
together with their Allies, for the Injuries they had 
done unto them, he would be content to make Peace 
with them. 

Divico replied, That they were taught by their 
Anceſtors to take Hoſtages rather than to give them, 
whereof the People of Rome were Witneffes : And 
thereupon departed. The next day they removed the 
Camp, and the like did Czſar, ſending all his Horſe 
before, to the number of Four Thouſand ( which he 
had raiſed in the Province, and drawn from the He- 
duans and their Aſſociates) to underſtand which way 
the Enemy took ; who, proſecuting the Rereward over= 
hotly, were forced to undertake the Helvetian Cas 
valry in a place of diſadvantage ; and thereby leſt 
ſome few of their Company. 24,7 

The Enemy made Proud with that Encounter, 
having with Five Hundred Horſe beaten ſo great 4 
multitude; did afterwards make head with more a= 
furance-; and ſometimes ſtuck, not to. ſally ont of the 
Rereward and aſſault our Party. Cxfar Rept back 
his Men from Fighting ; and held it enough for the 
preſent, to keep the Enemy from ſpoiling and harry- 
ins the Country : And went on for fifteen days to- 
gether in ſuch manner, as there were but froe or Jix 
Mzles between the firſt Troops of our Army, and the 
Rereward of theirs, 


OBSERVATION. 


Tz example of the Helvetians may leflen a 
Commander, nor to wax infolent upon every 
Overthrow which the Enemy rakerh, bur duly ro 
weigh rhe true cauſes of a Victory gotten, or an 
Overthrow taken ; thar apprehending the righr 
current of the Action, he may neither vaunt of a 
blind Victory, nor be diſmayed at a caſual 
miſhap. | 
And herein ler a heedful warineſs ſo moderate 
the ſequels of Victory in a triumphing Spirit, thar 
the care and jcalouſie to keep ſtill that tweer-ſound- 
ing fame on foor, may as tar ſurpaſs the Induſtry 
which he firſt uſed ro obtain it, as the continuance 
of happineſs doth exceed the beginning of good 
Fortunes. For ſuch is the nature of our Soul, 
thar alrhongh from her Infancy, even to the Man- 
hood of her Age, ſhe never tound want of that 
which ſhe luſted after ; yer when ſhe meererh 
with a _counterbuffe ro check her Appetite, and re- 
{train her Aﬀections from their ſatisfaction, ſhe is 
as much rroubled in that wanr, as if ſhe had ne- 
ver received any Contentment art all : For our 
Will to every object which it ſeekerh after, be- 
getteth always a new Apperite, which is not fa- 
tisfhied wirh a former quirtance, bur either ſcekerh 
preſent 


Cz\ar. 


Obſervations upon Cisars 


preſent Paymient, or returneth diſcontentmient un» 
to.the Mind. 

And as our Soul is of an everlaſting Being, and 
cannot think of an end ro her beginning ; ſo ſhe 
ſeekerth a perpetual conrinuance of ſuch things as 
ſhe luſteth after : Which he that meanerth ro hold 
Forrune his Friend, will endeavour ro maintain. 


CHAP. VL 


Ceſar ſenderh to get the advantage of a Hill, and 
ſo to:give rhe Helvetians Battel : Bur is put off 
by. falſe Intelligence. The opportunity being 
loſt he intenderth Proviſion of Corn. 


FN the mean time Czar preſſed the Heduans from 
= M4day fo day to bring in Corn, according to their 
promiſe : For by reaſon of the cold Temperature 
of Gallia, which lieth to the Northward, it hap- 
pened not only that the Corn was far from being ripe, 
but alſo that there was ſcarce Forrage for the horſes. 
And the Proviſions which were brought along the Rix 
ver Arar ſtood him in ſmall ſtead at that time, foraſ- 
much as the Helvetians had taken their Fourney clean 
from the River, and he would by no means forſake 
FRDem, 

The Heduans putting it off from one day to another, 
gave out ſtill it was upon coming. But when Czar 
found the matter ſo long delayed, and that the day of 
meting out Corn to the Souldiers was at hand, calling 
before him the chiefet Princes of the Heduans, of 
whom he had great numbers in his Camp, and a- 
mong# them Divitiacus and Liſcus, who for that 
time were the ſovereign Magiſtrates ( which they call 
Vergobret, being yearly created, and having power 
of life and death ) he did greatly blame them, that 
he was not ſupplied with Corn from them, the Enemy 
being ſo near, and in ſo needful a time, that it could 
Mes, £4 be bought for money, nor had out of the fields : 
Eſpecially when for their ſake, and at their request he 
had undertook that War. Whereat he was the rather 
grieved, becauſe he found himſelf forſaken of them. 
At length Liſcus, moved with Czlars Speech, diſ- 
covered ( which before he had kept ſecret ) that there 
were ſome of great Authority amongft the Commons, 
that could do more being private perſons, than they 
could do being Magiſtrates. Theſe by ſeditious and 
bad Speeches, did deferr the people from bringing Corn : 
ſhewing it better for them, ſince they could not attain 
to the Empire of Gallia, to undergo the Sovereignty of 
the Galls, than the Romans : For they were not to 
doubt but if the Romans vanquiſhed the Helvertians, 
they would bereave the Heduans of their liberty, with 
the reft of all Gallia. By theſe men are our delibe- 
rations and counſels, or whatſoever elſe 1s done in the 
Camp, made known to the Enemy. That they were 
not able to keep them in obedience. That he knew well 
withall what danger he fell into by acquainting Czſar 
with theſe things ; which was the cauſe he had kept 
them from him ſo long. ; 

Czſar perceived that Dumnorix ( Divitiacus Bro- 
ther ) was ſhot at by this Speech of Liſcus : but for- 
aſmuch as be would not have thoſe things handled in 
the preſence of ſo many, he ſpeedily brake off the Coun- 
cil, and retaining Liſcus, aſked privately after thoſe 
things which he had delivered in the Aſſembly ; where- 
unto he ſpake more freely and boldly than before. And 
enquiring ſecretly of others, he found it to be true, that 
Dumnorix was of great Courage and ſingularly fa- 
voured for his Liberality of the Common People, defi- 
rous of Novelties and Changes, and for many years had 

hept at a low rate the Taxes and Impoſitions of the 
is. foraſmuch as no man durFt contraditt what 
he would have dene. By which courſes he had increa=- 
ſed his private Eſtate, and got great Means to be li- 


beral : For a great number of Horſemen did only live 
upon his Entertainment, and: were continually about 
him, being not only powerful at home, but abroad alſo 
among#t divers of the neighbour States ; and fot this 
cauſe had married his Mother to 4 great rich Man, 
and of a noble Houſe, in the Country of the Bituriges, 
himſelf had took 'a' wife: of the Helverians; had 
matched h1s Siſter by his Mother, and others of his Kjn, 
nto other States. For that Affinity he favoured and 
wiſhed well to the Helvertians : and on the other ſide 
hated the Romans, atd' ſpecially Czſar of all others ; 
for that by their coming into Gallia his power was 
weakened and Divitiacus his Brother reſtored to his 
ancient Honour and Dignity, If any miſcaſualty hap- 
pened to the Romans,h:s hope was toobtain the Princi= 
pality by the favour of the Helvertians: whereas the 
Sovereignty of the Romans made him not only deſpair 
of the Kingdom, but alſo of the Favour, or what other 
thing ſoever he now enjoyed. And Czſar had found 
out by inquiry, that the beginning of the Flight;-when 
the Cavalry was routed, came from Dumnorix and 
his Horſemen ; for he commanded thoſe Troops which 
the Heduans had ſent to aid Cxiar ; and out of that 
diſorder the ret of the Cavalry took a fright - | 

Which things being diſcovtred, foraſmuch as theſe 
ſuſpicions were ſeconded with matters of certainty, in 
that he had brought the Helvetians through the Con- 
fines of the Sequans, had cauſed Hoſtages to be gi- 
ven on either fide, and done all thoſe things not only 
without warrant from the State, but without acquaint 
ing them therewith, and laſtly, in that he was accuſed 
by the Magiſtrate of the Heduans, he thought it cauſe 
ſufficient for him to puniſh him, or to command the 
State to do Fuſtice upon him. One thing there was which 
might ſeem to oppugn all this ; the ſmgular Aﬀettion of 
Divitiacus h7s Brother to the People of Rome ; the great 
love he bare particularly to Caeſar, his Loyalty, Fuſtice 
and Temperance ; and therefore he feared leaft his 
Puniſhment might any way alienate or offend Divi- 
tiacus ſincere Aﬀe&tion, And therefore before he did 
any thing, he called Divitiacus, and putting aſide the 
ordinary Interpreters, he ſpake to him by M. Valerius 
Procillus, one of the principal Men of the Province of 
Gallia, his familiar Friend, and whom he ſpecially 
truſted in matters of importance, and took notice what 
Dumnotrix had uttered in his preſence, at a Council 
of the Galls, ſhewing alſo what informations be had 
privately received concerning him : and therefore by 
way of advice deſired, that without any offence to him, 
either he himſelf might call him in queſtion, or the 
State take ſome courſe in the ſame. 

Divitiacus embracing Czſar with many tears, be- 
ſought him not to take any ſevere Courſe with his Bro- 
ther ; he knew well that all thoſe things were true, 
neither was there any Man more grieved thereat than 
himſelf. For whereas he had Credit and Reputation, 
both at home and among other States of Gallia, and 
his Brother being of ſmall Power by reaſon of his 
Youth, was by his Aid and Aſiſtance grown into Fa= 
vour and Authority, he uſed thoſe means as an ad- 
vantage not only to weaken his Authority, but to bring 
him to Ruine : And yet nevertheleſs he found himſelf 
overruled through brotherly Aﬀe&ion, and the opinion 
of the Common People. And if Cxiar ſhould take 
any ſtrift Account of theſe Offences, there was nq man 
but would think it was done with his Privity, conſider- 
ing the place he held in his Favour ; whereupon would 
conſequently follow on his behalf, a general alienation 
and diſtaſt of all Gallia. 

As he uttered theſe things, with many other words 


* accompanied with Tears, Cxiar taking his Right- 


hand, comforted him, and deſired him to entreat no 
further : For ſuch was the reſpe&# he had unto him, 
that for his ſake, and at his reque#t he forgave both 
the Injury done to the Common-wealth, and the Diſ- 
pleaſure which he had juſtly conceived for the Jos. 
An 


Lib. 
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And+hereupon called Dummnorix before him, and in 
the preſence of his Brother ſhewed him wherein be had 
deſerved much blame aud reproof ; told him what he 
had underſtood, and what the State complained on ; ad- 
wviſed him to avoid all occaſions of miſlike for the fu= 
ture ; that which was pa#t he had forgiven him, at 
Divitiacus his Brothers Entreaty. Howbeit he ſet 
Eſpials upon him, to obſerve his courſes, that he might 
be informed what he did, and with whom he con- 
verſed. | 

The ſame day, underſtanding by - the Diſcoverer 
that the Enemy was lodged under a Hill, about eight 
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place by a natural Inclination did further their 
courſe. | 
And to conclude, if the Battel ſucceeded nor ac- 
cording to their defire, the favour of rhe place af- 
forded them means of a ſtrong Retreat. ithe high- 
eft part whereof they had commonly therr Camps 
well fenced, and fortified againſt all Chances. 7 
ir be demanded, whether the upper Ground be of 
like uſe in regard of our Weapons ; I anfwer, that 
in a Skirmiſh of Shor I rake the advantage to he 
in the lower Ground rather than on the Hill; for 
the Pieces being haſtily charged, as commonly 


Miles from his Camp, he ſent ſome to take a view of they are after the firſt Volley, if the Buller chance 


the Hill, and of the Aſcent from about the ſame. 
Which was found, and accordingly reported unto him 
to be very eaſie. In the third Watch of the Night he 
ſent away T. Labienus the Legat with two Legions, 
and thoſe Guides that knew the way ; commanding 
him to poſſeſs himſelf of the top of that Hill. - Him- 
ſelf, about the fourth Watch, marched on after the 
Enemy, the ſame way they had gone, ſending all his 


. Horſemen before. 


\ P. Caufidius, that was held for a preat Souldier 
firſt in the Army of L. Syla, and Fawirds with 
M. Craſſus, was ſent before with the Diſcoverers. At 
the breaking of the day, when Labienus had got the 
top of the Hill, and himſelf was come within a Mile 
and half of the Helverian Camp, without any notice 
to the Enemy either of - his or Labienus's Approach 
( as was afterwards found by the Captives ) Caufidius 


came running as fait as his Horſe cold drive,and told 
bim that the Hill which Labienus ſhould have taken, 


was iheld by the Galls ; which he perceived plainly 
by the Armes and Enfſigns of the Helvetians. Where 
upon Czar drew his Forces to the next Hill and em- 
battelled the Army. YM 294.5 

Labienus ( according to the diretions he had from 
Czſar, not to fight, unleſs he ſaw his Forces near the 
Enemies Camp, that they might both at the fame 
time aſſault them from divers Parts at'once') when 
he had took the Hill, kept his Men from Battel, ex- 
petting our Army. 

At length when it was far in the day, Czxſar under- 


' flood by the Diſcoverers that the Hill was poſſeſſed by 


© Places of ad- 
= vantage in the 
= Roman Wars. 


his Party ; as alſo that the Enemy was, diſlodged, and 
that Cauſidius was ſo aſtoniſhed with fear, that he re- 
reported to have ſeen” that which he ſaw not. The 
fame day he followed the Enemy at the diſtance he 
had formerly uſed, and encamped himſelf three Miles 
from them. The day following, foraſmuch as the Ar= 
my was to be paid in Corn within two days next after, 
and that he was but eighteen Miles diſtant from 


Bibract, 4 great and opulent City of the Heduans, he - 


turned aſide from the Helvetians, and made towards 


Bibract. 


The Firſf OBSERVATION. 


You getting of this Hill as a place of advantage, 


was marvellous important ro the happy ſucceſs 
of the Barrel : for the advantage of rhe place is nor 
only noted as an eſpecial' cauſe of caſe Vidtory 
rhroughout this Hiſtory, but in all their Wars, from 
the very Cradle of rheir Empire, it deared their 
Armies from all difficulties, ro what exrremities ſo- 
ever they were pur. The firſt reaſon may be in 
regard of rheir Darts and Slings, and eſpecially 
rheir Piles ; which being a heavy deadly Weapon, 
could not any way be ſo available being caſt coun- 


termount, or in a plain level, as when. the decli- 
Vity and downfal of a ſwelling Bank did narurally 
ſecond their violent' impreſſion. Neither can the 


ſhock at handy-blows- be any ' thing ſo furious 


(which wasa poincof great reſpon heir Barrels) 


when the Soldiers ſpent their Strengrh in tranchi- 


Gng the Injury of a rifing Mountain, as when the 


to hie looſe, when the Noſe of the Piece is lower 
than the Breech, it muſt needs fly at Random, and 
be alrogether uneffeQual : bur when the Noſe ſhall 
be raifed upward to the fide of a Hill, the Buller 
being rammed in with its own Weight, ſhall fly 
with greater certainty and fury : Confidering the 


nature of the Powder to be ſuch, rhart the more it- 


is ſtopr and ſhur in, rhe more it ſeeketh ra enlarge 
its room, and breaketh forth with greater violence 
and fury. 5 Et 

Concerning other Weapons, I rake the upper 
Ground in the Shock and Encounter to be adyan- 
rageous, as well far rhe Sword as the Pike, and 
would deſerve as great reſpect, if the Controverſie 
were decided by Theſe Weapons, as ſeldom times 
It 1s. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


Y Caufidius his demeanour we fee thar verified 

which Phyſitians affirm, that nothing will 
ſooner carry our Judgmenr our of her proper Sear, 
than the paſſion of Fear ; and that amongſt Soul- 
diers themſelves, whom cuſtom hath made fami- 
liarly acquainted-with Horror and Death, ir is able 
to turn a Flock of Sheep into a Squadron of Cor- 
ſelers, and a few Canes. or Offers into Pikes and 
Eanciers. Which may ſerve ro adviſe a ditcreer 
General nor eafily rocredit a Relation of that Na- 
ture, when a Man of Repurartion in lo perfect a dit- 
cipline, and fo experienced in the fervice of three 
famous Chiefs, was fo ſurprized with Fear, tha 
he could nor diſcern his Friends from his Enemies. 
Bur T will ſpeak” more of this Paſſion in the War 
with Arioviſtus. ts, 


_ The Third OBSERV ATION. 


theſe, Re frumentaria compzrata, as the Foundation 
and Strength of every Expedition, withour which 


no Mancan mannage a War according to thetrue 


Maxims and Rules of the Arr Military, but muſt 
be forced to relieve that inconvenience with the 
lols of many other Advantages of great Conle- 
quence. Which gave occaſion ro Gaſper a2 Coliz- 
17, that famous Admiral of France, amongſt other 
Oracles of Truth wherewith his mind was marvel- 
loufly enriched, often ro uſe this ſaying, that he 
that will ſhape thar Beaſt (meaning War ) muſt be- 
gin with the Belly. And this Rule was diligently 


obſerved by Car, who beſt knew how to expreis 


the true Portraiture of thar Bcaft in due proportion 
and lively reſemblance. 


* The Order of the Romans was at the day of 


meaſuring, to give Corn to every particular Soul- 
dier for a certain time, which was commonly de- 
fined by Circumſtances : And by the meaſure which 
was given them, they knew the day of the next 
Paimenr; for every Footman received after the rate 
of a Buſhel a Weck, which was thought ſuMicient 
tor him and his Servant. For it they had Pages 

them 


L 
»* . 


J* every Relation throughout the whole courſe Treir manney 
of this Hiſtory, the firit words are commonly 9 /i#wallng. 


Ceſar, 


\ Obſervations upon Cnsans 


them their whole Stipend in Money, it might have 
been waſted in unneceſſary Expences : Bur by this 
means they were ſure of Provifion for the time 
determined ; and the Sequel of the War was pro- 
vidently cared for by the General. 

The Corn being delivered out, was husbanded, 
ground with Hand-mills, which they carried al- 
ways with them, and made into haſty Cakes, dain- 

enough for a Soldiers mouth, by no other bur 
x g's a and their Servants. Neither could they 
ſell it or exchange it for Bread ; for Salut reckonerh 
this up amongſt other diſhonours of rhe Diſcipline 
corrupted, tharthe Souldiers fold away their Corn 
which was given them by the Treaſurer, and bought 
their bread by the day. And this manner of pro- 
viſion had many ſpecial Commodities, which are 
not incident to our Cuſtom of Victualling : For 
it is impoſſible that Victuallers ſhould follow an 
Army. upon a Service in the Enemies Country, 
rwenty or thirry Days together, with ſufficient 
Provifion for an Army : And by that means the 
General cannot attend Advantages and fitteſt Op- 

ortunities, which in tract of time are often offered, 


bur is forced either ro hazard rhe whole upon un- 
equal Terms, or to ſound an unwilling Rerrear, 


And whereas the Victuallers are for the moſt parr 


voluntary, reſpecting nothing, but their gain, and 


the Souldiers on the other ſide careleſs of the mor- 
row, and prodigal of the preſent ; in that turbulent 
Marr-market, where the Seller hath an Eye only 
to his particular, and the Buyer reſpecteth neither 
the publick Good nor his private Commodity, there 
is nothing to be looked for bur Famine and Con- 
fuſion. Whereas the Romans by their manner of 
Proviſion, impoſed the general care of the pub- 
lick Good 'upon the Chief Commander,, whoſe 
diity it was to provide Stores of Corn for his-Ar- 
my ; and the particular care upon every private 
Soldier, whom it eſpecially concerned to ſee thar 
the Allowance which the Commonweal had in 
plentiful manner given him, for,his Maintenance, 
might not be waſted through Negligence or Pro- 
digality ; Which excellent Order rhe nature of 
our Vidtuals will no way admit. Their Provinces, 
and the next Confederate States, furniſhed their 


Armies continually with Corn as it appeareth by 


this place, that for Provifion of Grain he depen- 
ded altogether upon the Heduz : And when they 
were in the Enemies Country, in the time of 
Harveſt, the Soldiers went our to Reap and gather 
Corn, and delivered it threſhed and cleanſed to 
the Treaſurer, that ir might be kepr until the day 
of Payment. | 

Bur to leave this frugal and provident manner 
of Proviſion, as impoflible to be imitated by this 
Age, let us return to our Hiſtory, and ſee how 
the Helvetians were led, by a probable Ertor, to 
their laſt overthrow, 
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The Helvetians follow after Ceſar, and overtake 
rhe Rereward. He Embartrellerh his Legions 
upon the fide of a Hill ; and giveth order for 
the Bartel. 


| Hereof the Enemy being advertiſed. by 
certain Fugitives of the Troop of Horſe . 
| Commanded by L. Emilius, preſently, 


whether it were that they thought the 
Romans did turn away for fear, ( and the rather, 
for that the day before, having the advantage of the 
upper Ground, they refuſed to Fight ) or whether 


\ they thought to cut them off from Proviſion of 


Corn, they altered their purpoſe, and turning | back 


again, began to attack our Men it the Rere. Which 

ſar perceiving,drew hy Forces to the next Hill, and 
ſent the Cavalry to ſuſtain the Charge of the Enemy : 
And in the mean time, in the midſt of the Hill made 
a Triple Battel, of four Legions of old Soldiers ; and 
upon the higheſt ridge thereof he placed the two Legi- 
ons which he had lately Inrolled im the ' hither Gallia, 
together with the aſſociate Forces, filling the whole 
_ Front of the Hill with Men, and ſtowihg the Carris 
ages in one place, which he commanded to be fenced 
and guarded by thoſe that were in the uppermoſt 
Battalions, | 

The Helvetians on the other fide conveyed their 
Carriages and. Impediments into one plate; and 
having beaten back Czſar's Horſemen with a thick 
thronged Squadron, they put themſelves into a Pha- 
lanx, and ſo preſſed under the firſt Battel of the 
Roman Legions. | 


The Firſf OBSERVATION. 


( Onenning the true ſenſe of this Triple Bate! The mans | 
which Ceſar made upon the fide of the Hill, f ther Im- 
I underſtand ir according to the ancient Cuſtom *** 


of the Romans, who, in the Infancy of their Mi- 
litary Diſcipline divided their Army into three 
ſorts of. Soldiers, Haſtati, Principes, and Triaris ; 
for I omit the Velites, as no part of their ſtanding 
Barrels: And of theſe they made three ſeveral 
Battels, from Front to back. In the firſt Bartel 
were the Haſtati, and they poſſeſſed the whole 
Front of the Army, and were called Acies prima. 
Behind theſe, in a convenient diſtance, ftood the 


Principes in like: fort and order diſpoſed, and ,,... 
were called Acies ſecunda. And laſtly, in a like I 


correſpondent diftance were the Triarii Imbattel- 
led, and made Aciem tertiam. © 

Their Legion conſiſted of 'Ten. Companies, 
which they called Cohorts, and every Cohort con- 
ſiſted of three ſmall Companies , which they 
named Manzipul; : a Maniple of the .Haſtats, a 
Maniple of the Princepes, and another of the Tri= 
ariz, as I will more particularly ſer down in the 
Second Book. And as theſe three kinds of Soldiers 
were ſeparated by diſtance of .place from Front 
ro back : ſo was every Batrel diyided into his 
Maniples ; and theſe were divided by little Allies - 
and Ways one from another, which were uſed ro 
this purpoſe.: The Haſtati, being in Front, did. 
ever begin the Barrel : And if they found them- 
{elves too weak to repel the Enemy, or were hap- 
pily forced ro a Retreat, they drew themſelyes 
through theſe Allies or Diſtances, which were in 
the ſecond Barttel, between the Maniples of the. 
Principes, into the ſpace which was between the 
Ns and the Triariz; and there they reſted 
tnemſelves, whilſt the Princes rook their Place 


.and charged the Enemy. Or otherwiſe, if the 


Commanders found it needful, they fill'd up thoſe 
diſtances of the Principes; and ſo united: with 
them into one Body, they charged the Enemy all 
in groſs; and then if they prevailed nor, they re- 
tired 1nto, the ſpaces berween the Triariz, and fo 
rhey gave the laſt Aſſaulr, all rhe three Bodies be- 
ing joyned into one. | 
Now, if we examine by the current of the Hi- 
ſtory whether Cz/ar obſeryed the ſame order and- 
divihion 1n his Wars, we ſtall find little or no alte- 
ration at all : For firſt, this triplex Acies here men- 
tioned, was no other thing bur the diviſion of the 
Haſtati, Principes and Triarii, according to. the . 
manner of the firſt Inſtitution. And leaſt; any 
Man Howe dream of .that , ordinary diyiſion, : 
which 1s likewiſe threefold, the rwo Corners and , 
the Barrel, and in thar ſenſe. he might ſay to- have, 
made #riplicem Aciem,; lex. .hin underſtand 'rhar. 
. | wa ch @ 
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Lib. t. de 
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{ Lib. 3. de 
= dello GCivili, 


the circumſtances of the Diviſion have no cohe- 
rence with that Divifion : For in that he faith of 
the Helvetians, Succeſſerunt ſub Aciem primam, 
they preſſed near the firſt Battel or Vanguard, he 
makerh ir clear that the Army was divided into a 
triple Battel from the Front to the Rere : For other- 
wiſe he would have ſaid, Succeſſerunt ſub dextrum 
aut ſmiſtrum cornu, aut mediam Aciem ; for ſo 
were the parts of that Diviſion termed. Again, in 
the retreat which the Helvetians made to the Hill, 
when he ſaith that the firſt and ſecond Bartel fol- 
lowed cloſe upon the Enemy, and the third op= 
poſed it ſelf againſt the Bozz and Tulings, and 
ſtood ready art the foot of the Hill to charge the 
Legions in the Flank and in the Rere ; it 1s ma- 
nifeſt thar no other Diviſion can ſo fitly be applied 
to this Circumſtance, as that from Front to Rere. 

Bur that place in the firſt of the Civil Wars 
taketh away all ſcruple of Controverſie, where he 
uſerh the very ſame terms of prima, ſecunda, and 
tertia Acies : For being to Encamp himſelf near 
unto Afranius, and fearing leſt his Elders ſhould 
be interrupted in their Work, he cauſed the firſt 
and ſecond Battel to ſtand in Arms, and keep 
their diſtance, to the end they might ſhroud and 
cover the third Battel (which was imployed in 
making a Ditch behind them ) from the view of 
the Enemy : And this kind of Lnbazelling Ceſar 
obſerved in moſt of his Fights: By which it ap- 

eareth that he uſed the very ſame Order and Di- 
cipline for Imbartelling, as was inſtituted by rhe 
old Romans. 

Concerning the ancient Names of Haſtar:, 
Principes, and Triariz, which Ramwus in his Mzl:tia 
Fulii Czſaris urgeth to be omitted throughout the 
whole Hiſtory, I grant they are ſeldom uſed in 
theſe Commentaries in rhe ſence of their firſt In- 
ſtirution : For the Haſtati, when the Diſcipline 
was firſt erected, were the youngeſt, pooreſt of 
the Legionary Soldiers ; and the Principes were 
the luſty and able-bodied Men ; and the Trzar:i: 
the eldeſt and beſt Experienced. Bur in Cz/ar's 
Camp there was little or no difference either of 
Valour or Years berween the Haſtati, Principes 
and Triariz; which he nameth Prima, Secunda, 
and Tertia Acies ; and therefore rhey were never 
rermed by thoſe Names in reſpect of thar diffe- 
rence. 

Norwithſtanding, in regard of Order and De- 
grees of Diſcipline, thar Virtue might be rewarded 
with Honour, and that Time might challenge the 
privilege of a more worthy place, the ſaid di- 
{tinCtions and rerms were Religiouſly obſerved. 
For in the Battel with Petrezus ar Ilerda in Spain, 
he mentioneth the Death of Q, Fulginius, ex pri- 
mo Haſtato legions quartedecime : And in the O= 
verthrow at Dyrracium, he ſaith rhar rhe Eagle- 
bearer being grievouſly wounded, commended 
the ſafery of his Enſign to the Horſemen, all the 
Cenrturions of the firſt Cohort being ſlain, Preter 
Principem priorem. And for the Triar:z, there is 
no term more frequent in Ceſar than Primipilus ; 
which name, by the rules of -the ancient Diſci- 
pline, was given to none but to the chiefeſt Cen- 
turion of the firſt Maniple of rhe Triarii : 
Whereby it appeareth rhar rhe Maniples kept the 
{ſame Names 1 regard of a neceſſary diſtinction, 
although peradventure the Haſtari were as 
good Soldiers as either the Principes or the 
Triari. 

As touching the ſpaces berween the Maniples, 
whereunto the firſt Bartel did retire ir ſelf if oc- 
caſion urged them, I never found any mention 
of them in Ceſar : excepting once here in Eng- 
land, where, in a Skirmiſh, the Britains ſo urged 
the Court of Guard, which kept Watch betore 


- 
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the Roman Camp, that Ceſar ſent our two other 
Cohorts to ſuccour them ; who making diſtance 
berween them as rhey ſtood, the Court of Guard 
retired it ſelf in hhry through that ſpace into 
the Camp. Otherwiſe we never find that the 
firſt Bartel made any Retrear into the Allies, be- 
tween the Maniples of the ſecond Bartel ; but 
when it failed in any part; the ſecond and third 
went preſently to ſecond them ; as appeaterh in 
the Bartel following with Ar:oviſtus, and in di- 
vers others. 


Concerning the uſe of this triple Batrel, whar tib. 4. de 


, 


can be ſaid more than Lipſius hath done ? where militia Ro+ 


he layerh open the particular Commodities there- ®** 


of, as far forth as a ſpeculative Judgment can 
diſcern of things fo far remote from the uſe of this 
Age, which never imitaterh rhis triple Bartel bur 
only in a March: For then commonly they make 
three Companies, a Vanguard, a Battel, and a 
Rereward : Bur in Imbarrelling they draw theſe 
three Companies all in Front, making rwo Cor- 
nets and the Bartel, without any other 'Troops to 
{ſecond them. 

Bur ler this ſuffice concerning Ceſar his man- 
ner of Imbartelling, and his zr:plex Ades, until 
I come to the Second Book ; where I will handle 


more particularly the parts of a Legion, and rhe 
Ulefulneſs of their ſmall Bartalions. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


HE Macedonian Phalanx is deſcribed by 4 Phalant 
Polybius to be a ſquare Bartel of Pikemen, X*9bes 


conſiſting of ſixteen in Flank, and five hundred 
in Front ; the Soldiers ſtanding ſo cloſe together, 
that the Pikes of the fifth Rank were extended 
three Foor beyond the Front of the Bartel : 'The 
reſt, whoſe Pikes were nor ſerviceable by reaſon 
of their diſtance from the Front, couched themi 


upon the Shoulders of rhoſe that ſtood before 


them ; and ſo locking them in together in file, 
prried forward, to hold up rhe ſway, or giving 
ack of the former Ranks, and ſo ro make the 
aſfaulr more violent and irreſiſtible. | 
The Grecians were very skilful in this patt of 
the Art Military, which containecrh Order and 
Diſpoſition in Imbartrelling : For they maintained 
publick Profeſſors, whom they called Ta#zc:, ro 
reach and inſtruct their Yourh rhe Practice and 
Arr 'of all Forms convenient for that purpoſe. 
And theſe Ta&#:ici. found by experience thar fix- 
reen in Flank, ſo ordered as they were in a Pha- 
lanx, were able to bear any ſhock, how violent ſo 
ever it charged upon them. Which number of 
ſixteen they made to conſiſt of four doubles : As 
firſt Unity maketh no Order, for Order confiſteth 
in number and plurality ; bur Unity doubled 
makerh T'wo, the leaſt of all Orders, and this is 
rhe double ; which doubled again maketh the ſe- 
cond Order, of four Soldiers in a File ; which 
doubled the third rime maketh eighr ; and this 
doubled maketh fixreen, which is the fourth dou- 
bling from an Unit ; and in ir they ftayed, as in 
an abſolyre number and ſquare, whoſe Root 1s 
four, the Quadruple in == of borh the extreams. 
For every one of theſe places the Tac; had ſeve- 
ral Names, by which they were diſtinctly known. 
Bur the particular deſcription requireth a larger 
Diſcourſe than can be comprehended in rheſe ſhorr 
obſervations. He that defireth further knowledge 
of them, may read /Z/:;anns, that hved in the time 
of Adrian the Emperour ; and Arianus in his Hi- 
ſtory of Alexander the Great, with Maurztius, and 
Leo, Imperator ; where he ſhall have rhe diviſions 
of Tetraphalangia, Diphalangia, and Phalangia, unto 
an Vi with all rhe Diſcipline of rhe Greczans. 


The 


To 


Ceſar, 


Speeches of 
gncourage- 
ment befure 
they gave 
Batt el, 


Obſervations upon Caxsar's 


The chiefeft thing to be obſerved is, that the 
Greciens having ſuch Skill in embartelling, prefer- 
red a Phalanx before all other Forms whatſoever ; 
either becauſe the Figure in it ſelf was very ſtrong ; 
or otherwiſe in regard thar ir fitted beſt their Wea- 
pons, which were long Pikes and Targets. But 
whether Cz/ar termed the Battel of the Helvetians 
a Phalanx, in regard of their thick manner of em- 
bartelling only, or otherwiſe foraſmuch as beſides 
the Form, they uſed the natural Weapon of a Pha- 
lanx which was the Pike, it remaineth doubrtul. 
Brancatio 1n his diſcourſes upon this Place, maketh 
it no Controverſie bur that every Soldier carried a 
Pike and a Target. The Target is particularly 
named in this Hiſtory : Bur it cannot ſo eaſily be 
gathered by the ſame thar their offenfive ab oy 
were Pikes. In the Fight at the Baggage it 1s ſaid, 
that many of the legionary Soldiers were wound- 
cd through rhe Cart-wheels, with tragule and ma- 
tere, Which are commonly interpreted Spears and 
Javelins : And I take them to be Weapons longer 
than common Darts ; but whether they were ſo 
long as the Sariſſa's of the Macedonians I cannot tell. 
Howeveg this 1s certain, that the Helvet:ans have 
ever been reputed for the true Phalangite, next 
unto the Macedonians ; and thar in their rhick and 
cloſe embartelling, they failed nor ar this time of 
the Form ofa Phalanx : For they roofed it ſo thick 
with Targets, that Cz/ar ſaith they were ſore trou- 
bled, becauſe many of their Targets were faſtened 
and tied together with Piles darred through rhem. 
Which argueth thar their Phalanx was very thick 
thronged, whatſoever their Weapon was. 
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CHAP. VUL 


Ceſar ſendeth away all the Horſes of Eaſe ; exhor- 
teth his Men; and beginnerh the Batrel, 


F#ar, to take away all hope of Safety by flight, 
firft cauſed his own, and then all the private 
| Horſes of Eaſe to be carried out of fight ; 

and ſo uſing ſome motives of Courage, began 
the Battel. The Soldiers caſting their Piles, with the 
advantage of the Hill, did eaſily break the Helverians 
Phalanx, and then with their Swords betook them- 
ſelves to a furious Cloſe. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
5 far ancient Sages found it neceſſary to a fairh- 


ful and ſerious Execution of ſuch an Action, 
to Prepare the Minds of their Men with words of 
Encouragement,and to take away all Scruple out of 
their Conceits, either of the unlawfulnels of the 
cauſe, or diſadvantage againſt the Enemy : For if 
at any time that ſaying be true, that Oratio plus 
poteſt quam Pecunia, it is here more powerful and 
of greater Effect. For a Donative or Gift 
can bur procure a mercenary Endeavour, ever 
yielding to a better offer, and do oftentimes breed 
a ſuſpicion of wrong, even amongſt thoſe that are 
willingly enriched with them ; and ſo makeththem 
ſlack ro diſcharge rheir Service with Loyalty, yea, 
oftentimes of Friends to become Enemies. Bur 
inaſmuch as Speech diſcloſerh rhe ſecrers of the 
Soul, and diſcovereth the intent and drift of every 
Action, a few good Words laying open the Injury 


which is offered ro Innocency, how Equity is con- | 
trolled with Wrong, and Juſtice controlled by I-: 


niquiry ( for it is neceſſary that a Commander ap- 
prove his Cauſe, and fertle an opinion of Righr in 
the Mind of his Soldiers, as it is eafie to make thar 
ſeem probable which ſo many offer ro defend with 
their Blood ; when indeed every man relierh upon 


anothers Knowledge, and reſpecteth nothing leſs 
than the right ;) a few good Words I fay will > ſtir 
their minds in the feryentneſs of rhe Cauſe, thar 
every man Will take himſelf particularly engaged 
in the Action by the Title of Equity ; and the ra- 
ther, for thatit jumpeth with the necefliry of their 
Condition. For Men are willing to do well, when 
well-doing agreeth with that they would do : 
Otherwiſe the A&t may happily be effected, bur 
the Mind never approveth ir by aflenr. 

And this manner of Exhortation or Speech of 
Encouragement was never omitted by Ceſar in any 
Conflict mentioned in this Hiſtory : Bur he ſtill u- 
ſed it asa neceſſary Inſtrument to ſer Vertue on foor, 
and the only means to ſtir up alacrity. Or if it 
ha 4 ve that his Men were art any time diſcourag- 
ed by diſaſter or croſs Accident, as they were ar 


Gergobia, and at the two Overthrows he had artL 
ergobia, a at bello Gallico? | $ 


Dyrrachium, he never would adyenture to give Bat- 
tel until he had encouraged them again, and con- 
firmed their Minds in Valour arid Reſolution. 
Bur this Age hath pur on ſo ſcornful a humour, thar 
Ir cannot hear a Speech in this Caſe, ſound it never 
{o gravely, withour ſcoffing and deriſfion : And on 
the other fide diſcontinuance of ſo neceſſary a part 
hath bred ar length fuch an Inutilem Pudorem in 
our Chief Commanders, thar they. had rather loſe 
the gain of a great advantage, than buy it with 
words to be delivered in publick. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


| 2 this Chapter we may further obſerve the vio- 
lence of the Roman Pile, which being a heav 

deadly Weapon, could hardly be fruſtrated wir 

any reſiſtance, and in rhar reſpect was very proper 
and effectual againſt a Phalanx, or any other thick 
and cloſe Battel,or whereſoever elſe the Stroak was 
certain, or could hardly deceive the aim of the 
Caſter : For in ſuch Encounters it ſo galled the E- 
nemy, that they were neither able to keep their 
order, nor anſwer the Afault with a ſtout re- 
fiftance. By which it appeareth thar rhe only re- 


medy againſt the Pile was to make the Ranks 


thin ; allowing to every Soldier a large Place 
to ſtand in, that ſo the Srroak mighr of ir ſelf fall 
withour: hurt, or by fore-ſighr be prevented ; as ir 
ſhall plainly appear by the Sequel of rhis Hiſtory, 
which I will not omir ro note, as the Places ſhall 
offer themſelves ro the Examination of this Dif- 
courſe. 

Bur as touching the Pile, which is ſo often men- 
tioned in the Roman Hiſtory, Polybius deſcriberh ir 
in this manner ; A Pile, faith he, 1s a caſting Wea- 
pon, the Staff whereof is almoſt three Cubirs long, 
and it hath Palmarem Diametrum, a Hand-breadth 
in Thickneſs. The Staves were armed with a 
head of Iron, equal in length to rhe Staff ir ſelf: 
Bur in thar ſort, that halt the head was faſtened 
up to the middle of the Staff, with Piares of Iron 
like the head of a Halbert; and rhe orher half 
{tuck our atrhe end of rhe Staff like a Pike, contain- 
ing a finger's breadth in thickneſs, and ſo decrea- 
ſing leſs and leſs unto the point, which was barbed. 
This head was ſo ſlender roward the point, thar 
the weight of rhe Staff would bend ir as it ſtuck, 
as it appeareth in this Barrel of the Helverzans. 
This Weapon was peculiar ro rhe Romans, and 
was called Pilum, as Vairo noteth, of P:ilum a 


ib. 7. de 


The Ryman 
Pile deſcribed. go 


Peſtel, Quod Heſtes feriret ut pilum. Lipſius find- rib. 4. de 
ing that Palmarem diametrum Was t00 great a militia Ro- 
thickneſs ro be managed by any Man's hand, in- 92* 


rerpreteth it to be four Inches in Circuit, it rhe 
Sraff were either round or ſquare, for they had of 
borh ſorts, and ſo he maketh ir very manage- 


able; bur nothing anſwerable ro rhe deſcripri- 
on 


LD 


Lib. 


Lib. $- 


| | Salyft, 


Cxfr. 


l. 


on by Polybiu, either in Form or Weight. 
© Patricics in his Parallel;, makerh rhe Staff to 
have Palmarem d/am:*trum in the butt-end, bur 
the reſt of the Staff he maketh to decreaſe raper- 
wiſe, unto the head of Iron, where it hath rhe 
thickneſs of a Man's Finger ; and fo it anſwererh 
both in form and weight to a Peſtel, as may be 
ſeen by the Figure, and I take ir ro be the mean- 
ing of Polybius. . Patricius in that place ferteth 
down four Diicommodities of the Pile. Firſt, a 
furious and hot ſpirited Enemy will eafily prevent 
the darting of the Pile, with a nimble and ſpeed 
cloſe. And ſo we read that in the Battel whic 
Ceſar had with Arioviſtws, the Germans came fo 
violently upon rhem, that the Soldiers caſt away 
their Piles and berook them to their Swords. 
And likewiſe in thar worthy Bartel berween Ca- 
taline and Marcus Petreius, they caſt away their 
Piles on either part. The ſccond Diſcommodiry 
was, that the Piles being {0 heavy could no be caſt 
any diftance, but were only ſerviceable at hand. 
Thirdly, they could nor be caſt with any aim, or 
as they ſay, point-blank. And laſtly, The Soldi- 
ers were to take advantage of Ground backward 
when they threw them: Which might eaſily dif- 
order their Troops, if they were not very well 
experienced. h 


The Third O BSERV ATION. 


HE laſt thing which I obſerve in this ſpeci- 
ality is, Thar the 4. qoan Soldiers had no 
other offenſive Weapon bur one Pile or rwo at the 
moſt, and their Swords. By which it may be ga- 
thered thar all rheir Victories came by buckling 


at: handy-blows ; For they came always ſo near 


before they caft their Pile, that rhey left themſelves 
no more time than mighr conveniently ſerye them 
to draw their Swords : Neither would their Arms 

f defence, which was complear, beſides a large 
Target which they carried on their Left Arm, 
ſuffer rhem ro make any long purſuir, or continued 
chaſe, whenſoever a light-armed Enemy did make 
any ſpeedy Retreat ; as will more plainly appear 
by thar which followeth. 


CHAP. LF. 


The Helvetian: fainting in the Bartel, retire to a 


Hill : The Romans follow after, and the Bartel 
15 continued, 


T was a preat hindrance to the Galls in their 
Fight, that many of their Targets were ſtruck 
through, and tied together with one fall of a 
Pile : For ſo it happened that jt could neither 

be pulled out, by reaſon of the bowing of the Iron, 
nor could they uſe their Left=hand for the defence of 
themſelves. Whereby it fell out that many of them 


( after a wear:ſome Toil ) did caſt away their Tar- | 


gets, and fought naked and unarmed. At length, 
fainting with Wounds, they began to give placyy and 
retreated to a Hill a Mile off. 

The Hill being taken, and the Legions following 
on to drive them from thence, the Boil and Tuling1, 
eo the number of Fifteen Thouſand, being in the 
Rere of the Enemy, to guard the lag of their Army, 
ſetting on our Men as they were in purſuit of the 
reſt, did charge them upon the open ſide, and began 
to incloſe them about : Which the Helverians that 
had got the Hill perceiving, began again to fall upon 
our Men, and renewed the Battel. The Romans di- 
viding themſelves, turned their Enſigns two ways ; 
the firſt and ſecond Army fought againſt the Helve- 
tans that returned from the Hill ; and the third 


COMMENTARIES. 


Battel took Charge of them that ſtood ready to en- 
cloſe them about. And here the Fight was doubtful 
and furious for a long time ; until at length they 
were no longer able to endure the violence of the Le- 
gionary Soldjers : And ſo one part betook themſcloes 
as at the firſt to the Hill ; and the other, to the 
place where their Carts and Baggage were lodged. 
And hitherto there was not. one Man ſeen to have 
turned hy back, in all thy Confli& ; although the 


II 


Fight continued from the ſeventh hour until the 


Evening. 
The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


(7 Corrnng the Enſfigns of the Romans, we are 
to underſtand that the chiefeſt Enſign of every 
Legion was an Eagle, which always artended 
upon the Primipile or chief Centurion of the ſaid 
Legion. The Enfign of a Maniple was either 
a Hand or a Dragon, a Wolf or a Sphinx ; as 
it appeareth ( beſides the Teſtimony of Hiſtory ) 
by. the Column of Trajan in Rome, wherein the 
Enſigns are figured with ſuch Pourtraictures : So 
thar theſe Enfigns reſembling the proportions of 
living Creatures, had their Fore-parts always car- 
ried that way which the Legions were ro March, 
or where they were to Fight. And therefore in 
this Hiſtory, by the aſpect and carrying of the 
Enfſigns, the Front of the Army was commonly 
noted ; as in this place it is faid, that the Enſigns 
of the firſt and ſecond Battel were carried to- 
wards the Hill, whither the Helver:ans had made 


y 


The Enſigns of 
the Romans. 


their Rerrear ; and the Enſigns of the third Barrel 


looked another way, rowards the Bozz and Tuling?, 
which ſtood on the foor of the Hill. By which is 
ſignified how the Legions were divided to reſiſt 
the brunt of the double encounter. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


C Oncerning the time of the day, we ate to un- 
4 derſtand thar the Romans uſed not the ſame 
diviſion of the day as we commonly do : For they 
divided their artificial ( which is the ſpace be- 


rween Sun-riſfing and ſetring) into twelve equal 


arts, Which the Aſtronomers called unequal er 

lanetary hours. The firſt hour of the day be- 
gan always at Sun-riſfing ; the fixrh hour was 
always high Noon ; and the twelfth hour wg 
Sun-fetting. And as the day waxed longer or 
ſhorter, ſo theſe hours were either greater or leſs : 
Neither did they agree with equal or equinoctial 
hours, fuch as are now uſed, but only art the 
Aquinotium : So that by this manner of reckon- 
ing, Ab hora ſeptima ad veſperum is meant, the 
Bartel began ha one of the Clock, according 
to our Computation, and continued until the E- 
vening. The like we muſt underſtand rhroughout 
this whole Hiſtory, as often as there is mention 
made of the circumſtance of time. 


CHAEo. 


The Helvetians continue their Fight ar the Car- 


riages : Bur ar length they leave the Field, and 
march towards Langres. 


N like manner the Fight was kept on Foet at the 
Carriages, until it was far in the Night ; the 
place rl fortified with Carts inſtead of a 
Rampier ; And the Enemy caſting their Wea- 

pons from the upper ground, and with Darts and 
Favelins under the # eo and from between the 
WWneels, did wound and gall many of our Men. 
After a long Confli& our Soldiers took their Carriages 


2 and 


Tie diviſion of 
war Day. 


Czbr. 


Langres. 


Periculum 


ſemper ab 
koſtibus 


EXercitus. 


A 
viſſimum ſu- 
ſtinet diviſus 

& mordinatus 


and their Camp; wherein Orgetorix's Danger 
and one of hs Sons were taken. There were aved 


out of that Battel about one hundred and thirty thous 
' ſand Perſons; who marching -ontinually all that 


Night, and making no ſtay i any Place, came the 
fourth 'day into the Confines of the Lingones : for by 
reaſon of the Soldiers Hurts, and the Burial of the 
Slain, wherein there was, ſpent three days, there was 
no purſuit after them. 


OBSERVATION. 


FF we. conſider the .nature of the Action, and 
L look into the true cauſe of their Overthrow, as 
far as the right ſenſe of the Hiſtory ſhall direct 
our Judgment, we ſhall find Valour not to be 
wanting in the Helverians, but rather ſuperlatively 
abounding in the Romans. For that. vehement 
Opinion of their Valour and, Manhood, which 
carried them out of the traits of the Country.to 
ſeek larger Fortunes in other Kingdoms, was nor 
ſo abated with the loſs of the fourth part of their 
Army art the River Arar, nor with the terrible 
Fury of thoſe Veterane Legions ; bur it. yielded 
this effect, which Ceſar in. his eſtimare of Valour 
thought memorable, that for five hours, ſpace,or 
more there was not one Man ſeen to have turned 
his back: Their manner of Imbarrelling,. had nor 
the Romans been the Enemy, was unreſiſtable. 
For being caſt into a Phalanx, which in the Plains 
of Afia had made Alexander the Great and the 
Macedonians famous, they did as far ſurpaſs any 


. other Form of embartelling (ſuppoſing thar the 


Conveniency of the Place did fir thar diſpoſition ) 
wherein the ſtrength of the whole is divided into 


. many particulars, as the Violence of a great Body 


exceedeth the Force and Motion of his Parts, 
when it is divided into ſmaller Cantons. - For as 
in a Phalanx many particular Souldiers areiy a 
cloſe and compact Order incorporated into ore 
entire Body ; 1o their ſeyeral Vertues are gathered 
into one Head, and are as parts united -into one 
general Force ; which eafily ſwallowerh up the 
abiliry of many other leſſer quantities, into which 
a greater ſtrength is equally divided. 

The advantage of the place which rhey got by 
retrear, and the double þ vera wherewith they en- 
gaged the Romans, both in Front and Flank, was 
able, in an indifferent Conflict ro have made For- 
Sine fugitive, and bear Arms on their fide; or at 
the leaſt ſo to have ftemmed the ſwelling Tide of 
Victory, which carried the Romans ſo violently in 
the chaſe, that they might have been equal ſharers 
in the Honour of the day ; had it not follawed 
from an Ocean of Valour, whoſe courſe could not 
'be hindered with any ſtops and oppoſitions, until 
1t came to that height which true Valour and un- 


- exampled reſolution affected. And yet the heighr 


of this Courage could nor fo allay the heart of the 
Helvetians Fury, bur it brake forth into dangerous 
Flames, when it came to the place where their 
Carriages. were laid, and coſt much Blood and 
many Mens Lives before they quitted the Place : 
For they foughr with thar Spirir and Induſtry, as 
though they meant ro make Tryal whether their 
Forrune' would prove no better in the Night, than 
it had done in the day. | | 
The Overthrow of rhe Tizurine Canton art the 
River 4rar procezded rather from want of good 
directions ( which is the leſs ro be marvelled ar, 
conſidering they had no chief Commander as we 
read of ) than from any defect of Valour : For the 
Rules, of Military Government require eſpecial 
care in paſſing over a Water ; For then eſpecially 
an Army is in greateſt danger, when it is diſor- 
dered and divided. , And therefore the Romans 


'Y 


Obſervations. upon CE$AR'S 


atchieved this Victory by the horrible Viguancy 
(as Tully callerh ir) of their Commander, who al- 
ways watched opportunitates rej bene gerende, as 
neceſſary and ſpeedy means to overcome in al flis 
Wars. | | _ 


+ — 


CHAEY MM. - 
Ceſar, after three days reſpite, followeth after the 


Helvetians : He taketh them to Mercy, and 
ſenderh them back again to their Country,, .. 


EKiar ſent Letters and Meſſengers- to the 
Lingones, forbidding to ſupply them either 
with Corn or any other thing ; which if they. 
did, he would eſteem of them as of the Hel- 

vetians. ' Himſelf, after three» days reſpite, followed 
after with all his Forces. The Helvetians, preſſed 
with the want of all neceſſary Proviſions, ſent ,Com=- 
miſſioners unto him to treat of their Rendition. ho 
meeting him on the way, caſt themſelves-at his Feet, 
and with bumble Words and Tears defired Peace. : Be- 
ing commanded to attend in the place they then were, 
they accordingly obeyed. Czlar being come up, unto 
them,” required Hoſtages, together with their Arms 
and Servants ; as alſo the Fugitives that were fled 


unto them. 


Wile thoſe things were ſought . out and brought, 
mm the Night time, fix Thouſand Men, or thereabouts 
of the Canton called Verbigene, whether -oved 
through fear of being executed after their Arms were 
given up, or 5 ey with hope of eſcaping (as. thinks 
ing that among ſuch a multitude of People that were 
thereto be rendred, their flight ſhould nat be miſſed, 
or at leaſt would be concealed) did. in the beginning 
of the Night leave the Helvetian Camp, and NS 
towards the Rhine, and the Confines of the Germans. 
Cxſar underſtanding. through whoſe Territaries 
they paſſed, Commanded them to ſeek them aut,' and 
bring them back again, if they would be blameleſs m 
that behalf: And being brought back, dealt. with 
them as Enemies. All the reſt; after Heſtages, Arms, 
and Fugitives were given in, he AE: Mercy ; 
and-commanded the Bac Be Tulinges, and La- 
tobriges to return into their Country, from whence 
they came. And forafmuch as having loft alt their 
Proviſion of Corn, there remained nothing at- home to 
ſatisfie Hunger, he gave order to the Allobroges 
to ſupply them with Corn; and willed the Helveti- 
ans to re=edifie their Towns and Cities, that they had 
before deſtroyed and forſaken. Which he did ſpecial- 
ly for this cauſe ; that the Germans inhabiting be- 
yond the Rhine might not be invited with the 
richneſs of that Soil, to ſeat themſelves ſo near 
Neighbours to the Province of Gallia, and the Alobro- 
ges. The Boii, at the Mediation of the Heduans, as 
knowing them to be Men of great Valour, were per- 
mitted to dwell in their Country ; to whom they gave 
Lands and Poſſeſſions, and received them ints the ſame 
Liberties and Immunities as they themſelves enjoyed. 
In the Helvetian Camp was found a Lit, or Re- 
giſter, writ in Greek, and brought to Cxlar, con- 
rainiYs by Pole the whole number that left their 
Country, how many of them were able to bear Arms : 
And in like manner the Boys, Oid Men and Women 
were enrolled apart by themſelves, the Summary 
whereof was, that the whole number of the Helvetians 
amounted to Two Hundred Sixty Three Thouſand, 
the Tulinges ro Thirty Six Thouſand, the Latobriges 
to Fourtcen, the Rauracks to Twenty Three, the Boll 
to Thirty Two. Of theſe there were that bare Arms 
One Hundred Ninety Two Thouſand. The total. of all 
were three Hundred ſixty eight Thouſand. A view being 
taken by Czſar's appointment of thoſe that returned 
home, there were found one Hundred and ten Tronſens- 


lu 3 
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OBSERVATION 


"He: directions concerning their rendry and 
LL return were very ſound, and of good conſe- 
quence. For firſt, in that he commanded them ro 
attend his. coming in the place where-they were, 


' he took away all motions of new Trouble, which 


Cſar. 


often removes. might have cauſed, by the opportu- 


nity, of ſome Accident which might have happened : 
Afuring himſelf that their Abode in thar Place 
would increaſe. their Miſeries, and.conſequently 
ripen that defire of Peace which they made ſhew of ; 
conſidering that the Lingones, in whoſe Territories 
they were, durſt not for fear of Cz/ars diſpleaſure 
furniſh them with any Neceflaries in that Extre- 
mity. Touching the ſecuriry which the Romans 
required of the Loyalry of ſuch People as they con- 

uered, rheir manner was to rake..as Hoſtages a 
ufficient number of the Men-Children, of the chiet- 
eſt Men of that. Nation ; whoſe Lives depended 
upon their Parents, Fidelity, and, ended with the 
firſt ſuſpicion of their, Rebellion. Which Cuſtom, 
beſides the preſent. ggod, promiſed the like or. ber- 
rer Security to.the.next Age ; when as thoſe Chil- 
dren by Converſation and Acquaintance ſhould be 
ſo. affected to. the Roman Empire, that returning to 
their own Country, their Actions might rather 
tend ro the Advancement thereof, thanany way be 
prejudicial to rhe ſame. And leſerhe love of Liberty 
and Freedom ſhould prev ail more with them, than 
that Aﬀ4ection which Nature had enjoined them 
ro bear to their Children ; he did what he could ro 
take away the Means and Inſtruments of their Re- 
bellion, by caufing them to deliver up ſuch Arms 
and Weapons as were there preſent : And ſo to 
become ſuitable to - that Perition of. Peace which 


they had made. 


The ſum of all is this; he corrected the Info- 
lency of a furious People, and: reduced then to a 
feeling of their own Madneſs. He kept them from 
ſacking the Poſſefſions of many 'Lhouſands in the 
Continent of Gallia, and ſent them back again to 
continue their Name and Narion in-the place 


where they firſt inhabited ; which continuerh unto. 


this day. And thus we ſee that there 1s no humour 
ſo head-ſtrong, nor ſo backt with ſtrength of Cir- 
cumftances, but it may meet with a Remedy to 
qualifie the inſolency thereof, and make it ſubject 
to Correction and Controulmenr. 


CHAP. All 


The States of Galia congratulate Ceſar's Victory : 
rhey call a Council, and diſcover their inward 
| Grief concerning Ar:oviſius and his Forces. 


He Helvetian War being thus ended, the 


Princes and chief Men of all the States of 


Gallia came to Cxlar, to congratulate the 
happineſs of this Vittory; inſomuch as 
they well underſtood, that albeit the People of Rome 
had by the courſe of this War revenged the, injuries 


which heretofore they had done unto them : Yet never=- 
theleſs the Iſſue thereof did redound no leſs profitable. 
to the peace of Gallia, than to the Roman Empire ; 
foraſmuch as the Helvetians left their Houſes and. 
Country abounding with all plenty and proſperity, for 
no other purpoſe but to invade the whole Country. of 
Gallia, and to bring it in Subjettion to themſelves ; 
and chooſing out of that large Continent ſome fit and 
fruitful Place of Hahitation, to make the reft of the 
States their Tributaries. They required further, that 
with bis good leave they might call a general Aſſems 
bly at a day prefixed, of all the States of Gallia, faraſ= 


COMMENTARIES. 


much as they had matters of great Importance to be 
handled, which they deſired ( with a common conſent ) 
to preferr to his conſideration. Which being granted; 
and the. day of meeting appointed, they bound then:= 


ſelves by Oath not to reveal the cauſes of their A(- 
Jenny, but to ſuch as ſhould be deſigned by common 


Council; 

The Parliament being broken up, the ſame Princes 
returned to Cxſar, and defired that they might in ſe= 
cret treat with him of the ſafety of themſelves, and all 
the reſt : which being granted, they caſt themſelves in 


lamentable manner at his feet, contending with a great 


earneſtneſs, that thoſe things which they delivered 
might not be revealed, as they did to have their peti= 


. tion granted : Foraſmuch as they ſaw that the diſco= 


very of ſuch Declarations as they propounded, would 
neceſſarily pull upon them mo$t grievous Afﬀliftions. 
Divitiacus the Heduan, in the name of the ret, 
delivered, That Gallia was divided into two Fafions : 
The Hedui were the Head of the One, and the Ar 
Vent of the Other. Theſe, two States contending many 
Years for the Principality, the Arveni with the Sequans 
their Clients, hired the Germans to take their part ; 
of whom. at fir#t there paſſed over the Rhine ſome 
Fifteen Thouſand : but afterwards, theſe barbarous 
People having taſted the Plenty and Civility of the 
alls,/drew over many more, that now there were nd 
lefs than One Hundred and Twenty Thouſand, With 
theſe the Hedui and their Clients had once or oftener 
fought ; but the Succeſs ſorted to their own Calamity, 
and the utter Overthrow of their Nobility and Senate : 
With which Loſſes they were ſo broken and decayed, 
that whereas heretofore as well by their own Credit, 
as by the Favour of the People of Rome, they ſtruck 
a great Stroak, throughout all Gallia ; they were now 
driven to deliver the chiefeit of their State as Pledges 


to the Sequans, and to bind themſelves by Oath . 


never to ſeek their releaſe or freedom, nor to imtplore 
the Aid of the People of Rome, nor to, ſeek, means to 
free themſelves from their Sovereignty ; only bimfelf 
of all the Heduans could not be brought to take that 
Oath, or to give his Children as Hoſtages : For which 
cauſe he fled to Rome, and beſought help of the Senate, 


Hoſtages: 

But it ſo fell out, that the Victory became more 
grievous to the Sequans than to the Heduans : For 
that Arioviſtus King of the Germans was planted in 
their Territories; and being already poſſeft of a third 
part of their Country, which was the bet part of all 
Gallia, did now require the Sequans to forego another 
third Part, for that a few Months before there were 
come unto him Twenty Four Thouſand Harudes, ts 
whom Lands and Poſſeſſions were to be allotted. Whereby 
it would come to paſs within a few Tears that all the 
Galls would be f rite of their Dwellings, and all 
the Germans would come over the Rhine ; for there 
was no compariſen between Gallia and Germany, 
either in richneſs of Soil or faſhion of Life. 

Concerning Arioviſtus, after he had once defeated 


the Galls in a Battel near Amagetobrig, he carried 


himſelf very cruelly and inſolently, requiring the Chil> 
dren of all the Nobility for Hoſtages, and ſhewing 
Strange Examples of torture upon them. If any thing 
were done not according to his Command or Defire, he 
would eaſily ſhew himſelf to be a barbarous, fierce, and 
haſty Man, whoſe Tyranny they could no longer endure : 
And unleſs there were help to be found in Gelar and 
the People. of Rome, all the Galls mu#t, as the Hel- 
vetians did, forſake their Country, and ſeek,new houſes 
and ſeats of Habitation, far remote from the Germans, 
and try their Fortunes, whatever befel them, If theſe 
things ſhould haply be diſcovered to Arioviſtus, he 
would doubtleſs take a ſevere Revenge of all the 
Pledges in his Cuſtody, Cxlat might by his own 
Authority, or the Preſence of his Army, or by the Re- 
n0wn 


ing no way obliged to the contrary either. by Oath or | 
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 nown of his late Viftory, or by the Countenance of the 


People of Rome, keep the Germans from tranſporting 
any more Colonies into Gallia, and defend 3t from 
the Injuries of Arioviitus. This Speech being deli- 
vered by Divitiacus, all that were preſent wich much 
weeping beſought Gzlar to give them Relief. 

Celar obſerved that only the Sequans of all the 
reſt did no ſuch matter, or were ſo affetted as the 
others were; but with their heads hanging down, 
looked mournfully upon the Ground : an wondering 
at it, asked them the cauſe thereof. To which they 
made no reply, but ſtood ſilent, with the ſame coun- 
tenance of ſorrow. And having oftentimes iterated 


his demand, without gaining any word of anſwer ; 


Divitiacus the Heduan replied, That the ſtate of the 
Sequans was herein more miſerable and grievous than 


the reſt ; that they of all others durſt not complain, 


or implere aid, although it were in ſecret, as having 
before their Eyes the Cruelty of Arioviſtus being ab- 
ſent, no leſs than if he were Pg And the ra- 
ther, for that other Men had ſafe means of flying 
away ; but the Sequans, having received Arioviſtus 
into their Country, and made him Maſter of their 
Towns, were neceſſarily to undergo all Miſeries. 

Theſe things being known, Czfar mcouraged the 
Galls with good words, and promiſed them to have a 
care of that matter, as having great hope that by hs 
means and power Arioviſtus ſhould be forced to offer 
no further Injuries. And thereupon diſmiſſed the 
Council. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


P* this Relation there are divers points worthily 
recommended to the diſcretion of ſuch as are 
willing to be dire&ted by other Mens Mifadven= 
rures. As firſt, into what Extremities Ambition 
doth drive her thirſty Favourites, by uppeeiing 


the better faculries of the Soul, and ſerring ſuch 
unbridled Motions on foor, as carry Men headlong 


into moſt deſperate Arremprs. For as it had de- 
ſerved Commendarion in either FaCtion, ſo to have 
carried their Emulation, that by their own means 
and ſtrength applied to the Rule of good Govern- 
ment, their Authority might wholly have ſwayed 
the Inclination of the weaker States ; ſo was it moſt 
odious in the Sequanz to call in foreign Forces, to 
fatisfie the Appetite of their untempered humour ; 
and in the end they were accordingly rewarded. 

Secondly, it appeareth how dangerous a thing it 
is to make a Stranger a Stickler in a Quarrel 
which civil Difſention hath broached, when the 
Party that called him in ſhall nor be able ro refuſe 
his afſiſtance upon occaſion, as he was willing to 
entertain it for advantage. 

L aftly, the often diſcontents of theſe States ſhew 
the force of a preſent Evil, which poſſefſeth ſo ve- 
hemently the powers of rhe Soul, that any other 
Calamity, either already paſt, or yer ro come, how 
great ſocver, ſeemerh tolerable and eafte, in regard 
of that ſmart which the preſent Griet inflicterh, 

So the Sequani chole rather to captivate their 
liberty to the Barbariſm of a ſavage Nation, than 
to endure the Hedui to take the hand ofthem. And 
again to make themſelves Vaſſals to the Romans, 
rather than endure the uſurping Cruelty of the 
Germans. And finally ( as the Sequel of the Hi- 
ſtory will diſcover ) to hazard the loſs of Lite and 
Country, than to ſuffer the Taxes and Impoſitions 
of the Romans. So predominant is the pretent Evil 
in Mens Aﬀections, and fo it prevaileth art the 
Sear of our Judgment, 


CHAP. XIN.. 


The Reaſons that moved Ceſar to undertake this 
War. 


Any were the inducements which moved 
him to take that buſineſs to Heart. As 
firſt, That the Hedunans, who were often- 


times ſtiled by the Senate with the Title. 


of Brethren, Couſins and Allies, were in the ſervitude 
and thraldome of the Germans, and that their He- 
ſtages were with-Arioviſtus and the Sequans: Which 
in ſo great a ſoveraignty of the People of Rome, he 
took to be very diſhonourable both to himſelf and the 
Commonweal, As alſo for that he ſaw it very dan- 
gerous for the Roman Empire, that the Germans 
ſhould accuſtom by little and little to flock in ſuch 
multitudes into Gallia. Neither did he think he 
could moderate or reſtrain ſuch fierce and barbarous 
—_ ; but that having poſſeſſed all the Continent of 
Gallia, they ' would, as the Cimbri and Teutons 
had done before, break out into the Province, and ſo 
znto Traly : eſpecially the Sequans, being divided 
from the Province but with the Kiver Rhone. 

Theſe things he thought fit with all ſpeed to pre- 
vent : And the rather, for that Arioviſtus was grown 
to that Pride and Arrogancy, as was not to be ſuffered. 
For which reſpett he thought it expedient to ſend 
Embaſſadors unto him, to appoint ſome indifferent 
place for Parlee ; for that he had to treat with him 


concerning publick, Afﬀairs, and ſome matters that 
did much import both of them. 


OBSERV ATIONS. 


May here take an occaſion to ſpeak ſomewhar 

concerning the Authority of rhe Roman Gene- 
rals, which we ſee to be very large; confidering 
that Cz/ar of himſelf, wirhour any further leave of 
the Senate and People of Rowe (for whar may be 
gathered by this' Hiſtory ) did undertake a War 
of that conſequence, and put in Jeopardy the Legi- 
ons, the Province, or what other intereſt the Ro- 
mans had in Gallia. 

Wherein we are ro underſtand, rhat when the 
State of Rome did allot the Government of any 
Province to a Pro-conful, they did likewiſe recom- 
mend unto him the careful managing of ſuch Ac- 
cidents as mighr any way concern the good of that 
Regiment. For conſidering thar ſuch cauſes as 
may trouble a well-ordered Government, are as 
well external and forreign, as internal and bred 
within the Bounds of that Empire : It had been ro 
ſmall purpoſe to have given him only Authoriry 
ro maintain a courſe of wholeſom Government ar 
home, and no means to take away ſuch Oppoſiti- 
ons which forreign Accident might ſer up againſt 
him. And ſo we ſee thar Ceſar undertook the 
Helvetian War, in regard of the ſafery of rhe Pro- 
vince : And this again with Arioviſtus, leſt rhe 
Germans ſhould ſo multiply in Galia, thar the 


Province it ſelf might ar length be endangered, 


Neither had their Generals authority only to un- 
dertake theſe Wars ; but the abſolute diſpoſition 
alſo of rhe whole courſe thereof, whether it were 
ro Treat, Capitulate, Compound, or whar elſe 
they thought convenient for the advancement of 
the Commonweal, did wholly reft upon their di- 
rection ; republica bene geſta being the ſtile of rhe 
Warrant for all their Actions. 
| Neither may we think that any ſubordinate or 
depending authority can be ſo. powerful in the 
courle ot buſineſſes, as that which abſolutely com- 
mandeth withour Controlment, and proceederh 
according to the opportunity of Time and _ 
10n, 


Caſar» 


The authority | 
of the Roman | 


Generals, 


Lib. 


] wr.lb.8. 


| ; Lib. 3. de 
$- bello Civili, 


Czxfar. 


þ 


Govt, further than either preſcription or limitation 
can direct it. And therefore whenſoever the Ro- 
man Afﬀairs were diſtreſſed, and driven to an ex1- 
gent, they created a Dictator, that had regiam 
poteſtatem, ſuch an abſolure Command, rhar whar- 
ſoever Power reſted either in the Conſuls or in the 
Tribunes, in the Senate or in the People, it gave 
way to the greatneſs of thar Magiſtrate ; that 
there might be no letr or retracting Power to 
weaken that courſe, which nothing bur an abſo- 
ture Command could eftabliſh for the good of the 


Commonweal. And yet notwithſtanding this ab- 


ſolute Government. they attribured fuch Power 
to the courſe of humane Actions, that by the Pu- 
niſkment which they inflicted upon diflolute and 
unfortunate Leaders, they ſeemed to acknowledge 
that no Man, how circumſpect ſoever, could pro- 
miſe more than likelihoods or probabilities of 
good Fortune, as far forth as his means and in- 
duſtry could atchieve ir. For old M. Fabius 
pleading for the Life of his gallant Son, and oppo- 
ſing the rigour of Papirius the Dictator with ex- 
amples of Antiquity, faith, Popul: quidam, penes 
quem poteſtas omnium rerum eſſet, ne iram quidem 
unquam atrociorem fuiſſe in eos qui temeritate atque 
Cnſeitia exercitus amiſiſſent, quam ut pecunia Cos 
multaret : Capite acquiſitum 9b rem male geſtam 
de imperatore nullum ad eam diem eſſe. The Peo- 
ple, ſairh he, in whom the ſovereign Power of 
things conſiſterh, never ſhewed greater diſpleaſure 
againſt ſuch as had loſt an Army either by raſh- 
neſs or unskilfulneſs, than impoſing a fine upon 
them : Bur to bring the Life of a General in que- 
ſtion for failing in his Endeavours, was never 
heard of ro that day. 

The condition of the inferiour Officers of their 
Camp was far otherwiſe in regard of Military 
Diſcipline : For preſcription guided rhem in all 
their Services, and the chiefeſt part of rheir dury 
was Obedience ; alrhough they ſaw evident rea- 
ſon to the contrary, and found their directions 
imperfect in that behalf: And therefore Ceſar 
ſaith upon that occaſion, Alie ſunt legati partes 
atque imperators : alter omnia agere ad preſcrip- 
tum, alter libere ad ſummam rerum conſulere debet. 


The office of a Legate or Lieurenanr differerh 


from thar of a General : The one doing all things 
by preſcription ; and the other freely deliberaring 
of whatſoever may concern the cauſe. And this 
courſe the Romans ;held concerning the authority 
of their Generals. 


ms. ho 


CH A P. XIV. 


Arioviſtus's Anſwer. A ſecond Embaſſage, with 
the ſucceſs thereof. 


O that Embaſſage Arioviſtus anſwered ; 

That if bx occaſions had required Czf(ar's 

Aſſiſtance, he would have furthered them 

with hi own Preſence : And he thought it 

as reaſonable, that if it were in by hand to pleaſure 

the Romans, Cxſar ought not to think, much of the 

like labour. For hu own part, he durſt not come in- 

to thoſe Parts of Gallia which Czfar poſſeſſed, with- 

out an Army ; nor could he draw an Army to.a head 

without great Trouble and Expence. The thing that 

he moſt wondered at was, That the Romans or Czar 

had ta do in that part of Gallia, which the law of 
Arms had made hy Inheritance. 

Upon the return of ths anſwer Caſar framed a 
ſecond Embaſſage, the purport whereof was ; Foraſ= 
much as he thus requited the Honour wherewith the 
People of Rome had beautified his beſt Dignity ( for 
in Czlar's Conſulſhip the authority of their Empire 


COMMENTARIES, 


had vouchſafed to efleem of him as a Kinf in by Di= 
minions, and as a Friend unto their State ) and that 
he diſdained to admit of a Parlee concerning the 
common Good ; let him know that theſe were the 
things that he required to be performed by him : 
Firſt, That he ſhould not ſuffer any more Troops of 
Germans to be Tranſported over the Rhine in#o 
Gallia. Secondly, That he ſhould deliver up thoſe 
Heſtages which he had of the Heduans and Sequans, 
and ſhould ceaſe to moleſt them further with War or 
other Injuries. 
Czſfar would aſſure him of a grateful acceptance on 
the behalf of the People of Rome : Otherwiſe, for= 
aſmuch as in the Conſulſhips of M. Mefſala and L. 
Piſo the Senate had y That he that ſhould ob= 
tain the Government of the Province, ſhould, a3 near 
as it would ſtand with the good of the Commonmweal, 
endeavour the defence of their Aſſeciates and Friends, 
he would not negle# the Injuries done unto the 
Heduans. x 

To theſe Mandates Arioviſtus replied : The Law 
of Arms kept this tenure among#t all Nations, That 
a Conqueror might Govern a ſubdued People accor- 
ding as he thought beſt for his own ſafety. The Peo= 
ple of Rome #4 not dire the courſe of their Go= 
vernment by another Man's preſeript, but by their 
own Arbitrement : And as he had not direfled the 
Romans, ſo ougnt not they to meddle with his proe 
ceedings. : 

The Heduans having tried the fortune of War, 
were by right become his Stipendaries ; wherein 
Czſar offered great Wrong, for that his coming this 
ther had made their Tribute much leſs unto him than 
before. Touching their Hoſtapes, his purpoſe was ſtill 
to retain them. Neither would he make any unjuſt 
War upon any of their Aſſeciates, if they obſerved 
the Articles of Agreement, and paid their yearly 
Tribute : But if they failed in that, the Fraternity 
of the Romans would come too late to their ſuccour. 
If Cxlar would needs undertake their Quarrel, he 
was to let him know, that no Man ever contended 
with Arioviſtus but to hy own deſtrution. Try 
when he would, he ſhould find what Valour conſiſted 
in the Germans, that for fourteen Tears ſpace 
never were covered with other Roof than the Hea>» 
Pens, 


OBSERVATION. 


AN thus far proceeded Car with 4riov:Rhus, 
. A in debaring the Wrongs and Grievances of 
the Heduz, Wherein appearecrh the difference be- 
rween a matter handled according to Moral Ci- 
vility, in rerms of Mildneſs and pleaſing Accent, 
and that which is rudely delivered, and depen- 
derh rather upon the plainneſs of the Project, 
than ſuited with words fir for perſwaſion. For 
that which Arioviſtys alledged ro make goud 
his Intereſt in Ga/ia, was as conſonant to reaſon 
as any thing to the contrary urged by Caſar. 

Bur as the Laced.2monians ſaid of one, Thar he 
ſpake the Truth otherwiſe than it ſhould be ſpo- 
ken: So 1t may be ſaid of Ariviſtus's Anſwer, 
that it wanted thar fweetniyg Humanity which 
giverh credit to verity it ſelf, toraſmuch as it pro- 
ceederh from a well-rempercd Spirit, wherein no 
turbulent Paffion ſeemerh ro controul the force of 
Reaſon, nor hinder rhe Sentence of true Judg- 
ment ; bur rather ſeaſoning her Conceptions with 
Humility, doth covertly complain of open wrong, 
and ftrengrhen her Aſſertions with a pleaſing de- 
livery. And therefore how great ſocver the Con- 
rroverhie be, that Parry which exceederh nor the 
bounds of Modeſty, bur maketh Mildneſs his 
chiefeſt Advocare, will ſo prevail in any Auditory, 
thar albeir Equity doth difallow her 'Tittc, yer 

the 


Theſe things, if he did perform, | 


by, 
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Ceſar, 
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the manner. of. his Carriage will clear. him. from 
offering wrong, in that he uſeth the ſequels of In- 
nocency to prove his Intereſt in that which . he 
demandeth. Burt to leave this . Circumſtance, 
as only to. be noted, let us proceed to the War 
it ſelf, which I made. the ſecond part of. this 
Hiſtory. 


CHAP. XV. 


The Trevir: bring News of one hundred Town- 
ſhips of the Sev: that were come to the Rh:ne. 
Ceſar raketh in Beſangon : His Soldiers are 
ſurpriſed with an extream fear of the Germans. 


T the ſame time that ths anſwer was re- 
turned to Cxſar, there came likewiſe Em- 
baſſadors from the Heduans and 'T revires. 

e Heduans complained that the Harudes 
lately tranſported into Gallia, did depopulate and 
waſte their Borders, and that they could not buy their 
peace of Arioviſtus w:th my of Hoſt ages for their 
Allegiance. The Trevires Sip t News of one hundred 
Townſhips of the Suevi that were come to the River 
Rhine, zo ſeek, a paſſage into Gallia, condu&ed by 
Naſua and Cimberius, two Brethren. Whereat 
Czxſar being exceedingly moved, thought his bet 
means of prevention to conſiſt in Celerity, leſt the 
difficulty of reſiſting ſhould grow greater, when thoſe 
new Forces of the Suevi were joyned with the Power 
which was already with Arioviſtus. And therefore 
having provided Corn, he made haft to ſeek the 
Germans. And having gone three days Fourney on 
hy way, he had Intelligence that Arioviſtus with all 
hx Forces was gone to take in Belangon, the greateſt 
Town of the Sequans; and that he was three days 
Fourney on hs way already. 

Czſar knowing how much it imported him to pre- 
vent that diſadvantage ( foraſmuch as the Town 
abounded with all neceſſary Proviſions for War; and 
was ſo ſituate that he that commanded it might prolong 
the War at his own pleaſure ; being encircled with 


Le Douxs tbe River Alduabis, excepting a ſmall ſpace of ſix 


undred Foot, which was Fortified with an exceeding 
high Hill, the foot whereof did at each end joyn unto 
the River, and the Hill firengthned with a Wall, 
and ſo joyned to the Town ) made all the haſt he 
could to take the Town, and there left a Garriſon. 
And as he reſted there a few days, to make Proviſion 
of Corn and other Neceſſaries, the Romans enqui- 
ring. of the Gauls and Merchants concerning the 
quality of the Germans, underſtood that they were 
Men of a huge Stature, of Courage invincible, and 
of great Prattice and Experience in Feats of Arms ; 
whereof the Gauls had oftentimes made Trial: For 
when they encountred them, they were not able to en- 
dure ſo much as the Sternneſs of their Countenance 
or the fierceneſs of their Looks. The whole Army 
conceived ſuch a fear thereat, that all Mens Minds 
were wonderfully appalled. Thu fear began firſt a- 
mongi the Tribunes and Commanders of Horſe, and 
ſuch others as for friendſhip ſake followed Czlar 
from Rome, and had ſmall or no skill in matter of 
IPar. Theſe Men feigning ſome one excuſe and 
ſome another, of very earneſt buſineſs which called 
them home, deſired leave to depart. Some others, 
whom ſhame would not ſuffer to forſake the Camp, 
bewrayed the like Paſſion in their Countenances and 
Behaviour : for hiding themſelves in their Tents, 
they either bewailed their Deſtiny ſecretly to them- 
ſelves, or otherwiſe with their Acquaintance and fa- 
miliar Friends, They lamented the danger they 


were all like to fall into ; ſo that throughout the 
whole Camp there was nothing but making and ſigning 


of Teſtaments. And trove the talk, and fearfulneſ3 


of theſe.-Men, the old Soldiers and Centurions, and 


Such as had great. experience in the Camp, 'began: by 
little and little. # ANON the terror wherewit/ 
.the reſt were amazed : And thoſe that would ſeem 


to. be leſs fearful, ſaid, they feared not the Enemy, 
but, the narrowneſs of the Ways, and: the greatneſs of 
the Woods that were between them and Arioviſtus ; 


or otherwiſe they caft doubts where they might have 
Proviſion of Corn. 


And many ſtuck not « to tell 
Czſar, that whenſoever he ſhould give Command- 


.ment to march forward, or advance the Standards, 


the Soldiers would refuſe to do it. 
OBSERV ATION. 


WW Herein tr that we find a ſtrange alteration, 

” no way anſwerable ro thar Courage which 
a late-gotten Victory doth uſually breed in noble 
Spirits ; it will not be amiſs a little to infiſt upon 
the quality of the accident, and to gather ſuch 
brief Inſtructions from their Weakneſs, as may 
beſt ſerve to qualifie the amazement of horror, 
and mirigate the phrenfie of ſo violent a Paſſion. 
And albeit my ignorance in the works of Nature 
cannot promiſe any ſuch Learning, as may diſco- 
ver the true means and ſecret motions whereby 
a fore-conceived fear doth trouble the Senſes, and 
aſtoniſh the Mind ; yer ſince the Hiſtory offereth 
it to our ſcanning, give me leave only to note the 
ſtrangeneſs of the circumſtance, and rudely to de- 
lineate the Portraicture of a Beaft oftener ſeen 
than well known, uſing the unweildy Pile for my 
Pencil, and ſuiting my Speech to a Warlike Au- 
ditory. - I know not how ir happeneth, bur thus 
it may happen, that when the Senſes receive In- 
relligence of an eminent Evil, which may either 
diſpoſſeſs the Soul of this Earthly Manſion, ar 
trouble the quiet wherein ſhe reſteth, the Spirirs 
(as it ſeemerh) by the direction of their Sovereign 
Miſtreſs, retire themſelyes into the inner Cabiners 
and more ſecrer Pavilions of the Body, where the 


chiefeſt part of the Soul is moſt refidenr ; and ſo -.. 


they leave the Frontier Quarters of her Kingdom 
naked and ungarriſoned, rhe berter ro ſtrengthen 
thar Capital Ciry of the Heart, our of which the 
Life cannor fly, but to the utter ruine and de- 
ſtruction of the whole Body. For tear is not on- 


ly a perturbation of the Soul proceeding from the 


opinion it hath of ſome Evil ro come ; Þut it is 

ſo a contraction and cloſing up of the Hearr, 
when the Blood and the Spirits are recalled from 
the ourward Parts to affiſt that place which giverh 
Life and Motion to all the reft. In this Chaos 
and confuſion of Humours and Spirits when the 
multiplicity of Faculties (which otherwiſe require 
an orderly diſtinction in their Service, and by 
the order of nature ſhould be diſpoſed into ſeveral 
Inſtruments, and be dilared throughout the Body) 
are thus blended confuſedly together , the con- 
ceptions of the Mind which preſently riſe from 
theſe advertiſements, are ſuddenly choaked with 
the diſordered mixture of ſo many ſeveral Pro- 
perties, and are ftifled as wt were in the throng, 
before they can be tranſported ro our Judgment, 
or examined by reaſon, tor want of that orderly 
uniformity of place which nature requireth in the 
powers of the Mind. And hence proceedeth thar 
amazedneſs and aſtoniſhment, which ſo daunterh 
the Hearrs of Men, when they are taken with 
this Paſſion, that becauſe the Soul giveth no 
Counſel, the Body can afford no motion , bur 
ſtanderh frozen through the extremity of rhe Per- 
turbation, benumbed in ſenſe, and forſaken of 
the Spirits. So we read thar Theophilus rhe Em- 
perour, in an Overthrow which he had given him 
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by the Haparens, was ſtrucken with ſuch an ex- 
ceflive Fear, that he could not betake himſelf to 
flight ( Adeo pavor etiam auxilia formidat ) until 
One of his chief Commanders ſhaking him by rhe 
Shoulder, as though he were to awake him out of 
a deep Sleep, threatned him with preſent Death, if 
he would nor. prevent the Ruin of the Empire, 
by ufing that means which was only left for his 
Safety. 

Aadlia if in that turbulent Conſfiſtory the Spirits 
chance diſtinctly ro receive any Apprehenfion pro- 
ceeding from the forgeing Faculry of the Soul, 
they carry it preſently ro Execution before ir be 
examined by reaſon, and follow the Action with 
ſuch Vehemency, that they leave no Place for ber- 
ter Advice and Confideraton. And this is the 
cauſe that oftentimes through extremity of Fear, 
to avoid one Evil, we run headlong into a worle, 


and find a greater Danger in the means we uſe to 


avoid a leſs ; becauſe Reaſon did not firſt rry the 
Apprehenſion, before ir was delivered ro external 
Agents. And ſo we find in the Bartel berween 
Germanicus and the Almans, that rwo groſs Troops 
of Soldiers were driven into ſuch an Ecſtaſie of 
Fear, thar taking contrary Courſes to avoid one 
and the ſame Danger, they either of them fled to 
that place which rhe other had quitted : Neither 
could they be adviſed by each others flight, thar 
the Places which rhey ſought after afforded them 
no Remedy. | 

And albeit Reaſon be called to Counſel when a 
Parley is ſummoned of Compoſition, yer it bearerh 
ſo ſmall a Sway in the Conſultation, that the Will 
of it ſelf concludeth ro betray Vermue to Diſhonour, 
and ſo to purchaſe Peace with the Loſs of the 
Soul's chiefeſt Treaſure : Which ought ever ro be 
eſtimated ar a higher rate than any other Hap- 
pineſs which can betide the Mind. For among 
all the ſenſible things of this World, there is no 
Creature thar harh ſuch a confuſed Fear, or is more 
amazed therewith, than Man is : Neither is there 
any Miſery greater, or any Bondage more ſhame- 
ful, ſervile or vile, than this, which makerth Men 
very Abjects of all orher Creatures, to redeem the 
Evil which the Danger threatenerh : And then doth 
Shame follow after ſo baſe a Parr, and aggravate 
the Burthen of the Sin with loathſom Diſgrace, 
and penitent Diſcontentment ; adding oftentimes 
Aloes ro Wormwood, and making the End more 
grievous than the Beginning. And thus doth Dan- 
ger breed Fear, and Fear yieldeth ro Diſhonour, and 
Diſhonour bringerh Shame, and Shame being al- 
ways mingled with Wrath and Anger, revengerh it 
ſelf upon it ſelf, and bringerh more Peril than the 
firſt Danger could threaten. 

Whereby it appeareth that as the Aﬀections of 
the Mind are bred one of another ; ſo on the con- 
rrary part ſome are bridled and reſtrained by others : 
For as Envy, Hatred and Anger riſe oftentimes of 
Love; ſo is Joy lefſened 'with Grief, Envy with 
Mercy, and Fear with Shame. 

Bur foraſmuch as all ſuch Perturbarions proceed 
of Ignorance and Inconfiderateneſs, whereby we 
think that the Evil is greater than indeed ir is; ler 
us conſider what diſpoſition of our Judgment beſt 
moderateth the violent Heat of rheſe Aﬀections. 
And firſt, rouching the Paſſages whereby the Soul 
receiveth her Advertiſements, as they are of divers 
Natures, the chiefeſt whereof are the Eye and the 
Ear, ſo are their aviſoes different in Quality, and 
require a ſeveral Conſideration to be rightly dif- 
cerned. 'The Intelligence by the Eye is more cer- 
rain than that which cometh by the way of hear- 
ing ; foraſmuch as the Eye is a Witneſs it ſelf of 


every Action whereof it takerh Notice, neither is 


it deceived in its proper Objed : And therefore 
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the Judginenr is not much troubled to derermine 
definitively how great or how ſmall the Danger is, 
when the Relations carry always thar certainty. 
And albeit the Ear in like manner be not deceived 
in her proper Object, for it faithfully giveth up 
that Sence which Sound hath delivered unto it ; 
yer foraſmuch as the Fantafie hath greater Scope 
to coin her vain Conceprions, in regard of the ab- 
ſence of the Action, it is neceſlary thar the diſ- 
courſing Faculry be called for an Afliſtant, before 
the Judgment can truly determine : And then it will 
appear that the 'Truth doth nor always anſwer the 
Reporr which is made thereof ; inaſmuch as diſ- 
ealed Spirits will nor ſtick ro dilate or qualifie 
Relations, according to the Key wherein they 
themſelves are runed. And therefore this firſt 
cometh t9 be conſidered of in all ſuch violent 
Commorions, by which of theſe rwo Senſes the 
firft Intelligence. was received. But concerning 
the Judgmenr ir ſelf this is moſt certain, that the 
more ir 1s infected with rhe corruptions of the 
Fleſh, the more violent are the Aﬀections of theSoul. 
And again, rhe purer the Judgment is, and rhe 
higher it is lifted up from Earrhly Natures, being 
no further interefſed therein than ro hold a Reſo- 
lution of well-doing, the fewer and lighter are the 
Aﬀections which rrouble and moleſt it : For then 
it betrer diſcernerh the Truth and Falſehood, good 
or'evil that is in things. 

To redreſs this Inconvenience, Ceſar betcok 
himſelf ro the firreſt and moſt proper Remedy ; 
which was by the Authority of his Speech to reſtore 
reaſon to her former Dignity, and by Diſcourſe, 
which Fear had interrupred in them, to put down 
an uſurping Paſſion, which had ſo troubled the 
Government of the Soul, recalling it to rhe mean 
of rrue Reſolurion, which was to moderate Audaci- 
ty with Warineſs, bur nor ro choak Valour with 
beaſtly Cowardice: For theſe Oratory Inducing 
Perſwaſions were nor the leaft Point of their Dit- 
cipline ; conſidering how they framed the inward 
Habit of the Mind ( being rhe Fountain and Be- 
ginning of all Motion). to give Life and Force tv 
thoſe Actions, which the Severiry of outward Diſ- 
cipline commanded. For as Laws and Conftituti- 
ons of Men inforce Obedience of the Body : fo 
Reaſon and Perſwaſions muſt win the Souls Con- 


ſent according to that Saying, Homines duci volunt, 
72082 Cog1, 
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Ceſar's Speech to rhe Army concerning this Fear. 


Council of War, admitting all the Centuri- 


17 


(} being informed of theſe things, called a Ceſar. 


ons, of what degrees or orders ſoever, unto . g 


the ſame. And being thus aſſembled, he 
greatly blamed them, Firſt, that any ſhould be ſo in- 
quiſitive, as-to imagine to themſelves whither, and 
upon what Service they were carried. Concerning 
Arioviſtus, he had in the time of Cxlar's Conſulſhip 
moſt earneſtly ſued for the Friendſhip of the People of 
Rome : And why then ſhould any Man miſdeem that 
he ſhould ſo unadviſedly go back from his Duty ? For 
his own part he was verily perſwaded, that if Ario» 
viltus once knew his Demands, and underſtood the 
reaſonable Offers that he would makg him, he would 
not eaſily reje& his Friendſhip, or the Favour of the 
People of Rome. But :f he were ſo mad as to make 
War upon them, why ſhould they fear him ? Or why 
ſhould they deſpair either of their own Proweſs, or of 
Czlar's diligence ? For if it came to that Point, the 
Enemy that they were to encounter had been tried what 
he could do twice before ; firſt in the Memory of their 
G Fathers, 


Fathers, when the Cimbri and Teutoni were van» 
quiſhed by Marius, at what time the Army merited 
no leſs Honour than the General: And now of late 
again in Italy, at the Inſurreftion of the Bondmen ; 
who were not 4a little furthered through the Prattice 
and Diſcipline they had learned of the Romans. 
Ihereby it might be diſcerned how good a thing it is 
to be conſtant and reſolute ; inſomuch as whom for a 
time they feared without cauſe, being naked and un- 
armed, the ſame Men afterwards (although well 
armed and Conquerors withal ) they nobly overcame. 

\ And to be ſhort, theſe were no other Germans than 
' thoſe whom the Helvetians had vanquiſhed in divers 
Confli&s; and not only in their own Country, where 
the Helvetians dwelt themſelves, but alſo even at 
home at their own doors : And yet the ſame Helveti=- 
ans were not able to make their Party good againſt 
our Armies. 

If any Man were moved at the Flight and over- 
throw of the Gauls, upon inquiry he ſhould find, that 
being wearied with continual Wars ( after that Ario- 
viſtus had for many Months together kept himſelf 
within his Camp, in a Boggy and Fenny Country ) and 
deſpairing of any occaſion of Battel, he ſuddenly ſer 
upon them as they were diſperſed, and ſo overcame 
x wo rather by Policy than by Force. Which although 
tt took place againſt ſavage and unsklfull People, yet 
was not Arioviſtus ſo ſimple as to think that he could 
enſnare our Armies with the like Subtilties. As for 
thoſe that feigned the cauſe of their Fear to be the 
Difficulty of Proviſion of Corn, and the Dangerouſneſs 
of the Way, they ſeemed very arrogant in their Con- 
ceits, in preſuming to dire& their General, as if he 
had not known what pertained to his Duty. The 
Sequans and Lingons had 1ndertock, that Charge ; 
beſides that Corn was almoſt ripe every where in the 
Fields : And what the Ways were ſhould ſhortly be ſeen, 

Whereas it was given out that the Soldieys would 
not obey his Mandates, nor advance their Standards, 
be little valued it ; for he was well aſſured, that if 
an Army refuſed to be obedient to therr General, it 
was either becauſe he was thought to be unfortunate 
#n his Enterprizes, or elſe for that he was notoriouſly 
convifeted of Avarice : But the whole Courſe of his life 
ſhould witneſs his Innocency, and the Overthrow of the 
Helvetians his Happineſs. And therefore that 
which he was minded to have put off for a longer 
time, he would now put in Execution out of Hand: 
For the Night following at the fourth Watch he would 
diſlodge from thence ; that without further delay he 
might underſtand, whether ſhame and reſpe& of their 
Duty would prevail more with them, than Fear or 
Cowardice. And though he knew that no Man elſe 
would follow him. yet notwithſtanding he would go with 
the tenth Legion alone,of whom he had no Doubt or Su- 
ſpicion, and would take them as a Guard to his Perſon, 

Czſar had chiefly favoured this Legion, and put 
& much truſt in them for their Valour. 

Upon the making of this Speech the Minds of all 
Men were wonderfully changed ; for it bred in every 
one a great Alacrity and Deſire to fight : Neither did 
the tenth Legion forget to give him thanks by their 
Tribunes for the good Opinion he had of them, aſſur- 
ing him of their readineſs to ſet forward to the War. 
And then likewiſe the reſt of the Legions made 
means by the Tribunes of the Soldiers and Centurions 
of the firſt Orders, to give Czar ſatisfaftion ; pro- 
teſting they neither doubted nor feared, nor gave any 
Cenſure of the Iſſue of that War, but always left it to 
the Wiſdom of the General. 

Their Satisfattion being taken, and a View bein 
made of the Ways by Divitiacus ( whom. of all the 
Gauls he beſt truſted ) and Report being by him made, 
that in fetching a Compaſs of fifty Miles he might 
carry his Army in open and Champaign Countries ; 


in the fourth Watch of the Night, according to his 


former Saying, he ſet forward. 


Obſervations upon CxSAR'S 


| The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


N the Speech irfſelf are preſented many Remark- 
ables, both concerning their Diſcipline and Mi- 
lirary Inſtructions, which deferve Examination : 
amongſt which I note firſt, the extraordinary 
number admitted to the Council ; Ommum Ordi- 
num ad id Conſilium adhibitis Centurionibus : 
Whereas there were uſually no more admitted to 
their Council of War but the Legates, Queſtor, 
Tribunes, and the Centurions of the firſt Orders ; 
which I underſtand to be the firſt Haſtate, the firſt 
Princeps, andthe firſt Pilum of every Legion. 
And this is manifeſtly proved our of the fifth Com- 
mentary, where C:cero was beſieged by Ambiorix : 
In which, amongſt other, there were two valiant 
Cenrurions, Pulfio and Varenus, berween whom 
there was every Year great Emulation for place of 
Preferment ; Et jam primis Ordinibus {fc ol 
bant, ſaith Ceſar, thart is, they had paſſed by De- 
grees through the lower orders of the Legion, 
and were very near the Dignity of the firſt Cohorr, 
wherein, as in all the reſt, rhere were three Ma- 
niples, and in every Maniple rwo Orders. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


He firſt Motive which he uſerh to recall their 
exiled Judgment, diſcovered their Breach of 
Diſcipline : For contrary to the courſe of Military 
Government, they had preſumed nor only to make 
Inquiry, but ro give out whether, and upon. whar 
Service they were carried ; which in the Rigour of 
Camp-policy could not paſs without due Punith- 
ment.. For what can more contradict the Forru- 
nate Succeſs of an Expedition, than to ſuffer it to 
be meaſured with the vulgar Conceit, or weighed 
in the Balance of ſuch falſe Judgments ? Eſpecially 
when thoſe weak Cenſors are ro be Actors and 
Executioners of the Deſign : For then every Man, 
will ſute the Nature of the Action according to 
his own humour ; although his humour be led 
with Blindneſs,and have no other Direction than an 
uncertain Apprehenfion of Profit or Diſadvantage. 
And in this caſe there cannot be a better pre- 
ſident than Nature hath preſcribed : For as natu- 
ral Agents, whilſt they concurr to produce a Work 
of abſolute Perfection, neither know what they do, 
nor can diſcern the things they look upon, bur 
yield themſelves ro be guided by a Moderator of 
infinite Knowledge: ſo ought a Multirude to fub- 
mit their Abiliry ro the Diretion of ſome wiſe 
and prudent Captain, that beholdeth rhe Action in 
true Honour, and balanceth rhe loſs of many Par- 
riculars with the Health and Safery of the publick 
Good. For if every Man ſhould preſcribe, who 
ſhould obey ? Tam neſcire quedam Mzlites, quam 
ſcire oportet, ſaith Orho in Tacitus, upon the like 
Diſorder : And again, Parendo potius quam imperia 
Ducum ſciſcitando,Res militares continentur. Which 
proverh that the greateſt Verrue which is required 
in a Soldier is Obedience ; as a thing wherein the 
Force of all Diſcipline confiſterh. 


The Third O BSERV ATION. 


I* the reaſon which he uſerh ro prove rheir diſ- ,,;..., 1, 
parity of Valour in regard of the Romans, who have greater 
were ſuperiour to the Helvetians thar had often- crage » 
times overthrown the Germans, he ftrengrhenerh ah 
the Argument with the advantage of rhe Place, and away). 
ſaith thar the Helvctians had worſted them, not 
only where the Helvetians dwelr themſelves, bur 
even in their own Country, and at home art their 
own doors : As'though an Enemy were charged 
with greater Fury in the” preſence of a _ own 

oun- 
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Country and deareft Friends; than in a ftrange 
and unknown Land. | | 

' This Queſtion was handled in the Roman Se- 
nate by Fabius Maximus, and Scipro ſurnamed 
Africanus, when they fate in Counſel how to 
rid their Country of that ſubtile Carthapinzan, rhar 
for Sixteen Years Space had fretted like a Canker 
the Beauty of Italy, waſted rhe Land, and broughr 
it to deſolation, ſacked their Confedrates, or alie- 
nated them from their Duty, overthrown their 
Armies, ſlain their Conſuls, and threatned their 
imperial Ciry with Ruin and Deſtruction. Fa- 
bius, upon the motion ro make War in Africk, 
thoughr it agreeable ro nature firſt ro defend rhar 
which was their own, before they attempred other 
Mens Poſſeflions : When Peace was eſtabliſhed in 
Ttaly, then let War be fer on foor in Africk ; and 
firſt let them be withour fear themſelves, before 
they yent about to rerfifie others: For thoſe For- 
ces afforded litrle hope of Victory in another King- 
dom, rhar wete nor able to free rheir own Coun- 
try from ſo dangerous an Enemy. Alcib:ades 
overthrew the Athenian Common-wealth with rhe 
like Counſel : And concerning Hannibal, let them 


 befſure of this, thar they ſhould find him a ſorer E- 


m_y in his own Country than in another King- 
om. 

Scipio on the other fide, carried on with the 
honour of ſo glotious an Enterprize, wanted neither 
Reaſons nor Example to umpugn Fabims's Authori- 
ty : For he ſhewed thar Agathocles the Syracuſian 
King, being a long time afflicted with the Pynick 
War, averted the Carthaginian from Sicily by 
tranſporting his Forces into Africk, But how 
powerful ir was to take away fear by retorting 
danger upon the Opprefſor, could there be a pre- 
ſenrer Example than Hannibal 2 There was great 
difference in the narvre of the Action, berween the 
Spoil and Waſt of a Stranger's Country, and to ſee 
their own native Country waſted with Sword and 
DeſtraCtion : Plus anims eft inferenti periculum, 
ropnlſanti, For he thar invadeth another's 
Kingdom eaſily diſcovereth both the advantage 
which may be raken againſt the Enemy, and the 
Strength whereupon he refterh. And amongſt the 
variable Events of War, many unexpected Occa- 
fions ariſe, which preſent Victory to him that is 


| ready to take it; and many ftrange Chances ſo 


alter the coutſe of things, that no foreſight can dif- 
cern what may happen. 

With theſe and rhe like Remonſtrances this 
Queftion of no leſs doubr than importance was 
handled by two famous and worthy Captains, 
whoſe minds (as it ſeemed) were intangled with 
ſuch parricular Aﬀections for the preſent, as might 
rather draw them to wreſt reaſon to their own 


humour, rhan ro determine in finceriry of Judg- 


menr upon whar ſpecialiries rhe truth was grounded 
in the contrariery of their Poſitions. Bur to leave 
other Commodities or Diſadyantages which were 
annexed unto either parr, I will only fer down 
ſome Reaſons, to prove how Valour and Courage 
may either grow or be abated by the Accidents 
which rife in a War of that Nature. And firſt 
this cannot be denied, rhe Teſtimony of an infal- 
lible Frurh being grounded upon the Property of 


Man's nature, that as advantage bringerh hope of C 


Victory, and hope coneeiveth ſuch Spirtsas uſual- 
ty follow, when the thing which is hoped for is 
effected, and thereby rhe Courage becometrh hardy 
and reſolute in Victory.: So on the other ſide, dit- 
advantage and danger Fer fear, and fear fo check- 
eth valour, and controuleth the Spirits,thar Verrue 
and Honour give place ro Diſtruft, and yield up 
their Intereſt ro ſuch Directors as can afford no- 


thing bur diffidence and irrefohition. 
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Neither can it be deniied'bur he that ſerrerh upori 
an Enemy in a ſtrange Country, and ſo preventerh 
\uch Atrempts as might be made upon his own 
Terrnories, hath that advantage which giverh life 
unto action, and ſteelerh his Enterprize with Re- 
ſolution. For beſides the commodity of leaving 
when he liſt, and proceeding as far forth as he ſhall 
find his means able to promote his Arrempts, he 
knoweth that the {trife and Controverſie is not 
for his native Country, which he quietly enjoyerh, 
and 1s referyed ar all times to entertain him, how- 
ocver Fortune ſhall favour his deſigns ; Bur for 
a Stranger's Kingdom,which his Ambition thirſterh 
after, wherein, foraſmuch as the Riches and Wealth 
of thar State are laid' before them as the recom- 
pence of their labour, beſides the honour which is 
atchieved thereby, every Mans Valour foareth ar 
a high Pitch, and rheir Courage is increaſed, with- 
out any Trouble or Diſturbance of the other Fa- 
culties of rhe Mind. Bur when a Prince ſhall be 
aflaulred in his own Kingdom, and in the fight of 
his Subjects have his Land conſumed with Ruin 
and Deſtruction; the danger will ſo diſturb the 
Powers of the Soul, that through the turbulent 
Diſorder of the weaker Parts, the betrer Faculries 
will loſe their Prerogative of adviſing how the E- 
nemy may be beſt reſiſted, when as every Man 
ſhall apprehend the terrour of the danger, and few 
or none concel1ve the true means to avoig it: 

And albeit the preſence of ſuch things as are 
deareſt ro his Soul, as the Piety and Reſpect of a- 
ged Parents, the tender Aﬀection towards Wife and 
Children, are ſufficient to raiſe Valour to the high- 
eſt point of Reſolution ; yet the Motives are of 
\uch Weight, as will rather make them diffident of 
their own worth, as inſufficient to maintain ſo great 
a cauſe, than hold them in that Reſolurion which 
true Honour affedteth : Foraſmuch as the 'Terrour 
and Fear of fo great a Danger will preſent a greater 
meaſure of Woes to their Mind, than the hope of 
Victory can afford them Joy. 

Hence therefore groweth the difference between 
him thar ſeeketh to maintain rthar Eftare which he 
hath in poſſeflion by Force of Arms, and another 
that ſeeketh to increaſe his Means by Valour. For 
the former is preſented with the danger of loſing 
all his Eftare ; which affrighreth and rroublerh, 
having no other Reward propounded unto him : 
And the other looketh upon the advantage which 
he gaineth by overcoming, which much incteaſerh 
his Valour, without any Loſs or Diſadvantage, if 
he chance to be worſted. And therefore there is 
always great Odds between him thar hath already 
loſt his Goods, and is by that means become de- 
ſperate, having nothing further to loſe ; and ano- 
ther rhat yer keepeth his Subſtance, bur is in dan- 
ger to loſe it: For Fear will ſo diſmay his Mind, 
that he will rarher diſtruſt his own Ability, than 
entertain a_ Reſolution of Valour. 

To prove this, we need not ſeek other Examples 
than thoſe imperial Cities in whoſe cauſe this con- 
troverfie was' firſt - moved. For when Hannibal 
was come into Italy, and had defeated Sempronius 


the Conſul at Trebia, the Romans were driven into 


ſuch an Ecftafie of Ferrour, that they believed ve- 
rily that the Enemy was then coming to affaulr the 
ity ; neither had they any hope or aid in them- 
ſelves to keep or defend rhe ſame. On the other 
ſide, Scipio was no ſooner landed m Africkh, bur 
there was ſuch a Tumulr in Carthage, as though 
the Ciry had been already taken: neither could 
the opinion of Vidtory, which Hannibal by a con- 
quering Army in 1:a/y had confirmed for ſixteen 
Years together, prevail in the apprehenſion of to 
imminent a danger. And then that which Fabius 


bortowed of Nature to teach the Remans ( thar 
G 2 | firſt 


F 


firſt Men ought to defend rheir own, before they 
ſeck orher Mens Pofſeflions) was carefully fol- 
lowed by the Carthaginians: For with all ſpeed 
they ſent for Hannibal our of Italy, ro be their 
Champion againſt young Scipio. If therefore 0- 
ther things be correſpondent (as there are many 
other particularities concerning the Power and 
Strength of either Nation to be conſidered ) I take 
ir much better for a Prince to invade an Enemy in 
his own Country, than to attend him at home in 
his own Kingdom. 


The Fourth OBSERVATION. 


He laſt Circumſtance which I note in this 
Speech, was the truſt which he repoſed inthe 
renth Legion, being in it ſelf peradventure as faul- 
ty as any other : Wherein he ſhewed great Arr 
and ſingular Wiſdom. For he thar hath once of- 
fended, and is both burdened with the guilt of 
Conſcience and upbraided with the reproach of 
Men, can hardly be perſwaded that his Faulr can 
be purged with any Satisfaction. And although 
the Puniſhment be remitred, yer the Memory of the 
Fact will never be blotted out with any vertuous 
Action, bur ftill remainerth, to caſt Diſhonour 
=_ the Offender, and to accuſe him of Diſloy- 
A. 
And thgrefore it oftentimes happeneth, that an 
Errour being once raſhly committed, rhrough De- 
ſpair of Remiſflion adnutterh no rrue Penitency,bur 
* either draweth on more grievous Crimes, confirm- 
ing thar of the Poer, Scelere Scelus tuendum eſt ; or 
mainrtainerh his errour by wilful Obſtinacy : As ir 
is ſaid of the Lion, thar being found by Hunters in 
a Cave, he will rather die in the place than quir it, 
for ſhame thar he was found in {ſo baſe a place of 
Refuge ; and therefore his propetty is thus ex- 
preſſed, ingrediendo cecus, exeundo proteruus. This 
did Ceſar wiſely prevent,by clearing the tenth Legi- 
on of that of which he accuſed the reſt of the Army ; 
which made them the more earneſt to anſwer his 
expeQation, inaſmuch as they were witneſs ro 
themſelves of a common Errour : And the other 
Legions envying at their Fortune, reſolved to ſhew 
as great alacrity in the Sequel of rhe War, and to 
Jefirve more than the Judgmenr of rhe Emperour 
had impured to their Fellows. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
The Treaty between Ceſar and Arioviſtus. 
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He ſeventh day as he continued on bis March, 
hi Spies brought him word that Ario- 
viſtus with all his Forces was within twenty 

four Miles of that Place: Who as ſoon as 

he underſtood of Czlar's coming, ſent Embaſſadors un- 
to him, declaring that foraſmuch as he was come 
ſomewhat nearer, and that he might do it without 
danger, he was content to admit of a Parley. Czſar 
refuſed not the offer, thinking now to find him reaſo= 
nable, in that he offered of his own accord what he had 
formerly denied at Czſar's requeft : And thereby was 
in good hope that underſtanding what was required, 
he would in the end conſider of the many Favours he 
had received from the People of Rome, and deſift from 
ſuch wilful courſes. 
The fifth day following was appointed for the Treaty. 
In the mean time there paſſed often Meſſages recipro= 
cally between them. Arioviſtus required that Cxlar 
would not bring any Footmen to the Parley, for that 
he feared to be circumvented by Treachery ; and 
therefore thought fit that either Party ſhould come 
only with their Cavalry : Otherwiſe he would not give 
a meeting. 


Obſervations upon CxSAR'S 


Czſar, not willing to put off the Treaty for any 
ſuch cawſe, nor yet daring to put himſelf in truſt to 
the French Horſe, thought it moFt convenient to leave 
the French Riders behind him, and to ſet the Soldiers 
of the tenth Legion ( whom he beſt truſted ) upon 
their Horſes ; that, if he flood in need, he might have 
a faithful Guard of hu Friends about him. Where- 
7 oi one of the Soldiers ſaid prettily, That Czfar had 

one more for them than he had promiſed ; for he had 
ſaid before, he would make the tenth Legion as a 
Guard to his Perſon, and now, he had enrolled them 
all for Horſemen, 

There was a great and open Plain, and in the midſt 
thereof a riſing Mount, which was almoſt in the mid- 
way between Bk the Camps: and thither, according 
to the agreement, they came to peri: The Legion 
which Czſar had brought with him on Horſeback, he 
placed two hundred Paces from the ſaid Mount : And 
likewiſe the Horſemen of Arioviſtus ſtood in the 
ſame diſtance. Arioviſtus {js gr they might talk 
on Horſeback, and bring each of them ten Perſons to 
the Conference. At their meeting, Czlar began his 
Speech with a Commemoration of the Favours and Be= 
nefits the Senate had done unto him, in that he was 
by their Authority entituled by the name of a King,and 
a Friend, and thereupon had received great Gifts: 
Which favour fell but unto a few, and was by the 
Romans given only to Men of great Deſert : Whereas 
he without any occaſion of acceſs unto them, or other 
Juſt cauſe on his behalf, had obtained thoſe Honours 
through his Courteſie, and the Bounty of the Se= 
nate. 

He ſhewed him further what ancient and reaſe- 
nable cauſes of Amity tied them ſo firm to the Hedu- 
ans: What Decrees and Orders of Senate had 
oftentimes been made in their Favour and Behalf : 
That from all antiquity the Heduans had held the 
Principality of Gallia, and that long before they were 
in Amity with the Romans. The People of Rome 
had always this Cuſtom, not only to endeavour that 
their Allies and Confederates ſhould not loſe any thin 
of their Properties ; but alſo that they might papa 
in Dipnity and Reputation : And therefore who could 
endure to ſee that forced from them, which they quiet= 
ly poſſeſſed when they entred League with the Ro+ 
mans? 

In like manner he required the Performance of ſuch 
things which he had formerly given in charge to his 
Embaſſadours ; that he ſhould not make War eithe 
upon the Heduans, or their Aſſociates : That he ſhoulg 
reſtore their Hoſtages: And if he could not return 
any part of the Germans back again over the Rhine, 
yet he ſhould forbear to bring any more into that Coun= 
rry. 

Arioviſtus made little*anſwer to Czlar's demands, 
but ſpake much of his own Vertues and Valour ; That 
he was come over the Rhine, not out of his own aeſire, 
but at the mediation and intreaty of the Gauls ; that 
he had not left his Houſe and Kindred but with great 
hope of high Rewards ; the Poſſeſſions which he had in 
Gallia were given him by themſelves ; their Hoſt apes 
were voluntarily delivered unto him ; he took, Tribute 
by the law of Arms, which was ſuch as Conquerours 
might lay upon the Geng 3 he made no War 
zpon the Gauls, but the Galls made War upon him : 
All the States of Gallia came to fight againſt him, 
and had put themſelves into the Field, whoſe Forces 
were in one Battle all diſperſed and overthrown. If 
they were deſirous to make anotber tryal, he was ready 
to undertake them : But if they would have Peace, it 
were an Injury to retratt that Tribute which of their 
own accord they had paid until that time. He ex- 
pefted that the Amity of the People of noe 

be rather an Honour and a Safety, than a Loſs unto 
him, and that he had ſought it to that end: But if 


by their means the Tribute due unto him ſhould be 
| re= 
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[ COMMENTARIES. 


retrafted, he would as willingly refuſe their Friendſhip 
as he had deſired it. In that he had brought ſo many 
Germans into Gallia, it was rather for his own de- 
fence, than of any purpoſe to ſubdue the Country ; as 
might appear by that he had not come thither but up- 
on intreaty, and ſet no War on foot but for his own 
defence. He was ſeated in Gallia before the Romans 
came thither ; neither had the People of Rome before 
that time carried their Army beyond the Bounds of 
their Province : And therefore he knew not what he 
meant to intrude himſelf into his Poſſeſſions. This 
was his Province of Gallia, as that was ours: And 
as it was not lawful for him to command in our Quar- 
ters, ſo it was not fitting that they ſhould diſturb his 
Government. ; | 
In that he alledged the Heduans were by decree of 


eScnate adopted into the Amity of the People of Rome ; 


he was not ſo barbarous, or unacquainted witi the 
courſe of things, as to be ignorant that in the laſt 
Par of the Allobroges they were aiding and aſjſting 
eo the Romans: And in the Quarrel the Heduans 
had with the Sequans, the Romans were in like man- 
ner aſſiſting unto them. Whereupon he had good oc>- 
cafion to ſuſpeF that Cxſar under pretence of League 
and Amity, kept his Army im Gallia for his Ruin and 
Deſtrution* And that if he did not depart and With= 
draw his Army out of thoſe Countries, he would no 
longer take him for a Friend, but for an Enemy. And 
zf his fortune were to ſlay him, he ſhould perform a 
very acceptable Service to many noble and chief Men 
of Rome ( as he had well underſtood by Letters and 
Meſſengers he had received from them ) whoſe Favour 
and Amity he. ſhould purchaſe by taking away his 
Life. But if he would depart, and leave him the free 
Poſſeſſion of Gallia, he would gratifie him with great 
Rewards : And what War ſoever he deſired to ve un- 
dertaken, ſhould be gone through withall, without his 
Peril or Charge. 
Many things were ſpoken by Czſar to ſhew why he 
could not deſiſt from that courſe 3 for neither was it 
his Uſe nor the Cuſtom of the People of Rome, to for- 
ſake their well=deſerving Aſſociates : Neither could he 
think that Gallia did rather belong to Arioviſtus than 
the Romans: The Arverns and Rutenes were in due 
conrſe of War ſubdued by Q. Fabius Maximus: whom 
the People of Rotne had pardoned, and not reduced to 
a Province, or made them Stipendiaries. And if 
Antiqu#ty were looked into, the People of Rome had 
good Claim to that Country : But foraſmuch as the 
intention and will of the Senate was they ſhould re- 
main a free People, they were ſuffered to be governed 
by their own Laws, and left unto themſelves, notwith= 
ſtanding any former Conqueſt by Force of Arms. 
Whilſt theſe things were treated of in Parley, it 
was told Czſar that Arioviſtus's Horſemen did ap- 
roach nearer to the Mount, and that accoſting our 
en they aſſaulted them with Stones and other Weas 
pons : whereupon he brake off, and betook himſelf to 
his Party, commanding them not to caſt a Weapon at 
the Enemy. For albeit he well perceived he might 
without Peril of that ele Legion give Battel to his 
Cavalry ; yet he thought fit to refrain, leaſt it ſhould 
be ſaid he had entrapped them with a Parley, contra- 
7y to Faith made and Agreement. After it was re 
ported amongſt the vulgar Soldiers how arrogantly 
Arioviſtus had carried himſelf in the Treaty forbidding 
the Romans to frequent any part of Gallia, and that 
their Cavalry had aſſaulted our Men, and that there- 
upon the Parley brake off ; the Army was poſſeſſed 
with a greater Alacrity and deſire to fight than before. 
Two days after Arioviſtus ſent Meſſengers to Czar, 
Jgnifying that he deſired to treat with him concerning 
thoſe things which were left unperfe&, and thereupon 
willed him to appoint another day of meeting ; or if 
be liked not that, to ſend ſome untothim with Authori- 
fy to conclude of ſuch things as ſhould be found ex- 


pedient., Cxſar was unwilling to | hy any further 
meeting ; and the rather, for that the day before the 
Germans could not be reſtrained from Violence and 
Force of Arms. Neither did he think he might ſafe- 
ly expoſe the Perſon of any of his Followers to the in- 
humanity of ſuch barbarous People ; and therefore 
thought it fitteſt to ſend unto him M. Valerius Pro- 
cillus :he Soz of C. Valerius Caburius, a vertuous 
Young Man, and well bred, whoſe Father was made 
free of Rome by C. Valer. Flaccus: Which he did 
the rather in repard of his ſingular integrity, and his 
perfefneſs in the French Tongue, which Arioviſtus 
through long continuance had learned ; and that the 
Germans had no cauſe of Offence againſt him, And 
with him he ſent M. Titius, that was familiarly at 
quainted with Arioviſtus, with Inſtrution to hear 
what was ſaid, and to make report thereof to Czar. 
IVnom as ſoon as Arioviſtus ſaw come into his Camp, 
he cried out in the Preſence of by Army, demanding 
wherefore they came thither, and whether they were 
not ſent as Spies. And as they were about to make 
anſwer, he cut them off, and commanded them to be 
put 11 Irons, 

The ſame day he removed his Camp, and lodged 
himſelf under a Hill, fix Miles from Czſar, The 
next day he brought his Forces along by Czlar's Camp, 
and encamped himſelf two Moles beyond him ; of pur= 
Poſe to-cut off all ſuch Corn and Convoys as ſhould be 
Jent to the Romans by the Heduans and Sequans. 
From that day forward by the Space of frve Days to= 
gether Cziar imbattelled his Men before his Camp ; 
to the intent that if Arioviſtus had a mind to g1ve 
Battel, he might do it when he would. But Ariovi- 
ſtus all this while kept his Army within his Camp, 
and daily ſent out his Horſemen to ſkirmiſh with fb 
Romans. | 

This was the manner of fighting which the Germans 
had praftiſed : there were 6000 Horſemen, and as 
many ſtrong and nimble Footmen, whom the Horſemen 
had ſeleted out of the whole Hoſt, every Man one for 
his Safeguard : Theſe they had always at hand with 
them in Battel and unto theſe they reſorted for Suc« 
cour, If the Horſemen were over=charged, theſe ever 
Sept in to help them. If any one were wounded or un- 
horſed, they came about him and ſuccoured him. If 
the matter required either to adventure forward or to 
retire ſpeedily back again, their Swiftneſs was ſuch 
( through continual Exerciſe ) that hanging on the 
Horſe-mane by the one Hand, they —_ run as faſt 
as the Horles, | 


OBSERVATION: 
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JT. may ſeem ſtrange unto the Soldiers of our Futmen in. 


rime, that the Footmen ſhould be mingled 


Il- termingled 


mel] amongſt rhe Horſemen, without hurt and diſ- yy{men, 


advantage to themſelves ; ſqunlikely it is that they 
ſhould either ſuccour the Horſemen in any danger, 
or annoy the Enemy: And therefore ſome have 
1magined that theſe Foormen in the Encounter,caſt 
themſelves into one Body, and ſo charging the 
Enemy affiſted the Horſemen. But the Circum- 
ſtances of this place, and of others which I will 
alledpe to this purpoſe, plainly cvince thar theſe 
oormen were mingled indifterently amongſt the 
Horſemen ro afſiſt every particular Man as his 
Fortune and Occaſion required: And therefore 
the choice of theſe Foormen was permitred ro the 
Horſemen, in whoſe ſervice they were to be im- 
ployed, that every Man might take his Friend, in 
whom he repoſed greateſt Confidence. When 
they were overcharged, theſe ſtepr in ro help 
them ; if any Man were wounded or unhorſed, 
he had his Footman ready ro aflilt him : And 
when they were to go upon any ſpeedy Service, 
or ſuddenly ro retire upon advantage, they ftayed 
them 


themſelves upon the Mane of rhe Horſes with one 
hand, and fo ran as faſt as the Horſemen could 
go. Which Services they could nor poſſibly have 

performed without Confufion and Diſorder, if the 
 Footmien had nor ſeverally atrended upon them, 
accotding to the affeCtion ſpecified in their par- 
ticular Election. 

The principal uſe of theſe Footmen of the Ger- 
mans, conſiſted in the aid of rheir own Horſemen 
upon any neceſſity, nor ſo much regarding their 
Service againſt the Enemy,as the afliſtance of rheir 
Horſemen. But the Romans had long before pra- 
tiſed the ſame Art to a more effectual purpoſe ; 
namely, as a principal Remedy nor only to reſiſt, 
but ro defeat far greater "Troops of Horle than the 
Enemy was able to oppoſe againſt them. Where- 
of the moſt ancient Memory which Hiſtory men- 
rionerh, is recorded by Lzvy in the ſecond Punick 
War, at the Siege of Ly under the Regiment 
of Quintus Fulvius the Conſul ; where it is faid 
that in all their Conflicts, as the Roman Legions 
rerurned with the better, ſo their Cavalry was al- 
ways worſted ; and thercfore they invented this 
means to make that good by Art which was want- 
ing in Force. | 

Out of the whole Army were taken the choiceſt 
young Men, both for Strengrh and Agility, and 
to them were given little round Bucklers, and 
ſevenDarts apiece inſtead of their other Weapons : 
Theſe Soldiers practiſed to ride behind the Horſe- 
men, and ſpeedily to light from rhe Horſes at a 
Watch-word given, and ſo to charge the Enemy 
on Foot. And when by Exerciſe they were made 
fo expert, that the novelty of rhe Invention no 
whit affrighted them, the Roman Horſemen went 
forth ro encounter with the Enemy, every Man 
carrying his Foot-Soldier behind him 3 who ar 
the encounter ſuddenly alighring, charged upon 
the Enemy with ſuch a Fury, that they followed 
them in ſlaughter to the Gares of Capua. And 
hence, ' faith Livy, grew the firſt Inſtirution of the 
Pelites : which ever after that time were enrolled 
with the Legions. The Author of this Straragem 
is faid to be one Q. Navius a Centurion, and was 
Honourably rewarded by Fulvius the Conſul for 
the ſame. | 

Saluft in the Hiſtory of Fugurth ſairh, Thar 
Marius mingled the Velites with rhe Cavalry of 
the Afﬀociates, Ut quacunque invaderent equitatus 
hoſtium propulſarent. The like practice was uſed 
by Czſar, as appeareth in the third Book of the 
Civil War ; ſaving that inſtead of rhe Velites, he 
mingled with his Horſemen four hundred of the 
Inftieſt of his Legionary Soldiers, ro refift the 
Cavalry of Pompey, while the reft of his Army 
paſſed over the River Genuſum, after the Over- 
throw he had at Dyrrachinm : Qui tantum profecere, 
ſaith the Text, ut equeſtri prelio commiſſo, pelle- 
rent omnes, complures interficerent, ipſique inco- 
lumes ad agmen ſe reciperent. Many other places 
' might be recited, bur theſe are ſufficient to prove, 
that the greateſt Captains of ancient Times 
firengthined their Cavalry with Foormen diſperſed 
amongſt them. The Roman Horſemen, ſaith Po- 
tybius, ar the firſt carried bur a weak limber Pole 
or Staff, and a little round Buckler ; bur afrer- 
wards they uſed the Furniture of rhe Grecians : 
which Foſephi4 affirmeth ro be a ſtrong Launce or 
Staff, and three or four Darts in a Quiver, with 
a Buckler, and a long Sword by their right fide. 
The uſe of their Launce was molt effectual when 
they charged in Troops, Pouldron: ro Pouldron ; 
ind thar manner of Fight afforded no means to 
intermingle Footmen : But when they uſed rheir 
Darts, every Man got what advantage of Grouna 
he cquld,: as our Carbines for the moſt part do, 


Obſervations upon CnSar's 


and ſo the Foormen might have place among 
them : Or otherwiſe for {o good an advantage 
they would eaſily make place for the Footmen ro 
ſerve among them : But howſoever ir was, it ap=- 
pearcth by rhis circumſtance how little the Ro- 
mans feared Troops of Horſe, conſidering that 
the beft means to defear their Horſe was by their 
Foot Companies. Bur ro make it more plain, of 
many Examples I will only alledge rwo ; the one 
out of Livy, ro prove that the Roman Horſemen 
were not comparable for Service to Footmen : 
The other our of Hirtzus, to ſhew the ſame effect 
againſt Strangers and Numidian Horſemen. 
In the Conſulſhips of L. Valerius and Marcus 
Horatits, Vaierius having Fortunately overthrown 
the Equz and the Volſc:, Horarins proceeded with 
as great Courage in the War againſt the Sabines ; 
wherein it happened, thar in the day of Bartel the 
Sabines reſerved two thouſand of their Men to 
give a freſh aſſault upon the left Wing of the 
Romans, as they were in Conflict : Which took 
ſuch effect, thar the Legionary Foormen of thar 
Wing were forced to Race Which the Ro- 
man Horſemen ( being in, number fix hundred ) 
perceiving, and not being able with their Horſe 
ro make Head againſt the Enemy, they preſently 
forſook their Horſes, and made haſt to make good 
the place on Foot ; wherein they carried them- 
ſelves ſo Valiantly, that in a momenr of time they 
gave the like advantage ro their Footmen againſt 
the Sabines, and then berook themſelves again ro 
their Horſes, to purſue rhe Enemy in chaſe as they 
fled. For the ſecond point ; the Numidians, as 
Ceſar witnefleth, were the beſt Horſemen thar 
ever he met with, and uſed the ſame Art as the 
Germans did, mingling among them light-armed 
Footmen. An Ambuſcado of theſe Numidians 
charging the Legions upon a fuddain, the Hiſto 
ſaith that primo imperu legions Equitatus E5 levy 
armatura, hoſtium nullo negotio, loco pulſa & de- 
jefta eſt de colle. And as they ſometimes retired, 
and ſometimes charged upon the Rereward of the 
Army, according tro the manner of the Numidia 
Fighr, the Hiſtory ſaich, Caeſariani interim non 
amplius tres aut quatuor milites veterani fi ſe con- 
vertiſſent, & pila viribus contorta in Numidas ine 
feſtos conjeciſſent, amplius duorum millium ad unum 
terga vertebant. So that to free himſelfy of this 
inconvenience, he took his Horſemen our of the 
Rereward, and placed his Legions there, Ita vim 
hoſtium ” legionarium militem commodius ſuſtine= 
bat. And ever as hemarched, he cauſed three hun- 
dred Soldiers of every Legion to be free and with- 
out burrhen, that they might be ready upon all 
occaſions; Quos in Equitatum Labiens immiſit. 
Tum Labienus, converſis eqiis, ſignorum conſpettu 
perterritus turpiſſime contendit fugere, multh ejus oc= 


 ciſis, compluribus vulneratis : Mlites legionaris ad 


ſua ſe recipiunt ſigna, atque iter inceptum ire cape= 
runt. I alledge the very words of the Hiſtory, ro 
take away all ſuſpicion of falfiftying or wreſting 
any thing to an affected opinion. If any Man 
will look into the reaſon of rhis diſparity, he ſhall 
find it to be chiefly the work of the Roman Pile 
(an unreſiſtible Weapon) and the terror of Horſe- 
men ; eſpecially when they were caſt with the 
advantage of the place, and fell ſo thick that there 

was no means to avoid them. | 
Bur to make it plain that any light-armed Foot- 
men could better make Head againſt a Troop of 
Horſe, than the Cavalry of their own _—_ al- 
though rhey bear bur the ſame Weapons : Ler us 
conſider how nimble and ready they were that 
foughr on foor, either to rake an advantage, or to 
ſhun and avoid any darges ; cafting rheir Darts 
with far greater Strength and -more CRY, 
than 


Lib. 3. De | 
> bello Africane, 


Lib. 


Czſar » 


[ COMMENTARIES. 


than the Horſemeri could do. For as the Force of 
all the Engines of old Time, as the Bah/te, Cata- 
pulte and Tolenones, proceeded from that Stability 
and reſting Center which Narure afforderh as the 
only Strength and Life of the Engine: So whar 
force ſoever a Man maketh, muſt principally pro- 
ceed from that Firmneſs and Stay which Narture, 
by the Earth or ſome other unmoveable reſt, giveth 
ro the Body, from whence it rakerh more or leſs 
Strength, according to the Violence which it per- 
formerh ; as he thar lifterh up a Weight from the 
Ground, by ſo much treadeth heavier upon the 
Farth, by how much the thing is heavier than 
his Body. The Footmen therefore having a furet 
ſtay to counterpoize their forced Motion than 
the Horſemen had, caſt their Darts with greater 
Violence, and conſequently with more Certain= 


ty. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Ceſar preventeth Arioviſtus of liis Purpoſe by 
_ making Two Camps. 


| Hen Cxſiar perceived that Arioviſtus 
a meant nothing leſs than to fight, but 
_= kept himſelf within his Camp ; leaſt 


eradventure he ſhould intercept the 


 Sequans, ad others of his Aſſociates, as-they came 


with Convoys of Corn to the Romans, beyond that 
Place wherein the Germans abode about fix hundred 
Paces from their Camp, he choſe a Ground meet to 
encampin: And marching thither in three Battels, 
commanded Two of them to ſtand ready in Arms, and 
the Third to fortifie the Camp. Arioviſtus ſent ſix- 
teen thouſand Foot and all his Horſe to interrupt the 
Soldiers, and hinder the Intrenchment. Notwithſtand=- 
ins Czſar, as he had before determined, cauſed two 
Battels to withſtand the Enemy, and the Third to go 
through with the Work: Which being ended he left 
there two Legions, and part of the aſſociate Forces, 
and led the other four Legions back again into the 
greater Camp. 

The next day Czſar, ore to his Cuſtom, 
brought his whole Power out of both his Camps ; and 
marching a little from the greater Camp, he put his 
Men in array, and proffered Battel to the Enemy :*But 
perceiving that Arioviſtus would not ſtir out of his 
Trenches, about Noon he conveyed his Army into their 
ſeveral Camps. Then at length Arioviſtus ſent pare 
of his Forces to aſſault the leſſer Camp. The En- 
counter continued very ſharp on both Parts until the 
Evening ; and at Sunsſetting after many wounds gi- 
ven and taken, Arioviſtus conveyed his Army again 
into their Camp. And as Caſar made inquiry of 
the Captives, what the reaſon was that Arioviſtus re- 
fuſed Battel, he found this to be the cauſe ; The Ger- 
mans had a Cuſtom that the Women ſhould by caſting 
of Lots and Southſaying declare whether it were for 
their Advantage to fight or no: And that they found 
by their Art the Germans could not get the Viftory, 
if they fought before the New Moon. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


þi* we may obſerve whar ſpecial Importance 
rhis manner of Incamping carried in thar abſo- 
lure Diſcipline which the Komans obſerved,and by 
which they conquered ſo many Nations: For be- 
ſides the Safery which ir afforded their own Troops, 
it ſerved for a Hold well-fenced and manned, or 
as it were a ftrong fortified Town 1n any Parr of 
the Field where they ſaw advantage ; and as oft as 
they thought ir expedient, cither to fortifie rhem- 
ſelves or ftraiten the Enemy, by cutring off his 


Paſſages, hindering his Artempts, blocking up his 
Camp, beſides many other Advantages, all aver- 
ring the Saying of Domit:us Corbulo, dolabra vincen- 
dum eſſe Heſtem : A thing long time neglected, bur 
of lare happily renewed by rhe Commanders of 
ſuch Forces as ſerve the Stares in the United Pro- 
vinces of Belgia ; whom Time and Practice of the 
Wars hath taught to enterrain the uſe of the Spade, 
and to hold it in as great Reputation as any Wea- 
pons whatſoever, which may be thought worthy 
Executioners of the Fears of Arms. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


]N the ſecond place we may obſerve that there 
was no Nation ſo barbarous (tor I underſtand 
the Germans to be as barbarous in regard of the 
Notions of Religion, as any knowh Nation of that 
time, being in a Climate fo near the North, that 
it afforded no Contemplation art all) thar could nor 
make uſe in their greateſt Affairs, of thar Superſti- 
tion to which their Mind was naturally inthralled, 
and forge Prophecies and Divinations, as well ro 
ſtir up as to moderare the irregular Motions of a 
Mulrtitude, according as they mighr beſt ſerve to 
advantage their Proceedings. Neither did Czſar 
ler ſlip the Occaſion of making uſe of this their Re- 
ligion: For underſtanding by their Priſoners, that 
their Divinations forbad them to fight before the 
New Moon, he uſed all the Means he could to pro- 
voke them to Battel ; that their religious Opinion 
of Miſchieving might prejudice their Reſolution to 
rerurſ.onquerours. Which may ſerve to prove, 


Thar a ſuperſtitious People are ſubject.to many in- 
conveniences, which Induſtry or Fortune may diſ- 


cover to their Overthrow. FE 

It is recorded that Columbus being General of 
ſome Forces which Ferdinando King of. Caſtile ſerit 
to diſcover the Weſt Indies, and ſuffering great Pe- 
nury for want of Victuals in the Iſle of Famaica, 
after rhar he had obſerved how the Iſlanders wor- 
mo the Moon, and having Knowledge of an 
Eclipſe thar was ſhortly after to happen, he told 
che Inhabitants that unleſs they would furniſh him 
with ſuch Neceffaries as he wanted for the time, 
the Wrarh of their God ſhould quickly appear to- 
wards them, by changing his brighr ſhining Face 
into Obſcurity' and Darkneſs: Which was no 
ſooner happened, bur the poor Indians, ftrucken 
with a ſuperſtitious Fear of that which the Courſe 
of Nature required, kept nothing back thar might 


aſſiſt rheir Enemies ro depopulate and over-run 


their own Country, 


CHAP. - XIX. 


Ceſar ſeekerh means ro give them Battel and the 
Germans diſpoſe themlelyes thereunto. 


ſon in each of his Camps ; and foraſmuch 
as the Number of his legionary Soldiers was 

ſmall m reſpect of the Multitude of the 
Germans, he placed all the Auxiliary Troops for a 
Shew before the leſſer Camp : And putting his Legi-= 
ons in a Tripple Battel, he marched towards the Camp 
of Arioviſtus. And then at length were the Ger- 
mans conſtrained to bring out their Power, ſetting 
every Tribe and People by themſetucs, in like diſtance 
and order of Battel ( as the Harudes, Marcomans, 
Triboces, Vangiones, Nemetes,, Sedufians and 
Swevians) and environing their whole Army with 
Carts and Carriages, that there might. be no hope at 
all left to ſave any Man, by, Flight. : And.in theſe they 
placed their Women, that they by their out-ſtretched 
Hands 


He next Day Czxlar left a ſufficient Garri- Czar. 


| Obſervations upon CxSAR'S 


Hands and Tears moving pity, might implore the 
Soldiers, as they deſcended by courſe to the Battel, not 
to deliver them into the Bondage and Thraldom of the 
Romans. . 

Czſar aſſigned to every Legion a Legat and 4 
Queſtor, that every Man might have an Eye-witneſs 
of his Valour : And he himſelf began the Battel with 
the right Wing, foraſmuch as he perceived that part 
of Arioviſtus's Army to be the weakeſt. 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


y hs Romans, even from the Infancy of their 
Stare, were ever zealous Admirers of true Ho- 
nour, and always deſired to behold with rhe Eye to 
what meaſure of Vertue every Man had artained ; 
that the Tongue with ag Fervency of 'Spirit 
might ſound out the Celebration of Matte Virture, 
which imported more Honour than any Wealth 
that could be heaped upon them. Neither was 
this the leaſt part of theit Wiſdom ; conſidering 
thar the moſt precious things that are, loſe much of 
. their Worth, if they be nor ſuted with other cor- 
reſpondent Natures, whoſe Sympathy adderh much 
moreExcellency thanis diſcerned when they appear 
by themſelves without fuch Afiſtance. For how 
ſmall is the Beaury which Nature hath given to 
the Eye-pleaſing Diamond, when it is not adorned 
with an artificial Form 2 Or what Perfection can 
the Form give, withour a Foil to ſtrengthenit ? Or 
whar good is in either of them, if the Light do 
not illuminate it > Or what avail all theſe, where 
there wanteth an Eye to admire it, a Judgment to 
value it,and an heart to embrace it ? Suchan Union 
hath Nature imprinted in the diverſiry of Crea- 
tures concurring to ' Perfection, and eſpecially in 
moral Actions, in whoſe Carriage there is a far 
greater Exactneſs of Correſpondency required to 
approve them honourable, than was requiſite to 
make the Jewel beautiful. And this did Cz/ar in 
all his Batrels ; amongſt the reſt, that at Aleſia 1s 
particularly noted in this manner, Quod in Conſpe- 


fu Imperatoris res perebatur, neque refte aut turpiter 


Fatum celari poterat, utroſque & Laudis Cupiditas, 
& Timor Ignominie ad Virtutem excitabat. And 
when Livie would expreſs how valiantly an Action 
was carried, he ſaith no more but i Conſpettu Im- 
peratorts res gerebatur : Which is as much as to ſay, 
that foraſmuch as the Romans were diligent ob- 
. ſervers of every Mans worth, rewarding Vertue 
with Honour, and Cowardice with reproach, every 
Man bent his whole Endeavour to deſerve the good 
Opinion of his General, by diſcharging that Du 

which he owed to the Coma Weak with all 


Loyalty and Faithfulneſs of Spirit. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


"He Romans had four Forms of the Front of 
their Battel. The firſt was called Actes re&a, 
when neither the Wings aor the main Body was ad- 
vanced one before another, bur were all carried in 
a right Line, and made a ſtraight Front; and this 
was their moſt uſual manner MP ankbackifing 
The ſecond Form of the Front was called Ob1;- 
qua, when as one of the Wings was advanced 
nearer unto the Enemy than the reſt, ro begin the 
Barrel : And this was commonly, as Veget:us noterh, 
the right Wing ; for the right Wing of an Army 
had grear advantage againſt the lefr of the Enemies, 
in regard of their Weapons and Furniture. Bur 


Ceſar did it in this place, becauſe he perceived thar 


the Enemy was weakeſt in that part; following 
a Maxim of great Authority, that the weakeſt parr 
of an Enemy is in the beginning tro be charged 
with the Strength of an Army : For ſo favourable 


are Mens Judgments to that which is already hap- 
ned, that the Sequel of every Action dependeth 
or the moſt part upon the beginning. Dimidium 
fatti qui bene cepit habet, ſaith .a Poet: And not 
withour great reaſon, ſo forcible continually is the 
beginning, and ſo connexed to the Sequel by the 
Narure of a precedent Cauſe, that rhe End muſt 
needs err from the common Courſe, when ir doth 
not participate of thar Qualiry which was in the 


| Beginning, Neither can rhere be any good End 


without a good Beginning : For although the Be- 
ginning be oftentimes diſaſtrous and unlucky, and 
the End fortunate and happy, yer before it came ro 
that End there was a fortunate Beginning : For the 
bad Beginning was not the Beginning of a good, 
bur of an evil End. And therefore that his Men 
mighr foreſee a happy End in a good Beginning, it + 
behoved him with the beſt of his Army to affaulr 
the weakeſt part of rhe Enemy. 

The third Form of the Fronr is called Sinuata, 
when both the Wings are advanced forward, and 
the Bartel ftanderh backward off from the Enemy, 
after the faſhion of a Half-Moon. Scipzo uſed it in 
Spain, having obſerved ſome days before that the 
Enemy continually ſo diſpoſed of the Battel, thar 
his beſt Soldiers were always in the midſt ; and 
therefore Sc:p:o pur all his Old Soldiers in the Wings 
and broughr # out firſt ro charge upon rhe 
weakeſt Part of the Enemy, that thoſe might de- 
cide the Controverſie, before the other that were in 
the midſt could come to fighr. 

The laſt Form. is called Gibby/a, or gibbera Aci- 
es, When the Battel is advanced, and the two 
Wings lag behind. This Form did Hannibal uſe in 
the Battel of Canne ; but with this Art, that he 
ſtrengthened his rwo Wings with the beſt of his 
Soldiers, and placed his weakeſt in the midft, thar 
the Romans following the Retreat of the Bartel, 
which was eafily repell'd, might be encloſed on 
each fide with rwo Wings. 


y—_ 


CHAP. XA 
The Bartel berween Ceſar and Arioviſtus. 


He ſign of the Battel being thereupon given 
our Men charged upon the Enemy very 
fiercely ; and they on the other ſide re 
ceived them ſo warmly , that the Legions 

had no time to caſt their Piles, and in that regard 
made haſt to betake themſelves to their Swords: But 
the Germans according to their manner, putting 
themſelves into a Phalanx, received the force of their 
Swords, In the Battel there were many legionary Sol- 
diers ſeen to leap upon the Phalanx, and to pull up 
with their Ron 3 the Targets that covered it, and jo 
to wound and kill thoſe that were underneath : And ſo 
the left Wing of the Enemy was overthrown and put 
to flight. 

Now while the right Wing was thus buſied the left 
Wing was overcharged with an unequal Multitude 
of the Germans : Which young Craſſus the General 
of the Horſe no ſooner perceived ( having more Scope 
and Liberty than any of the Commanders that were 
in the Battel ) but he ſent Tertiam Aciem, the third 
Battel to reſcue and aid their Fellows that were in 
Danger ; by means whereof the Fight was renewed, 
and all the Enemy was put to flight, and never looked 
back, until they came to the Rhine, which was about 
fifty Miles from the Place where they fought. Where 
Some few of them ſaved themſelves by ſwimming : 
Others found ſome Boats, and ſo eſcaped. Arioviſtus 
lighting upon a little Bark tied to the Shore, recovered 
the other fide, and ſo ſaved himſelf : The reſt were all 
flain by the Horſemen, Arioviſtus had two 1y7ves : 
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Lib. I. 


One a Swevian, whom he brought with him from 
home ; and the Other of Norica, the Siſter of King 
Vocion, ſent unto him by her Brother into Gallia, and 
married there : Both theſe periſhed in that Fight. 
His two Daughters likewiſe being there, One was 
flain, and the Other taken. 

As Czſar purſued the German Horſemen, it was 
his chance to lizht upon Valerius Procillus, as he 
was drawn up and down by his Keepers bound in three 
Chains : Which Accident was as prateful to him as 
the Viftory it ſelf ; being ſo fortunate to recover his 
familiar Friend, and a Man of Reputation in the 
Province, whom the barbarous Enemy ( contrary to 
the Law of Nations ) had caſt into Priſon. Neither 
would Fortune by the loſs of him abate any thing of 
fo great Pleaſure and Contentment : For he reported 
that in his own Preſence they had three ſeveral times 
caſt lots whether he ſhould be burned alive ; and that 
fill be eſcaped by the fortune of the Lots. And M. 
Titius was found in like manner, and brought unto 
bim. The Fame of this Battel being carried beyond 
the Rhine, the Swevians that were come to the Banks 
of the Rhine returned home again : Whom the 
Inhabitants near upon that River purſued, finding 
them terrified and diſtrated, and flew a great Num- 
ber of Men. 

Czſar having thus ended two great Wars in one 
Summer, brought his Army into. their wintering 
Camps, tithes ſooner than the time of the Year 
required ; and leaving Labienus to command them, 
himſelf returned into the hither Gallia, to keep Courts 
and publick Diets, 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Yan Phalanx here mentioned can hardly be 
proved to be the right Macedonian Phalanx ; 
bur we are rarher to underſtand it to be ſo termed 
by reaſon of the cloſe and compact Embarrelling, 
rather than in any. other reſpect : and ir reſembled 
much a Teſtido, as I ſaid of the Helvetian Phalanx. 
Secondly, I obſerve that Czſar kept the old Rule 


- concerning their Diſcipline in Fight : For although 


the name of Triaries be not mentioned in his Hi- 
ſtory ; yet he omitted not the Subſtance, which 
was, to have primam, ſecundam, & tertiam Aciem ; 
and thar prima Acies ſhould begin the Battel, and 
the ſecond ſhould come freſh and affiſt them : Or 
peradventure if the Enemy were many and ſtrong, 
the firſt and ſecond Battel were joyned together, 
and ſo charged upon the Enemy with greater Fury 
and Violence ; bur ar all Adventures the third Battel 
was <ver in Subſidio, as they termed it, to ſuccour 
any part that ſhould be overcharged ; which was. 
a thing of much Conſequence, and of great Wil- 
dom. For if weeither reſpect rhe encouragement 
of the Soldiers, or the caſualty of Fortune, what 
could be more added to their Diſcipline in this be- 
half, than to have a ſecond and a third Succour, ro 


give Strengrh to the fainting Weakneſs of rheir 


Men, and to repair the diſadvantage which any 
Accident ſhould caſt upon them ? Or it their Valour 
were equally balanced, and Victory ſtood doubt- 
ful which of rhe two Parties ſhe ſhould honour, 
theſe always ftept in, being freſh, againſt weary 
and over-laboured Spirits, and fo drew Victory in 
deſpighr of caſualry unto themſelves. 


COMMENTARIES. 


The Second O BSE RV ATION. 
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Oncerning uſe of Lots, it will not be amiſs to m1 we of Lars 


look into the narure of them, being in former 
times ſo general, that there was no Nation, civil 
or barbarous, bur was directed in their greateſt 
Afﬀairs by the Sentence of Lots. As is undeniable 
from that which Solomon faith in the ſixteenth of 
Proverbs, The Lots are caſt into the Lap, but the 
direftion thereof belongeth to the Lord: Through the 
Knowledge wherect Foſhua was directed to take 
Achan, the Mariners Fonas, and the Apoſtles ro 
conſecrate Matthias : So whether rhe Heathen and. 
barbarous People, whoſe Blindneſs in the way of 
Truth could direct them no further rhan ro ſenſe- 
leſs Superſtition, and put them in mind of a Duty 
which they owed, bur could not tell them whar ir 
was, nor how to be performed ; whether theſe, I 
ſay, were perſwaded that there was any ſupernaru= 
ral Power in their Lotteries, which directed the 
Action to the decree of Deſtiny, and as the Gods 
would have it, it remainetFdoubrful, 

Ariſtotle, the witeſt of the Heathen concerning 
things natural, nameth thar Event caſual, or pro- 
ceeding from Fortune, of which the reaſon of Man 
could afſign no cauſe, or (as he faith) which hath 
no cauſe. So that whatſoever happened in any 
Action beſides the intent of the Agent and Work- 
man, was termed an effect of Fortune, or chance 
of Hab-nab : For all other Effects, which depend- 
ed upon a certainty and definite cauſe, were neceſ- 
ſarily produced ; and therefore could not be caſual, 
or ſubject ro the inconſtancy of Chance. And 
becauſe many and ſundry ſuch Chances daily hap- 
pened, which like Terre F:{i: had no Father, and 
could not be warranted as lawful Children, either 
to Narure or to Reaſon, by the appearance of an 
efficient Cauſe, they reduced them all to the pow- 
er of Fortune, asthe principal efficient and ſovereign 
Cauſe of all ſuch unexpected Events : Thar is, 
they made nothing elſe rhe Governeſs and Di- 
rectreſs of many things. Which afterward grew 
ro ſuch Credit amongſt Men, thar it ſurpaſſed in 


dignity all narural Cauſes, and was deified with 


celeſtial Honour, as the Poet ſaith, Te Nos facimus 


Fortuna Deam, Celoque locamus. By the providence 


of this blind Goddeſs, which held her Deity by the 
Tenure of Mens ignorance, were all caſual Acti- 
ons dire&ted and eſpecially Lots; the evenr 
whereof depended only upon her pleaſure and de- 


cree. Neither could rheir dire&tion be affigned - 


ro any other ' power ; for then rheir narure had 
been altered from Chance to Certainty, and the 
event could not have been called Sors, but muſt 
have been reputed in the order of neceſſary Effects, 
whereof diſcourſe of Reaſon acknowledgeth a 
certain foregoing Cauſe. 

Whereby we ſee upon how weak an Axle-Tree 
the greateſt motions of the godleſs World were 
turned, having Irregulariry and Uncertainty for 
the Intelligentie that governed their revolutions; 
And herein all ſorts of Men (although in divers 


reſpects) refted as well contented as if an Oracle 


had ſpoken unto them, and revealed the myſteries 
of fatal Deſtiny. | | hg 
Rome directed the main courſe of her Goyern- 
ment by the fortune of this mock-deſtiny. For 
although their Conſuls and Tribunes were elefted 
by the People, who pleaſed rheir own fancy with 
the free choice of their Commanders, and ſuited 
their obedience with a well-liking Authority : Yer 
the publick Afﬀairs wed each Conſul was ſeve- 


rally 


26 


Obſervations upon C xsak's 


rally to manage; was ſhared out by Lots. For if an 
Enemy were enired into their Confinesto bo KA 
lare and waſt their Territorres, the Lors afligned 
this Conſul for the Government of the City, and 
the other to command the Legions, and to ma=- 
nage the War. ; 

If Forces were to be ſent into divers Provinces, 
and againſt ſeveral Enemies, neither the Senate 
nor the People could give to either Conful his rask ; 
bur their peculiar charges were authorized by Lots. 
If any extraordinary Actions were to be done in 
the Giry, as the dedication of a Temple, the ſan- 
Ctifying of the Capitol after a Pollution ; Sors 
omnia verſat ; that did all in all. And yet (not- 
withſtanding the weak Foundation of this Pra- 
&ice in their Theology and deepeſt Divinity ) we 
may not think bur thele skilful ArchiteCts of that 
abſolure Government, wherein Vertue joyned with 
true Wiſdom to make an unexampled Partern, 
we may not think, I fay, but rhey foreſaw the 
manifold Danger, which in the courſe of com- 
mon Actions could no other way be prevented 
bur by the uſe of Lots. For when things are equal- 
ly levelled berween divers Objects, and run with 
indifferency to equal Stations, there muſt be 
ſome controlling Power to draw the Current to- 
wards one Coaſt, and to appropriate it unto one 
Channel, that the Order of Nature be not in- 
vetted nor a well eſtabliſhed Government diftur- 
bed. So the ftate of Rome caſting many things 
with equal charge upon her two ſovereign Ma- 
Siſtrates, which could not be performed bur by 
One of them ; what better means could there be 


invented to intereſs the One in thar Office, and ro 
diſcharge the Other, than to appoint an Arbiter, 
whoſe decree exceeded human Reaſon? Of which 
it could not be faid why it was ſo, bur that it was 
ſo. For if the Wiſdom of the Senate had been 
called ro Counſel, or the voices of the People cal- 
culated to determine of the matter ; it might eafily 
have burſt our into civil Diſcord, confidering the 
often Contentions between the Senate and the 
People, the factions of Clients, and the conſtanr 
mutability of every Mans private Aﬀections ne- 
ceflarily inclining unto One, although their worth 
were equal, and by true reaſon indiſcernible ; 
which might have made the One proud of thar 
which peradventure he had not, and caſt the other 
lower than would have well beſeemed his Verrues : 
And therefore to cur cff theſe with many other 
Inconveniencies, they invented Lots, which with- 
out either Reaſon or Will might decide ſuch Con- 
rroverſies. 

By this it appeareth how little the ancient Law- 
makers reſpeCted the ground and Reaſon of an 
Ordinance, ſo the Commodity were great and the 
Uſe important to the good of the State : For as they 
ſaw the thing ir ſelf ro be caſual, ſo they ſaw that 
caſual things are ſometimes more neceflary than 
demonſtrative Concluſions: Neither ought the 
Nature, and ſpeculative conſideration of Laws and 
Statures ro belong to the common People ; bur 
the Execution and Obedience thereof maketh the 
Common-wealth flouriſh. And thus enderh the 
firſt Commentary of Czſar's War in Gall;a. 
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The Die f ROHANs REMARKS. 


ſeems Barbarous, and is univerſally con- 
demn'd, by reaſon of its ill ſucceſs, has 
nevertheleſs the ſame principles by which all Con- 
querors act, viz. a deſire of Commanding, and 
of extending their Territories. "Their Prudence 


s 2 HE reſolution of this People, which 


. Is remarkable, in taking rhree Years time to make 


Preparations, and their Conſtancy in perſiſtng in 
their Deſign, notwithſtanding the Death of their 
Leader, and in the Execution thereof, by burn- 
ing their Goods and Houſes, ro remove all hopes 
of a return, depending only upon the good ſuc- 
ceſs of their Swords. From thence we may 
gather, that great Deſigns ought never to be un- 
dertaken rimorouſly ; "That we ought not to think 
on the means to eſcape, but rather on thoſe that 
conduce to Vidtory : For if at the beginning of 
a dangerous undertaking,. you diſcover how you 
may Hive our ſelf, rhe natural impariency or ti- 
merouſneſs of Mankind will put them upon ſeek- 
ing .the way to do it, on the leaſt accident that 
happens : And had not the Switzers encounterd 
with the incomparable Vertue of Ce/ar, who, by 
his Valour, Induſtry, Diligence, and good Fortune 
ſtop: their Fury , they might have ſucceeded in 
their undertaking. 

In the management of this War, Ceſar has 
ſhown (as in all the others) that the happy ſucceſs of 
all his Exploits is to be imputed ro bis invariable 
Order in Incamping ſecurely, always retrenching 
himſelf, ro avoid being conſtrain'd to Fight againſt 
his Will, and to be in a condition ro improve all 


advantages to beat his Enemies : - To his care, 


thar Proviſion might nor fail him, and ro his 
keeping his Soldiers conſtantly in Exerciſe and 
upon their Guard, to be the berter able ro execute 
his deſigns wirh ſpeed, and in good order. 

The Pardoning of Dumnorix is remarkable. 
His natural Clemency inclin'd him to ir, ſuffering 
hindſelf ro be Vanquiſh'd ar the intreaty of his 
Brother Divitiac, whom he lov'd ; nevertheleſs he 
had a conſtant Eye upon him, left new Inconve- 
niencies mighr thereby ariſe for rhe future. 

The Faulr of Confidius ſhows how neceſſary it 
is to employ Perſons of experience to view an 
Army. | 

And his ordering the Swztzers to go back to 
Inhabir their own Country again, was a great 
piece of Prudence, to hinder the Germans (a very 
powerful Nation) from taking poſleflion of ir, 
and coming too near Provence. 

Whereupon we may obſerve how dangerous 
ſuch Auxihary Affiiſtances prove, eſpecially when 
we require 'em of ſuch as are more Potent than 
our ſelves. Ceſar indeed drove out Arzoviſtus, 
bur the Gauls only chang'd their Maſter ; he en- 
gag'd in that War for rwo Reaſons ; Firſt, Be- 


cauſe he was afraid that if that Potent Nation 
ſhould ;once get a fooring into Galia, rhey might 
Invade Provence, and approach roo near 1:aly. 
Secondly, Becauſe thar War was a ſtep rowards 
the Conqueſt of the ſaid Gauls, which he manag'd 
with ſo much Arr, keeping up their Diviſions, 
that he made uſe of ſome ro overcome others, 
and finally ſubdued them all. 

We muſt alſo obſerve his diligence (ſo much 
commended in all his Actions ) in preventing his 
Enemies by making himfelf Maſter of Bezancon, 
whereby he provided for the Subfiftance of his 
Army. Ir was in this Expedition a Panick Fear 
ſeiz'd his Soldiers, which began by the Volunteers, 
who being deſirous to retire, diſcourag'd the 0- 
thers in order to cover their own Shame, by the 
general diſgrace of the whole Army ; which is a 
thing a General ought carefully to look ro, never 
bazarding a Batrel withour having firſt Incourag'd 
his Men, which Cz/ar did ar that time by a Speech; 
a Talent in which he excell'd all others. He 
alſo took the advantage (as ſeveral other Generals 
have done, particularly Marius ) of a very ſtrong 
Camp, before ſo formidable an Army, to ſhow 
his Soldiers, by divers Skirmiſhes, that their Ene- 
mies were neither Invincible, nor braver than 
they : Making them ſenſible, that adding order 
and Military Diſcipline to the Prudence of rheir 
General, they were ſuperior ro them : For the 
Romans did never {ubdue other Nations by Num- 
ber, or Valour, but by their Skill in War, which 
daily improv'd by the obſervation of their Order, 
and by Retrenching of their Camp Whereupon 
it is obſervable that Arioviſtus having Encamp'd 


his Army between Cz/ar and the place from 


whence he receiv'd his Proviſions, and Ceſar not 
having been able in five days time ro draw him 
to a Barrel, having well fortifid his Camp, he 
marches with his whole Army in order of Bartel, 
ro fortifie another that was nor ſo large, in amore 


advantageous place, rwo Miles diſtance from the 


firſt, which open'd a way for his Proviſions, cau- 
ſing one third part of his Army to work, while 
the other two remain'd in Battalia, which repulſed 
the Forces Ar:oviſtus ſent, to hinder the ſaid For- 
rifications ; which being finiſh'd, C/ar leaves two 
Legions in it, and marches back with the re- 
mainder of his Army into his former Camp. 
The next day Cz/ar places his Men in Bartel Ar- 
ray berween the two Camps : He being gone 
back again Arioviſtus attacks the litrle Camp, 
and is repuls'd. Cze/ar having thus reviv'd the 
Courage of his Soldiers, cauſes his whole Army 
ro march our in Batralia, and goes up to the very 
Retrenchments of Arioviſtus, provokes him to 
Fighr, he comes our and is beaten. 
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The Second COMMENTARY of the Wars in 
GALLTIA. 


The Argument, 


Tke as when a heavy Body lieth upon the skirt of a larger continued quan- 

_, tity, although it cover but a ſmall parcel of the whole ſurface, yet the 
other Quarters are burthened and kept under with a proportionable meaſure 
of that weight 3 and through the union and continuation which bindeth all the 
parts into one Totality, feel the ſame ſuppreſſion which hath really ſeized but 
upon their fellow Part. In like manner the Belge, Inhabiting the furtheſt 
skirt of that triple Continent, ſeemed to repine at that heavy burthen which 
the Roman Empire had laid upon the Province, the Hedzz, and other States 
of that Kingdom. And leſt it might in time be further removed, and laid di- 
retly upon their Shoulders, they thought it expedient whilſt they felt it but 
by Participation, to gather their ſeveral Forces into one Head, and try whether 
they could free their Neighbour Nations from ſo grievous a Yoak, or at the 
leaſt keep it from coming any nearer unto themſelves. And this is the Argu- 
ment of this ſecond Book 3 which divideth it (elf into two Parts: The Bl 
containing the Wars between Ceſar and all the States of Belgia united together, 
the ſecond recording the Battels which he made with ſome of the States there- 
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Czſar. 


of 1n particular, as time and occaſion gave him means to effe& it. 


CHAP. I. 


Ceſar haſterh to his Army, marcherh towards the 


Confines of the Belge, and takerh in the Men 
of Rheims. | 


Hile Czſar was in his Winter Quarters 
in the hither Gallia, there came every 
day freſh Rumours to him ( the ſame 


thing being alſo certified by Letters 

from Labienus) that all the Belge, being a third 
part of Gallia, had leagued together againſt the People 
of Rome, and had given mutual Hoſtages one to 
another. The grounds of their Confedracy were theſe : 
Firft, they were afraid that Czlar honey ſettled all 
the reſt of Gallia in quiet, would bring his Armies 
upon them. Secondly, they were ſollicited to do it by 
ome of the Gauls, ſuch namely, who, as they did not 
deſire the company of the Germans longer in Gallia, 
ſo they were very much troubled to hink that the Ro- 
man Army ſhould winter and ſetttle themſelves there ; 
and ſuch again as Levity and Inconſtancy prompted 
to ſeek new Governments ; laſtly ſuch as ſaw that it 
was an eaſie matter for thoſe Men that were power- 
ful and had the command of Monies, to ſeize upon 
Kingdoms in Gallia, which they could not ſo eaſily 
do in thoſe Parts where the Romans bare ſway. 
Czſar being moved with Letters and other Intelli- 
cence to this purpoſe, levied two new Legions in the 
ither Gallia, and as ſoon as Summer came on, ſent 
them by Q. Pedius his Legate into the further 
Gallia : And as ſoon as there was Forage in the 


Fields he himſelf came to the Army. He had before 
ſj 


given charge to the Senones and other of the Gauls 
that bordered upon the Belgz, to learn every day 
what they could of their Doings, and to give him an 
Account thereof. Theſe preſently informed him, that 
of a certainty there was nothing in Belgia but Mu- 
ftering of Soldiers, and gathering their Forces into 
one Head. He thought it not therefore ſafe to make 
any. further delay ; but having made Proviſion of 
Corn, he drew out his Army from their Winter 
Quarters, and within fifteen days he came to the bor= 
ders of Belgzz. As ſoon as he was come thither, 
which was much ſooner than was looked for, the Men 
of Rheims being the uttermoſt of the Belge, next 
adjoyning to the Celtz, thought it beſt to entertain 
a peaceable Reſolutiom, and ſent Iccius and Ante- 
brogius, #wo of the chief Men of their State, 
unto Cxlar, to ſubmit themſelves and all that they 
had to the Mercy of the Roman Empire ; affirming, 
that they were innocent both of the Counſel of the 
Belgz, and of their Conſpiracy againſt the Romans. 
For proof whereof they were ready to pive Hoſtages, 
to receive them into their Towns, and to furniſh them 
with Corn, or what other thing they ſtood in need of. 
That the reſt of the Belgz were all in Arms, and 
the Germans on the other ſide of the Rhine had pro- 

miſed to ſend them ſuccour : yea, their Madneſs was 

ſo great, that they themſelves were not able to hold 

back the Sueflones from that attempt, being their 

Brethren and Kinſmen in Blood, and ufing the ſame 

Laws and Cuſtoms as they did, having both one Ma= 

giſtrate, and one form of Government ; but they 


would needs ſupport the ſame Quarrel which the reſt 
of the Belge had undertaken. 
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_ Obſervations 


OBSERVATION. * 


Il Might here take occaſion to ſpeak ſomewhar . 


of x particular revolt in a general cauſe ; and 
how a confederate State may in regard of their 
own ſafety forſake a common quarrel, or wharſv- 
ever the univerſal Society hath enacted; prejudicial 
ro their Commonweal ; bur thar I only intend to 
diſcover Warlike Practices, leaving theſe Queſti- 
ons of Law and Policy ro Men of greater Judge- 
ment and better Experience. Onely I obſerve in 
the behalf of the Roman Government, that ſuch 
Cities as yielded to their Empire, and became tri- 
butary to their Treaſury (howloever they were 
otherwiſe combined by Confederacy) ſeldom or 
never repented them of their Fact, in regard bf 
rhe Noble Parronage which rhey found in that 
State, and the due reſpect obſerved towards them. 
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The Power of the Belge, and their Preparation 
for this War. 
Czfat, Eſar inquiring of the Embaſſadours which 
came from Rheims, what the States were 
' that had taken Arms, and what they were 
able to do in matter of War, found the 
Belgz to be deſcended from the Germans,who paſſing 
over the Rhine time out of mind, and finding it to 
be a Fertile Countrey, drove away the Gauls and 
ſeated: themſelves in their Poſſeſſions : and that theſe 
onely of all the Gauls kept the Cimbri and Teuto- 
ni from entring into their Countrey ; and in that 
regard they challenged to themſelves great Authority, 
and vaunted much in their feats of Arms, Con= 
cerning their number they had theſe Advertiſements ; 
(a)The coun- The (a) Bellovaci exceeded all the Belgz in Prow- 
yo abour of Authority, and number of Men, being able to 
c£AHVIS. . Be © 
make 100000 Fighting Men, and out of that num=- 
ber had promiſed 60000 towards thi undertaking, 
and in that regard they demanded the adminiſtration 
(OThecoun- of the whols War. Next to them lay the (b) Sueſſo- 
Suſins * nes, who dwelt in 4 large and fruitful Countrey, and 
had lately Divitiacus for their King, being the moſt 
Powerful Man in all Gallia, who had in poſſeſſion a 
great part of theſe Countries, and alſo of Britain zt 
ſelf. Galba was their King now, on whom, for his 
ſingular Fuſtice and Prudence, generally with one 
conſent they beſtowed the management of the War. 
They had twelve Walled Towns, and promiſed to ſet 
(c) The peo- forth 5oo00 Men. The (c) Nervii, who were the 


= —_ moſt barbarous amongſt them all, and dwelt furtheſt 
() Ars, Off, promiſed as many ; the (d) Arvebatii 15000, 


(e) Amiens. the (e) Ambiani 10000, the Vellocafſti and (f) 
oe Verman® Vergmandui as many ; the (g) Morini 25000, the 
(g)Tervenne, Menapii 9ooo, the Caleres 10000, the Aduarici 


(b) Liege. 29000; the (h) Eburones, Condrufi, and others 
Joo 49900. Czſar encouraging the Men of Rhemes to 
apt perſiſt in their faithfulneſs ro the Roman Empire, 


propounded unto them great offers and liberal promi- 
ſes of recompence, and commanded all their Senate to 
come before him, and bring with them their Noble 
mens Sons to be given up for Hoſtages : which they 
diligently performed by a day appointed. And having 
received two eſpecial Advertiſements from the Men 
of Rhemes, the one concerning the multitude of the 
Enemy ; and the other touching the ſingular opinion 
which was generally held of their Mankood : f. pro 
vided for the firſt, by perſwading Divitiacus the 
Heduan, that it much imported the whole courſe 
of thoſe buſineſſes, to keep aſimder the power of the 
Enemy ; and to with-hold 8heir Forces from making 


upon CnSAR's 


a Head, that ſo he might avoid the danger of en= 
countering ſo great a power at one inſtant. Which 


might eaſily be brought to paſs, if the Hedui would 


- ater with a ſtrong Power into the Marches of the 


Bellovaci, and ſack their Territories with Sword 
and Confuſion. Which Divitiacus promiſed to per= 
form, and to that purpoſe he ſpeedily returned into 
hrs Countrey. Upon ns ſecond Advertiſement, which 
preſented unto him the great Valour and Manhood of 
his Enemies, he reſolved not to be too haſty in groing 
them Battel, but firſt to prove by Skirmiſhing with 
his Horſemen what his Enemies by their Proweſs 
could do, and what his own Men durſt do. 


OBSERVATPFON. 


1is. Rule of making tryal of the worth of an 
Enemy, hath always been obſerved by pru- 

dent and grave Commanders,as the ſureſt gong 
whereon the true judgement of the event may be 
rounded. For if the Doctrine of the old Philo- 
ophers, which teacheth that rhe word non puta- 
bam, 1 wiſt it nat, was never heard our of a wiſe 
Man's mouth, hath any: place in. the courſe of 
humane actions ; it ought eſpecially ro be regard- 
ed in managing theſe main points, whereon the 
State of Kingdoms and Empires dependeth. For, 
unleſs we be perſwaded that blind Chance direct- 
eth the courſe of this World with an uncertain con- 
fuſion, and thar no foreſight can fway rhe balance 
of our hap unto either part of our Fortune, I ſee 
no reaſon why we ſhould not by all means endea- 
vour to ground our knowledge upon true Cauſes, 
and level our proceedings to that certainty which 
riſeth from the things themſelves. And this is the 
rather to be urged, inaſmnch as our Leaders are 
oftentimes deceived when they look no further 
then to match an Enemy with equaliry of number, 
referring their Valour to be tried in the Barrel ; 
not conſidering that the Eye of ir ſelf cannor 


diſcern the difference between rwo Champions of 


like preſence and outward carriage, unleſs it ſee 
their ftrengrh compared together, and weighed as 
it were in the Scale of Trial : which Ceſar omit= 
red nor diligently to obſerve, before he would ad- 
venture the hazard of Batrel. For, beſides his 
own ſatisfaction, it gave great encouragement to 
his Men, when they ſaw themſelves able to. en- 
counter an Enemy, and knew their rask to be with- 
in their power to perform. Neither did he ob- 
ſerve it only at this inſtant, but rhroughour the 
whole courſe of his actions; for we find thar he 
never incountered any Enemy, bur with ſufficient 
poor, either in number or- in valour; ro make 
ead againſt them : which equality of ftrengrh 
being firſt laid as a ſure foundation, he uſed his own 
induftry and skill, and the Diſcipline wherein his 
men were trained, as advantages to overſway his 
Adverſaries ; and fo drew Victory, maugre for- 
rune, unto himſelf, and ſeldom failed in any of 
his Bartels. | 


_— 


CHAP. IIL 


Ceſar paſſerh his Army over the River * Axona, + x, pine 


leaving Titurins Sabinus encamped on the other 
ſide with fix Cohorts. 


Scouts, as from the Men of Rheims, that 
all the Power of the Belgzz was aſſembled 
together into one place, and was now making 
towards him no great diſtance off; he made all the haſte 
be could to paſs his Army over the River Axona,which 
divided the Men of Rheims from the other Belge, 
an 
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and there encamped. Whereby he brought to paſs that 
no Enemy could come on the back of him to work any 
diſadvantage ; and that Corn might be brought unto 
him from Rheims and other Cities without danger. 
And further, that he might command the paſſage 
back again, as occaſion ſhould ſerve, to his beſt ad- 
vantage, he fortified a Bridge which he found on the 
River with a ſtrong Garriſon of Men, and cauſed 
Tirurius Sabinus, 4 Legate, to encamp himſelf on 
the other ſide of the Rowe with fix Cohorts, comman=- 
ding him to fortify his Camp with a Rampier of 12 
Foot in altitude, and a Trench of 18 foot in breadth. 


OBSERVATION. 


þ it be demanded, why Ceſar did paſs his Army 
over the River, leaving it on his Back, and did 
not rather attend the Enemy on the other fide, and 
ſo rake the advantage of hindring him, if he ſhould 
attempt to paſs over ; I will fer down the Rea- 
ſons in the ſequel of this War, as the occurrences 
ſhall fall our ro make them more evident. In the 
mean time let us enter into the parricularity of 
theſe fix Cohorts, that we may the better judge 
of ſuch Troops as were employed in the ſervices 
of this War. Bur that we may the better con- 
jecture what number of Souldiers theſe fix Cohorts 
did contain, it ſeemeth expedient a little to diſ- 
courſe of the Companies and Regiments which 
the Romans uſed in their Armies. 

And firſt we are to underſtand, that the greateſt 
and chiefeſt Regiment in a Roman Army was term- 
ed by the name of Legio ; as Varro ſaith, quod le- 
guntur milites in delettu ; or as Plutarch ſpeaketh, 
quod lei ex omnibus eſſent militares ; ſo that it 
rakerh the name Legio, from the choice and ſeleR- 
ing of the Souldiers. Romulus is ſaid to be the 
firſt Author and Founder of rheſe Legions, making 
every Legion to contain 3ooo Souldiers : bur 
ſhortly after they were augmented, as Feſtus re- 
cordeth, unto 4000 ; and afterward again from 
4000, to 4200. And that number was rhe com- 
mon rate of a Legion until Hannibal came into 
Italy, and then it was augmented to 5000 : bur 
that proportion continued only for that time. And 
again, when Scip:o went into Africk, the Legions 
were increaſed to 6200 Footmen, and 3oo Horſe. 
And ſhortly after the Macedonian War, the Legions 
that continued in Macedonia to keep the Province 
from Rebellion, confiſted of 6000 Foormen and 


.30o Horſe. Our of Cafar it cannot be gathered 


that a Legion in his time did exceed the number 
of 5000 Men, bur oftentimes ir was ſhorr of 
that number: for he himſelf faith , rhar in this 
War in Galliza his Souldiers-were ſo waſted, thar 
he had ſcarce 7000 Men in two Legions. And if 
we examine that place our of the 3. Book of the 
Civil War, where he ſaith, that in Pompey's Ar- 
my were 110 Cohorts, which amounted to the 
number of 55000 Men ; and it being maniteft as 
well by this number of Cohorts, as by the teſti- 
mony of divers Authors, that Pompey's Army con- 
figed of 11 Legions ; if we-divide 55000 into 
11 parts, we ſhall find a Legion to conſiſt of 5000 
Men. Which number or thereabour being gene- 
rally known to be the uſual rate of a Legion, the 
Romans always expreſſed the ftrengrh of their 
Army by the number of Legions that were there- 
in: as in this War it is ſaid that Ceſar had. eighr 
Legions ; which by this account might ariſe to 
40000 Men, beſides Afﬀociates, and ſuch as ne- 
ceflarily attended the Army. Furrher we are to 
nnderftand that every Legion had its peculiar 
name, by which ir was known and diftinguiſhed 
from the reſt : and thar ir wook either from their 
erder of Muſter, or Enrollment ; as that Legion 


| of the name an 
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which was firſt Enrolled , was called the firſt 
Legion, and that which was ſecond in the choice, 
the ſecand Legion, and ſo conſequently of the 
reſt; and ſo we read in this Hiſtory, the ſe- 
venth, the eighth, the ninth, the tenth, the e- 
leventh and twelfth Legion ; or otherwiſe from 
the place of their warfare, and ſo we read of 
Legiones Germanice , Pannonice, Britannice, and 
ſuch others : and ſometime of their General, as 
Auguſta, Claudia, Vitelliana legiones, and fo forth: 
or to conclude, from ſome accident of quality, 
as Rapax, Vitrix, Fulminifera, Plundring, Victo- 
rious, Thundring, and ſuch like. And thus much 

ki number of a Legion: which 1 
muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh into divers kinds of 
Souidiers, according to the firſt inſtitution of rhe 
old Romans, and the continual obſervation there- 
of unto the decay of the Empire, before I come 
to the deſcription of thoſe ſmaller parts whereof 
a Legion was compounded. 

Firſt therefore we are to underſtand, thar after 
rhe Conſuls had made a general choice and ſworn 
the Souldiers, the 'Tribunes choſe out the young- 
eſt and pooreſt of all the reſt, and called them 
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by the name of Velites. Their place in regard of Yelites. 


rhe other Souldiers was both baſe and diſhonoura- 
ble : nor only becauſe rhey fought afar off, and 
were lightly armed ; bur alſo in regard they 
were commonly expoſed to the Enemy, as our 
forlorn hopes are. Having choſen our a com» 
petent number for this kind, they proceeded to. 
the choice of them which they called Ha#arz, 
a degree above the Velites both in Age and 
Wealth, and termed them by the name of Haſtatz, 
foraſmuch as ar their firſt inftiturion they foughr 
with a kind &} avelin, which the Romans called 
Haſta : bur before Polybins his time they uſed 
Piles ; notwithſtanding their ancient name contt- 
nued unto the later rimes of the Empire. The 
third choice which they made, was of the 
ſtrongeſt and luſtieſt bodied Men, who for the 
prime of their Age were called Principes : the 
reſt that remain'd were named Triari7, as Var- 
ro ſaith, Quod tertio ordine extremis ſubſidio de- 
ponuntur ; Theſe were always the eldeſt and 
beſt experienced Men, and were placed in the 
third diviſion of the Batrel, as the laſt help and 
refuge in all extremity. Po/yb;us ſaith, rhat in 
his time the Velites, Haſtati, and Principes did 
conſiſt of 1200 Men apiece, and the Triar:iz 
never exceeded rhe number of 600, although 
the general number of a Legion were aug- 
mented : whereof Lipſius alledgerh theſe Rea- 
ſons ; Firſt, becauſe rheſe Triaris conſiſted of 
the beſt of the Souldiers, and ſo might coun- 
rervail a greater number in worth and Valour. 
Secondly, they ſeldom came ro buckle with the 
Enemy, but when the Controverfie grew very 
doubrful. Laſtly, we may well conjecture thar 
the Volunteers and extraordinary followers ranged 
themſelves amongſt theſe Triariz, and ſo made 
the third Batrel equal ro either of the former : 
bur bowſoever they never exceeded the num- 
ber of 600. And by this it appeareth that in 
Polybius his time the common rate of a Legion 
was 4200. 

In. this divifion of their Men, conſiſted the 
ground of that well-ordered Diſcipline ; for in 
rhar rhey diſtinguiſhed them according to their 
Years and Abllity, they reduced their whole 
ftrengrh into ſeveral Claſſes ; 'and fo diſpoſed 
of theſe different parts, that in the general com- 
porn of their whole body, every part might 

fired with place and Office, according as his 
worrch was an{werable to the ſame : and ſo they 
made nor only a number in grofs, but a number 
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diſtin& by parts and properties ; that from every 
accident which mer with any part of the Army, 
the judgment mighr determine how: much or 
how little it imported the whole Body : Beſides 
the great uſe which they made of this diſtinction 
in their degrees of Honour and Preferment, a 
marrer of no ſmall conſequence, in the excellency 
Tee diſtinim Of their Government. 
of their Cm= The Soldiers at their enrollment being thus di- 
_ vided according to their Years and Ability, they 
then reduced them into ſmaller Companies, to 
make them fitter for command and fight : and ſo 
they divided the Haſtati, Principes, and Triariz, 
each of them into 10 Companies, making of thoſe 
three ſorts of Soldiers 3o ſmall Regiments, which 
they called Maripuli : And again they ſubdivided 
every Maniple into rwo equal parts, and called 
them Ordines, which was the leaſt Company in a 
Legion, and according to the rate ſer down by 
Polybius, contained 60 Soldiers In every Ordo 
there was a Centurion or Captain, and a Lieu- 
tenant, whom they named Optio or Tergidutfor. 
The Maniples of the Triariz were much leſſer than 
the Maniples of either the Haſtati or the Principes ; 
foraſmuch as their whole Band conſiſted but of 600 
Men. The Velites were pur into no ſuch Com- 
panies, but were equally diſtribured amongſt the 
other Maniples ; and therefore the Haſtati, Prin= 
cipes and Triarii were called ſubſignani Milites, to 
make a diftcrence between them and the Velztes, 
which were not divided into Bands, and ſo con- 
ſequently had no Enſign of their own, but were 
diſtributed amongſt the other Companies : | 
thar every Maniple had 4o Velites Soong u 
it. And now I come to the deſcription of a 
hort, which the Hiſtory here mentionerh. 
' The word Cohors in Latin doth fignifie that 
part of Ground which is commonly encloſed be- 
' fore the Gate of a Houſe, which trom the ſame 
Lib. 3, de Re word we call a Court: And Varro giveth this rea- 
Rope. ſon of the Meraphor. As in a Farm-heuſe. ſaith 
he, many Out-buildings joyned together make one In- 
cloſure, ſo a Cohort conſiſteth of ſeveral Maniples 
joyned together in one Body. This Cohort confilted 
of three Maniples; for every Legion had ten 
Cohorts, which muſt neceſſarily comprehend thoſe 
thirty Maniples : Burt theſe rhree Maniples were 
not all of one and the ſame kind of Soldiers, as 
three Maniples of the Haſtati, three of the Prin- 
p25, and three of the Triariz, as Patricius 1n his 
Paralleli ſeemerh ro affirm; for ſo there would 
have remained an odd Maniple in every kind, 
that could not have been brought into any Cohorr : 
Bur a Cohort contained a Maniple of the Haſtarz, 
a Maniple of the Principes, and a Maniple of the 
Triarit; and ſo all the thirty Maniples were in- 
cluded in ren Cohorts, and every Cohort was 
as a little Legion, foraſmuch as it conſiſted of all 
thoſe ſorts of Soldiers that were in a Legion. So 
that making a Legion to contain five thouſand 
Men, a Cohort had Five Hundred ; and ſo theſe 
ſix Cohorts which he encamped on rhe other fide 
of the River under the command of T:iturins Sa- 
binus, contained three thouſand Soldiers : Bur if 
you make a Legion to conſiſt bur of Four Thou- 
ſand Two Hundred, which was the more uſual 
rate, there were two thouſand five hundred and 
rwenty Soldiers in theſe fix Cohorts. 

By this therefore ir may appear that a Legion 
conlifted of four forts of Soldiers which were re- 
duced into ren Cohorrs, and every Cohort con- 
rained rhree Maniples, and every Maniple two 
Orders, and every Order had his Centurion mar- 
ching in the head of the Troop, and every Centur- 

Trion had his Oprionem, or Liegtenant, that ſtood in 
the Rere of the Troop. | 
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When a Legion ſtood ranged in Battel ready to | 
confront the Enemy, the leaft Body or Squadron v7 549 _ 
that it contained was a Maniple ; wherein the two ;q.* 
Orders were joyned together, making joyntly ten 
in front and twelve in file : And ſo every five Files 
had their Centurion in front, and Lieutenant in the 
rere, to direct them in all adventures, In the time 
of the Emperours, their Batrallions conſiſted of a 
Cohort, and never exceeded that number how 
great ſoeyer the Army were. 

P»lybius diſtinguiſhing a Maniple in two Centu- 
ries or Orders, ſaith, that the Centurion firſt choſen 
by the Tribunes, commanded the right Order, 
which was that Order which ſtood on the right The ff 0 | 
hand, known by the name of primus Ordo ; and &- 7 
the Centurion elected in the ſecond courſe, com- F; 
manded the left Order; and in the abſence of 
either of them, he that was preſent of them rwo 


' commanded the whole Maniple. And fo we find 


that the Centurion of the firſt place was called | 

Prior Centurio : In which ſence Ceſar is to be un- , », ,u| 

derſtood, where he faith that all the Centurions Guii, | 

of the firſt Cohort were flain, preter Principem pri 

orem. From whence we gather two things obſer- 

vable: Firſt the priority berween the Centurions 

of the ſame Maniple ; for a Cohort conſiſting of 

three Maniples, whereof the firſt Maniple were 

Triarii, the ſecond Principes, and the third Haſta 

ti, and every Maniple containing two Orders, 

and every Order a Centurion, he faith that all 

the Centurions of this Cohort were ſlain, ſaving 

the firſt or upper Centurion of rhe Principes. The p,;,.. ww, 

ſecond thing which I obſerve, is the Title of the | 

firſt Cohort : For theſe ten Cohorts whereof a Le- 
ion conſiſted, were diſtinguiſhed by degrees of 

erit; and that which was held the moſt meri- 

rorious in the cenſure of the Electors, took rhe pri- 

Ority both of place and name, and was called the 

firſt Cohort ; the next, the ſecond Cohort ; and ſo 

conſequently unto the tenth and laſt. 

Neither did the Legions want their degrees of 
Preheminence, both in embatrelling and in en- 
camping, according either to the ſeniority of rheir 
Inrollment, or the favour of their General, or their 
own Vertue : And ſo we read that in theſe Wars bs 
in Gallia the tenth Legion had the firſt place in 8 
Ceſar's Army. And thus much concerning the 1 
Diviſions and ſeveral Companies of a Legion, : 
and the degrees of Honour which they held in { 
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the ſame. | 

Upon this deſcription it will not be amiſs brief- 
ly ro lay open the moſt apparent Conveniences FE 
ariſing from this Diſcipline ; the excellency Tie tent 5 
whereof more plainly appeareth, being compared **2/n*p 
to that order which Nature hath obſerved in the f 
frame of her nobleſt Creatures : For it is evident bo 
that ſuch Works of Nature come neareſt to per- 
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fect Excellency, whoſe material ſubſtance is moſt - 
particularly diſtinguiſhed into parts, and hath e- Z 
very part indued with rhart property which beft © 
agreeth to his peculiar ſervice. For being thus _ 


furniſhed with diverſity -of Inftruments, and theſe 
directed with ſuitable Abilities, the Creature muſt 
needs expreſs many admirable effe&ts, and dif- 
cover the worth of an excellent nature: whereas 
thoſe other Bodies that are bur flenderly labour- 
ed, and find leſs favour in Natures Forge, being 
as Abortives, or barbarouſly compoſed, wanting 
the diverſity both of parts and faculties, are no 
way capable of ſuch excellent uſes, not fit for 
ſuch diſtin& Services, as the former that are di- 
rected with ſo many Properties, and enabled with 
the. oe of ſo well-diſtinguiſhr Faculries. 
Which betrer works of Nature the Romans imi- 
rated in the Compolure of rheir Army, dividing ir 
into ſuch neceſfary and ſerviceable parts as were 
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\ beſt firting all Uſes and Imployments ; as firſt 


fir thereby, beſides the honour of reviving the Re« 
Legions, and Legions into Cohorrs, and Cohorts 


man Diſcipline. 
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into Maniples, and wo into Centuries or 
Orders, and theſe into Files ; wherein every 
Man knew his place, and kept the ſame withour 
exchange or confuſion : And thus rhe univerſal 
Multitude was by order diſpoſed into parts, until 
\it came unto a Uniry. For it cannot be denied 
bur thar theſe Centuries were in themſelves ſo {en- 
fibly diſtinguiſhed thar every Soldier carried in 
his Mind the particular Map of his whole Centu- 
ry : For in embartelling, every Century was dif- 
poſed into five Files, containing twelve in a File ; 
whereof the Leaders were always certain, and 
never changed bur by Death, or ſome other ſpeci- 
21 Occaſion; and every Leader knew his Fol- 
lower, and every ſecond knew the third Man, and 
{o on unto the laſt. 

Upon theſe particulariries ir plainly appearerh 
how eafie a matrer it was to reduce their Troops 
into any order of a March or a Battel, to make 
the Front the Flank, or Flank Front, when they 
were broken and difrankt to rally them into any 
Form, when every Man knew both his own and 
his Fellows Station. If any Companies were to 
be employed upon ſudden Service, the General I- 
dea of rhe Army being ſo deeply imprinted in the 
Mind ot the Commanders, would nor ſuffer them 
ro err in taking out {ſuch convenient Troops, both 
for number and qualiry, as might beſt agree wirh 
the ſafety of the Army, or nature of the Action. 

| Ar all occaſions and opportuniries theſe principles 
of Advantage offered- themſelves as ready means 
to pur in execution any Deſign or __ 
whatſoever : The Project was no ſooner reſolved 


| on but eyery Man could readily point out the 


Companies that were fit to execute rhe intention. 
And which is more important in regard of the life 
and ſpirit of every ſuch part, their ſociery was 
ſweerned or rather ſtrengthened with the murual 
acquaintance and friendſhip one of another ; the 
Captain marching always in the head of the 
'Troop, the Enfign in the midſt, and the Lieute- 
nant in the rere, and every Man accompanied 
with his Neighbour and his Friend : Which bred 
a true and unfeigned Courage, both-in regard of 
themſelves and of their followers. Beſides theſe 
patticulars, the places of Title and Digniry de- 
pending upon this Order were no ſmall means to 
cut off all marrer of civil diſcord, and inteſtine diſ- 
ſenfion : For here every Man knew his place in 
the File, and every File knew his place in the 
Century, and every Century in the Maniple, and 
every Maniple in the Cohort, and every Cohort 
in the Legion, and every Legion in the Army ; 
and ſo every Soldier had his place according ro 
his Virtue, and every place gave honour to the 
X/lan according as their Diſcipline had determined 
thereof. 

The want of this Diſcipline hath diſhonoured 
the Martial Government of this Age with blood- 
ſhed and Murthers ; whereof France is too true a 
Witneſs, as well in regatd of the French them- 
ſelves, as of our Engliſh Forces thar have been 
{ent thither to appeaſe their 'Tumults : For through 
defect of this Order, which allorterh to every Man 
his due place, the Controverſie grew between Sir 
William Drurie and Sir Fohn Burrowes, the Iflue 
whereof is too well known to the World : wherein 
as our Commanders in France have been negli= 
genr, ſo I may nor forget to give due commenda- 
r10n to the care which 1s had of this Point amongſt 
the Engliſh Troops in the ſervice of the States in 
rhe United Provinces, where they are very curi- 
ous in appointing every Man his Place in the File, 
ang every File in the Troop, and find much benes 


To conclude this point, I will only touch iti a The benefit of 
word the benefir which the Romans found in their ſl" Ber 
ſmall Bartalions, and the diſadvantage, which we J;.tuanrage 
have in making great. Squadrons. And firſt it of great Sgue- 
cannot be denied bur that ſuch Troops ſtand beſt #% 
appointed for diſpoſition and array of Battel; 
which ſtanding ſtrong to receive a ſhock, bring 
moſt Men to fight with rhe Enemy : For the prin- 
cipal things which are required in ſetring of a 
Barrel, are ſo to order the 'T roops, that the Deprh 
in Flank may ſerve conveniently to withſtand rhe 
aſſaulr,takingup no more Men than may well ſerve 
for that purpoſe, ana giving opportunity to the 
reſt ro fight with the Enemy : And in theſe two 
points were borh their defenſive and offenſive cons 
ſiderations comprehended. But ſmaller Troops 
and Bartralions afford this conveniency better than 
great Squadrons, Which hide many able Men in 
rhe Depth of their Flanks, and never ſuffer them 
to appear, bur when the breaking of the Squadron 
doth preſent them to the Burchery of the Enemy. 
The Macedonian Phalanx, as I have noted in the 
firſt Book, never carried above fixteen in Flank, 
and brought Five Hundred to fight in Front. And 
rheſe little Battalions ( conſidering them as they 
ſtood embarrelled) made as great a Front or 
greater than thar of the Phalanx, keeping a Depth 
anſwerable to the ſame; beſides the ſecond and 
third Bartel, which always were to ſuccour them; 
which the Phalanx wanted : Neither would their 
thick and cloſe embartrelling admit any ſuch ſuc- 
cour behind them. Now if we compare the ad- 
vantages and inconveniences which by place and 
accident were incident to either of theſe, we ſhall 
find great odds berween them. Theſe great Squa- 
drons are not feaſible bur in plain and open pla- 
ces, Where they may etther ſtand immoveable, or 
make eafie and flow Marches withour ſhaking or 
diſordering their Body : Bur the leſſer are a ſcant- 
ling for all places, champaign or woody, level or 
uneven, or of what ſite or quality ſoever. And 
ro conclude, if rwo or three Ranks of rhele great 
Battalions chance ro be broken and diſordered, 
the whole Body is as much intereſſed in the difor- 
der as the ſaid Ranks are, and hath leſs means to 
rally it ſelf than any other lefſer Company : Bur 
if any violence chance ro rout a Maniple, it pro- 
ceederth no further in the Army than thar parr 
which it takerh : Neither can the diſranking of 
any one Part betray the ſafery of the Army to 
Diſorder and Confifion, foraſmuch as their di- 
ſtinction ſerved to cur off ſuch inconveniences, and 
yer no way hindered the general uniting of their 
ſtrength into one Body. More may be ſaid con- 
cerning this matter ; but I only point at it, and 
leave the due conſideration thereof to the judg- 


ment of our Commanders, and return to our Hi- 
ſtory. 


* . , 


CHAP. IV. 


The Belge attempt the ſurprize of *Bibrax : Ceſar , eap bb the 
{endeth ſuecour unto it. 


County of 
Retell. 
Here was a Town called Bibrax, belonging 


to the State of Rheims, about eight miles 
From Czlar's Camp, which the Belgz 
thought to have ſurprized as they came a= 
long to meet with Cxiar ; and ſuddenly aſſaulted it 
with ſuch fury that the Townsmen could hardly bol 
out the firſt day. The Celtz and Belge uſe one and 
the ſame manner in aſſaulting a Town: For havin 
beſet the whole compaſs 4 the Wall with Ranks of 
| Souldia 
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Obſervations upon Cxsa's 


Souldiers, they never ceaſe ſlinging of Stones timntil 
they find the Wall naked of Defendants ; and then 
caſting themſelves into a Teſtudo, they approach to 
the Gate and undermine the Walls. Which thing 
was eaſily effeted here ; for ſo preat was the number 
of them that threw Stones and Datts, that it was 
7 mpoſſible for the Defendants to abide —_ the Walls. 
As 7. as the Night had made an end of the Aſſault 
TIccius of Rheims, a man of great birth and authi=- 
rity in hx Country, who at that time was Governour 
of the Town, and had been before with Czxſar, to 
treat and conclude a Peace, ſent him word by Meſ- 
ſengers, that if there came not preſent ſuccour, he was 
not able to hold" out any lenger. The ſame night a= 
bout midnight (uſing the ſame Meſſengers for Guides ) 
he ſent both Numidian and Cretian Archers and 
Slingers of the Iſles of Baleares to relieve the Town ; 
by means whereof the Townſmen were put in good 
hope to make their Party ſtrong, and the Enemy made 


hopeleſs of winning the Town : And therefore after 


To take 4 town 
by ſurprize. 


A Teftudo 
deſcribed. 
Lib. 49. 


a ſmall ſtay having depopulated their Fields, and bur- 
ned their Villages and Out-buildings, they marched 
with all their Power towards Cxiar's Camp, and 
within leſs than two Miles of the Army they en- 
camped their whole Hoſt ; which, as was gathered by 
the ſmoke and fire, took up more ground than eight 
Miles in Breadth. 


The Firſk OBSERVATION. 


N the Deſcription of their aſſault, we are to ob- 
k ſerve two circumſtances. The firſt is the man- 
ner they uſed in a ſudden ſurprize: The ſecond 
is, the form and quality of a Teſtudo. Although 
Ceſar ſeemerh to attribute this manner of aſſault- 
ing a Town as peculiar to the Gauls, yer we may 
not think bur that the Romans uſed it as often as 
they had occaſion to ſurprize aty City : But be- 
cauſe the Gauls knew no other means to take a 
Town but this, therefore he ſettethir down as pe- 
culiar unto them. The Romans called this man- 
ner of aſlault Corona ; and fo we read oftentimes 
this Phraſe Cingere Urbem Corona, foraſmuch as 
the Soldiers encloſed rhe Town with a Circle, 
and ſo reſembled a Crown or Garland. Ammiannus 
fpeaketh of a triple Crown of Soldiers which en- 
compaſſed a Town : And Foſephus tellerh of Fc- 
tapata, which the Romans beſieged duplici peditum 
Corona, with a double Circle of Footmen : And 
beſides theſe there was a third Circle of Horſc- 
men outmoſt of all. There is no further matter 
to be obſerved bur this, that in ſurprizing a Town, 
they encircled ir round about with thick continu- 
ed Ranks of Men, and where they found the wall 
weakeſt, there rhey entred as they could. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 
L hx Teſtudo requireth a larger diſcourſe, and 


is lively deſcribed in L:vy after this manner. 
In the Amphitheatre, where the People did often 
aſſemble ro ſee ſtrange ſights and publick Shews, 
were brought in (faith he) fixty luſty young 
Men, who after ſome Morion and ſeemly March, 
caſt themſelves into a ſquare Troop, and roofing 
their heads cloſe with their Targets, the firſt Rank 
which made the Front of the Teſtudo, ſtood up- 
right on their Feer; the ſecond Rank bowed ir 
ſelf ſomewhat lower ; the third and fourth Ranks 
did more incline themſelves, and ſo on to the laſt 
Rank which kneeled on the ground : And ſo they 
made a Body reſembling half the fide of an houſe, 
which they called Teſftudo. Unro this Squadron 
ſo ſtrongly combined together, came two Soldiers 
running ſome an hundred and fifty foor off, and 
threatning each other with their Weapons, ran 


nimbly up the fide of the Roof; and ſometimes 


taking as though they would defend ir againſt an 


Enemy that would have entred upon ir, ſomerimes 


apain encountering each other in the midſt of ir, 
leaped up and down as ſteadily as if they had been 
_ firm ground. And which is more ſtrange, 
the Front of a Teſtudo being applied to the ſide of 
a Wall, there aſcended many armed Men upon the 
ſaid Teſtudo, and fought in an equal heighr with 
other Soldiers that ſtccd upon the faid Wall to 
defend it. "The diffimilitude in the compoſition 
was this, that the Soldiers that were in Front, and 
in the ſides of the Square, carried not their Tar- 
vets over their heads as the other did, bur covered 
their bodies with them ; and ſo no Weapons ei- 
ther caſt from rhe Wall, or otherwiſe thrown a- 
mart it, could any way hurt them ; and what- 
oever weight fell upon the Teſtudo, it quickly 
glided down by the declivity of the Root with- 
out any hurt or annoiance at all. 

'Thus far Livy. Neither do I know what to 
ſay further of it : The chiefeſt uſe thereof was in 
a {urprize or ſudden attempt againft a Town, be- 
fore the Townſmen were throughly prepared to 
defend the ſame. This invention ſerved them to 
approach the Wall with fafery, and ſo either to 
undermine it, or to climb up: And to that end 
they oftentimes erected one Teſtudo upon another. 
Tacitus ſaith that the Soldiers climbed upon the 
Wall ſuper iteratam Teſtudinem, by one Teſtudo 
made upon another. And this was the ancient 
Om uſe of a Teſtudo in a ſudden affault or 
urprize. 


70 Caſſius in the Adts of Antony faith, that be= ## © 


ing galled with the Parthian Afchers, he com- 
manded his whole Army to pur it ſelf into a Te= 


fludo : Which was ſo ſtrange a fight to the Par- 


thians, that they thought the Romans had ſunk 
down for wearineſs and faintneſs ; and ſo forſa- 
king their Horſes, drew their ſwords to have made 
execution: And then the Romans at a Watch- 
word piven, roſe again with ſuch a fury, thar 
they pur them all ro {word and flight. Dio deſcti- 
beth the ſame Teſtudo after this manner : They 
placed, faith he. their Baggage, their light-armed 
Men and their Horſemen in the midſt ; and thoſe 
heavy-armed Fuotmen that carried long gutter- 
tiled Targets, were in the utmcſt Circles nexr 
unto the Enemy : The reft (which bare large 0- 
val Targets) were thronged together throughout 
the whole Trocp, and ſo covered with their Tar- 
ects both themſelves and their Fellows, that there 
was nothing diſcerned by the Enemy but a Roof 
of Targets, which were ſo tiled rogether, that 
Men might ſafely go upon them. 

Further, we oftentimes read that the Romans 
caſt themſelves into a Teſtudo, ro break through 
an Enemy, or to rout and diſrank a Troop. And 
this uſe the Romans had of a Teſtudo in field ſer- 
vices, and only by the benefit of rheir Targer. Ir 
was called a Teſtudo in regard of the ftrength, 
for thar it covered and ſheltred as a ſhell covereth 


TER: And let this ſuffice concerning a Teſtu- 
0. 


The Third O BSERV ATION. 


J dly, we may obſerve how carefully Ceſar Te neefiys 


provided for the fatery of ſuch Succours as he gd dcrrnſÞ < 


ſent unto Bibrax: For he commanded the ſame 
Meſlengers that came from the 'Town to direct 
them, as the beſt and ſureſt guides in thar Jour- 
ney ; leſt peradventure through ignorance of the 
Way, they mighr fall into inconveniences or dan- 
gers. A matter of no ſmall conſequence in ma- 
naginga War ; but deſeryeth an extraordinary im- 


pertunity 


th, 
VL, 


[tw 1. 


gence : for a General thar harh perfectly diſcover- 
ed the narure of the Countrey through which he 
is ro march, and knowerh the rrue diſtances of 
Places, the quality of the Ways, rhe compendi- 
ouſneſs of Turnings, the nature of rhe Hills, and 
the courſe of the Rivers, hath all theſe parricula- 
rities. as main advantages, to give means of ſo 
many ſeveral attemprs upon an Enetay. And in 
this point Hannibal had a fingular dexterity, and 
excelled all rhe Commanders of his time, 1n ma- 
king uſe of the way by which he was to pals. 
Bur he rhat leaderh- an Army by an unknown and 
undiſcovered way, and marcherh:blindfold upon 
uncertairr adventures, is ſubject ro as many cafu- 
alties- and: diſadvantages as: the other hath. oppotr- 
tunities of goed: forrune. Ler every Man: there- 
fore perſuade himſelf rhar good Scouts are as the 
Eyes of an Army, and ſerve for lights in the dark- 
neſs of Ignorance, ,.to direct the refolurions of good 
Providence, and make the Parh of ſafery ſo. mani- 
feſt, that we need nor ſtumble upen caſualries. 
Ceſar in: his Journey to. Arioviſtus, uſed: the help 
of Divitiacus. the Heduan, in whom amongſt all 
the Gauls he repoſed greateſt confidence,to diſcover 
the way, and acquaint him with the paſſages : and 


on” Erg- before he would undertake his Voyage unto * Br:- 


tain, he well informed himſelf by Merchants-and 
Travellers of the quanriry ofi the Iſland, vhe qua- 
liry of the People, their uſe: of War, and the op- 
portunity of rheir Havens. Neither was he ſaris- 
fied wirh their Relations, bur he ſent. Carus Volun 


fenus in a Ship: of War, to ſee whar he: coultÞ fur- 


ther diſcover concerning theſe points. Suetonius 
adderh, moreover, that he never canned his Army 
per inſidioſa itinera:,, through s where they 
were. fubjedt ro be way-laid, unleſs; he had: firtt 
well diſcovered: the places. 


COMMENTARIES. 


portuniry to perſuade the neceſſity of this dili- | 


The Latins (ſaich I/idore) called: this Weapon 
fithda, quod ex ea fundantur lapides, becauſe'out 
of it Srones are caſt. Pliny attriburerh the inven- 
tion thereof to rhe Iſlanders called Baleares. Flow 
in his 3, Book and 8. Chap: faith; rhar rheſe Br- 
leares uſed three ſorts of Slings, and' no: other 
Weapon: beſides; and thar a Boy had' never atiy 
mear. given him before he had firſt track it with 
a Sling. Strabo diſtinguiſheth theſe three ſorrs of 
Slings which the Baleares uſed, and faith, thar 
they had one Sling: with long Reines, which they 
uſed when they would caſt affar off; and another 
with ſhort Reines; which they uſed near'ar hand'; 
and the third with Reines of a mean fize; ro-caſt 
a reaſonable diſtance. Lipfins ſairh, thav in Co- 
lumna Antonina' at Rome, he obſerved that the Ba- 
tearean was made with one Sling abour his Head, 
another about his Belly, and the third in his 
Hand: ; which mighr be their ordinary manner of 
carrying them. The matter whereof! they were 
made was threefold: The firſt was Hemp or 
Cotton, the ſecond Hair, and: rhe rhird Sinews ; 
for of. any. of theſe Stuffs they commonly made 
them. The form and faſtiion of a Sling reſembled 
a platred Rope, ſomewhar broad in. the middeft, 
with. an: Oval Compaſs, and ſo-by line and lit- 


_ tle decreafing' into two Thongs or Reines. Their 


manner of: flinging was ro whirle it twice or 
thrice abour their Head, art# ſo ro- caſt our rhe 
Bullet. Virgil ſpeaking of Mezentius, ſaith, 


Inſe ter addufta circum caput exit haben: 
He fetcht the Rem throe times about hiv heatl. 


Bur. Vegerius: preferrerh thar $kill' which. caſt rite 
Buller: wittt once” tarning! it about rhe- head, In 
Suid1s: we find: rhat theſe Baleares did commonly 


3) 


caſt: a Stone: off a-pound: weighv : which agreerti 


The order Concerning the order which skilfual Leaders to: theſ& names: in Ceſar, fiindas libraldes.. The 
nh £7 ® have obſerved in diſcoveries, we ave t-know that Leaden: Bullers are: mentioned! by Salnſt, in. the 
diſcovery, This. Point confiſteth; of two ;:. the one, in War with Fugurth, andiby Livy, where: he-ſairh;, 


eſfity 


cove Singers with 
their Art and 


VUſee 


underſtanding rhe perfect deſcriprio;r of rhe Coun- 
trey ; the ſecond, in obfevving rhe motions of the 
Enemy. Touching the firſt, we find as well. by. 
this or other Hiſtories, that the Romans: uſed rhe 
Inhabiranrs of rhe Countrey. for Guides, as beſt 
acquainted with their native. places, that rhey: 
might nor err in ſo: important a matrer ; provi- 
ded always: rhar their own Scouts: were ever a- 
broad ra underftand what they. could! of them- 
felves, that rhey mighr nor alrogerher rely upon 
a ſtrangers direftion. The motions of the Enemy 
were obſerved by rhe Horſemen : and theſe for 
the moſt part were Veterani, welb experienced” in 
the matrer of War, and ſo the General: received: 
good Inrelligence : and yet they were nor toq 
torward upon any new morion, unleſs they found 
« confirmed by divers ways; for ſome Spies may 
err, either rhrongh paſſion or affection, as it hap- 
pened in the Helvetian War. If therefore the 
uſe and benefir which prudent and wiſe Com- 
manders made of this diligence, or the misfor- 
rune which the want of this knowledge broaght 


- upon the ignorant, have any Authority to perſuade 


a circumſpect care herein, this little that hath 
beer ſpoken may be ſufficient for this poinr. 


The Fourth OBSERVATION. 


He Souldiers which C.eſar fent ro relieve B:- 
. brax, were Archers of Cre#a and Numidia, 
and Slingers of the Ifles Baleares, which are now 
called Majorca and Minorca: whict kind of Wea- 
pon becaufe it feemeth ridiculous to rhe Souldiers 
of theſe times, whofe conceirs are held up with 
the fary of theſe fiery Engines, I will therefore 
in brief diſcover the narure and uſe thercot. 


that the Conſul. provided! great ſtore of Arrows, 
of. Bullers, and' of ſmall' Stones ro'be caſt wirl 
Slings. This Weapon was in requeſt amongſt di- 
vers Nations; as well in regard of the readineſs 
and ealy. reiterating: of the blow; as alſo for thar 
the Buller flew very far, with great violence. The 
diſtance which: they could' eafily reach with rheir 
vling, 1s expreſſed in this Verle, 


Fundum: Varro:vocat, quem poſſis mittere funds. 1; 4: 


Fundum according to Varro, is ſo much ground 
as a Man may fling over. Which: Pepgerinus inter- 
preteth- to be ſix hundred! Foor. Their violence 
was fuch, as the ſame Author afirmerh in his firſt 
Book and ſixteenth Chapter, that neither Helmer, 
Gaberdine nor Croflet could' bear our rhe blow: ; 
bur he- that was hit with a Sling, was ſlain /ie 
invidia ſanguinis, as he faith in the ſame place. 
Lucretigs, Ovid, and Lucan, three of the Latin 
Poers ſay, rhar a Buller skilfully caſt our of a Sling 
went with ſuch: violence, that it melred as it flew : 


whereof S:ncca giverh this reaſon, Motion, faith ris. 2! ne- 
he, dorh extenuore rhe Air, and that exrenuarion 1 weft. 


or ſubrilty doth inflame ; and ſo a Buller caft our 
of a Sling meltcrh as ir flieth. Notwirhſtandin 
Diodorus Siculus affirmeth that theſe Balearean 
Slingers brake both Targer, Head-piece, or any 
other Armonr whatſoever. | 
'Fhere are alſo rwo other forts of Slings, the one 
mentioned. by Livy, and the other by Vegerrus. 
That in Livy is called Ceſt-ophends, which caſt a 
ſhort Arrow with a Jong rhick head : the orher in 
Vegetins is called, Frftibatus, which was a Sling 


made of a Cord anda Stat Bur ler rhis ſuffice \ 


[2 for 
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Zee far, 


in aſſaulting, and defending Towns and 


not come to buckle ; and repreſent the place of 
our Harquebuſiers, which in their proper nature 
are levis armatura milites, light-armed Souldiers, 


| although more terrible than thoſe of ancient times, 


CHAP. V. 


Ceſar confronterh the Belge in form of Battel, 
but withour any blow given : "The Belge at- 
rempt the paſſing of the River Axona, bur in 
vain, and to their loſs : The Conſulr of break- 
ing up the War. 


EKfar at the firſt reſolved not to give them 

Battel, as well in regard of their multi- 

tude, as the peneral fame and opinion 
conceived of their Valour : notwithſtanding 

he daily made trial by light skirmiſhes with his 
Horſemen, what the” Enemy could do, and what his 
own Men durſt do. And when he found that his 
own Men were nothing inferiour to the Belge, he 
choſe a convenient place before his Camp, and put his 
Army in Battel: the Bank where he was encamped 
riſmg ſomewhat from a plain level, was no larger 
than would ſoffice the front of the Battel ; the 
two ſides were ſteep, and the front roſe aſlope by 
little and little, until it came again to a plain, where 
the Legions were imbattelled. And leſt the Enemy a- 
bounding in multitude, ſhould circumvent his Men 
and Charge them in the Flank as they were fight- 
ing, (which they might eaſily do with their Rk, wt ) 
he drew an overthwart Ditch behind his Army from 
one fide of the Hill to the other, ſix hundred paces 
zn length ; the ends whereof he fortified with Bul- 
warks, and placed therein ſtore of Engines. And 
leaving in his Camp the two Legions which he had 
laſt enrolled in Lombardy, that they might be ready 
to be drawn forth when there ſhould need any ſuc- 
cour, he imbattelled his other ſix Legions in the front 
of the Hill, before his Camp. The Belge alſo bring- 
:ng forth their Power, confronted the Romans 7n or- 


der of Battel. There lay between both the Armies a 
ſmall Mariſh : over which the Enemy expefted that 


Czſar ſhould have paſſed, and Czſar on the other 
fide attended to ſee if the Belgzz would come over, 
that his Men might have Charged them in that 
troubleſome Paſſage. In the mean time the Cavalry 
on both ſides incountered between the two Battels : 
and after long expeftation on either ſide, neither 
Party adventuring to paſs over, Caſar having got 
the better in the skirmiſh between the Horſemen, 
thought it ſufficient for that time, both for the en- 
couraging of his own Men, and the conteſting of ſo 
great an Army, and therefore he conveighed all his 
Men again into their Camp. From that place the 
Enemy immediately took, his way to the River, Axona, 
which lay behind the Romans Camp: and there 
finding Foords, they attempted to paſs over part of 
their Forces, to the end they maght either take the 
Fortreſs which Q. Tirurius kept, or break down the 
Bridge, or ſpoil the Territories of the State of 
Rheims, and cut off the Romans from proviſion of 
Corn. Caiar having advertiſement thereof from 
Tirurius, pa/s'd over the River by the Bridge all his 
Horſemen, and light-armed Numidians, with hrs 
Slingers and Archers, and marched with them him- 
ſelf. The confli& was hot in that place : the Ro- 
mans Charging their Enemies as thy were troubled 
in the Water, ſlew a great number of them ; the reſt 
like deſperate Perſons, adventuring to 2/3 over upon 
the dead Carkaſes of their Fellows, were beaten back by 


Obſervations upon Cx5ar's 


for Slings and Slingers, which were reckoned a- 
mou their light-armed Souldiers , and uſed 
chie 

F ves where the heavy-armed Souldiers could 


force of Weapons: and the Horſemen incompaſſed 
ſuch as had 4 


ſt got over the Water, and ſlew every 
Man of them. | 

When the Belge perceived themſelves fruſtrated 
of their hopes of winning Bibrax, of paſſing the 
River, and of drawing the Romans into places of 
diſadvantage, and that their own Proviſions began to 
fail them ; they called a Council of War, wherein 
they reſolved that it was beſt for the State in general, 
and for every Man in particular, to break up their 
Camp, and to return home unto their own Houſes : 
and into whoſe Confines or Territories ſoever the 
Romans ſhould firſt enter, to depopulate and waſte 
them in Hoſtile manner, that thither they ſhould 
haſten from all parts, and there give them Battel ; 
to the end they might rather try the matter in their 
own Countrey, then abroad in a ſtrange and unknown 
place, and have their own Houſhold Proviſion always 
at hand to maintain them. And thy the rather was 
concluded, foraſmuch as they had intelligence, that 
Divitiacus with a great Power of the Hedui ap- 
proached near to the borders of the Bellovaci ; who 


in that regard made haſte homeward to defend their 
Countrey. 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


| ai we may obſerve the Art which he wviſed to 
countervail the ſtrength of ſo great a multi- 
rude, by chuſing our ſo convenient a place, which 
was no broader in Front than would ſuffice rhe 
Front of rhis Battel : and having both the ſides of 
the Hill ſo ſteep, that the Enemy could nor aſcend 
nor climb up, bar to their own overthrow ; he 
made the back-parrt of the Hill ftrong by Arr, and 
ſo placed his Souldiers as it were in the Gate of a 
Fortreſs, where they might either iſſue our or re= 
tire at their pleaſure. Whereby it appeareth how 
much he preferred ſecurity and ſafery before the 
vain opinion of fool-hardy reſohution, which ſa- 
voureth of - Barbariſm rather than of true Wiſ- 
dom ; for he ever thought it great gain to looſe 
nothing ; and the day brought always good For- 
rune, that delivered up the Army ſafe unto rhe 
Evening ; attending until advantage had laid ſure 
Principles of Victory : and yet Ceſar was never 
thought a Coward. | 
| And now it appeareth what uſe he made by 
paſſing his Army over the River, and attending 
the Enemy on the further fide, rather than on the 
ſide of the ſtate of Rheims : for by that means he 
brought to paſs, that whatſoever the Enemy ſhould 
attempt in any part or quarter of the Land, his 
Forces were ready to trouble their Proceedings ; 
as it happened in their attempt on Bzbrax: ,and 
yet notwithſtanding he loſt not rhe opportunity 
of making ſlaughter of them as rhey paſſed over 
the River. For by the benefit of the Bridge which 
he had fortified, he tranſported what Forces he 
would, to make head againſt them as they paſſed 
over ; and ſo he took whar advantage either fide 
of the River could afford him. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


8. obo. here the Reader may not marvel, if when 
the Hills are in labour, they bring forth bur 
a Mouſe; for how ſoon is the Courage of this 
huge Army abared ? or whar did it attempt wor- 
thy ſuch a multitude ? or an{werable to the report 
which was bruited of their Valour ? bur being ha- 
ſtily carried rogether by the violence of. paſſion, 
were as quickly diſperſed upon the ſight of an 
Enemy : which is no ſtrange effect of a ſudden 
humour. For as in Nature all violent motions 
are of ſhort continuance, and the durabiliry or 
| laſting 


Lib. 


Czſar. 


II. 
laſting qualiry of all actions proceederth from a 


flow and temperate progreſſion ; ſo the reſolutions 
of the mind that are carried with an untemperate 


violence, and ſavour ſo much of hear and paſſion, 


do vaniſh away even with the ſmoak rhereof, and 
bring forth nothing bur leaſurable repentance. And 
therefore it were no ill Counſel for Men of ſuch 
natures, to qualifie their haſty reſolutions with a 
miſtruſtful lingering ; that when their Judgement 
is well informed of the cauſe, they may proceed 
to a ſpeedy execution. 

Bur that which moſt bewrayeth their indiſcreet 
intemperance in the hor purſuit of rhis enterprize 
1s, that before they had ſcarce ſeen the Enemy, or 
had opportunity tro conteſt him in = Field, 
their Victuals began to fail them : for their minds 
were ſo carried away With the conceit of War, 
that they had no leiſure to provide ſuch neceſfaries 
as are the ſtrengrh and finews 'of the War. Ir 
was ſufficient for every particular Man to be 
known for a Souldier in ſo honourable an action, 
referring other matrers to the care of the Stare. 
The States in like manner thought it enough to 
furniſh our forty or fifry thouſand Men apiece, to 
diſcharge their Oath, and to ſave their Hoſtages, 
committing other requiſites to the general care 
of the Confederacy : which being directed by as 
unskilful Governours, never looked further than 
the preſent mulrirude, which ſeemed {ſuffictent ro 
overthrow the Roman Empire. And thus each 
Man relied upon anorthers care, and ſatisfied him- 
ſelf with the preſent State of Afﬀairs. . So, many 
Men of all ſorts and qualities, ſo many Helmers 
and Plumed Creſts, ſuch ſtrife and emulation 
what State ſhould ſeem in greateſt forwardneſs, 
were Motives ſufficient to induce every Man to 
go, withour further inquiry how they ſhould go. 
And herein the care of a General ought eſpecially 
to be ſeen, conſidering the weakneſs of particular 
judgements, thar having the Lives of ſo many 
Men depending altogether upon his Providence, 
and engaged in the defence of their State and 
Countrey, he do not fail in theſe main Pginrs of 
Diſcipline, which are the Pillars of all Warlike 
deſigns. To conclude this Point, let us learn by 
their error ſo to carry a matter (eſpecially of thar 
conſequence) that we make it not much worle 
by ill handling it, than it was before we firſt 
took it to our charge ; as it here happened to rhe 
Belge: For their tumultuous Arms tended to no 
other end, than to give Czſ/ar juſt occaſion to make 
War upon them, with ſuch afſurance of -Victory, 
that he made ſmall account of that which was 
to follow, in regard of that which had already 
happened : conſidering that he ſhould not in all 
likelihood meer with the like ſtrength again, in 
the continuance of that War. And this was not 
only gravius bellum ſucceſſori tradere, to leave a 
more conſiderable War unto his Succeſſor, as 1t 
often fallerh our in the courſe of a long-continued 
War ; but to draw a dangerous War upon their 


| heads that otherwiſe mighr have lived in peace. 


Pn EGS 


CHAP. VI. 


The Belge break up their Camp, and as they 


return home, are chaſed and flaughter'd by rhe 
Romans. | 


Mo 
His general reſolution being entertained by 
the conſent of the whole Council of War, 
in the ſecond Watch they departed out of 
their Camp with a great noiſe and tumult, 
without any Order (as it ſeemed) or Government, 
every Man preſſing to be foremoſt on his Fourney, 


BY 


COMMENTARIES. 


and to be firſt at home : in ſuch a turbulent manner, 


that they ſeemed all to run away. Whereof Czſat 
having notice by his Spies , and miſtruſting ſome 
praftice, not as yet perceiving the reaſon of their de- 
parture, he kept his Army within his Camp. In the 
dawning of the day, upon certain intelligence of their 
departure, he ſent firſt his Horſemen under Q). Pes= 
dius and L. Aurunculeins Cotra, two Lepates, to 
ſtay the Rereward, commanding Labienus to follow 
after with three Legions : theſe overtaking the Bel 
gx, and chaſing them many miles, flew a great num= 
ber of them. And while the Rereward ſtayed, and 
valiantly received the charge of the Romans, 
the Vanguard being out of danger, and under ns 
Government, as ſoon as they heard the Alarm behind 
them, brake out of their Ranks and betook, themſelves 
to flight : and ſo the Romans flew them as long 
as the Sun gave them light to purſue them; and 
then ſounding a Retreat, they returned to their Camp, 


OBSERVATION. 


T hath been an old Rule amongſt Souldiers 
Thar a great and negligent error committed 
by an Enemy, is to be ſuſpected as a pretence to 
Treachery. We read of Fulvius, a Legate in the 
Roman Army lying in Tuſcany ; The Conſul be- 
ing gone to Rome to perform ſome publick duty, 
the Tyſcans took occaſion by his abſence, to try 
whether rhey could draw the Romans into any in- 
convenience ; and placing an Ambuſcado near un- 
ro their Camp, ſent certain Souldiers attired like 
Shepherds, with droves of Cartel to paſs in view 
of the Roman Army : who handled the marter ſo, 
that they came even to the Rampier of the Camp, 
Whereat the Legate wondering as at a thing void 
of reaſon, kept himſelf quier until he had diſco= 
vered their Treachery, and ſo made fruftrate their 
intent. 'In like manner Ceſar nor perſuaded rhar 
Men ſhould be fo heedleſs, to carry a Retreat in 


that diſorderly and rumulruotis manner, would nor 


diſcamp his Men to rake the opportunity of rhat 
advantage, until he had "as that to be true, 
which in all reaſon was unlikely. And thus 
308000 Belge were put to flight and ſlaughtered 
by three Legions of the Romans, for want of 
Government and Order in their departure. 


a__ 


CHAP. VIL 


Ceſar followeth after the Belge into the Gountrey 


of rhe Sueſſones ; and there beſiegeth * Novio- 
dunum. 


He next day after their departure, before cas, 


they could recover themſelves of their fear 
and flight, or had time to put themſelves 
again in breath, Czſar, as it were cons 


tinuing ſtill the Chaſe and Viftory, led his Army 


into the Countrey of the * Sueſſones, the next bor= 
derers unto the Men of Rheims: and after a long 
Fourney came unto Noviodunum, a Town - of good 
Importance, which he attempted. to take by ſurprize, 

he paſſed along by it. For he underſtood that it was 
altogether unfurniſhed of defenſive Proviſion, having 
no Forces within to defend it : but in regard of the 
breadth of the Ditch and height of the Wall, he was 
for that time diſappointed of his purpoſe : and theres 
fore having fortified bis Camp, he began to make pres 
paration for a Siege. The night following the whole 
multitude of the Sueſſones, that hadeſcaped by flight, 
were received into the Town : hdwbeit when the Vinex 
were with preat expedition brought unto the Wall, the 
Mount raiſed and the Turrets built, the Gauls being 
amaxed at the highneſs of the Works, ſuch as 
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Lib. 4. 


A Vinea or 
Vine deſcrib- 


Apger or 
Mount . 


Towers oy 
Terryets de- 
cribed, 


Obſervations upon CnxSAaR's 


they had never ſeen nor heard of before, and the ſpecd 
which was made in the diſpatch thereof, ſent Em- 
baſſadors to Cxſar, to treat of giving up the Town ; 
and by the mediation of the Men of Rhemes obtain= 
ed their ſuit. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


N this. relation we may obſerve th& induftrious 
Art which the Romans uſed in affaulting and ta- 
king Holds and Towns ; wherein we find three 
ſorts of Engines deſcribed, Vinea, Agger and Turres. 
Vinza is thus deſcribed by Vegetins : A little 
{trong-built Houſe or Hovel, made of light Wood, 
thar it might be remoyed with greateſt eaſe; the 
Roof was ſupported with divers Pillars of a Foot 
ſquare, whercof the foremoſt were eight Foot 
high, and the hindmoſt fix, and between every 
one of theſe Pillars there was five Foot diſtance. 
Ir was always made with a double Roof, the firſt 
or lower Roof was of thick Planks, and the upper 
Roof of Hurdles, to break the force of a Wetghr 
without further ſhaking or disjoyning the Build- 
ing: The ſides were likewite walled with Hurdles, 
the better ro defend the Soldicrs that were under 
ir: The whole length was abour ſixrcen Foot, and 
the breadrh ſeven, rhe upper Roof was commonly 
covercd with grcen gr raw Hides, to keep it from 
burning. Many of theſe Hovels were joyned toge- 
ther inrank, when they went about to undermine 
a Wall: The higher end was put next unto the 
Wall, that all the Weights which were thrown up= 
on it might cafily rumble down, without any grear 
hurt ro the Engine : The four ſides and Groundfils 
had in every corner a Wheel, and by them they 
were driven to any place as occaſion ſerved. . The 
chiefelt uſe of them was to coyer and defend the 
Soldiers as they undermincd or oyerthrew-a Wall. 
This Engine was called Vinea, which fignifieth a 


Vine, for it ſteltered ſuch as were under the Roof 
thereof, as a Vine covereth the place where ir 


yrowerth. 

Agpger, Which we call a Mount, 1s deſcribed in 
divers Hiſtories ro be a Hill or Elevation made of 
Earth and other Subſtance, which by little and 
little was raifed forward, until -it approached 
near unto the place againſt which it. was built ; 
that upon this Mount they might crect Fortrelſes 
and Jurrets, and ſo fight with an advantage of 
Heighr. The matter of this Mount was Earth and 
Stones, Faggotrs and Timber. Feſephus ſaith rhar 
ar the Siege of Feruſalem the Romans cut down 
all rhe Trees within 11 Miles compals, for matter 


- and ſtuff ro make a Mount. The tides of this 4g- 


ger were of Timber, to keep in the loote matter : 
the Forepart which was towards the place of ſer- 
vice, was open without any Timber-work ; for 
on thar part they ſtill raiſed it, and broughr ir 
nearer the Walls. Thar which was built ar Ma/- 
filia, was 8o Foot high, and that at Avaricum 80 
Foot high and 3s Foot broad. Feſephus and Ege- 
fippus write that there was a Fortreſs in Fudea 3oo 
Cubirs high: Which Su/a purpoling ro win by aſ- 
ſaulr, raiſed a Mount 200 Cubirs high ; .and upon 
it he built a Caſtle of Stone 50 Cubirs high, and 
fifry Qubits broad; and upon the ſaid Caſtle 
he erected a Turret of 60 Cubitrs in heighr, and 
ſo took the Fortreſs. 'The Romans oftentimes 
raiſed theſe Mounts in the mouth of a Haven, and 
commonly to over-ropa Town, that ſo they mighr 
fight with much advantage. 

Amonegft other Engines in uſe amongſt the Ro- 
mans, their moveable Turrers were yery famous : 
For they were builr in ſome ſafe place out of dan- 
ger, and with Wheels pur under them were driven 
i@ the Walls of the Town. Theſe 'Turrcts were 


of two ſorts, either great or little : The lefler 
{ort are deſcribed by Vitruvius to be fixry Cubirs;; 
high, and the ſquare Side ſeventeen Cubits ; the 
breadth ar the 'Topp was a fifth parr of the breadth 
at the Baſe, and to they ſtood ſure without any 
danger of falling. ' The corner Pillars were at the 
Baſe nine Inches ſquare, and fix Inches at the 
Top : There were commonly 10 Stories in theſe 
little Turrets, and Windows in every Story. 
The greater ſort of Towcrs were 120 Cubits high, 
and the ſquare fide was 24 Cubits, the breadth 
at the Top was a fifth part of the Baſe; and in 
every one of theſe were commonly 200 Stories. 
There was not one and the ſame diſtance kepr be- 
tween the Stories; for the loweſt commonly was 
7 Cubirs and 12 Inches high, the higheſt Story 5 Cu- 
birs, andthe reſt 4 Cubirs and a third parr ofa Cu- 
bir. Inevery one of theſe Stories were Soldiets 
and Engines, Ladders and caſting Bridges, by which 
they got upon the Wall and entred the Town. 
The forepart of theſe Turrets was covered with 1- 
ron and wet Coverings to fave them from Fire. 
The Soldiers that removed the Tower to and fro 
were always within the Square thereof, and ſo 
they ſtood our of danger. The new Water-Work 
by Broken--Joarfe in London much reſemblerh one 
of thele Towers. eo 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Sh the building of theſe mighty Engines, it 

was no marvel if oa Sueſſones ſubmitted 
themſelves to ſuch powerful induſtry, For what- 
ſoever is ſtrange and unuſual doth much affrighr 
the ſpirits of an Enemy, and breed a motion of 
diſtruſt and diffidency, when as they: find rhem= 
ſelves ignorant of ſuch warlike practices: For no- 


velry always breedeth worder; in as much as the 


rrue reaſons and cauſes being unknown, we:appre« 
hend. it as diverſe from the uſual courſe of things, 
ard fo ſtand gazing ar the ſtrangenels thereof: :And 
wonder, as it addeth worth ro the novelry, 1o it 
inferreth diffidency, and fo.conſequently Fear, the 
utter Enemy of Martial Valour. 


CHAP. VIH. 


C:ſar carrieth his Army to the Territories of the 
Bellovaci, Ambinni and the Nervir. 


City, aud amongſt the reſt King Galba's 
own two Sens, upon the delivery of all their 
Arms received the Suefſones to mercy : 


who having conveyed both themſelves and their poords 
znto the Town called Brataſpantrmuam, and unders 
ſtanding that Calat was come within froe Miles of 
the place, all the Elder fort came forth to meet him, 
Signafying by the ſtretching forth of their hands, and 
by their ſuppliant words, that they yielded themſelves 
up to Celar's diſpoſal, and would no longer bear 
Arms againſt the People of Rome. And ſo again 
when he was come near the Town, and had there [ct 
down his 4rmy, the very Boys and Women appearin: 

upon the Walls with extended hands ( as their Cs 
ſtom is ) beſought peace of the Romans. For theje 
Divitiacus became a Mediator, who after the Belgx 
had breken up their Camp, had diſmiſſed his Heduan' 
Forces, and was returned to Caiar. The Hedui, 
ſaith he, have always found in the Belloyaci a fair! = 
ful and friendly diſpoſition to their State : And i7 
they had net been betrayed by their Nobility ( wio 
made them believe that the Hedui were brought in 
Bondage by the Romans, and ſuffered all Villany 


and 


Eiar taking for Pledges the chiefeſt of their Calar. 


' The Bellovss 
: | ” * taken to 4 
And from thence led his Army againſt the Bellovaci ; mercy. 
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and Deſpight at their hands ) they had never with- 
drawn {3.4 Pg from the Hedui, nor conſented to 
tonſpire againſt the Romans. The Authors of this 
Counſel perceiving into what great Miſery they had 
brought their Country, were fled ito Britany: 
PPherefore not only the Bellovaci, but the Hedui 
alſo in their behalf beſought him to uſe his clemency 
rowards them. Which thing if he did, it would 
very much preaten the Eſteem and Authority of the 
Hedui amongſt the Belgz, who formerly in their 
Pars had recourſe to them for ſupplies and aſſiſtance. 
Czſar i: regard of the Hedui and Divitiacus, pro- 
miſed to receive them to Mercy ; but foraſmuch as 
the State was very great, and more populous and 
powerful than other Towns of the Belge, he demand- 
ed fix hundred Hoſtages. Which being delivered 
 ... ,, and their Armour brought out of the Town, he mar- 
The frog? ched from thence into the Coaſt of the Ambiani : 
Senſes, Who without further Hingering, gave both themſelves 
and all that they had mto his power. Upon theſe 

The Nerow. bgrdered the Netviiz of whom Cxſar found thus 
much by enquiry, That there was no recourſe of Mer- 

chants 'nnto them, neither.did they ſuffer any Wine, 

or what thing elſe might tend to riot, to be brought 

into their Country : For they were perſwaded that by 

ſuch things their courage was much abated, and their 

Vertue weakened. Further, he learned that theſe 


Nervii were a ſavage $5 and of great Valour ; 
often accuſing the reſt ofFhe Belge for yielding their 
Necks to the Roman Toke, openly affirming that they 
would neither ſend Embaſſadours, nor take peace upon 
any condition. 

Czfar having marched three days Fourney in their 
Country, der eos that the River * Sabis was not 
paſt ten Miles from his Camp; and that on the 
further fide of this River all the Nervii were aſ- 
ſembled together, and there attended the coming of 
the Romans. With them were joyned the Arrebares 
and Veromandui, whom they had perſwaded to a- 
bide the ſame fortune of War with them. Beſides 
they expeted a Power from the Aduatici The V6 
men and ſuch as were unmeet for the Field, they be- 
ſtowed in a place unacceſſible for any Army, by reaſon 
of Fens and Bogs and Mariſhes. Upon this intelli- 
goore  Cxlar ſent his Spies and Centurions 

efore to chuſe out a fit place to encamp in. 

Now whereas many of the ſurrendred Belgz and 
other Gauls were continually in the Roman Army, 
certain of theſe ( as it was afterward known by the 
Captives ) obſerving the Order which the Romans 
uſed in marching, came by Night to the Nervyii, and 

| told them that between every Legion went a great 
fort of Carriages; and that it was no matter of 
difficulty as The as the firſt Legion was come into 
the Camp, and the other Legions yet a great way off, 
to ſet upon them upon a fate before they were diſ- 
burdened of their Carriages, and ſo to overthrow 
them : Which Legion being cut off and their ſtuff 
taken, the ret would have ſmall courage to ſtand a- 
gainſt them. It much furthered this advice, that 
foraſmuch as the Nervii were not able to make any 
power of Horſe, but what they did they were wont to 
do with Foot ; that they might the better reſiſt the 
Cavalry of their Borderers, whenfoever they made 
any inroad into their Territories, their manner was 
to cut young Trees half afunder, and bowing the Tops 
down to the ground, plaſhed the Boughs in breadth, 
and with Thorns and Briars planted between them, 
they made them ſo thick, that it was impoſſible to 
ſee through them, ſo bard it was to enter or -paſs 
through them: So that when by this occaſion the paſ= 
ſage of the Roman Army muſt needs be. bindered, 
the Nervii thought the foreſaid Counſel not to be 
neglefed. 
The place which the Romans choſe to encamp in 
was 4 Hill of like level from the Top to the Bottom, 


Þ Sambre 
near Namnr. 


COMMENTARIES. 


the like level on the other fide roſe another Hill di- 


and ſecondly conyeniency. If the place afforded 


-Carriages, zo which: the tenth'. Legion ſerved as a 


where he-aith that where an "Enemy is expected, 


fight. The moſt material co 
Places alledged is, that: as oft as they - ſuſpected 


39 


at the Foot whereof ran the River Sabis : And with 


rely againſt this, to the quantity . of. two hundred 
Paces ; the Bottom, whereof was plain and open, and 
the upper part ſo thick with Wood, that it could not 
eaſily be looked into. Within theſe Woods the Ner- 
vians kept themſelves cloſe: And in the open ground, 
by the River ſide, were only ſeen a few Troops of Horſe, 
and the River in that place was about three Foot 
deep. -- | 

Gefir ſending his Horſemen before, followed after 
with all his power.' But the manner of his march 
differed from the Report which was brought to the 
Nervii : For inaſmuch .as the Enemy was at hand, 
Czſar ( as his Cuſtom was) led ſix Legions always 
in a readineſs, without burthen or Carriage of any 
thing but their Arms: After them he placed the 
Baggage of the whole Army. And the two Legions 
which were laſt enrolled, were a Rereward to the Ar 


my and guarded the ſtuff. 
OBSERVATION. 


8 as rreacherous practice of the ſurtendred 

Belge hath fortunately diſcoyered the manner, _ __ f 

of Cyſar's March, as well in ſafe paſſages, as in jour ?. 

dangerous and ſuſpected places : Which 1s a point March. 

of no {mall conſequence in Martial diſcipline, 

being ſubje&t to ſo many inconveniences, and 

peas <' of the greateſt art thar may be ſhewed in 

managing a War. - Concerning the diſcreet ordet- 

ing of a March, by this circumſtance it may be ga- ES 
aj E" Ty 

thered that Ceſar principally reſpected fafety, Webbie. 


. Czſa ; 
a ſecure paſſage, and gave no ſuſpicion of Hoſtili- pornrkgg 5 


ty, he was content in regard of conveniency, to March. x 
ſuffer every Legion to have rhe overſight bf their Gs a 
particular Carriages, and 'to inſert them among 
rhe Troops, that every Man might have at hand 
ſuch necefiaries as' were requiſite, either for their 
private ule or publick diſcipline. Bur if he were 
in danger of any ſudden attempr, or ſtood 1n haz- 
zard to be hem'd in by an Enemy, he then omur- 
red convenient diſpoſition in regard of particular 
uſe, as diſadvantageons to rheir ſafety ; and car- 
ried. his Legions in that readineſs, thar if they 
chanced to be engaged by an Enemy, they. mighr 
without any alteration of their Match or incum- 
brance of their Carriages, receive the charge in 
thar form of Barrel as. was: beſt approved by their 
military rules, and the:ancient practice of their 
fortunate Progennors.::./.' IO 
The old Romans : obſerved likewiſe the ſane 
Rules ; for in unſafe and -fuſpeRed places they . 
carried their,Troops Agnine Quadrato,n a ſquare We: 
March, which as Livie ſeemieth ro nivre, was free 
from all carriage and impediments which might 
hinder them in any ſudden Alarm. Neithet doth 
chat of * Hirtius any way contradi@&' this intet-" £6. 8. de 
pretation, where he faith rhar Ceſar ſo diſpoſed his ** ol 
Troops againſt the: Belovac#,, that three ' Lepions 
marched in Fronr, and: after rhetn carne all the 


rerewatd ; arid- fo they 'marched pene Agmine 
Quadrato, almolt in a ſquate March. * Seneca in + g, Epift, 
like manner noteth the ſatery of Agmen Quadratum, 


we ought to march. Agmine Quadrato ready to 


nſequence of theſe 


any: onſet or charge, their otder in a March little 
or- nothing differed from their uſual manner of 
embarrelling.; and therefore it was called Agmen 
Qyaaratutn or a fquare March, inaſmuch as it kepr 
the ſame diſpoſition of parts as were obſerved in 
Quadrata Acie, in a ſquare Bartel ; for that ane 
orm 


=  — 
a A. 4 


uſe that . 1 1 1 
= ow in quality from them of ancient times, yet in this 


ef this, in our point of diſcipline they cannor have a more 
medern Wars, fect direction than that which the Romans obſerved 
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Form of embattelling which the Romans generally 
obſerved in their fights, having reſpect to the di- 
ſtances between each Bartel, contained almoſt an 
equal dimenfion of Front and File : And ſo it made 
Aciem Quadratam a ſquare Body ; and when it 
marched, Agmen Quadratum a ſquare March. 

Polybius expreſſerh the ſame in effect, as often as 
the place required circumſpeCtion ; bur altererh ir 
ſomewhat in regard of the carriages : For he faith 
that in time of danger, eſpecially where the Coun- 
try was plain and champaign, and gave ſpace and 
free ſcope to clear themſelves, upon any accident 
rhe Romans marched in a triple Battel of equal 
diſtance one behind another, every Bartel having 
his ſeveral Carriages in front. And if they were 
by chance atracked by an Enemy, they turned 
themſelves according to the opportunity of the 
place either to the right or left hand ; and io pla- 
cing their Carriages on the one fide of their Army, 
they ſtood embarrelled ready to receive the 
charge. 

The contrary Form of marching, where the 
place afforded more ſecurity and gave ſcope to 
conveniency, they named Agmen longum a long 
March or 'Train ; when almoſt every Maniple or 
Order had their ſeveral Carriages attending upon 
them, and ſtrove ro keep that way which they 
found moſt eaſfie both for themſelves and their 
Baggage. Which Order of march as it was more 
commodious than the former in regard of particu- 
lariry, ſo was it unſafe and dangerous where the 
Enemy was expected: And therefore Ceſar much 
blamed Sabinus and Cotta, for marching, when 
they were deluded by Ambiorix, Longiſſimo Agmi- 
»e 1n a very long Train ; as though they had re- 
ceived their advertiſements, from a friend, and 
not from an enemy. 

And albeit our modern Wars are far different 


per- 


as the two poles of their motions, Safety and Con- 
- veniency.: Whereof the firſt dependeth chiefly 
upon the provident diſpoſition of the Leaders ; 
and rhe other will eafily follow on, as the com- 
- modity of every particular ſhall give occaſion. 
Concerning ſafery in place of danger, whar bet- 
ter courſe can be taken than thar manner of em- 
bartelling, which ſhall be thought moſt convenient 
if an Enemy were preſent to confront-them ? For 
a well-ordered March muſt either carry the per- 
fect form of a Barrel, or contain the diſtinct prin- 
ciples and elements rhereof, that with little altera- 
tion it may receive that perfection of ſtrength 
which the fitreft diſpoſition can afford it. . Firſt 
therefore a prudent and circumſpect Leader, thar 
defireth to Fe a ſtrong and orderly March, is 
diligently to obſerve the nature and uſe of each 
Weapon in his Army, how they may be placed 
for greateſt uſe and advantage, both in reſpect of 
their different and concurring Qualities, as alſo 
in regard of the place wherein they are managed : 
And this knowledge will conſequently inferr the 
beſt and exacteſt diſpofition of embarrelling, that 


the ſaid Forces are capable of ; which if ir may // 


be obſerved in a:March, is no way to be altered. 
Bur if this exa&tneſs of embarrelling will not ad- 
mit convenient carriage of ſuch neceflary adjundts 
as pertain to an Army, the inconvenience is to be 
reheved with as little alteration from thar rule, as 
in a wary judgment ſhall be found expedient ; that 
albeir the form be ſomewhat changed, yer rhe 
principles and ground, wherein their ſtrengrh and 
{afery conſiſterh may ſtill be rerained. 

Neither can any Man well deſcend ro more 
particular precepts in this point : He may exempli- 


Obſervations upon C xs a r's 


fie the practices of many great and experienced 
Commanders, what ſort o Weapon marched in 
front, and whar in the Rere, in whar patt of the 
Army the Munition marched, and where the reſt 
of the carriage was beſtowed, according as their 
ſeveral judgments thought moſt expedient in the 
particular nature of their occurrences. Bur rhe Iflue 
of all will fall our thus ; that hethat obſerved this 
rule before preſcribed, did ſeldom miſcarry through 
an unſafe March. Ler a good Marrialiſt well 
know the proper uſe of diverſity of Weapons in 
his Army, how they are ſerviceable or diſadvan- 
rageous, in this or thar place, againſt ſuch or ſuch 
an Enemy ; and he will ſpeedily order his Batrel, 
diſpoſe of his March, and beſtow his carriages, as 
ſhall beſt ſuir both with his ſafery and convent- 
ency. | 

Ceſar's cuſtom was to ſend his Cavalry and 
Iight-armed Foormen before the body of his Ar- 
my, both to diſcover and ftraiten an Enemy ; for 
theſe Troops were nimble in motion and fit for 
ſuch ſervices: but if the danger were greater in 
the Rere than in the Front, the Horſemen marched 
in the Rere of the Army, and gave ſecurity where 
there was moſt cauſe of fear. Bur if it happened 
that they were found unfit to make good the ſer- 
vice in that place, as oftentimes it fell our, and 
eſpecially in Africa againſt the Numzdians; he 
then removed them as hagound it moſt conveni- 
ent, and brought his Legionary Soldiers, which 
werethe ſinews and ftrength of his Forces, to march 
continually in the body of the Army and to make 
good that which his Horſemen could not perform. 
And thus he altered the ancient preſcriprion and 
uniformity of Cuſtom, according as he found 
himſelf beſt able ro annoy an Enemy, or make 
way to victory. 


—_— 


CHAP. IX 


The Romans begin to fortifie their Camp: Bur 
are interrupted by the Nerviz. Ceſar makerh 
haſte to prepare his Forces to Batrel. 


He Roman Horſemen, with the ſlingers Cafar. 
and Archers, paſſed over the River, and 
encountred the Cavalry of the Enemy : 
Who at firſt retired back to their Come 

panies in the Wood, and from thence ſallied out again 
upon them ; but the Romans durſt not purſue them 
further than the Plain and open ground. In the 
mean time the ſix Legions that were in front, havin 
their work, meaſured out unto them, began to fri 
their Camp. But as ſoon as the Nervii perceived 
their former carriages to be come in ſight, which was 
the time pri amongſt them to give the charge, 
as they ſtood embattelled within the thicket, ſo they 
ruſhed out with all their Forces, and aſſaulted the 
Roman Horſemen : Which being eaſily beaten back, 
the Nervil ran down to the River with ſuch an in- 
credible ſwiftneſs, that. they ſeemed at the ſame in= 
ſtant of time to be in the Woods, at the River, and 
charging the Legions on the other ſide : For with the 
ame violence having paſſed the River, they ran up 
the hill to the Roman Camp, where the Soldiers were 
buſied in their Intrenchment, Cxſar had all parts 
to play at one inſtant : The Flag to be hung out, by 
which they gave the Soldiers warning to +4 Arms, 
the Battel to be proclaimed by ſound of Trumpet, the 
Soldiers to be recalled from their work , — ſuch as 
were gone far off to get turf and matter for the ram= 
prer, to be ſent for, the Battel to be ordered, his Men 
ro be encouraged, and the ſign of Battel to be 
given \ the moſt of which were cut off by- ſhortneſs 
of time, and the ſudden aſſault of the Engmy. , 
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Lib. II. 


The Firſt O BSERVATION. 


.. AS the Romans excelled all other Nations in 
—_ *Z A many good Cuſtoms, ſo eſpecially. in their 
Camp: wich  Camp-Dilcipline mer ſtrove ro be fingular : For 
ll the pa? ' 5" foomed rather an Academy, or a City of Civil 
"ods "= Government, than a Camp of Soldiers ; ſo care- 
; "ful were they borh for the ſafety, and skilful ex- 
- berience of their Men ar Arms. For touching the 
bf they never ſuffered their Soldiers to lodge 
"one Night without a Camp, wherein they were 
Incloſed with Ditch. and Rampier, as in a walled 
[own : Neither was it any new Invention or late 
found out Cuſtom in their State, but in uſe a- 
'mongſt the ancient Romans, and in the rime of 
_their Kings, Their manner of 'Encamping was 
- on this wiſe. 


2 


Te Centuri- ' "The Centurions that went before to chuſe our 
Daice of the A CONVenient place, having found a fit fituation 


for their Camp; firſt affigned the ſtanding for the 
Emperors Pavillion, which was commonly in the 
moſt eminent place of the Camp ; from. whence 
he might eaſily over-look all the other Parts, or 
any Alarm or ſiznum pugne might from thence be 
diſcovered ro all Quarters. This Pavillion was 
TwPratorivm known by the name of Pretorium, foraſmuch as 
amongſt the ancient Romans the Genetal of their 
Army was called Pretor, In this place where the 
Pretorium was to be erected, they ſtuck up; a 
white Enfign, and from it | they meaſured. every 
way a hundred Foor, and ſo rhey made a ſquare 
containing two hundred Foot in every fide ; the 
Area or content. Whereof was almoſt an Acre of 
Ground : The form of the Pretorium was round 
and high, .being - as eminent amOng the other 
Tents, as a Temple is amongſt the private Buil- 
dings. of a City ; and: therefore Foſephus com- 
parerh it to a Church. In this Pretorzum was 
their Tribunal or Chair of the Eſtate, and the 
place of Divination, which they called Augyrale, 

with other Appendices of Majeſty and Aurhoriry. 
The lodging ef The Generals Tent being thus placed, they con- 
the Legions. fjidered which fide of the Pavillion lay moſt com- 
modious for Forage and Water, and. on thart fide 
they lodged the Legions, every Legion divided 
one from another by a Street or Lane of fifty Foot 
in breadth ; and according to the degree of Ho- 
nour that every Legion had in the Army, ſo were 
they lodged in the Camp, either in rhe midft 
which was counted moſt Honourable, or towards 
the ſides, which was of meaner Reputation. And 
again, according to the place of, every Cohort in 
his Legion, ſo was it lodged nearer the Pavillion 
of the Emperor, towards the Heart of rhe Camp ; 
and fo conſequently every Maniple took place in 
the Cohort, diſtinguiſhing their pre-eminence by 
lodging them either roward the middle or to the 
outlideward , according as they diltinguiſhed 
the. place of their Legions, There wenr a Street 
of fifty in breadth overthwart the midſt of all the 
Legions, which was called Quintana, for that it 
divided the fifrh Cohorr of every Legion from the 

ſixth. | | NY 

Berween the Tents of the firſt Maniples in every 
Legion and rhe P#&4torium, there went a way of 
an hundred Foot in breadrh throughout the whole 
Camp, which was called Principia ; in this place 
' the 'Tribunes far ro hear matters of Juſtice, rhe 
Soldiers exerciſed themſelves at their Weapons, 
and the Leaders and chief Commanders frequen- 
ted it as a publick place of Sao, and it was 
held for a Religious and Sacred Place, and fo 
kepr with a correſpondent decency. On either 
ide rhe Emperor's Pavillion, in a direct Line to 
make even and ſtraight the upper fide of rhe Prin» 


Place. 


Quintana, 


Principiz, 


COMMENTARIES, 


GPs the Tibiines had theit Texts pieched evety 


" 


tho tans of 
ribune confronting the .Head the Legion '* Thibanet, 


whereof. he was "Tribune :. Above them, rowards 


the Head of the Camp, were the Legates and 


Treaſurer : The upper part of the Camp was 


| rg. 1-3 with ſome ſele& Cohorts and Troops 
OL. 


, Horſe, according ro the number of Legions 
that were in the Army. _ Red oy 
. Polybius deſcribing the manner of Encamping 
which the Romans uſed in his time, when as they 
had commonly bur rwo Legions in their Army, 
with as many Afociates, placeth the Able&i and 
Extraordinaris, which were ſelect Bands and Com- 
panties, in the upper part of the Camp, and the 
Aſſociates on the outſide of the Legipns. 

The Ditch and the Rampier that compaſſed the 
whole Camp about, was .rwo hundred Foot di- 57, face bvi 
ſtant. from any Tent : Whereof Polybins giveth tween the 
theſe Reaſons ; Firſt, Thar the Soldiers marchin yo ang fo 
into, the Camp in Battel-Array, might there dif- Oe 
ſolve.. themſelves. into Maniples, Centuries, and 
Decuries, without ,Tumult or Confuſion ; for Or-- 
der was the thing which they principally reſpected, 
as the Life and Strength of their Matrial Body ; 

And again, if occaſion were offered ,ro Sally our 

upon an Enemy, rhey might very conveniently in 

rhar ſpacious room pur themſelves into Companies 

and 'Troops : And if they were affaulted in the 

Nighr, the Darts and Fire-works which the Ene« 

my ſhould caft into their Camp, would little en- 

damage them, by. reaſon of the diſtance berween 

the Rampier and the 'Tents. etoth © 

Their Tents were all of Skins and Hides, held 

up with Props, .and ' faſtned with Ropes: There 

were eleven Soldiers; as Vegerius ſaith, in every de 

Tent, and that.Sociery was called. Contubernium, Contubernts 

of whom the cluefeſt 'was named, Decanus, or x 

Caput Contubernis. _ pieg an gh) vhs 
| The Ditch and the Rampier were-made by the 7! P#cb __ 

Legions, every. Maniple having his part mealured - 4 MY 

out, and every Centurion overſeeing his Century; 

the approbation of rhe whole Work belonged ro 

the Iribunes. Their manner of intrenching was 

this.: The Soldiers being girt with their Swords 

and Daggers, .digged, rhe Ditch abour the Camp, 

which was always eight Foot in breadrh ar rhe 

leaſt, and as much in depth, caſting' the Earth 

thereof. inward, ; but if the Enemy were. nor far 

off, the Ditch was .always eleven, .or fifteen, or 

eighteen Foot in Latitude and Alritude, according 

to the diſcretion of- rhe General : Burt whar ſcaft- 

ling ſoever was kepr, the Ditch was made dire&is 

lateribus, that is, as broad in the botrom-as ax the 

top. ., The Rampier from the brink of the Dirch 

was three Foot in heighth, and ſomerimes four, 

made after rhe manner of a Wall, with green 

Turfs cur all ro one meaſure, half a Foor in thick- 

neſs, a Foot in breadth, and a Foot and an half ' 

in length. Bur if the place wherein they were 

Encamped would afford no ſuch Turf, they then 

{trengrhned the looſe Earth which was caſt our of 

the Ditch with Boughs and Faggots, thar it mighr 

be ſtrong and well-faſtened. The Rampier they 

properly called Agger : 'The , outſide whereof, Agger; 

which hung over the Ditch, they uſed to ſtick 

with thick and ſharp Stakes, faſtened deep in the 

Mound, that they might be firm ; and theſe for 

the moſt part were forked Stakes ; which made 

the Rampler very ſtrong, and nor ro be aſſaulted 

but with great difficulry. Varro ſaith, That the 

Front of the Rampier thus ſtuck with Stakes, 


> 4.4 


was called vallum' 4 varicando, for thar no Man Vallum. 

could ftride of ger over it. | 
The Camp had four Gates : The firſt was cal- 

led Pretoria Porta, which was always behind the Pratoris 

Emperor's Text and this Gate did uſually look ***: 


either 
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eirher roward rhe Eaſ#, or to the Enemy, or that 
way that the Army was to March. The Gate on 
the other fide of the Camp oppofire to this, was 
Porta Decu- called Porta Decumana, a decimis cohortibus ; For 
mana. the tenth or laſt Cohort of every Legion was 
lodged ro confront this Gare : By this Gate the 
Soldiers went out to fetch their Wood, their Wa- 
ter, and their Forage, and this way their Offen- 
ders were carried to Execution. 'Ihe other wwo 
n . . Gates were called Porte Principales, foraſmuch as 
ales. they ſtood oppoſite to either end of thar ſo much 
reſpected Place which they called Principia, only 
Lzva. diſtinguiſhed by theſe Titles, Leva Principalis and 
Pextra. Dextra, the Left and the Right-hand prinapal 
Gate. All theſe Gates were ſhur with doors, and 
in ſtanding Camps fortified with Turrets, upon 
which were planted Engines of Defence, as Baliſte, 
Catapulte, Tolenones, and ſuch like. 
Romans had their Summer Camps, which 
Cattra hi. They rermed A&ftiva, and their Winter Camps, 
” which they called Hiberna, or Hibernacula, Their 
Summer Canicn were in like manner differenced, 
according to the time which they continued in 
them. For if they remained in a place buta Nighr 
or rwo, they called them Caſtra or Manfiones ; 
bur if they continued in them any long time, they 
called them A#ſtivas or Sedes: And theſe were 
more abſolute, as well in regard of their Tents, 
as of their Fortification,- than rhe former wherein 
they ſtayed but one Night. The other which 
they called Hzberna had great Labour and Coſt be- 
ſtowed upon them, that rhey might the better de- 
fend them from the Winter Seaſon. Of theſe we 
read, that the Tents were either thatched with 
Straw, or roofed with Boards, and thar they had 
their Armory, Hoſpital, and other publick Houſes. 
Theſe Camps have been the beginning of many 
famous Towns, eſpecially when they continued 
long in a place, as oftentimes they did, upon the 
Banks of Euphrates, Danow, and the Rhine. The 
Order which they always obſerved in marking 
out their Camp was ſo uniform, and well known 
to the Romans, that when rhe Cenrurions had li- 
mired eve port and marked it with different 
Signs and Go ours, the Soldiers entred into it as 
into a known and familiar Ciry ; wherein every 
Society or ſmall Fellowſhip knew the place of its 
—lodging : And which is more, every particular 
Man could aflign the proper ſtation of every Com- 
pany throughour the whole Army. 
The Commedi» The uſe and commodity of this Encamping I 
ry of this Er- briefly touched in my Firſt Book : Bur if I were 
eee worthy any way to commend the excellency there- 


Hiberna. 


of to our modern Soldiers, or able by perſwaſion 


to re-eſtabliſh rhe uſe of Encamping in our Wars, 
I would ſpare no pains ro atchieve ſo great a good, 
and glory more in the Conqueſt of Negligence, 
than if my ſelf had made ſome notable Diſcovery : 
And yet reaſon would deem ir a matter of ſmall 
difficulty, to gain a point of ſuch worth in the 
opinion of our Men, eſpecially when my diſcourſe 
ſhall preſent Security to our Forces, and Honour to 
our Leaders, Majeſty ro our Armies, and terror 
ro our Enemies, Wonderment to Strangers, and 
Victory to our Nation. Burt Sloth hath ſuch in- 
tereſt in this Age, that it commenderh Vain-glory 
and Fool-hardineſs, contempr of Verrue, and deri- 
fion of good Diſcipline, ro repugn the deſigns of 
Honour, and ſo far ro overmaſter Reaſon, thar ir 
ſuffereth not former harms ro bear witneſs againſt 
Error, nor correct the ill archievements of 111 di- 
rections : And therefore ceaſing to urge this point 
any further, I will leave it to the careful reſpect 
of rhe Wile. | | 


Obſervations upon Ca8SAaR's 


much addicted ro their own 


The Second OBSERVATION. 
He Fury 


Action, which might caſt upon their Stare either 
Sovereignty or Bondage, that they were all, for 
the moſt part omitted : notwithſtanding they ate 
here noted under theſe Titles; The firft was 
Vexillum proponendum, quod erat inſigne cum ad 
Arma concurri oporteret, the hanging our rhe Flag, 
which was the fign for beraking themſelves to 
their Arms : For when the General had deter- 
mined to Fight, he cauſed a skarlet Coar or red 
Flag.to be hung our upon the top of his Tent, thar 
by it the Soldiers might be warned to prepare them- 
ſelves for the Battel ; and this was the firſt warn- 
ing they had ; which, by a filent aſpect, preſented 


Blood and Execution to their Eyes, as the only | 
e 


means to work out their own ſafery, and purc 
eternal Honour. The ſecond was Signum tuba 
dandum, the proclaiming the Battel by ſound of 
Trumper : This warning was a noiſe of many 
Trumpets, which they termed by the name of 
Claſſicum 2 Calando, which fignifieth Calling ; for 
after rhe Eye was fitted with Objects ſuitable ro 
the marrer intended, they then hafted to pofleſs 
the Ear, and by the ſeals of Hearing ro fir up 
Warlike Motions, and fill them with reſolute 
Thoughts, that no diffident or baſe Conceits might 
rake hold of their Minds. 'The third was milztes 
cobortands, the encouraging of the Soldiers : For 
ir was thought convenient to confirm this Valour 
with Morives. of Reaſon, which .is the ftrength 
and perfection of all ſuch morions. The uſe and 
benefit whereof T ſomewhar inlarged onfin the Hel- 
vetian War, and could afford much more labour 
to demonſtrate the commodity of this part, if my 
Speech might carry credit in the opinion of our 
Soldiers, or be thought worthy regard ro Men ſo 
aſhions. The laft 
was Signum dandum, giving the ſign; which, as 
ſome think, was nothing but a word, by which 
they might diſtinguiſh and know themſelves from 
their Enemies. Hirtius in the War of Africk 
ſaith, that Ceſar gave the word Felicity : Brutus 
and Caſſius gave Liberty ; others have given Virtus, 
Deus nobiſcum, Triuumphus Imperatorts, and ſuch 
like words, as might be ominous of good Succeſs. 

Beſides theſe particulars, the manner of their 
Delivery gave a great Grace to the matter. And 
that was diſtinguiſhed by Times and Seaſons 
whereof Czſar now complainerh, that all theſe 
were to be done at one inſtant of Time : For with- 
our all controverfie, there is no matter of ſuch 
conſequence in it ſelf, bur may be much graced 
with Ceremonies and Complements, which like 
Officers or Atrendants add much reſpe&t and Ma- 
jeſty ro the Action ; which otherwiſe being bur 
_—_ preſented, appeareth far meaner and of leſs 
regard. 


Ja 


CHAP. X 
The Bartel berween Ceſar and the Nerv. 


N theſe difficulties two things were a help to the 
Romans : The one was the Knowledge and Ex- 
perience of the Soldiers ; for by reaſon of their 
prafice in former Battels, they could as well 

preſcribe unto themſelves what was to be done, as 
any other Commander could teach them. The other 
| WAS, 


of the Enemy, and their ſudden Af- Th Ceram: 
faulr ſo diſturbed the Ceremonies which rhe which 
Roman Diſcipline obſerved, to make the Soldiers 1,7, 


heir 
truly apprehend the weight and importance of that yew Batt, 


Caſar. 


. — 


Lib, II. COMMENT ARIES. 


was, That notwithſtanding Czfat had: given Com- Numidians to be diſperſed and fled, that without any 
mandment to every Legate, not to leave the VWork further expeation they took their way bemeward, and 
or forſake the Legions until the Fortifications were reported to their State that the Romans were utterly 
perfefted ; yet when they ſaw extremity of Danger, overthrown , and that the Enemy had taken their 
they attended no countermand from Czfar, but or= Carriages. 

dered all things as it feemed beſt to their own Dif- Czlar departing from the tenth Legion to the right 
cretion. Cafar having Commanded ſuch things as Wing, finding his Men exceedingly overcharged, the 
he thought neceſſary, ran haſtily to encourage his Sol- Exnfigns crowded together into one place,and the Soldi- 
diers, and by fortune came to the tenth Legion ; ers of the twelfth Legion put into ſuch cloſe Order, 


where he uſed no further Speech, than that they ſhould that they hindred one another ; all the Centurions of 
remember their ancient Valonr, have courageous 
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the fourth Cohort being Slain, the Enſign-bearer kjll'd, 
And therefore FJo7ts, and valiantly withſtand the brunt of their and the Enſign taken, and the Centurions of the other 
| n _ fa, Enemies. And foraſmnch as the Enemy was no fur® Cohorts either Slain or fore Wounded ; amongſt whom 


thing elſe than they off, than a Weapon might be caſt to encounter 
s Wad. them, he gave them the ſign of Battel : and haſten- 
ins from thence to another Quarter, he found them 
already cloſed and at the encounter. For the time 
was fo ſhort and the Enemy ſo violent, that they 
wanted leiſure to put on their Head-Pieces, or to un- 
cafe their Targets : So that what part they lighted 
znto from their Wark , or what Enſion they firſt met 
withal, there they ftajed; left in ſeeking out their 
own Companies, they ſhould loſe that time that was 
zo be ſpent in Fighting. The Army being embat= 
relled rather according to the nature of the Place, 
the declivity of the Hill, and the brevity. of Time, 
than according to the Rules of Art ; as the Legions 
encountred the Enemy in divers Places at once, the 
perfett view of the Battel being hindred by thoſe 
thick Hedges before ſpoken of, there could yo Succours 
be placed any where ; neither could any Man. ſee what 
pas needful to be done : And therefore in fo great un- 


Pub. Sexrus Baculus, the Primzpile of that Legion, 
a Valiant Man, ſo grievouſly Wounded that he could 
ſcarce ſtand upon his Feet ; the reſt not very forward, 
but many of the hindmoſt turning Tail and forſaking 
the Field ; the Enemy on the other ſide giving 10 
reſpite in Front, although he fought Power the Hill, 
nor yet ſparing the open ſide, and the matter brought 
to that iſſue, that there was no hope of Succour or Re- 
lief for them : He took, a Target from one of the bind- 
moſt Soldiers, ( for he himſelf was come thither with- 
out one ) and preſſing to the Front of the Batel, called 
the Centurions by name, and encouraging the reſt, 
Commanded the Enfigns to be advanced toward the E- 
nemy, and the Maniples to be enlarged that they might 
with greater facility and readineſs uſe their Swords. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


His Publius Sextus Baculns was the chief Cene 7'* Place and 


certainty of things, there happened divers Caſualties MF tution of the twelfth Legion, being the fark þ,;,,;7;1c. 
of men FP | Fr To 2 | Centurion of that Maniple of the Triariz that was EY 
; The Soldiers of the nitith and tenth Legion, as Of the firſt Cohort in that Legion: For zhar place 


they ſtood in the left part of the Army, caſting their 
Piles with the aloantage of the Hill, did drive the 
Atrebates, breathlefs with running and wounded in 
the Encounter, down, into the River ; and as they paſ- 
fed over the Water, flew many of them with their 
Swords, Neither did they ſtick to follow after them 
ever the River, and adventure into a place of diſad- 
vantage, where the Battel being renewed again by 
the Enemy, they put them to Flight the ſecond time. 
In like manner two other Legions, the eleventh and 
the eighth having” forced- the Veromandui from the 
| —- Ground, fought with them yoo the Banks of 
the River ; and F the Front, and the Left part of 
the Camp was well-near left naked. For 1n the right 
Wing were the twelfth and ſeventh Legions, where- 
as all the Nervii, under the Conduf of Boduogna- 
rus, were placed together ; and ſome of them began 
zo aſſault the Legions on the open ſide, and other ſome 
to poſſeſs chemſchoes of the higheſt part of the Camp. 
At the ſame time the Roman Horſemen, and the 
light-armed Footmen that were intermingled among 
them, and were at firſt all put to flight by the Ene- 
my, as they were entring into the Camp, met with 
their Enemies in the face, and ſo Were forced to fly 
another way. In like manner the Pages, and Soldi- 
ers Boys, that from the Decumane Port and top of 
the Hill had ſeen the tenth Legion follow their Ene- 
mes in purſuit over the Rzver, and were gone out ro 
Pillage, when they looked behind them, and ſaw the 
Enemy in their Camp, betook, them to their Hecls 
as faſt as they could. At the ſame time roſe a great 
hubbub and outcry of thoſe that came along with the 
Carriages, who being extreamly troubled and dif- 
mayed at the buſineſs, ran ſom? one way and ſome 
another. Which accident fo terrified the Horſemen 
of tbe Treviri (who, for their Proweſs, were reputed 
ſingular amonzſt the Gauls, and were ſent thither by 


was the greateſt Dignity thar could; happen to a 
Centurion ; and. therefore he was..called by the 
name of Centurio-Primipili, or fimply Prempilus, 
and fomerimes, Primopilus, or Promus Centurio. 
By him were commonly publiſhed rhe , Mandates 
and Fdicts of the Emperor and Tribunes: And 
therefore the reſt of —_ Centurions art all T imes 
had an Eye unto him ; and the rather for thar the 
Eagle, which was the peculiar Enſign of every Le- 
gion, was commitred to his Charge, and carried 
in his Maniple. Neither was this Dignity with- 
our a ſpecial Profir, as may be gathered our of 
divers Authors. We rcad farther, That it was no 
diſparagement for a, Tribune, after his Tribune- 
ſhip was expired, , to be a Primipile in a Legion; 
notwithſtanding there was a Law made, I know 
not upon what occafion, that no Tribune ſhould 
afterward be Primipile. But ler this luffice con- 
cerning the Office and Title of P.S. Baculus. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. ; 


Nd here I may not omit to give the Target Ti Targe 

any Honour I may : And therefore Lwill rake 4c: 
occaſion to deſcribe it in Caeſar's hand, as in the 
Place of greateſt Dignity, and much/ honouripg 
the excellency thereof. Po{ypius maketh, the Tar- 
get to contain two Foot and an half in breadth, 
overthwart the convex ſurface thereof, and rhe 
length four Foot, of what form-or faſhion ſoever 
they were : For the. Romans had two ſorts of Tar- 
gets amongſt their Legionaries ; The firſt carried 
the proportion of that Figure which the Geomee 
rricians call Oval; a Figure of 'an unequal pro- 
portion, broadeſt in the midſt, and narrow at 
both the ends like unto an Egg, deſcribed in P/ano: 


their State to aid the Romans ) firſt when they per- 
ceived the Roman Camp to be poſſeſs'd by a great 
multitude of the Enemy, the Legions to be overcharged 
and almoſt encloſed about, the Horſemen. Slinze: s, ana 


The other ſort was of an equal proportion and 
rclembled rhe faſhion of a Gutrer-Tile, and 
thereupon was called Scutum imbricatum, The 
matter whereof a Target was wade, was a double 
Beard, one faſtened vpon another with Lint and 


K 7 Bulls 


Lib, 16, 
Cap. 40, 


Bulls Glue, and covered with an Oxe Hide, or 


\ ſome other ſtiff Leather ; the upper and lower 


part of the Target were bound abour with a Plate 
of Iron, to keep it from cleaving ; and in the 
midſt there was a boſs of Iron or Braſs, which 
they called Umbo. Romulus brought them in firſt 
among the Romans, taking the uſe of them from 
the Sabines, The Wood whereof they were made 
was for the moſt part either Sallow, Alder, or 
Fig-tree : whereof Pliny giverh this reaſon ; for- 
aſmuch as theſe Trees are cold and warteriſh, and 
therefore any blow or thruſt that was made upon 
the Wood, was preſently contracted and ſhut up 
again. Bur foraſmuch as the Target was of ſuc 

reputation among the Roman Arms, and challenged 
ſuch intereſt in the greatneſs of their Empire, ler 
us enter a little into the conſideration of the uſe 
and conveniency thereof ; which cannot be better 
underſtood than by that compariſon which Poly- 
bius hath made berween the Weapons of the Ro- 
mans and the Macedonians: and therefore I have 


' thought good to inſert itin theſe diſcourſes. And 


thus it followerh. 


Of the difference of the Roman and Macedo- 
nian Weapons. | 


] Promiſed in my Sixth Book that I would make 
a compariſon berween rhe Weapons of the Ro- 
mans and Macedonians : and that I would like- 
wiſe write of the diſpoſition of either of their 


Armies, how. they do differ one from another ; 


and in what regard the one or the other were 
either inferiour or ſuperiour : which promiſe I will 
now with diligence endeavour to perform. And 
foraſmuch as the Armies of the Macedonians have 
given ſo good teſtimonies of themſelves by their 
actions, by overcoming the Armies as well of 
Afia as of Greece , and that, the Battels of the 
Romans have Conquered as well thoſe of Africa, 
as all rhe Eaſtern Countries of Europe ; it ſhall not 
be amiſs, but very Pen ro ſearch our the 
difference of either ; eſpecially ſeeing that rheſe 
our rimes have not once, but many times ſeen 
trial both of their Battels and Forces : that know- 
ing the reaſon why the Romans do overcome, and 
in their Battel carry away the better, we do not 
as vain Men were wont to do, attribute the ſame 
to Fortune, and eſteem them withour reaſon, hap- 
py Vidtors ; but rather looking into the rrue 
cauſes, we give them their due praiſes, according 
tothe direction of Reaſon and ſound Judgment. 
Concerning the Bartels berween Hannibal and 
the Romans, and concerning the Romans lofles, 
there is no need rhar I ſpeak much. For their 
lofles are neither ro be impured to the defect of 
rheir Arms, or diſpoſirion of their Armies ; bur 
ro the dexterity and induſtry of Hannibal. Bur 
we. have treated thereof when we made. mention 


- of the Bartels themſelves ; and rhe end it ſelf of 


thar War doth eſpecially confirm this our opinion : 
for when they had gotten a Captain that was able 
to cope with Hannibal, he and his Victories quick- 
ly ceaſed: And he had no ſooner overcome the 
Romans, but preſently rejecting his own Weapons, 
he trained his Army to theirs : andſo raking them 
up in the beginning, he continued them on unto 
the end. :!:- = | 

*. And-'Pyrrbus in his War againſt the Romans, did 
-uſe borh_ their ' Weapons and Order, and made as 
4t were a Medly both of the Cohort and Phalanx : 
but notwirhſtanding it ſerved him not ro get the 
Victory, bur always the event by ſome means or 
other made the ſame doubrful : concerning whom 
3t were not unkit that I ſhould ſay ſomething, leaſt 
in being alrogerher filenr, ir might ſeem to preju- 
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dice this mine opinion. Bur notwirhſtanding T 
will haſten ro: my purpoſed compariſon. 

Now touching the Phalanx, if it have the diſpo- 
fition and forces proper to it, nothing is able ro 
oppoſe it ſelf againſt it, or to ſuſtain the violence 
thereof ; as may eaſily by many inſtances be pro- 
ved. For when an Armed Man doth ſtand firm 
in the ſpace of three Foot in ſo thick an Array of 
Battel, and the length of their Pikes being ac- 
cording to the firſt baſis or ſcantling fixteen Foor, 
bur according to the true and right conveniency 
of them fourteen Cubirs, out of which are raken 
four allowed for the ſpace between the left hand, - 
which ſupporteth the ſame, and the butt-end there- 
of, whilſt he ſtands in a readineſs to attend the en- 
counter ; being thus ordered,I ſay,it is manifeſt thar 
the length of ten Cubits doth extend ir ſelf before 
the body of every Armed Man, where with borh 
his hands he doth advance it ready to charge the 
Enemy. By which means it followeth, thar ſome 
of the Pikes do not only extend themſelves before 
the ſecond, the third, and fourth Rank, bur ſome 
before the foremoſt, if the Phalanx have his pro- 
per and dye thickneſs, according to his natural 
diſpoſition, both on the ſides and behind : as He- 
mer maketh mention when he ſaith, that one 
Target doth encloſe and fortifie another ; one 
Head-piece is joyned to another, that they may 
ſtand united and cloſe rogether. 

Theſe circumſtances being rightly and truly ſer 
down, it muſt follow , that rhe Pikes of every 
former Rank in the Phalanx do extend themſelves 
rwo Cubits before each other, which proportion 
of difference they have berween themſelves : by 
which may evidently be ſeen the affault. and im= 
preſſion 'of the whole Phalanx, whar it is, and 
what force it hath, conſiſting of fixteen Ranks in 
depth or thickneſs. The exceſs of which number 
of Ranks above five, foraſmuch as they cannor 
commodiouſly couch their Pikes withour the di- 
ſturbance of the former, rhe points of them nor 
being long enough to enlarge themſelves beyond 
the foremoſt Ranks, they grow urterly unprofita- 
ble, and cannot Man by Man make any impreſſi- 
on or affaulr : bur ſerve only by laying their Pikes 
upon the Shoulders of thoſe which ſtand before 
them, ro ſuſtain and hold up the ſways and giving 
back of .the former Ranks which ſtand before 
them, to this end, that the Front may ſtand firm 
and ſure; and with the thickneſs of rheir Pikes 
they do repell all thoſe Darts, which paſſing over 
the heads of thoſe rhat ſtand before, would an- 
noy thoſe Ranks which are more backward. 

And farther, by moving forward with the force 
of their bodies, they do ſo preſs upon the for- 
mer, that they do make a moſt violent imprefii- 
on. For it is impoſſible that the foremoſt Ranks 
ſhould give back. | 

This therefgre being the general and particular 
diſpoſition of the Phalanx, we muſt now ſpeak 
on the contrary part touching the properties and 
differences, as well of the Arms, as of the whole 
diſpoſition of the Roman Battel. For every Ro- 
man youldier for himſelf. and his Weapon, is al- 
lowed three Foot to ftand in, and in the Encounter 
are moved Man by Man, every one covering him- 
ſelf with his Targer , and mutually moving when- 
loever there is occaſion offered. Bur thole which 
uſe their Swords, do fight in a more open and 
diſtinct order ; ſo that it is manifeſt x they 
have three Foot more allowed them ro ſtand in 
both from Shoulder ro Shoulder, and from Back 
to Belly, that they may uſe their Weapons to 
better Advantage. And hence it comerh to paſs 
that one Roman Souldier taketh up as much 
Ground, as rwo of thoſe which are to one 

im 
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him of the Mzcedonian Phalanx : So that one Ro- 
m7 is as it were to oppoſe himſelf againſt ten 
Pikes, which Pikes the {aid one Soldier can nei- 
ther by any Agiliry come to offend, or elle at cloſe 
Fight orherwiſe annoy : And thoſe which are be- 
hind him are not only unable to repel rheir Force, 
bur alſo with conventency tro uſe their own Wea- 

ns. Whereby it may eafily be gathered, that 
It is impoſſible that any Barrel being aſſaulted by 
the Front of a Phalanx, ſhould be able to ſuſtain 
the violence thereof, if it have irs due and proper 
compoſition. 

W hart then is the cauſe thar the Romans do over- 
come, and that thoſe that do uſe rhe Phalanx are 
void of the hope of Victory ? Even from hence, 
that the Roman Armies have infinite Advantages, 
both of Places and of Times tro Fight in. Bur the 
Phalanx hath only one Time, one Place, and one 
Kind whereto it may profitably/apply it ſelf : So 
thar if it were of necetfity rhar their Enemy ſhould 
encounter them ar thar Inftant , eſpecially with 
their whole Forces, it were queſtionleſs not only 
not without Danger” but in all probability likely 
that the Phalanx ſhould ever carry away the better. 
Bur if that may be avoided, which is eaſily done, 
ſhall nor that diſpoſition then be utterly unprofira- 
ble, and free from all Terror ? And it is farther 
evident, That the Phalanx muſt neceſtarily have 
plain and champaign Places, without any hinde- 
rances or impediments, as Ditches, uneven Places, 
Vallies, little Hills and Rivers ; For all theſe may 
hinder and disjoin ir. And it is almoſt impoſlible 
to have a Plain of the capacity of rwenty Szadza, 
much leſs more, where there ſhall be found. none 
of theſe Impediments. Bur ſuppoſe there be found 
ſuch Places as are proper for the Phalanx: It rhe 
Enemy refuſe to come unto them, and in the mean 
time Spoil and Sack the Cities and Country round 
about, what Advantage or Profit ſhall ariſe by any 
Army ſo ordered 2 For if it remain in ſuch 
Places as hath been before ſpoken of,- it can ner- 
ther relieve their Friends, nor preſerve themſelves. 
For the Convoys which they expect from their 
Fr.ends are cafily cut off by the Enemy, whiles 
they remain in thoſe open places. 

And if it happen ar any time that they leave 
them upon any enterpriſe, they are then expoſed 
to the Enemy. Bur tuppoſe rhat the Roman Army 
ſtould tind the Phalanx in ſuch places, yet would 
it nor advenrure ir ſelf in groſs ar one Inſtant, bur 
would by little and little retire it ſelf; as doth 
plainly appear by their uſual Practice. For there 
muſt nor be a conjecture of theſe things by my 
words only, bur eſpecially by that which they do. 
For they do not to equally frame. their Barrel, 
that they do aſſault the Enemy altogether, making 
as it were byt one Front : Burt part make a ſtand, 
and part. Charge rhe Enemy, thar if at any rime 
rhe ro foma do preſs them that come to aſlaulr 
them and be repelled, the Force of rheir Order 
is diffolved. For whether they purſue thoſe that 
Retire, or fly from thoſe thar do Afaulr rhem, 
thele do disjoyn themſelves from part of their 
Army ; by which means rhere is a gap opened ro 
their Enemies, ſtanding and attending their ap- 
portunity : So thar now they need not any more 
to Charge them in the Front, where the force of 
the Phalanx confifterh, bur to aflault where the 
breach is made, borh behind and upon the ſides, 
Bur if at any time the Roman Army may keep 
his due Propriety and Diſpobirion, rhe Phalanx 
by the diſadvantage of the Place being nor able 
r9 do the like, dorh it not then manifeſtly demon- 
{trare the difference to be great between the good- 


nels of their diſpoſition, and the diſpoſition of 
the Phalanx ? | 


COMMENTARIES. 


To this may be added rhe necefliries inipoſed 
upon an Army: Which is, ro march through 
places of all Natures, ro Encamp themſelves, to 

fſeſs Places of Advantage, to Beſiege, and to be 

cheged ; and alſo contrary to expectarion ſome- 
times to come in view of the Enemy. For all 
theſe occaſions neceſſarily accompany an Army, 
and oftentimes are the eſpecial Cauſes of Victory, 
ro which the Macedonian Phalanx is no way fit ot 
convenient ; foraſmuch as neither in their general 
Order, nor in their particular diſpoſition, with- 
out a convenient place, they are able to effect any 
thing of mement : But the Roman Army is apr 
for all theſe Purpoſes. For every Soldier amongſt 
them being once Armed and ready to Fight, re- 
fuſerh no Place, Time, nor Occaſion ; keeping al- 
ways the ſame Order, whether he Fighr rogerher 
with the whole Body of the Army, or particularly 
by himſelf Man to Man. 

And hence it happenerh, That as the comrao- 
diouſneſs of their Diſpoſition is advantageous, ſo 
the end doth anſwer the Expectation. 

Theſe things I thought ro ſpeak of atlarge, be- 
cauſe many ot the Gr«c:ans are of an opinion thar 
the Macedonians arenot to be overcome. And again, 


many wondered how the Macedonian Phalanx - 


ſhould be pur to the worſe by the Roman Army, 
conſidering the nature of their Weapons. 


Thus far 'goerh Polybius in comparing the Wea- 
pons and Embarrelling of the Romans, with rhe 
uſe of Arms amongſt the Macedonians : Wherein 
we ſee the Pike truly and exactly ordered, accor- 
ding as the wiſe Grecians could beſt proportion. 
1: with that form of Barrel, which might give 
moſt advantage to the uſe thereof : So thar if our 
9quadrons of Pikes jump not with the perfect 
manner of a Phalanx, i” we ſee they do not) 
rhey fall ſo much ſhort of rhar ſtrength, which the 
Wiſdom of the Grecians, and the- experience of 
other Nations imputed unto it. Bur ſuppoſe we 
could allow ir that diſpoſition in the courſe of our 
Wars, which the nature of the Weapon doth re- 
quire ; yer foraſmuch as by rhe authority of Po- 
[ybius, the ſaid manner of Embartelling is tied to 
ſuch dangerous circumſtances of one Time, one 
Place, and one kind of Fight, I hold ir not fo 
profitable a Weapon as the practice of our Times 
doth ſeem ro make ir, eſpecially in Woody 


Countries, ſuch as Ireland is, where the aſe 1s 


cut off by ſuch Inconyeniencies as are nored to. 


hinder the managing thereof. And doubtleſs, if 


our Commanders did but conſider of the Incon« 
gruity of the Pike and Ireland, they would not 
proportion ſo great a number of them in ey 

Company as there is; for commonly half the 
Company are Pikes, which is as much as to ſay 
in the practice of our Wars, Thar half rhe Army 
hath neither offenſive nor defenfive Weapons, bur 
only againſt a Troop of Horſe. For they ſeldom 
or never come to the puſh of Pike with rhe Foox 
Companies, where they may Charge and Offend 


rhe. Enemy : And for defence, if the Enemy think. 
it not fate tro buckle with them ar hand , bur. 


makerh more advantage to play upon them afar 
off with Short, it affordeth {mall 1afery to ſhake 


a long Pike ar them, and ftand fair in the mean + 


time ro entertain a Volley of Shot with the Body 


of their Bartalion. As 1 make no queſtion byr 


rhe Pike in ſome Services is profitable, as behind. 


a Rampicr, or at a Preach; ſo I affure my ſelf - 
| there are Weapons, if they were pur to Trial, 


that would countervail the Pike, even in thoſe 
Services wherein it is thought moſt profitable. 

Concerning the Targer, we ſee it take the up- 

per hand, in the judgment of Polybzus , of a 
9 
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other Weapons whatſoever, as well in regard of 
the divers and ſundry forts of Embatrelling, as 
the quality of the place whereſoever : For their 
uſe was as effectual in {malt Bodies and Centu- 
tries, as in groſs Troops and _ Compames ; 
in thin and ſpacious Embartelling, as in thick- 
thronged Teſtudines. 

Neither could the nature 'of the Place make 
them unſerviceable ; for whether it were plain or 
covert, level or unequal, narrow or large, if 
there were any conveniency to Fight, the bog, 
was as neceſſary. ro Defend, as the Sword to Ot- 
fend : Beſides the conveniency which accompa- 
nieth rhe Farger in any neceffiry impoſed upon 
an Army, 'whether ir be to march rhrough places 
of all Natures, to make a quick March, or a 
ſpeedy Retreat, ro Encamp themſelves, to poſſeſs 
Places of Advantage, to Beſiege, and to be Be- 
fieged, as Polybius ſaith, with many other occa- 
ſions which neceſſarily accompany an Army. 'The 
uſe of this Weapon hath been roo much neglected 
in theſe later Ages, but may be happily renewed 
again in our Nation, if the induſtry of ſuch as 
have laboured to preſent it unto theſe Times in 
the beſt faſhion. ſhall find any favour in the Opt- 
nton of our Commanders. Concerning which 
Target I muſt needs ſay thus much, Fhar the 
lighr Target will prove the Target of Service, 
whenſoever they ſhall happen to be pur in execu- 
tion : For thoſe which are made proof are fo 
heavy and unweildy (although rhey be ſomewhar 
qualifted- with fuch helps as are annexed to the 
uſe thereof) that they overcharge a Man with an 
unſupportable burthen, and hinder his agility and 
execurian'in Frghr with a weight diſproportiona- 
ble ro! his Strength. For our offenſive Weapons; 
as namely; the Harquebuſfes and Muskets *are 
ſtronger in the offenfive part than any Arms of 
Defence, which may be made manageable and: fir 
for Service. Neither did rhe Romans regard the 
proof of their 'Fargers further rhan was rhonghr 
fre for the ready ufe of them in time of Barrel, 
as it appeareth in many-places both in the Civil 
Wars, and in theſe Commentaries : For a Roman 
Pite hath ofrentimes darted through the Target, 
and the Body of the Man that bare ir, and faſten- 
cd them both ro the Ground ; which 1s more than 
a Musket can well do, for the Buller commonly 
reſteth im the Body. And although it may be faid 
that this was not common, but rather the effet of 
an extraordinary Arm ; yer it ferverth ro prove, 
Thar rheir Targets were nor proof to their offen- 
five Weapons, when they were well delivered, 
and with good direCtion. For I make no doubr 
bur in their Battels there were oftentimes: fome 
hinderances, which would nor ſuffer ſo violent an 
effect as rhis which I ſpeak of: For in a Volley 
of Shor we muſt nor think that all the Bullers fly 
with the fame force, and fall with the like hurt ; 
bur as Armour of good proof will hardly hold 
our ſome of them; ſo ſlender Arms, and of no 
proof, will make good refiſtance againſt others. 
And to conclude, in a cloſe Battel or Encounter 
a Man ſhall meer with more occafians ſuiting the 
nature and commodity of this light Target, than 
ſuch as will advantage the heavy Targer of proof, 
or countervail rhe ſurplus of weight which it car- 
rieth with it. 

Some Men will urge, That there is uſe of rhis 
Target of proof in ſome Places, and in ſome Ser- 
vices: Which I deny not ro thoſe thar defire to 
be ſecured from the extremity of Peril. Bur this 
falleth out.in ſome places, and in ſome particular 
Services; and hindereth not bur rhar the univer- 
ſal benefit of rhis Weapon confiſterh in the mulri- 
rude of light Tatgeriers, who are to manage the 
moſt importanr Atairs of a War. | 


Thus much I am further to note concerning 
the Sword of the Targetiers, thar according to 
the practice of the Romans, ir muſt always hang 
on the right ſide; for carrying the Target upon 
the left Arm, it cannot be that the Sword ſhould 
hang on the left fide, bur with great rronble and 
inconvenience. And if any Man ſay, Thar it it 
hang on the right ſide ir muſt be very ſhort, orher- 
wiſe it will never be readily drawn out: I ſay, 
That rhe Sword of the Targetiers, in regard of 
the uſe of that Weapon, ought ro be of a very 
ſhorr ſcantling, when as the Targertier is to com- 
mand the point of his Sword within the compaſs 
of his Targer, as ſuch as look into the true uſe 
of this Weapon will eafily diſcover. Bur ler this 
ſuffice concerning the uſe of rhe Pike and the 
Targer. 


CHAP. XL 


| The Battel continueth, and in the end Ceſar 
Overcometh. 


Strength and Courage again, when as every 

Min beſtirred himſelf. in the ſight of the 
Emperour , the brunt of the Enemy was a little 
ſtayed. » Cxlar perceiving likewiſe the ſeventh Le= 
gion, which ſtood next unto him, to be ſore over-laid 
by the Enemy, commanded the Tribunes by little and 
little to join the two Legions together, and fo by 
joining back to back, to make two contrary Fronts ; 
and being thus ſecured one by another from fear of 
being circumvented, they began to make reſiſtance 
with greater Courage.” In the mean time the two 
Legions that were in the Rereward to guard the Car- 
riapes, hearing of the Battel, doubled their pace, 
and were deſcried by the Enemy upon the top of the 
Hill. Titus Labienus, having won the Camp of 
the Nervii, and beholding from the higher Ground 
what was done on the other ſide of the River, ſent 
the tenth Legion to help their Fellows: who, under- 
ſtanding by the Horſemen and Lacqueys that fled, in 
what caſe the matter ſtood, and in what danger the 
Camp, the Legions, and the General was, made all 
the haſte they poſſibly could. At whoſe coming there 


happened ſuch an alteration and change of things, 


that even ſuch as were ſunk, down through extream 
Grief of their Wounds, or leaned upon their Targets, 
began again to Fight afreſh ; and the Pages and the 
Boys perceiving the Enemy amazed, ran upon them 
unarmed, not fearing their Weapons. 

The Horſemen alſo ſtriving with extraordinary 
Valour to wipe away the diſhmour of their former 
flight, thruſt themſelves in all places before the Le- 
gronary Soldiers. Howbeit the Enemy in the utmoſt 
peril of their Lives ſhewed ſuch Manhood, that as 
faſt as the foremoſt of them were overthrown, the 
next in place beſtrid their Carcaſſes, and fought up- 
on their Bodies : And theſe being likewiſe over- 
thrown, and their Bodies heaped one upon another, 
they that remained poſſeſt themſelves of that Meunt 
of dead Carcaſſes, as a place of advantage, and 
from thence threw their Weapons, and intercepting 
the Piles returned them again to the Romans. 

By which it may be gathered, That there was great 
reaſon to dzem them Men ef haughty Courage, that 
durſt paſs over fo broad a River, climb up ſuch high 
Rocks, and adventure to Fight in a place of ſuch ine 


« equality ; all which their Magnanimity made eafie to 


them, The Battel being thus ended, and the Na- 
tion and name of the Nervii being well near ſwais 
lowed up with Deſtruction, the Elder ſort with the 
Women and Children, that before the Battel were 

Con 


 T the preſence of their General the Soldiers . 
conceived ſome better hopes ; and gathering 


Caxfar, 
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conveyed mto Iſlands and Bogs, when they heard 
thereof, and ſaw now that there was nothing to hin- 
der the Conqueror, nor any hope of ſafety to the Con- 
quered, by the conſent of all that remained alive ſent 
Embaſſadors to Cxlar, and yielded themſelves to 
his Mercy ; and in laying open the Miſery of their 
State affirmed, that of ſix hundred Senators they had 
now left but three, and of ſixty Thouſand Fightin 


' Men, there was ſcarce Five hundred that were able 


to bear Arms. Cafar, that bis Clemency might 
appear to 4 diſtreſſed People, preſerved them with 
great Care, granting unto them the free poſſeſſion of 
their Towns and Country, and ſtiraitly Command- 
ing their Borderers not to offer them any Wrong or 
Injury at all. 


OBSERVATION. 


As thus endeth the Relation of that great and 


dangerous Batrel, which Ramus complainerh 
of as a confuſed Narration, much differing from 
the direct and methodical File of his other Com- 
mentaries. Bur if that rule hold good which 
learned Rhetoricians have obſerved in their Ora- 
rory, That an unperfe&t thing ought nor to be 
told in a perfect manner;; then by Ramus's leave, 


- if any ſuch confuſion do appear. it both ſavourerh 


of Eloquence, and well fuiterh the turbulent Car- 
riage of the Action, wherein Otdet and Skill gave 
place to Fortune, and Providence was ſwallowed 
up by chance. For that which Hirtius ſaith of 
the overthrow he gave to Pharnaces, may as well 
be {aid of this, thar he got the Victory, Plurimum 
adjuvante deorum benignitate, qui cum omnibus 
bells cafibus interſunt,, tum pracipue iis quibus nj- 
hil ratione potuit adminiſtrars ; by the very great 
favour and affiſtance of the Gods ; who, as they 
oive aid in all caſes of War, ſo eſpecially in thoſe 
where Reaſon and good Skill are ar a loſs. . For 
ſo ir fell our in this Barrel, and the danger pro- 
ceeded from the ſame cauſe that brought him to 
that puſh in the Barrel with Pharnaces : For he 


' well underſtood thar the Nerv:: attended his com- 


ing on the other fide rhe River Sabis : Neither 
was he ignorant how to fortifie his Camp in the 
face of an Enemy without fear or danger, as we 
have ſeen in his War with Ar:oviſtus 5 when he 
marched to the place where he purpoſed to En- 
camp himſelf with three Bartels, and cauſed rwo 
of rhem to ftand ready in Arms to receive any 
Charge which rhe Enemy ſhould offer ro give, 
thar the third Barrel in the mean time might for- 
rifie the Camp. Which courſe would eaſily have 
fruſtrared this Straragem of the Nervzz, and made 
the hazard leſs dangerous: Bur he little expected 
any ſuch Reſolution, ſo contrary to the Rules of 
Military Diſcipline, that an Enemy + ſhould nor 
ſtick.to paſs over ſo broad a River, to climb up 
ſuch ſteep and high Rocks, ro adventure Bartel 
in a place ſo difadvantageous, and to hazard rheir 
Fortune upon ſuch inequalities. And therefore 
he little miſtruſted any ſuch unlikely arrempr, 
wherein the Enemy lotred his own Over- 
throw, if rhe Legions had been ready to receive 
them. 

Which may teach a General that which Cz/ar 
had nor yer learned, that a Leader cannot be too 
ſecure in his moſt aſſured courſes, nor too care- 
ful in his beſt adviſed directions ; conſidering, 
thar the greateſt means may eaſily be prevented, 
and the ſafeſt courſe weakened with an unreſpect- 
ed circumſtance : So powerful are weak Occur- 
rences in the main courſe of the weightieft Acti- 
ons, and ſo infinite are the ways whereby either 
Wiſdom or Fortune may work. Neither did this 
warn him to provide for that which an Enemy 
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might do, how unlikely-ſoeyer it might ſeem un« 
to him ; as appeareth by thar accident in the 
Batrel with Pharnaces. Which practice of ats 
tempting a thing againſt Reaſon and the Arr of 
War, hath found good Succeſs in our modern 
Wars, as appeareth by the French Hiſtories : not- 
withſtanding it is to be cautiouſly made uſe of, 
as no way ſavourinig of Circumſpect and good di- 
re&tion, foraſmuch as Temeritas non ſem per felix, 
Raſhneſs does not always ſpeed well, as Fabius 
the Great anſwered Scipro. 

The chiefeſt helps which the Romans found, 
were firſt the advantage of the place ; whereof I 
ſpake in the Helvetian War. Secondly, The ex- 
perieves which the Soldiers had gor in the former 

attels, which much directed them in this rurbu- 
lent affaulr ; wherein they carried themſelves as 
Men acquainted with fuch Caſualties. Laſtly, 
The Valour and undaunted Judgment of the Ge- 
neral, which overſwayed the Peril of the Batrel, 
and brought it to ſo fortunate an end. Wherein 
we may obſerve, That as in a remperate Courſe, 
when the ifſue of the Bartel refted upon his di- 
rections, he wholly intended warineſs and circum- 
{pection : So in the hazard and peril of good 
hap, he confronted extremity of Danger with ex- 


rremity of Valour, and oyer-ropt Fury with a 
higher reſolution. 


*.. 4 _ i 


CHAP. XL. 


The Aduatici betake themſelves to a ſtrong hold, 
| and are taken by Ceſar. 


——— 


fp He * Aduatici before-mentioned, coming 
. _ With all their Power to aid the Netvii, * Either 
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Czſar; 


' and underſtanding by the way of 'their Doway of 


. ,.. Overthrow, returned home again ; and 
forſaking all the reſt of their Towns and Caſtles, con- 
veyed themſelves and their Wealth into one ſtrong 
and well-fortified Town, which was compaſſed about 
with mighty Rocks and ſteep Precipices, ſaving in 
one place of two hundred Foot in breadth, where 
there was an entry by a gentle and eaſie aſcent : 
Y/hich paſſage they bad Fortified with a double Wall 
of a great heighth, and had placed mighty large 
Stones and ſharp Beams upon the Walls, ready for 
an Aſſault. Thrs People deſcended from the Cimbri 
and Teuroni, who, in ther Fourney into Italy, left 
ſuch Carriages on this fide of the Rhine, as they 
could not conveniently take along with them, and 
6000 Men to look ro them : who, after the Death of 
their Fellows, being many ears diſquieted by therr 
Neighbours, ſometimes invading other States , and 
ſometimes defending themſelves, at length procured: 
4 Peace, and choſe this place to ſettle themſelves 
In. 
At the firſt coming of the Roman Army, they 
Sallied out of the Town, and made many light Skzr- 
miſhes with them : But after that Czar had drawn 
a Rampier about the Town of twelve Foot in heighth, 
fifteen Miles in compaſs, and had Fortified it with 


Caſtles very thick, about the Town, they kept thems - 


ſelves within the Wall. And as they beheld the 
Vines framed, the Mount raiſed, and a Tower in 
building afar off ; at fu;ſt, they began to laugh at it, 
and with Scoffmg Speeches from the Wall, began to 
ask, with what bands, and with what ſtrength, eſpe= 
cially by Men of that Stature ( for the Romans were 
but little Men in reſpe& of the Gauls) a Tower of 
that huge maſſie weight ſhould be brought unto the 
Walls. But when they ſaw it removed, and a 

proaching near unto the Town ( as Men aſtoniſhed 
at the ſtrange and unaccuſtomed ſight thereof ) they 
ſent Embaſſadors ro Cxlar to entreat a Peace, with 
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Eircumyal- 


Obſervations upon Cx SaR's 


ebii Me age; They believed that the Romans did 
not make War without the ſpecial aſſiſtance of the 
Gods, that could with ſuch facility tranſport En- 


gines of that height, and bring them to cloſe Fight, 
ou the ſtrongeſt part of their Town : And there- 


ore they ſubmitted both themſelves and all that they 
had to Cxſar's Mercy, defiring ' one thing of him 
earneſtly, which was, that if | bis Goodneſs and Cle- 
mency ( which they had heard ſo high praiſes of ) 
had determine# to ſave their Lives, he would not 
take away their Arms from them ; foraſmuch 4s all 
their Neighbours were Enemies unto them, and en- 
vied at their Valour ; neither were they able to'de- 
fend themſelves, if they ſhould deliver up their Ar- 
mour : $0 that they had rather ſuffer any inconvent- 
ence by the People of Rome, than to be butcherly 
Murthered' by them, whom , in former time, they 
had held ſubjet to their Command. 25%: POIRGY 
To this Cxfar anſwered ; that he would ſave the 
City rather. of his own Cuſtom, than for any deſert 
of theirs, ſo that they yielded before the Ram touched 
the Wall; but no condition of Remedy ſhould be ace 
cepted without preſent delivery of their Arms : For 
he would do by them as he had done by the Netrvil, 
and give commandment to their Neighbours, that 
they ſhould offer no wrong to ſuch as had commended 
their ſafety to the People of Rome. ' Thu anſwer 
being returned to the City, they ſeemed" contented to 


do whatſoever he commanded them : And thereupon 


caſting a great part of their Armour over the Wall 
into the Ditch, mfomuch that ' they fill d 1t almoſt 
to the top of the Rampier, and yet (as afterward 
was known ) concealing the third part, they ſet open 
the Gates, and for that day ' carried themſelves 
peaceably. Towards Night Czar commanded. the 
Gates to be ſhut, and the Soldiets to be drawn olis of 
the Town, leaſt in the Night the Townſmen ſtould 
be any way injured by them. . But the Aduatici, 
having conſulted together before ( foraſmuch as they 
believed that upon their ſubmiſſion the Romans 
would either ſet no Watch at all, or at the leaſt keep 
it very careleſly ) partly with ſuch Armour as they 
had retained, and partly with Targets made of Bark, 
or wrought of Wicker, which upon the ſuddain. they 


had covered over with Leather, about the third 
. Watch, where the aſcent to our Fortifications was 
eaſieſt, they iſſued ſuddainly out of the Town with all 


their Power : But ſipnification thereof being preſently 
given by Fires, as 
mans haſted ſpeedily to that place. 
Fought very up, 


The Enemy 


diſadvantage, all their hopes now lying upon their 


Valour : At length, with the ſlaughter of Four thou- 


ſand, the reſt were driven back into the Town. The 
next day, when Czxſar came to break, open the Gates, 
and found no- Man at defence, he ſent in the Soldi- 
ers, and ſold all the People and Spoil of the Town : 
The number of Perſons in the Town amounted to Fifty 
three thouſand Bondſlaves. | 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


N the furpriſe attempted by the Belge upon Bi- 
[| bra, T ſer down the manner which both the 
Gauls and rhe Romans uſed in their ſudden ſur- 
prizing of -a' Town : Whereof if rhey failed” (the 
place importing any advantage in the courſe of 
War) they- then prepared for the Siege in thar 
manner as Ceſar hath deſcribed in this , place. 
They environed the Town about with a Ditch and 
a Rampier,; and Forrified the ſaid Rampiet with 
aiſtles and Fortrefles, erected in a conye- 

nient diſtance \one from another}; and ſo they ' 

kept-rhe Town from any Foreign Succour or Re-. 
| lief:* And withal ſecured rhemiclves from Silties, 


many 


xlar had Commanded, the Ro- 


erately, as Men in the laſt hope of 
their welfare, encountring the Romans in 4 place of 


of other Straragems-which the Townſmen might 

praCtiſe againſt them. And this manner of Siege 

was called Circumvallatio ; the particular de- 

{cr 1ption whereof 1 referr unto the Hiſtory of It the ſeventh 
Alefia, where T will handle it according ro. the Comentar;. 
particulars there ſet down by Czſar. 


The Second. O BSERV AT ION. 


He Ram, which Ceſar here mentioneth, was fig F 
of greareſt Note amongſt all the Roman En- pany of 

gines, and held that place which the Canon harh 

in'our Wars. - Vitruvins doth attribute rhe. Inven- 

tion thereof to the Carthaginians, who at the ta- 

king of Cad:z, wanting a fit inſtrument ro raze Cales. 

and overthrow a.Caſtle, they took a long Beam 

or Timber-Tree, and bearing it upon their Arms 

and Shoulders, with rhe one end thereof they fixt 

brake down the uppermoſt.tank. of Stones ; 4nd = 

ſo deſcendin 8 by degrees they overthrew the whole 

Tower. The Romans. had: rwg ſorts of Rams.; 

the one was rude and plain.- rhe other artificial 

and compound : "The firſt is rhar which the Car- Arics fim- 

thaginians uſed at Cadiz, and is pourtrayed-in the Px- 

Column of Trajan at Rome. © IN 


The compound Ram. is thus- deſcribed b Fo- _ rar 


EY 3 *ARam, faith he, is 2 mighty great Beam, _ Þ 
| ike unto the Maſt of a. Ship, and is ſtrengrhned f 
at one' end with a head-ot Iron” faſhioned like by 


* unto a Rami, and thence-it rook rhe name. This 
Ram is hanged by the” midft with Ropes unro 
: another: Bez n, which lieth croſs.a couple of Pil- 
; lars : And: aging . thus: equally balanced, ir is 
by force” of Men *thruft” forward - and: .recoiled 
backward, and 1h beaterk, upon, the Wall wick 
© his Trori hea 5 Nepct 1s, there, any Tower fo 
ng of Wall fo- broad, -zhar, 1s able to ſtand 
CET TE ICS PT Pre? 
The length” of this Ram, was. of a large ſcant- 
ling ; for Plutach affirmerh, "That: Anthony in the 
Parthian War had a Ram fourſcore Foot long. 
And Vitruvius ſairh, © Thar. the length of a'Ram 
* was uſually one _huridred and fix, and ſometimes 
* one hundred and rwenty ; and this length gave 
* grear ſtrength and force ro the Engine. Ir was 
managed” at one time with a whole Century or 
Order of Soldiers; and their Forces being ſpenr, 
they were Teronded with another Century ; and 
ſo the Ram played continually upon rhe Wall 
without intermiffion. Foſephus ſaith, * Thar Titus, 
*at the Siege of Feryſalem, had a Ram for every 
* Legion. Ir-was oftentimes covered with a Vine, 
that the Men that managed it mighr be in more 
ſafery. Ir appeareth by this place, that if a Town 
had continued out until 'the Ram had rouched the 
Wall, they could not preſume of -any accepration 
of Surrender; foraſmuch as by rheir obſtinacy 
rhey had broughr in Peril the Lives of their Ene- 
mies, and were ſubdued by force of Arms, which 
afforderh ſuch Mercy as the Vitor pleaſeth. 


Cc 
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The Third OBSERVATION. 


Ji Aduatici, as it ſeemeth, were not igno- 
rant of the ſmall ſecurity which one State. can 
give unto anorher, that commenderh their fafery 
to be protected by it : For as Architas the Pyrha» 
gorean \aith, © A Body, a Family, and an Army 
* are then well governed, when they contain with=. 
* in themſelves the cauſes of their ſafery ; ſo we 
muſt nor; look for any ſecurity-in a State, when 
rheir ſatery dependeth upon STS Protection, | 
For the old ſaying. is, that. Neque murus, neque | 
 amicus quiſquam teget ,.. quem . propria arma non 
texere, Neither Walls. nor Friends will fave him, 
+ whom his own Weapons do not defend. Although 
in 


| Lib. IE. 


Te grve notice 


of an Alarm 


by Fre, 


20 


The Puniſh- 
ments which 
the Romans 
ad #pon 4 
mquered 
ation, 


in this caſe the matter was well qualified by rhe 
Majeſty of the Roman Empire, and the Iate 
Victories in the Continent of Ga/iz ; whereof the 
Hedui with their Affociates were very gainful 
Wirnefles : But amongſt Kingdoms that are ber- 
ter ſuited with equality of Strength and Aurtho- 
rity, there is ſmall hope of tafery ro be looked for, 
unleſs the happy Government of both do muru- 
ally depend upon the fafery of either Nartion. 
For that which Polybius obſerved in Antigonus, 
King of Macedonia, taketh place for the moſt 
part amongſt all Princes; that Kings by narure 
efteem no Man either as a Friend or an Enemy, 
bur as the Calculation of Profit ſhall find them an» 
\werable to their Projects. And contrariwiſe it 
cutteth off many occaſions of Practices and At- 


rempts, when it is known that a State is of it ſelf C 


able and ready to reſiſt the Defigns of Foreign 
Enemies, according to that of Manl:us ; Oſtendite 
modo bellum, pacem habebitis : Videant vos paratos 
ad vim, jus ipſi remittent ; Do but ſhew them 
War, and you ſhall have Peace : Let them ſee 
you are provided to repel Force, and they will 
do you nothing bur right. 


The Fourth OBSERVATION. 


He manner of ſignifying any Motion or At- 
tempt by Fire, was of great uſe in the Night 
ſeaſon, where the Fortification was of ſo large an 
extenſion : For Fire in the Night doth appear far 
greater than indeed ir is ; Foraſmuch as that part 
of the Air which is next unto the Fire, as it 1s 1[- 
laminated with rhe light thereof, in a reaſonable 
diſtance cannot be diſcerned from the Fire it elf, 
and fo it ſeemerh much greater than it is in ſub- 
ſtance. And contrariwiſe in the day time it 
ſheweth leſs than it is ; For the clear brightneſs 
of rhe Air doth much obſcure thar Light which 
proceederh from a more groſs and material Body : 
And therefore their Cuſtom was to uſe Fire in 
the Night, and Smoak in the Day, ſuiting rhe 
clear Light with a contrary Quality, that ſo ir 
might more manifeſtly appear to the beholder. 


The Fifth OBSERVATION. 


Nd albeit after the Victory, the Romans in- 
fliicted divers degrees of Puniſhment, accor- 
ding to the Malice which they found in an Enemy ; 
yer, as Flavius Lucanus ſaith in Livy, there was 
no Nation more exorable, nor readier to ſhew 
Mercy than the Romans were. The Puniſhments 
which we find them to have uſed rowards a Con- 
uered Nation were theſe ; eirher they puniſhed 
them by Death, or Sold them for Bond-ſlaves 
ſub Corona, or diſmiſſed them ſub Fugum, or 
merced them in taking away their Territories, or 
made them Tributary States. 

Of the firft we find a manifeſt Example in the 
third of theſe Commentaries, where Ceſar having 
overthrown the Veneti by Sea, inaſmuch as rhey 
had retained his Embaſſadors by Force, contrary 
to the Law of Nations, he pur all the Senate to 
the Sword, and ſold the reſt /ub Corona. 

Feſtus ſaith Thar an Enemy was ſaid to be fold 
ſub Corona, inaſmuch as the Caprives ſtood Crown- 
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well performing, go to ſupplicate Crowned, than 
for ill performance be Sol Crowned. And Gel- 
lius affirmeth the ſame thing, but addeth alſo a- 
nother Reaſon, foraſmuch as the Soldiers rhar 
kept them while they were in ſelling, incircled 
them round about to keep them rogether ; and 
this ſtanding round about was called Corona. 
Feſtus ſaith, That oftentimes they uſed a Spear, 
and therefore they were ſaid to be ſold ſub haſta : 
Foraſmuch as amongſt the Greeks, by the Spear 
or Pike was ſignified the Power of Arms, and 
Majeſty of Empires. | . 

When, they diſmifſed them ſub Fugum , their 


Order was to erect three Trees like a pair of 


Gallows, under which they cauſed all the Captives 
to paſs, as a ſign of Bondage : For they had ſo 
onquered them by force of Arms, that rhey laid 
upon their Neck the Yoke of Thraldom: 

Livy ſaith, That Quintius the Dictator diſmifſed 
the Aquos ſub jugum ; And this Fugum was made 
of three Spears, whereof rwo were ſtuck up- 
right in the Ground, and the third was tied over- 
thwart them. The Soldiers that paſſed /ub Fugum 
were ungirt, and their Weapons taken from them, 
as Feſtus ſaith. | 

Sometimes again they rook away their Land 
and Territories, and either ſold ir for Money, and 
brought ir into the Treaſury , or divided the 
Land amongſt the Roman People, or ler it out to 
Farm : Of all which Livy hath many pregnant 
Examples. 


Of the ſecond ſort the ſelling of the Vejs in his 


Fifth Book, and of 1000 Saxzgites in his Ninth 


Book. Of the third, that reMarkable example of 


paſſing the rwo Conſuls T. Veturius Calvinus, and 
Spurius Poſtumius, with the Legates, Tribunes, 
and whole Roman Army ſub Fugum, by Caius 
Pontius,Leader of the Samnites, in his Ninth 
Book. Of the fourth, in all kinds thereof fre- 
quently through his Hiſtory. | 


——_—_ 


"CHAP. XIlt 


Craſſus taketh in all the Maritime Cities that lie 
ro the Ocean : The Legions*carried into their 
Winter-Quarrers. 
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FA ie /ame time Pub. Craſſus, whom he had Cafars 
ſent with one Legjon to the Venerti,Unelli, 


Ofiſmi, Curiololire, Seſuvii, Aulerci, 

and Rhedones, being the Maritime Cities 
that lay to the Ocean, advertiſed him that all thoſe 
States had yielded themſelves to the People of Rome. 
The Wars being thus ended, and all Gallia being 
ſettled in Peace, there went ſuch a Fame of thu War 
among other barbarous People, that from Nations 
beyond the Rhine there came Embaſſadors to Cxlar, 
effering both Hoſtages and Obedience to whatſoever 
be commanded them. But Czar, foraſmuch as he 
then haſted into Lombardy, aftey he had placed 
his Legions in their Winter-Quarters, walled them 
to repair unto him again in the beginning of the 
next Summer. He himſelf therefore, after he had 
flrſt diſpoſed his Army into Winter-Quarters among#t 
the Carnutes, Andes, and 'Turones, Cities next to 
thoſe places where his Wars had been, took his 


ed in the Market-place, where they were ſet our 
to Sale : As Cato ſaith in his Book, De re mulitari, 
Ut populus ſua opera potins ob rem bene geſtam Co- 
ronatus ſupplicatum eat ; quam re male geſta Coro= 
24tus veneat ; That the People may rather, for 


Of this Sup- 
plication I _ 
will ſpeak in 
the latterend 
of the fourth 
Book. 


Fourney forthwith for Traly. For theſe things, upon 
the ſight of Czſar's Letters, a general Supplication 
was proclaimed in Rome for fifteen days together : 
WWnich Honour before that time had happened to no 
Man. 


L The 


- 
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The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS, 


who, by his diligence ſecur'd thoſe of 
Rheims, kept them from Revolring by his 
Induftry and Mildneſs, and by his Prudence pre- 


(om Judgment is obſervable in this Place, 


pard a Divifion againſt thoſe of Beauvars, a moſt 


Porent People, which prov'd of great uſe to 
him. 

In the next place we muft obſerve, "That an 
Army of Thirty or Forty Thouſand Warlike, 
well Diſciplin'd Men, may with Patience, re- 
trenching and lodging themſelves carefully, difli- 
pate the moſt numerous Armies, which for want 


. of Proviſion deftroy themſelves ; and when they 


engage { provided care be taken to avoid being 
ſurrounded by them) are ruin'd by Diſorder and 
Confufion. This is ſufficiently juſtifiid by the 
Wars of the Romans, who never routed their E- 
nemies bur with an inferior number, nor were 
ever forc'd ro come out of their Retrenchments 
to Fight againſt their Wills : And particularly in 
the preſent War, in which Ceſar found more 
work againſt one Province of the Belge, than 
againſt all the Belge rogether, he having given us 
a very particular deſcriprion of the Battel he 
Tug againſt rhoſe of Tournay, as of one of the 
moſt dangerous that ever he was engagd in, in 
which there are ndGy things worthy of our con- 
ſiderarion. 

The Firſt, That thoſe of Tournay being inform'd 
that Cefar causd his Baggage ro march after 
every Legion, they teſolv'd ro pur themſelyes in 


; Ambuth ro Fight him, conſidering very prudently, 


Thar the Baggage ſeparating the Legions, in a 
very cloſe Country, tt would be impoſfible for 
them to ſuccour one another, and that conſe- 
quently they mighr with all rheir Forces deſtroy 
every Legion aparr. 


The Second, That they were miſtaken in their 
preſuppoſition, by reaſon that tho' Czar made his 
Army March thus for his own convenience in 
Countries where he had no Enemies to Encoun- 
ter, yer, When he came among his Enemies, he 
caus'd Six Legions ro march rogerher, all the 
Baggage after them, and rwo new Legions in the 
Rear, in which Order they Artack'd him in his 
Quarters. 

The Third, Cz/ar's own Confeflion, who ac- 
knowledges freely, That he was Atrack'd ſo un- 
expectedly, and with ſo much Vigour, and in fo 
cloſe a Country, thar it was neither his uſual Or= 
der that fav'd him, ( for they did nor allow him 
time to put his Army in Barttalia ) nor his Exhor- 
rations, nor yet his preſence in every place, ( be- 
cauſe he was forc'd to Fight where he chanc'd to 
be :) bur he wholly imputes his Deliverance tro 
the long Diſcjpline of his Soldiers, who knew of 
their own accord how to place themſelves, and to 
his exactneſs in cauſing all the Officers to remain 
in their Poſts, while the Retrenchments of the 
Camp were making, ſo that no place wanted 
Men to Command, and others to Obey : which 
caus'd the Reſiſtance, and hinder'd the Surprife. 

The Fourth, Thar a raſh Reſolution proves 
ofren dangerous, and thar to avoid it, a General 
ought-never to omit any thing relating to Military 
Diſcipline. 

And rhe Fifth, Thar conſidering the Conſpiracy 
of the People of Boris le Duc (whom he Beſieged 
in one of their ſtrongeſt Holds) againſt him, 
after their Capitulation, we muſt learn to be al- 
ways diffident of an Enemy, and to keep moſt 
upon our Guard, when we are upon the point 
of {ubduing him. 
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2. With 2 Ditth and 
many days in bis WY 
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MMENTARY of tbe Wars in 
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The Argument. 


"His Commentary beginneth with an Accident which happened in the 
latter end of the former Summer, wherein the Belge had ſo thin a 
Harveſt: And then it proceedeth to the War between Czſar and the Peretss, 
Craſſus and the Aquitanis Titurins Sabinus and the Curioſolite 5 and Titas Labienus 


with the Treverz, 


CHAP. L 


S$ergius Galbz being ſent to clear the paſſage of the 
Alpes, is Belieged by the Seduni and Veraprs, 


"JJ #iar taking his Pourney into Iraly, ſent 
| | Sergius Galba with the twelfth Legion and 


| art of the Horſemen unto the Nantuares, 
erapri and Seduni, whoſe Territories are 
extended from the River Rhone: and the Lake Le- 


© Tnanus, to the-zops of the higheft Alpes. The end 


of this Voyage was chiefly to clear the Alpes of 
Thieves and Robbers, that lived by the' ſpoil of Paſ- 
fengers that 'Travelled between Italy and Gallia, 
Galba having Orier, if he formd * gxpedient, to 
Winter in thoſe Parts, after ſome Fortunate En- 
counters, and the Taking of ſome Caftles nnd Holds, 
Embaſſadors coming to him from round about, and 
giving Hoſtaget for their Fideliry, be concluded. a 
Pegce, and reſohoett ty place two Cohorts of his Le- 
#702 among? the Nantuares, "and himſelf m0 Winter 


wich the other -Cohorts in a Town' of | the Veragri | 
amed Octoduriis. This TV Boa ſeared in a 
mighty high © 


Hells, was divided thn River Into two parts; wheres © 


2urrow Valley, md encircled about wit 


wo te peeve hn art to the Gayls, mnd'the.vcher be 


* 
4A 
©. > 


n bis Wirter-Quarters,” yrid groe 
what Com ſhould be brought thither"for Provifion ; 
be had intelligence upon 2 ſudden; That"the Gauls 
In #he N:ht=timae' bad all left rhat purt of the Town 


that was allotted itiito them ;” and that” the* Hills 


which" hung *over the Valley wherein the Town flood, 
wore -poſſe/s d-'with preat multirudes of the Seduni 
wid Veragri: "The renfons" of th3s ſudden Conimatian 
Were" chiefly #he '[D32l minber- of the' Roman Forces, 
yor \muking = chmpleat Legion; forafmuch as two 
Cohorts MAntered Soya the Nanruates ; beſides 
21my particular Soletiers that were" wimting, ſome 
being” gone to fetch im Proviſions; * and others, upon 
ther neceſſary Petofidns. And beſides their beiny 
thus contemptible” 11 regard of themfeloey; the place 
fforted ſuth *athpantage, that "they were perſwaded, 
by venſon of * the fteep aeſeent of the HY rhar the 
:Romans wont nat endure the Þrant of rhe firſt Aſ- 
Fault. Beſides this, it ©prieved them \exceedingly to 
bavt their Childign taken from them mder the Title 
af Hytnges% ant *th& Alpes, which: Natare had ex- 
empted from Habitation, and placed ts-bouns be= 


tet Diarters, and Forrified it about VN, 
uhpier. After fe had ſpent TV 
77 Or tler : 


"tHighr "li 


tween rwo large Kingdoms, to be ſeized upon by the 
Roman Lepions, not for their Paſſage ſo much, as 
for their perpetual Poſſeſſion, and to be united to 
their Province. | 
Ypon theſe advertiſements, Galba, not having as 
yet finiſhed the Fortification of his Camp, nor ſuſfiet. 
ently made Proviſion of Corn and Forage for the Fin: 
ter Seaſon, in that he little feared any motion of 
War, being ſecured of their Amity and Obedience, 
both by Hoftages and Surrender, preſently called a 
Comncil of Var, to determine what courſe 'was beſt ta 
be taken, In which Council the Mhnds of many 
were '/o amazed with the terror of ſo unexpefed a 
Danger, when they beheld the His eqvered with 
Armed Soldiers, the Paſſages taken and intercepted 
by *the Enemy, and no hope left of any Succour or 
Relief that they cenld think of no other way for 
err Safety, than leaving behind them their Bag+ 
tage and other Tncumbrances to- Sally out of their 
Camp, and ſo to ſave themſelves by 'the ſame way 
they came thither. Notwithſtanding "the preater 
part concluded to referr that reſolution to the laſt 
priſh, and im the mean time to attend the fortune of 


© 


"the Event, and thfend the Camp.” 


as it imported : 


rearer Danger, and diſcoyered. a 
ifir, to break through rhe rhick>. 


py x - 2+ FX *$ 


of * Tettor, and a' fironger 


the Mid.” 'Bar' fuch'as beheld the danger with 2 
Teſs. troubled Eye, "and qualified 'the, Terror ot 
Dearh' with the Life of their Spirit, [reſerving ex- 
*rremiity of help'ro expremity of Peril, and in the 
'mean rime wry ar Chances of AOYRTAgS 
appen nnro rhem upon any enterpriſe the 
Enemy fiould arrempe ; they, I fly A 
{cope 'to, Fortune, and enlarged the bounds of 
nn m—_ "7 
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CHAP. IL 


The Enemy ſetterh' upon their winter-quarters: 


Galba overthroweth them. 
Enemy at a watch-word given, aſſaulted 


th ſtones and darts, and 0= 


the Camp on all ſides w1 
ther caſting Weapons. The Romans at firſt when 


their ſtrength was freſh, valiantly reſiſted the brunt 
of the Charge ; neither did they ſpend in vain any 
Weapon which they caſt from the rampier ; but what 
part ſoever of their Camp ſeemed to be in greateſt 
danger, and want of help, thither they came with ſuc- 
cour and relief. But herein they were overmatched ; 
for the Enemy being ſpent and wearied with fight, 
whenſoever any of them gave place and-forſook, the 
Battel, there were always freſh Combatants to ſupply 
it. But the Romans, by reaſon of their ſmall num- 
ber, had no ſuch help: For their extremity in that 
point was ſuch, that no Man was permitted neither 
for wearineſs nor wounds to forſake his Station, or 
abandon his charge. And having thus fought con- 
tinually the ſpace of ſix hours, when both ſtrength and 
VVeapons wanted, the Enemy perſiſting with preater 
fury, to fill the Ditch, and break down the rampier, 
and their hopes relying upon the laſt expeAation, 
'P. S. Bacu. The Principles of that Legion whom we 
ſaid to be ſo fore wounded in the Nervian Bartel, and 
Caius Voluſenus Tribune of the Soldiers, a Man of 
fingular Courage and Wiſdom, ran ſpeedily to Galba 
and told him, that the only way of ſafety was to break 
out upon the Enemy and to try the laſt refuge in that 
extremity. Whereupon they called the Centurjons, 


He Council being diſmiſſed, they had ſcarce 
time to put in execution ſuch things as 
were agreed upon For their defence, but the 


Cefar. 


and by them admoniſhed the Soldiers to ceaſe a while _ 


from fighting, and only to receive ſuch Weapons as 
were caſt into the Camp ; and ſo to reſt themſelves. a 
little and recover their ſtrength : and then at a 
Watch-word to ſally out of their Camp, and lay their 
ſafety upon their valour. Which the Soldiers exe- 
cuted with ſuch alacrity and conrage of ſpirit, that 
breaking out at all the Avenues. of the Camp, they 
gave no leiſure to the Enemy.to conſider what was 
done, nor to ſatisfie his judgment touching ſo unex- 
pefied an enterprize. And thus Fortune being ſudden= 
ly changed, the Romans encompaſſing thoſe who came 
with full expeftation of ſpoiling their Camp, ſlew 
more than the third part * thirty thouſand, and put 
the reit to flight, not ſuffering them to ſtay upon. the 
Hills near about them. Having thus overthrown 
the Enemies whole ſtrength and taken their Arms, 
they returned again into their Quarters. - 


OBSERVATION. 


The force of Hich ſtrange alteration lively deſcriberh 
rat > Sealed WW the force of Novelty, and the effectual 
of « Bartel. . power of unexpected adventures : For in the firſt 
courſe of their proceeding,” wherein the Romans 

defended the Camp, . and the Gans charged: ir by 

aſſault, the Victory held conſtant with the Gauls, 

and threarned Death and Mortality to the Re- 

mans. Neither had they any .means to recover 

| hope of better ſucceſs, bur by trying another way; 

which ſo much the more amazed the Gauls, in 

that had they vehemently apprehended an opinion 

of Vidtory, by a ſer tight continuing rhe ſpace of fix 

hours, without any likelyhood of. contraricty or 
alteration. Which practice of fruſtrating a de- 

tign intended by an indirect and croſs Anſwer, 

ſerved the Romans oftentimes to great advantage ; 
2s beſides rhis prefent example, in rhis Commenga- 


Obſervations upon C x84ar's 


ry we ſhall afterward read, how Tiurius'Sabint: 
defeated the Vnel;i with the ſame ſtratagem, and 
overthrew them by a ſuddain fallying our, when 
they expected nothing . but a defenſive reſiſtance 
from the Rampier. From whence a Commander 
may learn to avoid two contrary inconveniences, 
according as the quality of the War ſhall offer oc- 
cafion : Firſt (if other things be anſwerable, 
Which a judicious Eye will eafily diſcover) that a 
ſally made our ar divers Ports of a Hold, will much 
mitigate the heat of a Charge, and controll rhe 
fury of an Enemy. And on the other fide, he thar 
befiegeth any place, what adyantage ſoever he 
hath of the defendant, may much better aſſure 
himſelf of good fortune, if he appoint certain 
Troops in readineſs to receive the charge of any 
Salley, that the reſt rhart are buſfily imployed in 
the affaulr may provide to anſwer it withour diſ- 
order or confuſion. Which order if the Gazu/s had 
raken, they had nor in likelyhood fo often been 
deceived. CK” 
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C1 AF. IKE 


Galba returneth into the Province, : the Unel!s 
give occaſion of a new War. 

Frer this Battel, Galba, unwilling to try For 
tune any-further, and conſidering; that he had 

met with buſineſſes which he never dreamed 

of when firſt he came thither to quarter, 


eſpecially finding himſelf in want both of Corn and 


Forrage, having firſt burned the Town, the next day 
be returned towards the Province, and without lett or 
refiſtance brought the Legion ſafe into the Nantuares, 
and from thence to the * Allobroges, and there he * $,yyark, 
wintered. | _f 
After theſe. things were diſpatched, Czar ſup- 
poſing for many reaſons that all Gallia was now n 
peace, and that there. was no further fear of any new 
Var, the Belge heing overthrown, the Germans 
thruſt out, and the. Seduni amongh. the Alps ſubdued 
and vanquiſhed, in the beginning of the Winter was 
gone into. Illyricum, having a great deſire to ſee 
thoſe Nations. But .there grew. a ſuddain tumult 
and diſſenſion in Gallia upon this occaſion: Pub. 
Craſſus wintering with the ſeventh, Legion in Anjau 
near unto. the Qcean, and finding.ſcarcity of . Corn 
in thoſe parts, he ſent out the Prefetts of the Horſe- bl 
men and. Tribunes into the next Cities to demand s 
Corn, and.other Proviſions for his Legion : Of whom 
Titus: Terrafidius was ſent unto the * Unelli, * Le Perch, 
Marcus Trebiuszo the * Curioſolitz, Q. Velanius * Comoiille 
and Titus. Silius zo. .the * Veneri: Theſe Veneti OY 
were of greateſt Authority amongſt all the maritime 
Nations'in.that Coaſt, by reaſon of. their great ſtare 
of ſhipping, with which they did traffick, in Britany, 
and exceeded all their neighbour States in Skill. and 
experience of Seasfaring Matters ; having command 
of as many-. Ports as lay to. thoſe Seas,. and the mot 
part of ſuch. as uſed thoſe Seas Trabutaries ta their 
State, Theſe;Veneri firſt adventured to retain... Si- 
lius and Velanius hoping thereby to recover, their 
Hoſtages-which, they had given to Craſſus. The ad- 
Jacent Cities induced by their Authority and Ex- 
ample, ( as indeed. the reſolutions of the Gauls are 
ſudden and haſty) for the ſame reaſon laid hold p01 
Trebius and: Terraſidius ;. and ſending ſpeedy .am- 
baſſages one unto another, . conjured by their princes C 
and chiefeit Magiſtrates to do nothing but by common | 
conſent, and to attend all the ſame event of Fortune: ; 
ſoliciting alſo. other Cities . and States, rather. to 
maintain that liberty which they: had received of 
their Anceſtors, than to indure. the ſervile Bondage 
of a Stranger. | | Y 
| EE. The 


Lib. IL, COMMENTARIES. 


The Fiſk OBSERVATION. 


the weakneſs Þ*% circumſtance in this Hiſtory which noterh 
of owr js43- B. the ſudden breaking out of Wars, when rhe 
ment in re- 4 . 
rerdefebe Courle of things made promiſe of Peace, ſhewerh 
knowledge of firſt, what ſmall aſſurance our reaſon hath of her 
future 19%. 4iſcourſe in calculating the nativiry of Afrer=chan= 
ces: Which ſo ſeldom anſwer the judgment we 
give upon their beginnings, that when we ſpeak 
of happineſs, we find nothing bur miſery ; and 
contrariwiſe, it goeth often well with thar parr 
which our Art hath condemned to Al fortune. 
And therefore I do not marvel, if when almoſt 
all Nations are ar odds, and in our beſt conceits 
threaten deſtruction one to another, there happen 
a ſudden morion of peace: or if peace be in 
ſpeech, ſoothing the World with pleaſing tran- 
quiliry, and through rhe uncerrainry of our weak 
robabilities, promiſe much reſt after many trou- 
les; there follow greater Wars in the end than 
the former rime can truly ſpeak of, Which being 
well underſtood, may humble the ſpirits of our 
haughry Politicians, that think ro comprehend the 
concluſions of future rimes, under the premiſles of 
their weak projects, . and predeſtinate ' ſucceeding 
Ages according to the courle of the preſent moti- 
on : When an accident ſo little thought of ſhall 
break the main ftreath of our judgment, and falfi- 
fie the Oracles ,which our ties hath ut- 
rered. And it may. learn them withal, how much 
it importeth a wiſe Commander to. prevent. an. 
evil that may croſs his deſign, (how unlikely. ſo- 
eyer it be to happen) by handling. it in ſuch 
manner as though it were neceſfary. ro; confront 
the ſame. For then a thing is well done, when it 
hath in ir ſelf both the co of his being, andthe 
direct means to reliſt the $-x, (74 h of a contrary 


nature : And fo hap what will, it hath grear poſt- 
bility ro continug the ſame, © __— 


Toe Second, OBSERV ATION.: 


"Pons practice of the Veneti may. inſtruct a cir- 
L cumſpect..Prince- in caſes of this. . nature, ro 
have a. more watchful eye over that.Province or 
City which ſhall be. found moſt potent and, migh- 
ry amongſt the reſt, than of any ather inferiour 
Stare of rhe- ſame, nature and condition :; For as. 
Te ewtherity example of it {elf,\is of great authority, making 
improbabiliries ſeem full of reaſan, eſpecially when 
the inrention ſhall ſymparhize with our will; ſo 
when it ſhall happen to be ſtrengrhened with pow- 
erful .means, and graced with rhe, Act of ſuperiour 


? > 


perſonages, it mult .needs bevery, effectual-ro ſtir 
up Mens minds, to, approyethat with a ſtrong aftes, 
dion; which theirown fingle judgment did no way. 
allow. of. And therefors equality. bringeth this ad- 


vantage to a. Prince, . which difterency_ cannot at-. 


ford, that albeiz, example do ſer on foor any rebel- 
lious motion, yet.nq ſupereminency ſhall authorize. 
the ſame, k "chivv TE OIAETTUEIELY x oofernc] 
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Ceſar. having advertiſement of, theſe, new-zroubles, 
_haſterh. inro Gall:4;,and.preparerk-for the War. 


Cefar, 


» drawn into the ſame conſpiracy, they ſent an. 
embaſſazg: uuto...Craflus 31. the name. of 


is 3:1: Fhem, all, that.if be would haug.his Men, 
again, be muſt. dejver.up the Hoſtages which be had, 
eaken from them... pereof Celar being certified 
by Craffus, inaſmuch as he. was:then \4 great way. 


Ms BE WOT LIE} « Yi (- WW-C + > OY AS 5 .. of rhar City ro which 
\&. LL the maritime States being. wi means, 


diſtant from his Army, he commanded Gallies and 


Ships of War to be built upon the River * Loire, t Ligeti: 


which runneth into the Ocean, and that Gally-Men; 
Mariners, and Ship-Maſters ſhould be muſtered in the 
Province ; Which being ſpeedily diſpatched, as ſoon 
as the time of the year would permit him, he came 
znto Gallia. The Veneti and the reſt of the confe= 
deracy underſtanding of Czſar's arrival,and conſuder- 
ing how heinous a Fa they had committed, in de- 
taining the Embaſſadors and caſting them into Irons, 
whoſe name is held ſacred and inviolable among all 
Nations ; prepared accordingly to anſwer ſo eminent 
a danger, and eſpecially ſuch neceſſaries as pertained 
to ſhipping and Sea=fights, 


The OBSERVATION. 


pm hence I may take occaſion briefly to rouch 7 £1 


0 ; G of that .reves 
- the reverent opinion which all Nations, how yen opinion | 
barbarous ſoever, have generally conceived of the which is held 
S of Embaſſa+ 

ors, 


quatity and condition of Embafſadors : And whar 
the grounds are of this univerſally received cuſtom, 
which in all Ages and times hath held authenrick. 

d firſt we are tro underſtand that all Mankind 
(a$\ indued with the ſame nature and properties ) 
are ſo linked rogether in the ſtrict alliance of hu- 
man ſociety, that albeit rheir rurbulent and dif- 


- agreeing paſſions  ( which in themſelves are un- 


natural, asproceeding from corruption and defect ) 
drive them into extream diſcord and diſunion of 
ſpirit, and break the bonds of civil converſation, - 
which otherwiſe we do naturally affet ; yer 
without a neceffary  entercourſe and traftick of 
ſociety, we are not able ro keep on foor the very 
diſcord it ſelf in terms of reaſon and orderly pro- 
ceeding, bur all parts will be blended with difor- 
dered confuſion and go to wrack, for wanz of theſe 
murual . offices performed by | meſſengers : So. 
ſtraight are the bonds of Nature, and ſo powerful 
are the Laws which ſhe enacteth. - And. therefore , 
if it were for no other end which . might. ſort to . 
the benefit of eirher party, ( as there ate many, 
veod uſes rhereof) : yer to hold up the quarrel and. 
keep it. from falling, 'making War according to 
the grounds of reaſon, the enretcourſe of Meſlen- ; 
ers 1$ not to be-interrupted, nor their Perſons to. 
$a 22} with. hatcful violence : Bur that which 
che common reaſon of Nations hath made a Law, 
ought as religiouſly to be obſerved. as an, Oracle: 
of, our own belief. - Secondly, foraſmuch as the \ 
erid of; War is, .or.at the leaſt ſhould ; be, peace, . 
which by. reath of mutual Meſſengers. js. princi- 
pally;to be confirmed,..zo. the end _rhar no People. 
may. ſeem ſo barbatous. as to maintain a; War, 
which only intenderh Blood, . and propoſerh, as the 
chicfeſt object the death and mortality . of Mane. 
kind, no,way reſpecting peace and civil . goyern- 
ment; ſuch as retuſe rhe cntercourſe of Meſſengers, 
as the. means ,.of- amiry. and concord, are juſtly 
condemned in the.j6dgmient of all Nations as un- 
worthy. of human ſociery.... Laſt of all.it is an in- 


4 


jury, of great diſhonour, and deſeryerhche reward 


_ A 


_ of extreme . infammy, ...to,, reyenge.; the Maſter's 
| quarrel. na Servant; and. puniſh ..Embaſfadors 
Q 


r. the, faulrs of. their State : - Conſidering that 


\ their chiefeſt-dury,.confiſterh, in the fairhful relation 


of fuch. Mandates. as they have received; which 
may as well tend to the A Yanorment and honour 
they are ſent, as to the 

diſhonour and ryin:of the ſame, whereof the Meſ- 
ſengers rake no norice. ' And therefore whether 
we:defire War, or Peace, the free-liberry and hots 
ond Embaſſadors js reverently to be reſpected, 
ad, defended from, brugyſh and unnarural viglence: 


Sa wo (7 ( 
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The Proceedings of either Party in the entrance 
of this War. 


Czlar, He Veneti conceived great hope of their 


enterprize, by reafon of the ſtrength of 
their Situation : Foraſmuch as all the paſ- 
ſages by land were broken and cut off. with 
arms and creeks of the Sea ; and on' the other ſide 
navigation. and entrance by Sea was ſo troubleſome 
and dangerous, in that the Romans were altogether 
unacquainted with the Channels and Shelves of the 
Coat, and there were ſo few Ports. Neither did they 

| think. that the Roman Army could long oontinue 
there without Corn, which was not to be had in thoſe 
arts. 
hs carried contrary to this probable expefarion, yet 
they themſelves were firong In Pippin, whereas the 
Romans had none of ther had they know« 


ledge of the flats and ſrutovi, Ports and Iſlands of” 


that Coaſt where they were to' fight. And to con- 
clude, they ſhould find the uſe of Navigation int that 
narrow Sea, to be far different from that which they 
were accuſtomed unto in the va# and open Ocean. I 


tbo. this reſdlution they fortifitd their Towns, ſtored them 


Liſeux. with Provifion, and OS. all their ſhipping to 
Nnes.. Vannes, againft whom Czlar | if as it Wor veported.) 
Leondoul. 


wottld begih to nidke Var, th ing the Of mi, Lex0- 
Cities in lit- Vit, Narinetes, Athbialites Mo nr, Merapl 
tle Broaipne. Hprres, as Cohſorrs and Partdlers 3h this i prone 


Norwichſtanthhy theſe diffictilties, many mitfocs 
ſtirred up Exhar to madertake this War: as na — 


the violent detnining of the Roman Knivhts ; 
rebellion after they had yielded themſelves 
er, and had given hoſtages of ththr Lojdlty ; the con» 
piracy of I o many Giefes, which bring now negleffed 
might afterward incite other Nations joy States to0 
the like iniſolency. Attd therefove' underſtanding that 
almoft all the Gatils were imeliting tonovelty antl at- 
teration, and of their owh nuure ay: fs ck and. ready 
FI andevtahe Vat ; ad further tonfidering that all 


Men by nature dyjred! tibert, and hated the ſervile' 


condition of banda ar, oe preventet all further inſurre- 
Hons of tht other Lotto wi 22 th the preſente of thi'Ro-- 
mitt Forces # ſeveral ates at tte! dnd ſent Tins) 
LiBiends with the Cavalry unto the” bas Treviri, that 
Ar iepth the Rhine: T9 him he gave 3h charge 
to vifit the Ment of Reims hd tHreft of ths Belgz 

to keep them*ini obettienite 5" hd "to bikder Ju $5cct 
as tight perudveritire jen tn oV Fell over the” River: 
by the Getinatis; r0 Pure i 5 rebellious Slope 'of 
the Gauls!' "WM comman 

with twelte leg: ye Cobire BY | 
Holſe, to. g0 wigs tain, ft 'r tre might cine ay 
aid front thoſe Niue s, and fath tynfidertble Fircks 


9 Triers, 


fy art of 


And if it happened that the courſe of things 


i, Dia-" 


ſarrends 


fe Pub: Vie 95d , 
te Czar: th4 onteft ire” of the Sibntiier: 


Obſervations pon Cxcare 


had, who did not undertake a troubleſome and 
dangerous War upon a- hamour, or any other ſlen- 
der motion ; but diligently weighing the circum» 
ſtances thereof, and meaſuring the peril and hazard 
of the War, with the g60d' conſequence of rhe ef- 
fe@t, informed theit judgments of the i importance 
of that aQtion and! fo tried whether the benefir 
would anfwer rheir Jabout. And thus we find rhe 
reaſons particularly delivered that moyed Cefar 
firſt ro underrake the Helverian War; and then 
the caufes which drew him on to the quarrel with 
Arioviſtws ; then followeth the neceffiry of thar 
War with 'the Bel e; and now the motives which 
induced him to this with the maritime Ciries of 
Bretaigne ; and fo conſequently of his paffage into 
Germany, or what other entetptize he atteripted : 
which he layeth down as rhe grounds and occafi- 
ons of thoſe Wars, and could not be ayoided but 
with the loſs and diſhonour of the Reman Emprre. 
Furcher ler ns obſerve the means he ufed ro 
prevent the inclination of the Ganls, and ro keep 
then in) ſubjection and peaceable obedience, by 
ſending his Men'into divers Quarters of that Con- 
tinent, and ſo ſetling the wavering diſpoſition of 
the further '$kirts with. the weight of his Army, 
and the preſence of his legionary Soldiers, which 
te fetit ready! to ſtifle all morions of rebellion in 
the beginning that they might tor break our ro | 
the prdfadice and dirittution of the Reman Em: 
pire, ad the gbod ſucceſs of his proceedings : Be- 
Hides the” advaritzge Which he gained in the opint- 
ofi of the Enetny ; Whotty he fo [irtte feared con- 
cetning the' upſhot of har quattel, thar he had 
diſperied the greateſt parr of has Army upon other 
ſervices, the reſt TP, ſefficient ro end rhar War. 
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CHAT. ve 


The manner of their appli and their ir Sca-tight, 


He ſituation of nlmoit' all theſe Cities was C#fir- 

© J4ch, that being built. in points and. pro-. 
vrontordes, they could not at full Sea, which 

* hagpenied' always twice m' 'I2 *hottr's, Ns a 

ache by 'Foot-fortts, nor yet with ſhip pping; be 

again in th Ebb the tefſels were laid on the yountl,” 


and ſo left a+ CR to the Enemy. , And if rhe Ro-' 
rhans'went' 4boit td [hin 
ſe the BIN) of the Town, 


which they '7n Weu” 
and were at- $1 Yes ih ; of hd ing * hops, it ia 
the Ti ing fath |: fi 7 ſipping, "bull" 
eafily hrs doth eteves yo ther C jt; hs jr 
the ntx4 Towns, * ani chere help themſeloes Nh the" 
like ttdoantage ' of ' plate.  'Ahid rhns they” hpert 
r the” 
Rottiah' Fle/' 5 þ reaſon *'of Gohvs magt Wu and 


fant WPAarbes; rſt not aduthirure ro tit out of th the” 

jon together: '* He Jent ſo" Q/ Tirutins Sabjnus' River Loite Phd fo'vaſt "'t Yea; wherein the” B14! 

with three Leſions wry the -Eexavb, Cuticlolite,/ vent dnd Right fro and fir -dftime mi Flom. 

and Unelli::t oY fabpofn} any. ptaftic} which vebelBous' atiorÞty; antt the Cites prent.” Phe 7 TE Bal ke 72/8 

Minds m1; 2vhr Iintnd. ' And wm NON thasfi Gauls was thus built and rigged: The K#6 2p 
þ 


Admiral of the Nitty, ant of thoſe.Fienweh Shipt which 
he had got together From He Piftones, 9 og wht” 
other Bepith which contfnubt 4 ut and" dbedrent-* 
he pave bit charge to maks Hdrtlt Mir with! 
what ſpeed ht could : AnA he fb ttm ofelf Wreck tharched "this" 
therwird with the Foot Forves,” 13 ry 2119 


The CESERFrvO 


N ch fiſt B&UkeT oblerratithe v Mhaficy ick' 

- the Rotn Leadets had” ro titderrake 2 War,” 
without farther acquainting "the" Senate With 
conſequence thereof : In this place ler us obſerve 
the Fare and circumſpection which the Generals 
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- 


* linen would "hdrdly ſet 


ſomewhat flatter than the_Romans ſhipping, . he 
better to bear the Ebbs and Shallows of that Coaſt : 


The Fore-dech was' ltogtther ike and perpendicu- 
lar ; the Poup was made to bear the roughneſs of 
the Sea und Mh6" force wH0#" Tempo." And 1a 
' word they wird: altogether buils for! flitngeb+-Por 


316 ebe Ribs and, Seats were made of Beams of a Foot 


11> ſquare, faſtened ith" Tron "Pini'of 41: Ih 


Iftead of Cables the aſed Chammsyf Tron 5” an 
Hides and Skins fot vils, Nertbop For; want” of. me, 
of Tpndrant” of #h uſe thirerf," vr: 'Pecinſe Sails of 

20 Err} s'\'of that bnrs" 
fr of ye Seas, Lid 


The 


then, or endure the rempeſtnoufn 


the violente of the Winds.” 


JIE EIN a a 


>a nuc.t As MY wars 0 


Lib. III. 


The meeting and confli& of the Roman Navy with 
this kind of Ships was ſuch, that they only excelled 
them in celerity and ſpeedy nimbleneſs with force of 
Oars ; but in all other things, either concerning the 
nature of the Place, or the dangers of the foul Wea= 
ther, were far inferiour unto Nom : for the ſtrength 
of them was ſuch, that they could neither hurt them 
with their Beak-heads, nor caſt a Weapon to. any 
purpoſe into them by reaſon of their great heighth. 
And if any guſt chanced in the mean time to riſe, 
that forced them to commit themſelves to the mercy 
of the Weather, their Shipping would better bear 
the rage of the Sea, and with greater ſafety ſkelter 
z2t ſelf amongſt Flats and Shallows, without fear of 
Rocks or any ſuch hazard : of all which chances the 
Roman Navy ſtood continually in danger. 


OBSERVATION. 


the Ganſes of Nd here let it not ſeem impertinent to the 
the ebbing and Argument which we handle, conſidering the 
flowing of the general uſe which we Iſlanders have of Naviga- 
. tion, briefly to ſer down the moſt eminent cauſes 
of the flowing and ebbing 'of the Sea, as far forch 
as ſhall ſeem neceſſary to rhe knowledge of a 
Soldier : which albeit they may fall ſhorr of the 
true reaſons of this grear ſecret : yet foraſmuch as 
they ſtand for true principles of Regulariry, and 
well-approved Rules in our Arr of Navigation, 
ler us rake them for no leſs than they effect, and 
give them that credit in our imagination, which 
tract of rime hath gained to thoſe imaginary Cir- 
cles in the Heavens: that albeit their chiefeſt 
eſſence conſiſterh in Conceir and Suppoſal ; yer for- 
aſmuch as they ſerve to direct our knowledge to a 
certainty in thar variety and ſeeming inconſtancy 
of motion, we eſteem of rhem as they effect, and 
not as they are. | 
Conſidering then the Globe of the World, as ir 
makerh a righr Sphear (for in thar poſition . the 
Naruraliſts chiefly underſtand Celeſtial influence 
ro have operation in this liquid Element of the 
Water) it is divided by the Horizon and Meridi- 
an into four quarters : the firſt quarter is that be- 
tween the Eaſt Horizon and the Noon Meridian, 
which they call a Flowing Quarter ; the ſecond 
from the Noon Meridian to the Weft Horizon, 
which they make an Ebbing Quarter ; the third 
from the Weſt Horizon to the Midnight Meridian, 
which they likewiſe call a Flowing Quarter; and 
again from the Midnight Meridian to the Eaft 
Horizon, the ſecond Ebbing Quarter: And fo 
they make rwo Flowing Quarters, and two Eb- 
bing Quarters of the whole Circuit of Heaven. 
The Inſtruments of rheſe ſenſible qualities and con- 
rrary effects, are rhe Sun and Moon, as they are 


Te true cauſe carried through theſe diſtinct parrs of the Heaven. » 


of the Ebb and ; 
Rind Kc. ars And although experience hath noted the Moon to 


the ſubterrean be of greateſt power in watry motions ; yet we 


Vapers that a= May not omit to acknowledge the force which the _ 


re mr of the Sun yieldeth in this Miracle of Nature. 


anſwer the Firſt therefore we are to underſtand, that when 
qurion: of the rhe Moon or the Sun begin to appear above "the 
=. /, Fight Horizon, and enter into that part of the Hea- 
emſequenty Ven Which I rermed the firſt Flowing Quarrer, 
*re wrought that then the Sea beginneth to ſwell: and as they 
dog '*- mounr up to their Meridian altitude, fo it encrea- 
2 ſeth until it come to a high Flood. And again, as 
thoſe Lights paſſing the Meridian decline ro the 

Weſt, and run the Circuir of the Ebbing Quarrter, 

ſo the Water decreaſeth and rerurneth ag1in from 

whence it came. Again, as they ſet under the 

Weſt Horizon, and enter into the ſecond Flowing 

uarter, ſv the Sea beginnerh again to flow, and 

ſtill encreaſerh until they come to the point of the 

Night Meridian : and then again it ebbeth, ac- 


COMMENTARIES. 


much as every kind of theſe might be called borh 


bÞ 


cording as the Sun and Moon are carried in the 
other Ebbing .Quarter from the Night Meridian 
to the Weſt Horizon. 

And hence it happeneth that in Conjunction or Spring4ide:. 
New of the Moon, when the Sunj;and the Moon 
are carried both rogether in the ſame flowing and 
ebbing quarters, that then the Floods and Ebbs 
are very great : and likewiſe in oppoſition or Full 
of the Moon, when theſe Lights are carried in 
oppoſire Quarters, which we have deſcribed to be 
of the ſame nature, either Ebbing or Flowing, 
thar then in like manner the Tides are great : for- 
aſmuch as both theſe Planets, through the ſymbo- 
lizing quarters wherein they are carried, do joyn 
their forces tro make perfect this work of Nature 
in the ebbing and flowing of the Sea. And con= 
trariwiſe in a Quadrare Aſpect (as the Aftrono- 
mers call it) or quarter age of the Moon, when 
as the Moon is carried in a flowing quarter, and 
at the ſame inſtant the Sun doth happen to be in 
an ebbing or decreaſing quarter, as the courſe of 
Nature dorh neceſſarily require, then are the Tides 
leſſened, as daily experience dorh witneſs. 

And foraſmuch as both the right Horizon and 
the Meridian alſo divide every diurnal Circle, 
which eirher the Sun or the Moon make in 
their revolutions, into equal parts ; it followeth 
that every Tide is continually meaſured with the 
quantity of fix hours: and therefore that which 
Ceſar here ſaith, muſt needs be true, that in the 
{pace of rwelve hours there are always two high 
Tides. And leſt any Man ſhonld imagine that 
every Inland Ciry ſtanding upon an ebbing and 
flowing River, may take the compurartion of the 
Tide according to this rule ; let him underſtand 
that this which I have delivered is to be conceived 
principally of the Sea it ſelf, and ſecondarily of 
ſuch Ports and Havens as ſtand either near or up- 
On the Sea: bur where a River ſhall run many 
Miles from the Sea, and make many wines Me- 
anders before ir come to the place of calculation, 
ir muſt needs loſe much of this rime before men- 
tioned. And thus much I thought convenient to 
inſert in theſe diſcourſes rouching the - ebbing and 
flowing of the Sea, as nor impertinent to Martial 
Re . FI CN Ts” 

oncerning the Shipping of the Romans, where- 7 um 

of Poſterity hath ne reid the bare Names, _ 
and fome few circumſtances touching the manner 
of their Equipage, the Criticks of theſe times have 
laboured ro ter forth a Fleet an{werable to thar 
which the terms and Title mentioned in Hiſtory 
ſeem to report : bur yet the gain of their Voyage 
dorh nor anſwer their charge. For Many Men 
reſt unſatisfied, firſt touching the Names them- 
ſelves, whereof we find theſe kinds : 


Longa. Triremes, 
Names Onerarias. Quadriremes. 
Attuarias. Quinqueremes. 


The firſt we may underſtand ro be Gallies or 
Ships of ſervice ; the ſecond Ships of burthen ; rhe 
third Ships that were driven forward with force 
of Oars ; and the reſt ſounding according to their 
Names, for I dare nor intitle them wirh a more 
particular deſcriprion. Now wherher theſe Names 
Longas and Atuarias, were a ſeveral fort of Ship- 
ping by themſelves, or the general Names of the 
Quadriremes, Triremes and Quinqueremes , foraſ- 


Longas and Attuarias ; as it yet remaineth in con- 
rroverfie, ſo it is not much marcrial to that which 
we ſeek after. Bur that which moſt rroublerh our 
Sea-Criricks is, in what ſenſe they may under=- 
Rand theſe Vocabularies, Triremes, Quadriremes, 
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Lib, 28, 


Obſervations upon Ca$ak's 


and Quinqueremes : whether they were ſo termed 1n 
regard of the number of Rowers or Water-men 
that rowed continually at an Oar, as the cuſtom 
of the Gallies is at this day ; or otherwiſe, becauſe 
2 Trireme had three orders of; Oars on either 
ſide, a Quadrireme four, and a Quinquereme five, 
whereof they took their diſtin&tion of Names. 

Such as hold that a Trireme had on each fide 
three ranks of Oars, and ſo conſequently of a 
Quadrireme and Quinquereme, alledge this place 
of Livy to make good their opinion. In the Wars 
berween Rome and Carthage, Lelius meeting with 
Aſdrubal in the ſtreights of G:braltar, each of them 
had a Quinquereme and ſeven or eight Triremes a 
piece : the Current in that place was fo grear, 
that it gave no place to Art, bur carried the Veſ- 
ſels according to the fall of the Billow-: in which 
uncertainty the Triremes of the Carthaginian cloſed 
with the Q1inquereme of Lzlius ; which either be- 
cauſe ſhe was pondere tenacior, as Livy faith, or 
otherwiſe for that pluribus remorum ordinibus ſcin- 
dentibus vertices, facilius regeretur, in regard of 
the plurality of Banks of Oars which reſiſted the 
Billows and ſtemmed the Current,ſhe ſunk rwo of 
the Tr:iremes, and ſo got the Victory. From hence 
they prove that a Qrinquereme had plures remo- 
rum ordines than a Trireme had; and therefore 
it took the name from the plurality of Banks of 
Oars, and not from the number of Men that 
rowed at an Oar. 

Bur the contrary opinion doth interpret Ordo 
remorum to be a couple of Oars one anſwering 
anorher on each fide the Veſſel, which we call a 
pair of Oars : So that a Quinquereme being, far 
greater and longer than a Trireme, had more 
pairs of Oars than a Trireme had, and thoſe Oars 
were handled with five Men at one Oar, accor- 
ding to the uſe of our Gallies at this day. 


Tie manner of © But to leave this, and come to their manner of 


Sea-fghts. 


Lib. 2. de 
bells crvils. 


.Sea-fights: we muft underſtand that the Romans 
wanting the uſe of Artillery, and managing their 
Ships of War with force of Oars, failed not to 
make uſe of rheir Art in their conflicts and en- 
counters by Sea : for all their Ships of ſervice, 
which we term Men of War, carried a ſtrong 
Beak-head of Iron, which they called Roſtrum, 
with which they ran one againſt another, with as 
great violence and fury as their Oars could carry 
them. And herein Art gave great advantage ; 
for he that. could beſt skill ro rurn his Ship with 
greateſt celerity, and ſo fruſtrate an offer, or with 
{peedy and ſtrong agitation follow an advantage, 
commonly got the Victory. | 

In the Bartel which D. Brutus had with the 
Maſſlians, we tread that two Triremes charging 
the Admiral wherein Brutus was, one at the one 
ſide and the other at the other, Brutus and his 
Mariners ſo cunningly handled the matter, thar 
when they ſhould come to the hurt, they ſpeedily 
in a rrice of rime wound themſelves from between 
them, and the two Triremes met with ſuch a 
catreer one againſt anorher, thar one brake her 
Beak-head, and the other ſplit with the blow. 

For this $kill and fortune withal Euphranor 
the Rhodian was of great fame. in Ceſar's time, 
although his end found roo true the ſaying of the 
Hiſtorian, that whom Fortune honoureth with 
many good haps, ſhe oftentimes reſerveth ro a 
harder deſtiny ; as other Sea-men befides Ez- 
phrancr can truly witneſs. : 

This firſt brunt being ended, when they came 
to grapple and boarding one another , then the 
Art and Practices of their Land-ſervices came in 
uſe : for they erected Turrets upon their Decks, 
and from rhem they fought with Engines and Caſt- 
ing-weapons, as Slings, Arrows, and Piles ; and 


when they entered, they ſought with Sword and 
Targer. Neither did the legionary Soldier find 
any difference when he came to the point berween 
their Fight at Sea and thar at Land ; ſaving that 
they could nor be martialled in Troops and Bands, 
in regard whereof the Sea-ſervice was counted 
more baſe and diſhonourable ; and the rather, 
inaſmuch as it decided the Controverſfie by Slings 
and Cafting-weapons, which kind of Fight was 
of leſs honour than buckling at handy-blows. 


CHAP: YH. 
The Bartel continueth ; and Ceſar overcometh. 


\ He Romans having taken Town after 
another, the Enemies ſtill conveyed them- 
ſelves to the next ; ſo that Caiar deem- 
ing it but loſt labour, whilſt he could nei- 

ther hinder their eſcape, nor do them any miſchief, 

reſolved to wait the coming of his Navy. Which 
was no ſooner arrived, but the Enemy deſcrying it, 
preſently made out 220 Sail of Ships well-appointed 
and furniſhed in all reſpefs to oppoſe them. Neither 

did Brutus the Admiral, nor any Tribune or Centu= 

rion in his Navy know what to do, or what courſe of 

Fight to take : for the Shipping of the Gauls was 

ſo ſtrong, that the Beak-head of their Quinquere- 
mes could perform no ſervice upon them ; and al- 
though they ſhould raiſe Turrets according to their 
uſe, yet theſe would not equal in height the Poup 
of the Enemies Shipping ; ſo that therein alſo the 

Gauls had advantage. For as the Romans could 

20t much annoy them with their Weapons, in regard 

they lay ſo low under them ; ſo on the contrary their 

Darts muſt needs fall with great advantage upon 

the Romans. Yet one thing there was amongit their 

Proviſions which ſtood them in great ftead : for the 

Romans had provided great ſharp Hooks or Sickles, 

which they put upon great and long Poles ; theſe 

they faſtened to the Tackling which held the Main- 
yard to the Maſt ; and then haling away their Ship 
with force of Oars, they cut the ſaid Tackling, and 
the Main-yard fell down. Whereby the Gauls, 
whoſe only hope for their Navy conſiſted in the Sails 
and Tackling, loſt at one inſtant both their Sails and 
the uſe of their Shipping : 4nd then the Controver- 
fie fell within the compaſs of Valour, wherein the 

Romans exceeded the Gauls ; and the rather, inaſ= 

much as they fought in the ſight of Cxlar and the 

whole Army, no valiant A could be ſmothered in 
ſecret ; for all the Hills and Clifts which afforded 
near proſpe&# into the Sea, were covered with the 

Roman Army. 

Their Main-yards being cut down, and the Ro- 
mans (though every Ship of theirs had two or three 
of the Enemies about it) endeavouring with great 
fury to board them, failed not to take many of their 
Ships : which the Gauls perceiving, and finding no 
remedy nor hope of reſiſtance, began all to fly, and 
turning their Ships before the Wind, were upon a 
ſudden ſo becalmed, that they were able to make 
70 way at all, Which fell out very fitly for the 
Romans, who now fighting Ship to Ship, eaſily took 
them, inſomuch that of ſo great a Navy very few 
(through the help of the Evening) eſcaped to Land, 
after they had fought the ſpace of eight hours : 
with which Battel ended the War with the Venerti, 
and the reſt of the Maritime Nations. For all 
ſorts of People both. young and old, in whom there 
was either Courage, Counſel, or Dignity, were pre« 
ſent at this Battel, and all the Shipping they could 
poſſibly make was here ingaged , taken and leſt ; 
fo that ſuch as remained knew not whither to go, 
nor how to defend their Towns any longer $8 

theres 


Cai. 
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The force of 
Indafiry. 


* La Perche, 


Czſar. 


* Roane. 
T Eureux, 


therefore yielded themſelves to Caeſar : towards whom 
he uſed the greater ſeverity, that he might thereby 
zeach all other barbarous People not to violate the 
Law of Nations by injuring Emhaſſadours : for þe 


flew all the Senate with the Sword, and ſold the 


People for Bond-ſlaves. 
OBSERVATION: 


| ba. this Battel I chiefly obſerve the good fortune 
which ufally atrendeth upon Induſtry : for a- 
mongſt other | gots ma which the diligence of 
the Romans had furniſhed our to the uſe of this 
War, they had made ready theſe Hooks, not for 
this intent wherein they were imployed, bur at all 
occaſions and chances rhat might happen, as ſer- 
viceable implements rather than principal inſtru- 
ments : and yer it ſo fell our, hat they proved 
the only means to overthrow the Gauls. Which 
proverh true the ſaying of Ceſar, That Induſtry 
commandeth Fortune, and buyeth good ſucceſs 
with extraordinary labour : for Induſtry in Action 
is as Importunity in Speech, which forcerh an aſ- 
ſent beyond rhe ſtrength of Reaſon, and ftriveth 
through continual purſuir, ro make good rhe mo- 
tives by often inculcations ; and ar length find- 
eth thar diſpoſirion which will eafily admit what- 
ſoever is required. In like manner, diligence and 
laborious induſtry, by circumſpe&t and' heedful 
carriage, ſeldom fail either by hap or cunning tro 
make good that part whereon the main point of 
the matter dependeth. For every action is en- 
tangled wirh many infinite Adherents, which are 
ſo interefſed in the marter, that ir ſucceedeth ac- 
cording as it iscarried anſ{werable to their natures. 
Of theſe Adherents, ſome of rhem are by Wi{- 
dom foreſeen, and directed ro that courſe which 
may fortunate the action ; the reſt being un- 
known, continue withour either dire&tion or pre- 
vention, and are all under rhe Regiment of For- 
rune ; foraſmuch as they are beyond the compaſs 
of our wiſeſt reach, and in the way either to aflift 
or diſadvantage. Of theſe Induſtry hath great- 
eſt Authority, inaſmuch as ſhe armerh her ſelf 


for all chances, whereby ſhe is ſaid ro command 
Fortune. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Sabinus overthroweth the * Unel;, with the 
manner thereof. 

Hile theſe things happened in the ſtate 

of Vannes, L. Tirurins Sabinus en- 

treth with his Forces into the confines 

of the Unelli. Over theſe Viridovix 
ruled , who was at preſent made Commander in 
chief of all the revolted Cities, which furniſhed 
him with a great and potent Army. Beſides ths, 
the * Aulerci, F Eburonices, and Lexovii having 
ſlain their Senate, becauſe they would not counte- 
nance the War, ſhut their Gates, and joyned with 
Viridovix. Alſo there came preat multitudes to 
them out of Gallia, Men of broken fortunes, Thieves 
and Robbers , whom the hope of prey and ſpoil 


had made to preferr the Wars before Husbandry 


and Day-labour. Sabinus encamping himſelf in & 
convenient place, kept his Soldiers within the Ram- 
pier. But Viridovix being lodged within leſs than 
two Miles of Sabinus his Camp, brought out hu 
Forces daily, and putting them in Battel, gave 
him opportunity to fight if he would : which Sa- 
binus refuſed in ſuch ſort, that he began not only 
to be ſuſpeted by the Enemy of Cowardice, but to 
be taunted with the reproachful ſpeeches of hs own 


COMMENTARIES, 


Soldiers. The opinion of his being fearful thus 
fſetled in the minds of the Enemy, he uſed all means 
to increaſe it, and carried it ſo well, that the Enc- 
my durſt approach the very Rampier of the Camp. 
The colour that he pretended was, that he thought 


| Tt not the part of a Legate, in the abſence of the 


General, to fight with an Enemy of that ſtrength, 
but upon ſome good opportunity, or in a place of 
advantage. In this gencral perſuaſion of fear, Sa= 
binus Joſe out a ſubtle-witted Gaul, an Auxili- 
ary in his Army, whom he perſuaded with great 
rewards and further promiſes to fly to the Enemy, 
and there to carry himſelf according to the ins 
ftrutions which he ſhould give him. This Gaul 
coming as a revolter to the Enemy, laid open un= 
to them the fear of the Romans; the extremity 
that Cxſar was driven into by the Veneti ; and 
that the night following Sabinus was about to with 
draw his Forces ſecretly out of his Camp, and to 
make all the haſte he could to relieve Caſar. Ups 
on which advertiſement, they all cryed out with one 
conſent, that this opportunity was not to be omitted-z 


7 


but ſetting apart all other deviſes, they would go and 


aſſault the Roman Camp. Many circumſtances per- 
ſuaded the Gauls to this reſolution: as firſt the 
lingring and doubt which Sabinus had made, when 
he was offered Battel ; ſecondly, the intelligence 
which this Fugitive had brought ; thirdly, the want 
of Vituals, wherein they had been negligent and un- 
aduiſedly careleſs ; fourthly, the hope they conceived 
of the War of Vannes ; and laſtly, for that Men 
willingly believe that which they would have come to 
paſs. The force of theſe motives was ſo ſtrong, that 
they would not ſuffer Viridovix nor the reſt of the 
Captains to diſmiſs the Council, until they had yield- 
ed that they ſhould take Arms, and go to the Ro- 
man Camp. Which being granted, they gathered 
Rubbiſh and Faggots to fill up the Ditch; and with 
chearful hearts, as though the Vitory were already 
gotten, they marched to the place where Sabinus was 
encamped ; which was the top of a Hill, riſing gently 
from a level, the quantity of one thouſand Paces. 
Hither the Gauls haſted with all expedition: and to 
the intent the Romans might not have ſo much time 
as to put on their Armour, the Gauls for haſte ran 
themſelves out of breath. 

Sabinus encouraging his Soldiers, gave the ſign of 
Battel ; and ſallyins out at two ſeveral Inlets of his 
Camp upon the Enemy, who were hindred with their 
loads of Rubbiſh, it fell out that through the oppor- 
tunity of the place, the wearineſs and unexperience 
of the Enemy, the valour of the Roman Soldter, and 
their exerciſe in former Battels, that the Gauls could 
not endure the brunt of the firſt Encounter, but pre- 
ſently betook themſelves to flight. Ours being tb 
and luſty purſued afrer and ſlew great numbers of 
them : then chaſing their Horſe, ſuffered very few 
of them to ſave themſelves by flight. And fo it 
happened, that at one time Sabinus had News of 
the overthrow at Sea, and Czlar of Sabinus's Vie 
ry by Land. Upon theſe Viftories all the Cities 
and States yielded themſelves to Titurius: for as 
the Gauls are forward to undertake a War, ſo are 
they weak in ſuffering, and impatient of the conſe= 
quents and calamities thereof. 


OBSERVATION. 


TR practice of a counterfeit fear .was often 
pur in uſe by the Roman Leaders, as well ro 


The «ſe which 
the Romans 
made of a 


diſappoint the expectation of an Enemy, as to countefes 
draw them into an inconvenience, and {o ro de- fear: 


fear them of their greateſt helps in time of Batrel. 
C.eſar coming to ſuccour the Camp of Cicero, made 
ſach uſe of this Art, that he put ro rout a great 
Army of the Gauls with a handful of Men : 

M : Which 
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Obſervations 
which I will referr-unto the place where it is par- 
ticularly ſer down by Czſar. 

The chiefeft thing in this place which broughr 
them to their overthrow was diſappointment : for 
it is a thing hardly to be digeſted in buſineſs of 
ſmall conſequence, to be fruſtrated of a ſerled 
expeCtarion, when the mind ſhall diſpoſe her ſelf 
ro one only intent, and in the upſhor meer with a 
contrary matter to croſs her purpoſes, and ſo de- 
feat her of that hope which the ſtrength of her 
reaſon hath entertained : how much more then in 
things of ſuch importance, when we ſhall proceed 
in a courſe of Victory, and humour our conceits 
with that we wiſh and would have to happen, and 
in the end meer either with bondage or death, 
muſt our beſt Wits be appalled, having neither re- 


ſpire nor means to think how the evil may be beſt 


prevented 2 Which the wiſe Romans weil under- 
ſtood, and counted it no diſhonour to be reproach= 
ed with ſhameful Cowardice, by ſuch as knew 
not the ſecrets of Wiſdom ; while they in the 
mean time foreſaw their good fortunes, ſhrowded 
under the Cloak of a pretended diftruſt. 

Let theſe Examples inſtruct a Leader ſo ro take 
the opportunity "4 any ſuch forrune, thar in the 
execution he omir not the chiefeſt poinrs of Order 
and Diſcipline, as well for the better effecting of 
the deſign. as for his own ſafety, and the ſecurity 
of his Army. For Order is as the finews and 
ſtrength of Martial Diſcipline, uniting the parti- 
cular Members into the firm compoſition of a 
well-proportioned Body : and ſo it maketh ir 
more powerful than any number of diſunired-parts, 
how able or infinite ſoever. 

I might here alledge infinite Examples to con- 
firm this truth : bur ler the Bartel of Dreux ſerve 
for all; wherein the Proteſtants, overchargin 
the Catholick Army, followed the rerreart fo hard, 
that they quickly became Maſters of the Field ; 
and then neglecting Martial Diſcipline, fell in 
confuſedly with the broken multitude, ro make 
the Vidtory more glorious by ſlaughter and mor- 
rality. The Duke of Guiſe all rhis while budged 
not a foot ; bur in unexampled patience kept his 
Regiment cloſe rogether, and would nor ſuffer 
them to reſcue their General that was taken, until 


the Regiment of the Prince of Conde was likewitc 


diſperſed and broken: and then perceiving no 
difference of order between the victor Proteſtant, 
and the vanquiſhed Catholick, he diffolved thar 
terrible Cloud thar had hung fo long in ſuſpence, 
and ſo changed the fortune of the day, that he 
rook the chiefeſt of their Princes priſoners, with 
little or no loſs of his own Men : So powertul is 
Order in the deeds of Arms, and of {uch conſe- 


quence in obtaining Victory. And thus we have 


firſt ſeen the inconveniences which a counterfeir 
fear, well difſembled, may caſt upon a credulous 


.and unadviſed Enemy, when pretence and ap- 


pearance hath broughr them into an errour, which 
their own creduliry doth afterward avouch : and 
ſecondly, whar ftrength and ſafery confifterh in 
Order ; and how powerful it is ro throw down, 
and to ſer up. 


CHAP. Dx 
The Proceedings of Craſſus in Aquitain. 


T the ſame inſtant of time it happened alſo, 
that Pub. Craſſus coming into Aquitania 
(which both in regard of the large extent of 

| the Countrey, as alſo for the multitude of 

the Inhabitants, was named the third part of Gallia) 


end conſidering that he was to make War in theſe 


upon CaSAR's 

parts where L. Valerius Praxconius the Legate was 
lain, and the Army overthrown, and where Lucius 
Manilius was fain to fly, with the loſs of his Carri- 
ages ; he thought that his Affairs required no mean 


diligence : and therefore having made proviſion of 
Corn, and muſtered many Auxiliary Forces, and 


* ſent for many valiant and prudent Men by name * xyocaii 


from Tolouſe, Carcaſone, and Narbone, C:t:es 
bordering upon the Province, he carried his Army in= 
to the confines of the Sontiates. Mhich was no 
ſooner known, but they levied great Forces both of 
Herſe and Foot, and with their Horſe, in which their 
principal ſtrength conſiſted, charged upon the Ro= 
mans in their march: which being eaſily repelled, as 
ours followed the retreat, ſuddenly the Infantry of 
the Gauls ſhewed it ſelf in a Valley as it lay in 
ambuſh. Theſe ſetting upon the Romans renewed 


_ the Battel, and there the Fight continued hot a long 


time. The Sontiates —_ animated with the for- 
mer Vifories, ſaw all the hope of Aquitain rely up= 
on their virtue ; and the Romans on the other fide 
defired to ſhew what they were able to do of them=- 
ſelves, without their grand Captain, and under the 
condufF' of a young Soldier. At length the Enemy 
overpowered with Proweſs, and wearied with Wounds, 
betook themſelves to flight ; of whom the Romans 
flew a great number, and then marched direfaly to 
the Town of the Sontiates, and laid ſiege unto it : the 
ſiege grew hot, the Romans approaching the Walls 
with Vines, Turrets, and Mounts. The Townſmen 
defended themſelves ſometimes by ſallying out, ſome= 
times by undermining the Mounts and Fortifications, 
wherein the Aquitani are very skilfull. But when 
they perceived the induſtry of the Romans to exceed 
all that they were able to do, they intreated Craſſus 
to accept their Surrender. Which being granted, and 
all the Army intending the delivery of their Arms, 
Adcantuanus their chief Magiſtrate fled out in the 
mean time at another Port of the City, with ſix 
hundred devoted Companions, whom they called Sol- 
durii; whoſe manner is, to enjoy all good things in 
common with thoſe whem they have choſen for their 
Friends ; and if any misfortune befall them, either 
to die with them, or preſently kill themſelves : nei= 
ther was it ever known in the memory of Man, that 
any of them refuſed to die when his Friend was ſlain. 
But as they attempted to eſcape, the Soldiers that 
kept that part of the Fortification, as they ſignified 
his evaſion by a clamour and ſhout, the reſt betook 
themſelves to Arms, and ſo after a ſharp confli&, 
repelled him again into the Town ; where he defired 
to be taken in the number of the ſubmiſſove multi= 
tude ; which was granted. Craſſus, having taken 
Hoſtages of them, went into the confines of the Vo- 
cares and Taruſartes. 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


Þ Bees Skilfull and experienced Mcn which 
Craſſus ſent for our of all the Cities in 
Aquitain, were thole whom the Romans called 
Evocati, ſuch as were free from warfare, and ex- 
empred by their Laws from giving their names 
in Muſters, either by reaſon of their years, or the 
Magiſtracy which they had born, or for ſome 
other cauſes which gave them that privilege : 
and in that regard were ſent for | by Letters, 
intreating their affliftance in the carriage of thar 
War, as Men well acquainted wirh the nature 
of {uch buſineſs. Their places were nothing 
inferiour to the Cenrurions for adviſe and di- 
rection, alrhough they had no part in Command 
or Authority, 


Toe 


Lib, HI. 


Lib. 7. de 


B:!lo Gal. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


W* this fight we may further obſerve their man- 

ner of defence againſt Mounts and Cavaliero's ; 
which we find chiefly ro be Mines. Foſephus in 
the Fewiſh War faith, that the Romans having 
raiſed an exceeding high Mount, the Fews under- 
mined the ſame with ſuch Arr, thar as they digged 
underneath, they ſupported the Mount with huge 
Props and Planks that it might nor ſhrink : And 
watching a time of greateſt advantage, they ſer 
all rhe rimber-work which underpropped the 
Mount, on fire ; which raking fire with the help 
of Brimſtone and Pitch, the Mount fell upon a 
ſudden, to the great terror and amazement of rhe 
Romans. 

Ar the Stege of Avaricum, we find how the 
Gauls by undermining did take the Earth from 
the Mount, as faft as it was carried unto ir by the 
Romans; and ſo kept it from rifing, and made 
ir nneffetual. Bur if ir were for the inoſt part 
made of Wood, or other combuſtible matter, rhey 
ſoughr then by all means to burn ir; as it ha 
pened at the Siege of Maſſilia: And oftentimes 
when both burning and undermining failed, they 
confronted it with another Mounr within the 
Walls, to diſappoint rhe diſadvantage by equal 
conteſting of it, and fo made it unprofitahle. 

Concerning Mines, thus much may I ſay with- 
our prejudice to that Art, thar rhe chiefeſt points 
ro be reſpected, are theſe : Firſt, the rrue diftance 
to a deſigned place ; which 1s beſt gor by inſtru- 
ment and help of Geometry, where other marks 
of certainty are wanting. Secondly, the directi- 
on of the Mine, that we may nor err in our courſe 
which the Compaſs affordeth. Thirdly, the 
{ſtrengthening of the Mine with timber-work, if 
need require. Laftly, the countermining and 
croſs-meeting. All which parts have very many 
Circumſtances, and require a larger diſcourſe than 
may be rhought pertinent for this place. 


* The Third OBSERVATION. 


Dh ſtrange contrac&t berween theſe 'Solduri: 
and their Chieftain may well deſerve a place 
amongſt theſe obſervations, eſpecially conſidering 
rhe obligatory conditions which either parry ſtood 
bound to obſerve : For the Captain was to make 
his Selduriz partakets of all his happineſs in this 
life, in regard whereof rhey were to take part of 
wharſoever ill chance or diſaſter ſhould happen to 
befall him. If death which, is the laſt end of all 
ſenſual miſery, took hold of their head, theſe de- 
voted were ried voluntarily to follow him rhe ſelf- 
ſame way: Neither in any memory was there 
( ſaith he) ever Man found rhar refuſed to die, if 
he ro whom he was devoted chanced ro be lain, 
Which bloody league of amiry as it was repug- 
nant to the courſe of Nature, multipyling particu- 
lar deſtiny to a general calamity ; ſo was ir dan- 
gerous in a well-ordered Stare, if the Ring-leader 
were either ambirious, or ſought to practiſe any 
thing contrary ro good government : For he him- 
{elf would preſume much upon the afliſtance of 
his Solduriz; and they on the other fide muſt 
needs wiſh well ro his attemprs, that were ſo in- 


terefſed in his Life and Death. 


COMMENTARIES. 


CHAFE a 
The Gar! raiſe new Forces againſt Craſſus, 


He barbarous Gauls were much troubled, 
that a Town of that ſtrength both by na- 
ture and art ſhould ſo ſoon be taken ; and 
therefore they ſent Embaſſadors into all 
quarters, conjured one with another, confirmed their 
Covenants with mutual Hoſtaves, and levied what 
Power they were able to make ; ſending for aid out 
of Spain, and from other States that bordered upon 
Aquitain. At the coming of theſe Forces they be- 

gan to make War with a great power, and with ma- 
ny Soldiers of great Fame : For they appointed ſuch 

Leaders as had ſeen the experience of Sertorius his 
Wars, and were great in the opinion of Men for their 
hill and Ted' in the Art Military. Theſe ac* 
cording to the cuſtom of the People of Rome, began 
to take places of advantage, to fortifie their Camp, 
and to intercept the Romans from free paiſage of 
Convoys, and neceſſary intercourſes. vich when 
Craflus perceived, and conſidering withall that his. 
own Forces were ſo few that he could not well dif- 
member them upon any ſervice or advantage and 
that the Enemy went out at his pleaſure, kept the paſ- 

ſages, and left notwithſtanding a ſufficient Garriſon 
in his Camp, by which means Corn and Proviſion would 
in time row ſcarce with him, whilſt the Enemy 
waxed every day ſtronger ; he thought it . his beſt 
courſe not to linger any longer, but preſently to give 
them battel. 

The matter being referred to a Conncil of War, 
when he underſtood that all Men were of the ſame 
opinion, he appointed the next day to give them bat- 
tel: And in the dawning putting his Men in a dou- 
ble Battel, and placing the Auxiliary Forces in the 
midſt, he attended 7s what the Enemy would do. 
The Gauls, although they were perſwaded that they 


might adventure battel, both in regard of their multi= 


tude and ancient proweſs of War, as alſo in reſpet 
of the ſmall number of the Romans ; yet they thought 
zt better to block up the paſſages, and ſo cut off all 
Carriages and Convoys of Corn, and fo the” Vittory 
would follow without Bloodſhed : And if the Romans 
for want of Corn ſhould offer to make a retreat, they 
would then ſet upon them as they marched, wearied 
with travel, heavy laden with their burthens, and 
dejeed in their ſpirits, This reſolution being ap- 
proved by the whole Council of the Gauls, when the 
Romans embattelled their Forces, they kept their 
Men within their Camp. 


The Firſh OBSERV ATION. 


Cxſats 


His Sertorius had followed the faction of Ma= gertorius: 


rius and Cinna, and when Sylla had over- 
thrown borh the elder and younger Marius, he 
fled into Span, and there maintained the quarrel 
on foot againſt Pompey and Metellus, and over- 
threw them in many Bartels : but in the end was 


treacherouſly ſlain by Perpanna at a Panquet. He + 


was a Man of great {pirit, and of admiral diſpatch ; 
and under him were theſe Caprains brought u 
which. Ceſar commenderh for their Skill in Arms. 


The Second OBSERV AT1O N. . 


1 Hiſtories ' propounding to our conſideration 
L the Deeds and Monuments of former Ages, we Two means te 
may obſerve two eſpecial means which rhe great «eve Vi- 


Y T7 F S & and t 
Commanders of rhe World have entertained to ,,,>...h.. 
archieve Victory and over-maſter their Enemies : our Enewies 


the firſt by cunning'and wiſe catriage of a marrer ' 
before it come to tryal by blaws ; the ſecond 


Obſervations upon CxSARS 


by forceable means and waging of Batre]: The one 
proceeding from wiſdom and the better faculties of 
the Soul; and the other depending upon the 
ſtrength and ability of the Body. | 

Concerning the firſt, it hath ever been held more 
honourable, as better ſuiting the worth of the Spi- 
rit and the divine efſence of our nature, ſo to direct 
the courſe of an action, that the adverſe part may 
be weakened by wir, and prevented in the projects 
of their better fortunes by anticipation of means 
and occaſions, and ſo through advantages taken 
from their own proceedings, to be driven to that 
exigent which may determine of the controverhe 
betore they come to blows, and conclude the mar- 
ter by terms of Art taken from. the directions of 
good providence. For to ſpeak a truth, rhe action 
of Batrtel, as it is the laſt part in thar faculty, ſo ir 
is the worſt in regard of Chriſtian duty, arid better 
firterh the progeny of Lamech his ſecond Wite 
( which rhe Divines do note to be born to the ruin 
and deſtruction of Mankind ) than the Children 
of grace, whole joy conſiſteth in peace and love. 

Ceſar in rhe firſt of the civil Wars reſpected the 
ſame thing, bur from other grounds: For having 
ſhut up. Af-anius and Petreius in a place of diſad- 
vantage, ſo as: he might have cut them off withour 
further trouble ; yer foraſmuch as he foreſaw the 
Vidtory coming towards him without blow or 
wound, he thus anſwered his Captains that were 
earneſt upon the Enemy ; Cur etiam ſecundo Pra- 
[io, aliquos ex ſuis amitteret ? Cur vulnerari paterc= 
tur optime de ſe meritos Milites 2 Cur denique for- 
tunam periclitaretur 2 Why ſhould he loſe any of 
is Soldiers in Battel, though he got the day ? 
Why ſhould he ſuffer rhoſe ro be wounded who 
had. deſerved. ſo highly at his hands? Or why 
ſhould he hazard his goud fortune ? And this 
courſe did theſe Gauls rake, which under Sertorius 
had learned the Roman Art, and the Roman in=- 
duſtry: And were now become ſo expert, thar 
they had almoſt beaten the Remans at their own 
Weapon. 

This firſt means is principally tro be embraced, 
as the ſafeſt. way in theſe uncertain and caſual 
events: . For that which reſteth upon corporal 
ſtrength, and maketh execution rhe means ro a 
Concluſion, is very terrible even to the better par- 
ty, full of hazard, and of little certainty. For it 
wcre a miracle of Forrune never heard of yer, ſo 
to carry a Battel upon whar advantage or means 
ſoever, thar the victor Army ſhould buy 1o great a 
Fortune without bloodſhed or loſs of Men ; and 
ered a Trophy ro Honour ar rhe ſole coſt of the 
SO withour loſs or expence of his own trea- 
ure. 

And for the uncertainty in a Battel, who know- 
eth not what infinite chances and changes may 
happen in eyery ſmall Moment of time, to turn the 
fortune of the day to this or that Party, and make 
both fides unconſtant in their affections, by pre- 
ſenting them interchangeably with hope ard tear, 
Joy and ſorrow? And therefore Ceſar thought ir 
not beſt to tempt the way wardneſs of Fortune, when 
by other means he mighr obtain his defires. 

This, I ſay, is chiefly to ,be embraced, if our 
means will afford us that happineſs : Burt howſoe- 
ver I hold it wiidom ſo to entertain this courſe of 
Victory, that we omit not the chiefeſt helps of fur- 
therance when it cometh to blows ; bur to think 
of this Conqueſt by Art and Wir, as neceſlary if our 
means will ſerve us to compaſs it ; and of the other, 
as neceſſary whether we will or no : For the Hiſto- 
ry makerh it plain, that when Brutus found himſelf 
deſtitute of means to undertake that courſe of Vi- 
cory which proccedeth from providence and di- 
ſcreet carriage, he then betook himſelf neceſfarily 


to the latter, and by the help of Bartel ſoughr ro 
free himſelf from thoſe diſadvantages into which 
the Gauls had brought him. 


The Third OBSERV ATION. 


T Obſerve further out of this place, that what 
1 courſe ſoever be taken, a diſcreer Leader will 
not eaſily forego an advantage without great af- 
ſurance of a better fortune, nor change the certain- 
ty of a benefit upon probabilities of other hopes, 
until it have paid him the intereſt of his expectati- 
on, and wrought thar effect which ir promiſed ro 
perform. For ſo he might forego his Fortune, by 
preſuming too much upon the favour of future 
Chances, which are often ſeen ro croſs our pur- 
poſes, rather than to further the way which 1s 
taken. 


The Fourth OBSERVATION. 


| Ye eine I obſerve this double Battel ro be an- 
L ſwerable to the ſmall number of the Roman 
Forces : For their uſual manner was to make atri- 
ple Barrel, that the firſt mighr have a ſecond and a 
third help ; bur where their number would not af=- 
ford that commodity, they then made two Batrels, 
that there might be the ſuccour of a ſecond ſupply. 
Bur they never fought with one ſingle Barrel, for 
ought rhaf may be gathered by their Hiſtories. 


The Fifth OBSERVATION. 


EH laſt thing which I obſerve is the place 
where Craſſus beſtowed the Auxiliary Forces, 


in the diſpoſition of his Troops to Battel, which is 4/ teftond 
here ſaid to be in Mediam Aciem ; for as their Ar= i Bard. - 


mies were divided into three Bartels, ſo every Bat- 
tel was divided into three parts, the two Wings and 
the body, wherein theſe Auxiliary Forces were in 
this ſervice beſtowed: : Of theſe: he afterward ſaith, 
that inaſmuch as he durſt not pur any confidence in 
them, he commanded them to ſerve the Remans in 
time of Batrel with Stones and Weapons, and to 
carry Earth and Turf to the Mount. The reaſon 
why ſuſpected Troops are placed in the bedy, ra- 
ther than in either of the Wings, is, for that the 
Bartel hath nor ſuch ſcope to fling our, or take ad- 
vantage , of place ro do miſchief, as the Wings 
have : For whereſoever there have been ſer Bat- 
rels fought, the ſtrength of their Army conſiſted al- 
ways in the Wings, as the two principal inftru- 
ments of the Bartel ; and as long as theſe ſtood 
ſound, the Victory went always certain on' that 
part ; for the Wings both kepr the Enemy. from 
encompaſling about rhe body of their Army, and 
had the advantage alſo of charging upon the open 
fide of their adverſary. 

Art the Bartel of Canne, Hannibal put the weak- 
cſt of his Forces in the Barttel, and advancing them 
rowards the Enemy left the two Wings behind : 
90 that when the Enemy came to charge upon rhe 
Barrel, they eafily beat them back, and as they fol- 
lowed the retreat fell in between the two Wings, 
wherein the ſtrength of the Army conſiſted ; and 
being by them encompaſſed: on each fide, were 
defeated and overthrown. And thus we ſee the 
2dvantage which a. General hath when his wo 
Wings ſtand firm, although rhe Bartel fhrink in the 
Encounter. Hannibal in the Battel he had with 
Scipio in Africh , placed the Strangers in the front 
and in the rere ; according peradventure as he 
fourd their number, and the ule of their Arms : 
Which are circumſtances to be cenſidered in 
this caſe, and depend rather upon the judgment ofa 
General, than of any preſcriprion that can be given 
in this matter. | CHAP. 


Lib. IL. 


Cxlar. 


COMME 


G19A Pi: AL 


Craſſus taketh the Camp of the Gau!s : And with 
their overthrow endeth thar War. 


Raſſus underſtanding their drift, and finding 
his Men chearful and willing to fight, the 
whole Army crying out that they ſhould ſtay 
no longer, but immediately ſet upon the Enc- 
mes in their Camp, encouraged his Soldiers, and to 
the contentment of all Men went direfly to the place 
where they were lodred: And as ſome began to fill up 
the ditch, and others with caſting Weapons to beat 
the Gauls from the rampier, he commanded the Au= 
xiliary Forces, of whom he had no great aſſurance, to 
bring Stones and IV/eapons to the Soldiers that fought, 
and to carry Earth and Turf to the Mount, that 'ſo 
they might make a ſhew of fighting. And on the 0- 
ther ſide, as the Enemy began valtantly to make reſi- 

ſtance, and to caſt their Weapons from the higher ground 
to the great hurt of the Roman Soldier ; the Horſe- 
men in the mean time riding about the Camp of the 
Gauls, brought word to Craſſus, that the rampier at 
the Decumane Port was not fortified with ſuch dili- 

gence as they found it in other places, but would admit 
an eaſi2 entrance. Craſſus dealt earneſtly with the 

Commanders of the Horſe to encourage their Men 
with great Promiſes and Rewards, and inſtrufted 
them what he would have done. They, according to 
their Inſtrutions, took four Cohorts that were left 
in the Camp freſh and no way tired, and carrying 
them a further way about, that they might not be 
diſcovered by the Enemy, while all Mens Eyes and 
Minds were intent upon the fight; they ſpeedily came 
to the place of the Fortifications which the Horſemen 
had found to be weak; which being eaſily broken 
down, they had entered the Camp before the Enemy 
erther ſaw them or could tell what wai done. And 
then a great clamour and ſhout being heard about that 

place, the Roman Legions renewing heir force, as 1t 

falleth out always in Lie of Vittory, began to charge 
them afreſh with great Fury. The Gauls being 
circumvented on each ſide, and deſpairing of their 
ſafety, caſting themſelves over the rampier, ſought by 
flight to eſcape the danger. But foraſmuch as the 

Country was open and champain, the Horſemen pur- 

Jued them with that execution, that of fifty thouſand 
which came out of Aquitain and Spain, there ſcarce 


remained the fourth part. 


Upon the News of this Fight the moſt part of the 
Aquirani yielded zo Cxfar, and of their own accord 
gore him Hoſtages: Amongſt theſe were the Tarbelli, 

!gerriones, Preciani, Vocates, Taruſares, Eluſa- 
res, Garites, Auſci, Garumni, Siburzares, and 
Cocaſates. Only ſome few that lived farther off, 
truſting to the coming on of the Winter, held off and 
did not ſubmit themſelves. 


OBSERVATION. 


NTARIES 


eminent elevations are of little uſe againſt Fortre(- 
ſes or Sconces, unleſs they over-top them ; which 
may be eaſily prevented, by raiſing the paraper of 
the Fortreſs in front, and the Curtain in Flank, ac- 
cording as rhe Enemy ſhall carry his Mounts-alotr ; 
and fo they ſhall never come to over-top the holds: 
Bur all Camps and Lodgings are taken, by the 
the head ; that 1s, by Mounts and Elevarions, 
which by the advantage of their height command 
the champain : For he holdeth it impoſſible to raiſe 
a Mount within the Camp in ſo ſhorr a-time, ro con- 
reſt rhar which the Enemy ſhall make withour. 
This Foundation being laid, he proceederh ro 
diſcover a way how to raiſe a Mount, in deſpite of 
the Enemy, which ſhall diſlodge them by force of 
Artillery, or murther them all wirhin their Tren- 


ches. And this he taketh from C-/.:y ar rhe Siege Lib, Zell 
a * 


of Gergobia. The ſubſtance of rhe matter conſi- 
{teth 1n a double Ditch, running like unto rhe line 
which the Geometricians call Helicall, By this 
double Ditch he maketh his approach to any place 
of moſt advantage, where he may in a night raiſe 
a Mount high enough for the ordinance to play up- 
on any quarter of the Camp. The cenſure of this 
practice I referr to our judicious Soldiets, who 
may, if it pleaſe them, rake a better view of rhe 
parriculariries of rhis Stratagem in Brancatio him- 
ſelf. Thus much I dare affirm in the behalf of 
theſe works, that they were of high eſteem amongſt 
the Romans, whom daily experience and exigents 
of hazard had taught ro find our the readieſt means 
both for ſecurity and Victory. And if our Soldi- 
ets could be brought ro taſte the commodity of 
theſe works, either by perſwafion or impulſion, 1t 
were the beſt part of their warlike Practices: But 
our Men had rarher fly upon deſperate adventures, 
and ſeek Victory in the jaws of Death, than to 
clear all hazard with pains and diligence. 


CHAP. XIL 


Ccſar undertaketh the War with the Menapii and 
 Morin:. 


A 


was almoſt at an end, yet foraſmuch as all 


only with the * Menapil ſtood out im Arins, 


61 


T the ſame time alſo, although the Summer Caſa. 


, d * 0. | 
Gallia was in peace, and the * Morin « ,,,,,,;. 


®* Celve and 


and had never either ſent Embaſſador, or otherwiſe Guvare. 


treated of Peace ; Cxſar thinking that War might 
quickly be ended, led his Army into their Coun= 
try. At his coming he found them to carry their 
Wars far otherwiſe than the reſt of the Gauls had 
dene ; for underſtanding that the greateſt Nations 
of Gallia, which had waged Bate) with the Ro- 
mans ;z .were beaten and overthrown ; and having 
whole Continents of Woods and Boggs in their Ter- 
ritories, they conveyed both themſelves and their 
goods into thoſe quarters. Calar coming to the be< 


ginning of the Woods, began to fortifie his Camp, not 


Lib. 3, diſcovering any Enemy near about himi ; but as his 


Averttmento 
ſecundo 


Rom this place Brancatio raketh occaſion to 
diſpure how an Enemy that is ſtrongly en- 


camped, and for ſome advantage will nor remove, 
may be diſlodged whether he will or no. A point 


of great conſequence in matrer of War, and 


therefore deſerveth due confideration. Concern- 
ing which he layeth this down for a Maxim, 
that all Forts and Strong-Holds are taken by the 
Foot ; and thar Camps and Lodgings are taken by 
the Head. By which is meant, thar he who pur- 
poleth to win a Fortreſs well manned and pro- 
vided, muſt firſt ger the Foot, and rake hold of the 
Ditch ; and then ſeize himſelf upon the rampier, 
and {o get the place: For he ſaith:that Mounts and 


Men were diſperſed in their charges, they ſuddenly ſal- 


lied out of the Woods, and aſſaulted the Romans ; but 
being ſpeedily driven in again, with the loſs of many 
of + 1c as the Romans followed them far into the 
Woods, they had ſome few of their Men flain. __ 
. The time that remained Czfſar reſolved to )pend 
in cutting down the Woods : And left the Soldiers 
might be taken unawares while they were buſied 
in that Work, he cauſed them to place all the 
Trees wich they cut down on either fide of the Ar 


my, that they might ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden. 


aſſaults, A great quantity of ground was thus rid 
within a few days, ſo that their Goods and Catrel 
| Was 


was taken by the Romans: But they themſelves 
were fled into thicker Woods. At which time there 
happened ſuch a continual Rain, as forced them to 
leave off the Work; and the Soldiers could no longer 
endure to lie in Tents of Shins : And therefore Cxlar, 
after he had waſted and ſpoiled their Country, burned 
their Towns and their Houſes, carried back his Ar- 
my, and placed them among the Aulerci, Lexovii, 
and in other Cities to Winter. in, which were ſub- 
dued in the late Wars. 


OBSERVATIO N. 


= Iriſh Rebels having the like commodiry 
cf Woods and Bogs, do entertain rhe like 
courſe of War as the Morin: did with Caſar. 
The means which he uſed ro diſappoint them of 
that practice was, to cut down the Woods ; which 
if it be thought monſtrous in this Ape, or ridicu- 
lous ro our Men of War, let them conſider that 
the Remn Diſcipline wrought greater cftects of 
Valour, than can be made credible by the uſe of 
theſe Times. For beſides their exquiſite Diſcipline, 
which of ir ſelf was able to frame Patterns of 
unexampled Magnanimirty, their Induſtry was ad- 
mirable in rhe execution thereof, and carried it 
with ſuch uncefſlanr Travel, that the Soldiers 
thought it great happineſs when they 'came to 
wage Battel with the Enemy ; and could have 
means ro quit their continual 'Travel with the 
hazard of their Lives. 

Neither ler it ſeem ſtrange that the Romans un- 
dertook to cut down the Woods; bur rather ler 
us admire their. facility in ſo difficult a Task : For 
as the Hiſtory witnefſeth, Magno ſpacio paucis 
aiebus confefto, incredibili celeritate, a great quan- 
tity of Ground was rid in a few days, with in- 
credible ſpeed. . And afrer the Woods were cut 
down, they took more pains in placing it on each 
ſide of the Legions to hinder any ſuddain Afaulr, 
than they did in cutting it down : Which deſer- 
veth as great admiration as the former parr. 
There is another place in the Sixth Book of theſe 
Commentaries, which expreſſeth more particular- 
ly the nature of ſuch Wars, and may ferve to ac- 
quaint us with thar which Ceſar did 1n theſe diffi- 
culries. 


_ Obſervations upon Casar's 


The Eburones, or the Men of Liege, had the 


like commodity of Woods and Boggs, and made 
uſe of them in the War they had with Caſar. 
The marter, ſaith he, required great diligence, 
not ſo much in regard of the peril of the whole 
Army ( for there could no danger come from an 
Enemy that was frighted and diſperſed ) as the 
ſafety of every particular Soldier, which in part 
did pertain to the welfare of the whole Army. 
For the deſire of a Booty carried many of the 
Soldiers far: from the Budy of the Army ; and 
the Woods being full of unknown and fecrer Paſ- 
ſages, would nor ſuffer them ro go either thick to- 
gether, or cloſe Embarrelled. 
have the War ended, and the Race of thoſe 
Wicked Men to be rooted out, he muſt of force 


If he deſired to 


make many {mall Companies, and divide his Men 
into many Bodies : But if he would have the 
Maniples to keep ar their Enfigns, as the diſct- 
pline and cuſtom of the Roman Army required, 
then the place was a ſhelter and defence to rhe 
Enemy. Neither did they want Courage to lay 
Ambuſhments, and to circumvent ſuch as rhey 
found alone ſtraggling from their Companies. In 
theſe difficulties rhere was as much done as dilt- 
gence could do, providing rather to be wanting 
in the offenſive part ( although all Mens Minds 
were ſet on Fire with Revenge) than to hurt the 
Enemy with the loſs of the Roman Soldier. 
Ceſar ſent Meſſengers ro the bordering States, to 
come our and Sack the £buroxes, and they ſhould 
have all the Prey for their Labour : Thar the 
Life of the Gauls, rather than his Legionary Sol- 
diers, might be hazarded in thoſe Woods ; as 
alſo that with ſo great a multitude, both rhe 
Race and Name > that People might be quite 
extinguiſhed. | | 

There are many particulars in this Relation 
which concern the true motion of the Ir:ſþ Wars, 
which may be better obſerved by ſuch as know 
thoſe Wars | experience, than by my ſelf thar 
underſtand them only by Relation : And there- 
fore to prevent {uch Exceptions as my Rule ſhall 
make of the Parallel in theſe two caſes, I will 
leave it to be done by themſelves. And thus 
ended the& Third Commentary. | 


The Duke of ROHANs REMARKS. 


place, we will obſerve the advantage of 

retrenching of Camps, which ſerve to 
bridle whole Countries, as Citadels do Ciries : 
The Romans having thereby only maintain'd fo 
many Conquer'd Nations under their Obedience. 
For the Armies that are Quarterd in divers 
Towns, may eaſily, thus ſeparated, be defeared 
in the whole, or in part by a Conſpiracy : Be- 
hides, the delights of Cities corrupr Milirary Di- 
ſcipline, and daſtardizes the moſt generous Cou- 
rages: And when there are more Fortreſſes than 
can well be kept, they muſt be diſmantled, to the 
end that nothing may be able to reſiſt the Army, 
which bcing always kept entire oppoſes the re- 


T's ended this War, in which, in the firſt 


newing of Conſpiracies ; it being moſt certain, 
Thar the beft way, not only to prevent the Re- 
volr of Conquer'd Provinces, bur alſo to preſerve 
ones own Country, againſt a Potent Enemy ( pro- 
vided care be taken not to want Proviſions) is to 
make ſtrong Retrenchments : For thoſe who pur 
themſelves abſolutely upon the Defenſive, ſhut- 
ting themſelyes up in Garriſons, muſt of neceffiry 
(unleſs they are reliev'd) periſh at laſt : By reaſon 
that the Country being deſtroy'd for the ſpace of 
rwo or three Years, the Cities muſt be famiſh'd 
of courſe, and conſequently will ſurrender, find- 
ing that you are no longer.in a Condition to de- 
fend them : Chuſing ro ſubmir to the Enemy, 
rather than ro periſh with you. 

Secondly, 


JLib. UI. 


Secondiy, We will confider how much Craſſus 
was pur to it, when he had to do with Captains 
that had ſerv'd under Sertorius, and who, accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of the Romans made uſe of rhe 
advantage of Places, to Fortifie their Camps, and 
ro cur off Proviſions from their Enemies, for by 
this manner of making War, they reduc'd the ſaid 
Craſſus to ſuch Straits, rhar he was forc'd to At- 
tack rhem within their Camp, and altho' he forc'd 
them, either becauſe his Soldiers were better, or 
becauſe he found out ſome defect in their Camp, 
it is moſt certain, that he undertook it more out 
of Deſpair than Reaſon, and only when he was 
reduc'd to the neceſſity of Starving. 

We will alſo obſerve, That nothing ſurpriz'd 
Cz/ar during all this War, whether he was At- 
tack'd in the open Field, or in his Camp, or Sur- 
priz'd, or whether his Enemies rerir'd into inac- 
cefſible Places ; he having all along purſu'd his 
Enemies every where, without omitting the leaſt 


point of Military Diſcipline. For tho' our Ene- 


COMMENTARIES. 


mies behave themſelves ſomerimes as if they were 
afraid; the betrer ro ſurpriſe us, we muſt never 
deſpiſe rhem, ſince our 'Trade is ſuch thar Faylts 
are irreparable, and that in one hours time we 
may loſe the Reputation we have acquir'd in 
Forty Years. 

To end this Diſcourſe, I will add, That the 
Cruelty Ceſar practisd on thoſe of Vannes, 
ought not in the leaft to reflect on the Clemency 
he has ſhewn during the whole courſe of his Life, 
bur that we ought ro believe, that he forc'd his 
narural Inclination in that ſevere Action, to cha= 
ſtiſe the violation of the Law of Nations, which 
they were guilty of, in deraining thoſe as Prifo- 
ners who went ro Trade with them as Friends : 
as alſo tro ſtrike a Terror into thoſe People who 
were ſo much inclin'd ro Revolt, by ufing them 
with great mildneſs, when they kept within rhe 
bounds of their Alliance, and with great rigour 
when they broke ir. 


The 
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* Thoſe of 
Zutphen. 
* of Haſſia. 


Czar. 


The Fouth COMMENTARY of the Wars in 


GAL 


LIA 


— 


The Argument, 


HE 
they 


hr 1g and Tenchtheri are driven to ſeek new Seats in Galia; 
rive the Menapiz out of their Territories : But in the end are 


Overthrown by Ceſar. That War being ended, he maketh a Bridge upon 


the Rhine, and carrieth his Army over into Germary. 


He taketh Revenge 


upon the Sicambri; and giveth liberty to the biz : Returneth into Gal/za, 
and carrieth his Army over into Brztaiz.; with the occurrences of that 


War. 


SBA EF: 1 


The * Uſipetes and * Tenchther: bring great mul- 
tirudes of People over the Rhine into Gallia. 
The nature of rhe Suevz. | 


HE Winter following, Pompey and 
Craflus being Conſuls, the Uſipetes and 
Tenchtheri, :wo German Natons, paſſed 
over the Rhine with great multitudes. of 
People, not far from the place where it falleth into 


' the Sea. The reaſon of their moving was, the ill en- 


treaty which for many Years together they had re- 
ceived of the Suevi, the greateſt and warlikeſt Na- 
tion amongFft the Germans. For theſe Suevi had 
one hundred Cantons or Shires, which yearly fur- 
niſhed their Wars with a Thouſand Men a piece ; 
and kept as many at home to maintain both themſelves 
and their Armies abroad: And theſe the Year fol- 
lowing were in Arms, and the other ſtayed at home 
and performed the like Duty ; and ſo by this means 
they all continued their Experience both of Tillage 
and matter of War. No Man had any ground pro- 
per to himſelf, neither might they abide longer than 
a Tear in one place. They lived chiefly upon Cattel 
and Milk, and uſed'much Hunting ; which was the 
cauſe (what through the gn? of their Diet, their 
continual exerciſe and liberty of Life, being never 
brought up to any Calling, or tied to any Diſ.soline, 
nor urged to any thing againft their Diſpoſition ) 
that they were ſtrong, and of a large Stature : And 
they had uſed themſelves ſo to it, that they never 
cared for any Cloathing in the coldeſt place they came 
in, more than Shins and Hides, which covered but 
part of their Body, the reſt being Naked : And they 
waſh their Bodies uſually in the Rivers. They have 
Merchants that frequent their Ports, not ſo much 
ro bring them any Commodities from abroad, as to 
buy the Prey and Spoil they take in War. And 
whereas the Gauls take much delight m Oxen and 
other Beaſts, and ſlick not to give any Price for 
them, the Germans care not for the bringing of them 
among them, but rather uſe their own miſhapen 
ugly Cattel, which, by daily inuring they bring to 


perform any Service. Their Horſemen. oftentimes, 
in time of Battel, forſook their Horſe, and fought 
on Foot ; their Horſes being taught to ſtand ſtill in 
one place, that when they would they might return 
unto them. Neither was there anything accounted 
more baſe or uſeleſs in the courſe of their Life, than 
to uſe Furniture for Horſe; : And therefore they 
would adventure to Charge upon great Troops of Horſe 
that uſed Equipage, with a few of their own Qua- 
lity. They admitted no Wine to be brought in unto 
them, leaſt it might effeminate their VWarlike In- 
ciination, or make them unapt for Labour. The 
greateſt Honour n their Opinion was, to have their 
ordering Territories lie waſte and deſolate : For ſo 
zt would be thought that many States together could 
not reſift their Conquering Valour : And it was re- 
ported, That the Country lay waſte from the Suevi 
one way, fix hundred Miles together, 


OBSERVF ATIO N. 


BY this practice of the Suev: ir appeareth, how 
little a naked reſolution of Valour availeth, 
when it wanteth the ornaments of Moral Carri- 
age and. Civil Diſcrerion, ro make uſe of that 
Greatneſs which Proweſs hath obtained : For 
notwithſtanding that they were a Nation borh 
Warlike, and of good Ability, they were ſo vainly 
carried on with a conceit of Manhood, thar it 
rended to no other end than to maintain Barba- 
riſm at home, and Deſolation abroad ; whereas 
true Valour is always ſubordinate to the preſerya- 
tion of Commonweals, and is as the defenſive 
Arms of Civil Society. Which I have the rather 
nored, inaſmuch as it reſemblerh an Humour thar 
aboundeth in this Age, eſpecially in the particular 
behaviour of our young Gallants ; whoſe naked: 
Valour revealing it felt only in the Lye and in 
the Stabb, for want of other afliftant Vertues ro* 
temper the heat of ſo brittle a Metal, leaderh 
them into ſuch inconveniences and diſordered 
Actions, that ir changerh the Nature thereof into 
giddy-headed Raſhneſs ; 'and in liew' of Vertues 
Guerdon, is repaired with deriſion. 

N C H AP. 


68 Obſervations upon Cn$AR'S 
and contrarieties of actions, continueth the ſame 
unto theſe times in the Inhabitants of thar Coun- 
wry, norwithftanding the” afterariom of "Cnftorns 
and People, or what elſe ſo long a time hath 
changed : which argueth the unreſiſtable Power of 
Celeftial influence , eſtabliſhing an uniformiry of 
Nature, according as the Seat of the place lieth 
__ of their powerful aſpect. | * 

he reaſon of the diverſity in the temperature 

of Nations which are differenced by North and 
Sourh, is not withour apparent cauſe attribured ro 
their nearneſs or diſtance from the courſe of the 
Sun, which diſtinguiſheth by hear and cold the 
Northern and Southern Climates of the Earth, 
and ſeparaterh the Inhabitants rhereof by the do- 
minion of their active qualities. But the reaſon 
why two Nations which are both in the ſame 
Climate, and under the ſame parallel, receiving 
_ the vertue of: the Celeſtial ies by the ſame 
for many years together, they were conſtrained. in , dawnfal and rebound of their Beams, being dif- 

the end to forſake their poſſeſſions, and wandering . ferenced only by Eaſt and Welt, are ſo much dif- 

the ſpace of three years through the Continent of united in Nature, and(o unlike in diſpoſition, is 

*Gueltres ang Germany, at laſt they arrived where the * Menapit; [not fo apparent : i whether ir be, as ſome have 

Cleve, inhabited the banks on either fide the River Rhine : imagined, foraſmuch as the all-incloſing Sphear, 

who beins terrified with the arrival of ſuch a mul= which remainerh quiet and immoveable above the 
titude, forſook all their dwellings beyond the Rzver, circuit of the firſt Moror, hath his parts diverſly 
and planted themſelves on this fide of the Water, ro diſtinguiſhed with variety of Properties, which by 
hinder the Germans from further paſſage. continual reference and mutual aipect are imprint- 

The Uſipetes with their aſſociates having tried ed in the correſpondent quarters of the Earth, 
all means, and not finding themſelves able to paſs and fo keep a perpetual reſidency of one and 
over by force for want of Boats, nor by ftealth, by the ſame quality in one and the ſame place, and 
reaſon of the diligent Watch of the Menapii, fain= make alſo the-yariety of faſhions in ſuch parts as 
ed a retreat to their old habitation : and after otherwiſe are equal. favourites. of the Heavens 
three days journey, their Horſemen in one night Majeſty, by receiving an equal meaſure of lighr, 
ſpeedily returned again, and flew the Menapii both heat and vertue ; or whether the faid quarters of 
unguarded and unprovided. - For they upon the de the Earth are in themſelves diverſly noted with 
parture of the Germans, feared not to return over ſeveral qualities, which appropriate the ſelf-ſame 
the River into their Towns and Houſes, Theſe being influence to their particular nature, and ſo alter ir 
flain and their Shipping taken , they got over the into many faſhions ; or whether there be ſome other 


CHAYPF. IL 


The Motives inducing the U/ipetes to come over 
| the Rhine into Gallia. 


Ext unto theſe Suevi inhabited the Ubi, 
. 4 very ample and potent State : and 

through their entercourſe and traffick, with 

Merchants, being ſeaſoned alſo with the 
manners of the Gauls their Neighbours, ſomewhat 
more civil than the reſt of the Germans. With 
theſe the Suevi had often waged Battel : and albeit 
they could not expel! them out of thetr Conntry, for- 
aſmuch as their State was very great and populous ; 
yet by continual incurſions they brought them under 
and much weakened their State. In the ſame caſe 
were the Uſiperes and Tenchtheri before menti- 
oned : for having made head; againſt the Suevi 


Czſar. 


4 


River before the reſt of the Menapit had any notice 
of their coming : by which means they eaſily diſpoſ= 


ſefſed them of their dwelling places, and lived that 


Winter upon the proviſion they found there. | 

Czſar underſtanding of theſe things, and fear- 
ing the weakneſs of the Gauls, inaſmuch as they 
are ſudden and quick in their reſolutions, and withal 
deſirous of novelty , he durſk no way truſt their 
unconſtancy : for it was their praftice and cuſtom 
to ſtay Travellers and Paſſengers, and (enquire of 
them wiat they either heard or knew concerning 
any thing that had happened ; and the common 
People would flock about Merchants in Fairs aud 
Markets, and learn of them whence they came, and 
what News they brought from thence : and by theſe 
rumours and hearſays they direed the main courſe 
of their aftions; whereof they could not but ſoon 
repent themſelves, being grounded upon ſuch weak 
entelligence as was uſually coined to pleaſe the 
multitude. Which cuſtom being known, Czſar to 
prevent a greater War, haſted to his Army ſooner 
than he was wont to do. 


OBSERVATION. 


Uch as have ſpent their time in the contempla- 
tion of Nature, and have made diligent ſearch 

of the remperarture and quality of Climates and 
Nartions, have all with one conſent made Choler 
the Regent of the French complexion ; diſtinguiſh- 
ing the People with ſuch arrribures as the ſaid hu- 
mour uſually breedeth. Neither have rheſe Con- 


ditions which Ceſar ſo long ago obſerved in the, 
ancient Gauls, any diſreſemblance from that which 


the Learned of this Age have delivered concerning 
the Nature of the ſaid Inhabiranrs ; bur rhar ir- 
reſolute, conſtitution, which breeds ſuch novelties 


unknown cauſe , I will leave every Man to farisfie 
himſelf with that which ſeemerh. moſt probable 
unto him, and proceed to the diſcovery of this 
cholerick paſſion, Wherein IT will endeavour to 
ſhew how impariency, ſudden reſolution, and de- 
fire of novelty, are natural adjuncts of this humour. 
And. if Ceſar made uſe of this Philoſophy in 
the managing of that War, ler ir not be thoughr 
impertinent to the knowledge of a General ro 
enter into the conſideration of this learning. 
Wherein firſt I nuſt lay for a Maxim thar 
which long experience hath made authentick, 
that the motions of the mind are either quick 
or flow, according as the complexion is tem= 
pered either with heat or cold : for as the phleg- 
marical humour is of a moiſt, cold and heavy na- 
rure, begetting weak and groſs Spirits, and be- 
numbing the inftruments with a liveleſs diſabili- 
ty ; ſo 1s the motion of the internal faculties, pro= 
ceeding likewiſe after a flow manner, ect "mf 
to the quality of the inſtruments whereby it 
moverh : and therefore Men of this wateriſh con- 
ſtirution are no way apt to receive an impreſſion, 


nor to entertain any ſenſible apprehenſion, unleſs 


it be beaten into them with often and ftrong 
repetitions ; and. then alſo they proceed as ſlowly. 
in diſcourſing of the conſequence, and linger in 
rhe choice of their reſolutions. On the contrary. 
part, this flava b:lis, being of a hot piercing na= 
ture, and reſembling the active verrue of the fire, 
doth ſo purify rhe inſtruments of ſenſe, and 
Jueen the Spirirs with the vivacity of motion, 
that they take the firſt impreſſion as perfectly, as 
if it had been oftentimes preſented unto chem with 
many ſtrong circumſtances. And thence it ha 
peneth, that inaſmuch as the Species 1s ſo oy 
received , and poſſeſſeth the apprehending mo_y 
Wi 


Saluft, 


Lib. iV. 


with {uch facility of entrance, that ir 'moveth the 
orher powers of rhe Soul with as great efficacy ar 
the firit conception, as if it had been brought in 
with troops of probabilities, and ſtrengthened 
with manifeſt arguments of undoubted truth. Ir 


'followerh therefore (by reaſon of the ſubtile and 
fir difpoſition of the inſtruments, which procecd- 


eth from hear, the chieteſt qualiry in choler) that 
the object is at the firſt moment {ſo ſtrongly ſetled 
in the firſt receiving faculty, that the other powers 
of the mind with as grear ſpeed manifeſt their 
Offices concerning the apprehenſion, and deliver 
a Sentence anſ{werable ro the ſtrength of the firſt 
conception : which makerh them ſo impatient of 
delay, and fo ſuddenly to alter their former re- 
ſolurions, not ſuffering the difcourſive power to 
examine the ſubſtance thereof by conference of 
circumſtances, 'nor to give judgment according to 
rhe courſe of our intellectual Court. It behoveth 
therefore every Man in that unſteady diſpoſition, 
eſpecially in matter of moment, to be ſuſpicious of 
his own credulity, and nor to give place to reſolu- 
tion, before his judgment be informed by diſcourſe 
of the ſtrength or weakneſs of the conceived 
op1n1on. 

Bur to leave theſe ſpeculative meditations to 
Philoſophers of learned conceit ; foraſmuch as 
the right uſe of paſſions is either true Wiſdom, or 
cometh neareſt ro the ſame; I will only touch 
in a word what degree of choler beſt befitterh 
a Soldier, or how it availerh or diſadvantagerh in 
marter of War. And firſt it cannor be denied, 
that there is almoſt no paſſion that doth more e- 
clipſe the light of reaſon, or ſooner corrupteth the 
ſincerity of a good judgment, than this of anger 
which we now ſpeak of : Neither is there any 
morion thar more pleaſeth itſelf in his own actions, 
or followeth them with greater hear in the ex- 
ecution. And if the truth chance to ſhew ir ſelf, 
and convince a falſe pretended cauſe as the au- 
thor of that paſſion, ir oftentimes redoublerh the 
rage even againſt Truth and Innocency. P:ſo 
condemned a Soldier for returning from foraging 
withour his Companion, being perſuaded that he 
had flain him : bur ar rhe inſtant of the execution 
the other that was mifling returned, and with 
great. joy of the whole Army they were carried 
ro the General, thinking to have much grarified 
him with rhe manifeſtarion of the rrurh : bur he 
through ſhame and deſpight, being yer in the 
rorrure of his wrath, redoubled his anger, and by 
a ſubrilry which his paſſion furniſhed him with- 
al, he made three culpable for that he found one 
innocent ; the firſt becauſe the ſentence of death 
was paſt againſt him, and was not to be recalled 
withour the breach of Law : the ſecond for thar 
he was the cauſe of the dearth of his Companion : 
and thirdly the Executioner, for not obeying his 
commandment. 

Concerning matter of War, as it conſifteth of 
diffterenced parts, ſo hath Choler divers effects. 
In cale of diſcourſe and conſultation, when as the 
powers of rhe mind ought to be clear of all vio- 
lent affections, it greatly darkeneth the under- 
ſtanding, and troubleth rhe ſincerity of a good 


judgment, as Caſar nored in his Speech to rhe 


Senare concerning Catiline : and therefore a Com- 
11ander muſt by all means endeavour to avoid 
even the leaſt motions of ſo hurtful a paſſion, and 
ſeaſon his affections with that gravity and con- 
ſtancy 'of ſpirir, thar-no turbulent diſpoſition may 
either hinder his underſtanding , or withhold his 
Will trom following that courſe, which reaſon 
appointeth as the beſt means to a fortunate ſuc- 
cels; always remembring thar all his ations are 
prefenred upon a Stage, and paſs the cenſure of 
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many curious beholders, which applaud grave and 
patient motions, as the greateſt proof of rrue Wit- 
dom, and diſallow of paſſionate and head-{trong 
affection, as derogating from the ſincere carriage of 
an action, how jult ſoever otherwiſe it ſeemerh. 
Concerning execution and fury of Batrel, I rake 
Anger to be a neceſſary inſtrument ro ſer Valout 
on foot, and to overwage the difficulties of rerrour 
with a furious reſolution : for conſidering that the 
nobleſt actions of the mind ſtand in need of the 
impulfions of pafſions, I rake Anger to be the fit- 
reſt means to advance the valiant carriage of a 
Barrel ; for as Fear is treacherous and unſafe, ſo 
Anger is confident and of an unquenchable hear. 
And therefore a Commander ought by all means 
to ſuggeſt matter of anger againſt an Enemy, 
that his Men may behold them with a wrarthful 
regard, and thirſt after the day of Battel, ro ſa- 
tisfhe rheir fury with the blood of their adverſa- 
ries. If any urge that it hath been hererofore 
obſerved of the Gauls, that in the beginning of a 
Barrel they were more than Men, and in the later 
end they were leſs than Women ; and therefore 
a cholerick diſpoſition is nor ſo fir for ſervice, as 
we ſeem to make it: I anſwer, thar there is a 
difference between a diſpoſition tro choler, ſach 
as was obſerved in the Gauls, and rhe paſſion 
of Anger well kindled in the mind: for the firſt is 
ſubject to alteration and contrariery of actions ; 
bur the other is furious, invincible, never faris- 
ficd but with revenge. And ſo that of Ar:i#ofle 
is proved true, that Anger ſerveth oftentimes 
as a weapon to vertue : whereumo ſome anſwer 
very pleaiantly , ſaying, it is a weapon of a 
ſtrange nature ; for we do manage other weapons, 
and this doth manayge us ; our hand guideth nor 
ir, bur ir guideth our hand ; ir poſſefleth us, and 


not we it, as it happened in the reign of Tiberius Tc. 


amongſt the mutinous Legions art Vetera : and 
therefore a Commander oughr to take great heed, 
whom he maketh rhe object of that Anger which 


kindleth in his Army. For as it is a paſſion of 


terrible execution, and therefore needeth ro be 
wiſely directed ; ſo is it dangerous in regard of 
Obedience, which was the only thing which Ceſar 
required in his Soldiers. 

Bur to leave this haſty matter, and fall nearer 
that which we ſeek afrer, I may not omit the 
Prognoftication which Ceſar made of rhe con- 
ſequence of this accident, by the natural diſpofiti- 
on of the People ; the event whereof proved the 
truch of his Predi&tions: which ſheweth whar 
advantage a learned General that hath been 
ſomewhat inſtructed in rhe School of Natures 
hath gained of him whom only Experience hath 
taught the active rudiments of the War, and think- 
eth of no further Leſſon in thar Arr, than thar 


which the Office of a Serjeant or Lancepreſado 
containeth. 


CHAP. IIL 


Ceſar cometh to his Army , marcheth towards 


the Germans, and by the way treaterh of Con- 
ditions of Peace. 


Eſar being come to his Army, found that 
to have happened which he before ſuſpe- 
ed: for ſome of the States of Gallia had 
ſent Meſſengers unto the Germans, to 
leave the Banks of the Rhine, and to come further 
into the Continent, where they ſhould find ready 
whatſoever they deſired. Whereupon the Germans 
began to make further incurſions, and to waſte 
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Czlar, 


the Land as far as the confines of the * Eburones « tiege, 
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Obſervations upon C =$ak's 


and the Condruſi, who were under the proteion of 
the Treviri. The Princes of the Gauls being called 
together, Crſar rhought it beſt to diſſemble what 
he had diſcovered concerning their revolt ; and con- 
firming their minds with an approbation of their 
Loyalty, he commanded certain Troops of Horſe to 
be levied, and reſolved to make War upon the 
Germans : and having made proviſion of Corn, he 
drretted his march towards them. From whom, as 
he was on the way within a few days journey of 
their Camp, he received this meſſage : The Ger- 
mans as they were not willing to make War up- 
on the Romans firſt, ſo they would not refuſe to 
make trial of their Manhood if they were juſtly 
provoked ; for their ancient cuſtom was to anſwer 
an Enemy by force, and not by treaty : yet thus 
munch they would confeſs, that they came thither 


very unwillingly , being driven by violence out of 


their poſſeſſions. If the Roman People would ac- 
cept of their Friendſhip, and either give them 
Territories to imhabit, or ſuffer them to keep that 
which they had got by the Law of Arms, they 
might prove profitable Friends unto them. They 
only yielded to the Suevi, to whom the Gods in 
feats of Arms were inferiour ; any other Nation 
they would eaſily Conquer. 

To this Czar anſwered what he thought fit ; but 
the purport of his Speech was , That he could not 
make any League with them if they continued in 
Gallia : neither was it probable that they that could 
not keep their own, would get poſſeſſions out of other 
Mens hands : Gallia had no vacant place to entertam 


ſo great a multitude : but af they would they might 


find a welcome amonyſt the * Ubii, whoſe agents 
were at that inſtant in his Camp, complaiming of the 
71njury of the Suevi, and deſirmg aid againſt them ; 
thus much he himſelf would intreat of the Ubii. 
The Meſſengers went back with thefe Mandates, 
promiſing within three days to return again to Cxfar:; 
in the mean time they deſired him not to bring his 
Army any . nearer their Quarters. Which requeſt 
Cxlas denicd. For underſtanding that @ few days 
before a great part of their Cavalry were paſſed over 
the Moſa to the Ambivariti, there to pillage and get 
proviſions, he ſuſpeted that this delay imported no- 
thing more than the return of their Horſemen, 

The River Mofa hath its riſe from the Mount 
Vogelus in the Dominions of the Lingones, and ha- 
ving run far, it receives the Rzver * Walis, which 
:5 4 part of the Rhine : theſe two joyming, make 
the Iſland of the Batavi : fourſcore tnules below 
which it falleth into the Sea. my mow ” 
amongſt the Lepontii, a People inhabiting the Alpes; 
and {th a = courſe Tk Xt tous. cody 
Helvyetii, Sequani, Mediomatrices, Triboci and 
Treviri, drawing near the Sea, it divides into ſeve- 
ral Branches, and ſo makes many conſiderable Iſlands, 
moſt of which are inhabited by ſalvage and barba- 
rous People, ſome whereof live only upon Fiſh and the 
Epg9s of Birds : after this the River empties it ſelf 
at ſeveral Months into the Ocean. 

IWven Cxfar was come within twelve miles of 
their Camp, their Ambaſſadours returned, and meet-= 
ins him on the way, entreated him earneſtly to march 
no further towards them, But being denied of their 
ſuit, they beſought him to ſend to thoſe Troops of 
Horſe which marched before the Army, that they 
ſhould not fight nor make any hoſtile Enconnter ; 


' and that he would give them leave ro ſend Meſſen- 


gers to the Ubii : of whoſe entertainment they would 


willingly accept, if the Princes and Senate would 


{wear faith and ſafe continuance unta their People : 
neither would they require more than three days to 
negotiate this buſineſs. Cxſar conceived this en= 
treaty to import nothing elſe than the return of their 
Horſemen that were abſent in pillage, whom they 


expefed within three days; notwitl ſtanding be pro- 
miſed them to march but four miles further that 
day, to a convenient Watering-place, and bad that 
a conſiderable number of them ſhould come thither 
to him next day, that he might know what they 
deſired : in the mean time he ſent to the Commans= 
ders of the Horſe that were before, not to provoke 
the Enemy to fight ; and if they were ſet upon, 
to ſuſtain the þ =<1 until he came nearer with 
the Army. | 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


Pi, we may obſerve his difſembling of the 
practice of the Gauls with the Germans ; and 
the encouragement which he gave them in a fairh- 
ful and loyal affection to the People of Rome, 
when he himſelf knew they had ftarted from thar 
duty which both their honour and a good reſpe&t 
of their Friends required : for he well underftood 
that his preſence did take away all ſcruple of any 
further motion in that kind ; and therefore ro 
have objected unto them their errours, had not 
been to heal, bur ro diſcover their Wound. Only 
he took the way to cut off their hopes of any pra- 
ices which they might artempr againſt rhe Ro- 
man People ; and held them in the mean time in 
the appearance of faithful Friends, that they mighr 
not be diſcouraged by the detection of their teyolr. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 
QEcondly » hpon this reſolution that there was 


no League ro be made With the Germans if they 
continued on this fide the Rb:ve, we may obſerve 
how he entertained a treary of Peace, with fuclr 
conſents and denials, as might manifeſt his readi- 
neſs to further what he made ſhew of, and net 
weaken the means of his beſt advamage. For 
as he was content they ſhould rake a quiet fare- 
well of Gala, and plant themſelves in the poſſefſi- 
ons of the Ubi: ; fo was he loath to yield ro 
any condition which mighr diſadvantage his for- 
cible conftraint, or weaken his command, if per- 
ſuaſion failed : for he well knew rhar powerful 
means to effect that which: he required , would 
further the courſe of a peaceable concluſion , and 
carry more authority in a Parlee, than any other 
motive how reaſonable ſoever. 


Moreover we may obſerve how careful he was vinurur wal 
not to impoſe upon the Germans a neceſlity of fight- &sis ju 


ing > but opened a paſſage (by ding unto 7 
how the Albciation of the Ubi by which they " 
mighr avoid the hazard of Battel, Which rhing 
was always obſerved by Commanders of anctenr 
times, who diligently fearching into the nature of 
things, found thar neither of thofe noble inſtruments 
whereby Man worketh ſuch wonders (I mean rhe 
Hand and the Tongue) had ever brought ſo man 
excellent works to that type of perfection, nnkeb 
they had been forced thereunto by -neceflity : and 
therefore we are wiſely to handle the courſe of our 
actions, leſt while we ftand roo ſtrict upon a violenr 
guard, we give occaſion to the Enemy, by the wa 
of Antiperiſtaſis, to redouble his ſtrength, and ſo 
furniſh him with rhar powerful engine, which Vetius 
Meſcius calleth ultimum and maximum telum, the 
laſt and greateſt Weapon ; the force whereof ſhall 
better _ by theſe Examples. 
yome 

ticles of Peace berween them and rhe Romans, 
having made incurſions into the Territories of the 
Roman Confederates, the Senate of thar State ſent 


to Rome to excuſe the Fact, and to make offer of 


ſatisfaction. Burt bein 
tius General of their 


rejected, Claudius Pon- 
orces, in an excellent O- 
ration 


ew of the Samnites, contrary to the Ar- Liv. tb. % 
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ration which he made, ſhewed how the Romans 
would not hearken to peace, but choſe rather tb 
be revenged by War ; and therefore neceſſity con- 
ſtrained them ro put on Arms : Fuſtum eſt Bellum 
(faith he) quibus neceſſarium ; & pia Arma quibus 
nulla nifi in Armis ſpes eſt, That War is Juſt 


- Which is neceſſary ; and it is piety in thoſe Men 


to take up Arms, who have no hope bur in taking 
up Arms. The ifſue thereof was, that rhe Sam- 
nites entrapped the Romans in a place of advantage, 
ſo that they were forced upon diſhonourable terms 
ro. fave their lives, as it is at large in the ninth 
Book of Livy. 

Cains Manlius conducting the Roman Legions 
againſt the Ve:zz, part of rhe Veian Army had en- 
tred the Romgn Camp ; which Man/ius wks 4 
he haſted wirh a Band of Men to keep the breach, 
ES LIE 

rceiv e with that rage a 
That the ſlew Manlins al l_d everows the 
whole Camp, had not a Tribune opened them a 
page which they fled away: | 

In like manner CamsHus, the wiſcſt of the Roman 
Caprains, being entered into the o_ of the Very, 
that he might take it with greater facility, and di 
arm the Enemy of r rerrible Wea n of neceſ- 
firy, he cauſed ic to be proclaimed, that no Veran 
hould be hurr that was found unarmed. Where- 
Upon every Man caſt away his Weapon, and fo 
the Town was raken without b 
Let a Soldier therefore rake ſuch hold of occa- 
fions and opportunities as are offered unto hitn, 
thar in time of Barrel lie may ſeem to caſt neceffiry 

his own cauſe, and retain it in his pay : Con- 
ering how the power theteof aketerh rhe wotks 
of Nature, and changerth their effects into contrary 
operations ; being never ſubject ro any ordinance 
or law, and yet making that lawful which pro- 
ceederh from ir. 


_ .- A ry 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Germans, conttaty to their own requeſt made 
to Ceſar, ſet upon the Roman Hortemen, and 
overthrow them. | 


Orwithſt anding the Germans requeſt con- 
cerning the truce, aſſoon as they ſaw the 
Raman Horſemen, which were in number 

five thouſand ( whereas the Germans 

had not above eight hundred Horſe, thoſe that went 
over the Moſa to forage hot being yet returned ) they 
charged upon the Romans not expefting any heſtsle 


' Encounter, inaſmuch as their Embaſſadors were 


newly departed from Cxſar, and had obtained that 
day of truce : But being ſet upon, they made what 
refiſtance they could. The Germans, according to 
their uſual cuſtom, forſook their Horſe, and fighting 
on foot ran our Horſes into the bellies, and overthrew 
.niany of our Men, ſo that they eaſily pur the Romans 
#0 flight ; who never looked back,; until they came 
into the fight of the Legions. In that battel were 
Nlain 74 Roman Horſemen, and amongſt the reſt 
Piſo ar Aquitain, 4 valizne Man, and born of noble 
Parentage, whoſe Grandfather was the chief Ruler in 
bis City, and called friend by the Roman Senate. 
This Piſo ſeeing his Brother — about by the 
Enemy, brake in upon them and reſcued him : Bit 
having his Horſe wounded under him in the Aftion, 
and being diſmounted, he fought ſtoutly on foot roll 
ſuch time as the Enemy hemm'd him in, and gave 


him ſeveral Wounds ; then he fell down. Woieh his 


Brother ſeeing afar off ( for he had left the Battel ) 
he clapp'd ſpurs to his Horſe, and ruſhing upon the 
#he throng to reſcue him, was there flain. 


COMMENTARIES. 


After this Batts! Cxſar thought it not ſafe either 
to hearken to any conditions, or to receive any nieſſage 
from them that by fraud and deceit had ſought for 
peace, and meant nothing bur War : And to at- 
tend any longer until their Horſemen returned, was but 
ea them that advantage againſt him eſpecially con- 
fidering the weakneſs of * Gauls amongſt whom the 
Germans by this Battel had gained preat reputation ; 
and therefore he durſt not give them ſpate to think up- 
002 It, 


OBSERV ATION. 
fn cunning of the Germans offereth occaſion 
to ſpeak ſomewhat concerning that main 
controverſie of policy, which is, whether the acti- 
ons of Princes and great Commanders are always 
to be atrended with integrity and fairhfuf accom- 
pron thereof, Wherein I will only ſet down 
uch Arguments and grounds of Reaſon, which 
vertue and moral honeſty on the one part, ( for we 
will make it no queſtion to a Chriſtian Mind ) 
and the daily practice of States-Men on the other 
ſide alledge to make good their contrary afſerrions. 
The great Politicians of the World, that com- 
mend Vertue in a ſhew, and nor in eſſence and be- 
ing, and ftudy ro maintain their Stares only with. 
humane Reaſon, not regarding the Authoriry of 


divine ordinance, fet this down as a Maxim in 


their Art ; Thar he that is to negotiate a marter, 
and meaneth to bring it to an end ſuirabte to his 
contentment, miſt in all reſpects be like qualified, 
borh in judgment and diſpoſition, as the party is 
with whom he dealeth : Otherwiſe he cannot be 
ſufficiently [poor to hold himfelf ftrong in the 
marter which he underraketh. For a wreker that 
cometh with mere ſtrength ro encounter another 
that hath both ſtrength and cunning, may blame 
his ſtrength that bronght him thither, .co be caft 
by skill, and be'langhr at as an unworthy Cham- 
pion for ſerious ſports: In like manner in this unt- 
verſal confuſion of infideliry, wherein ſubrilry fly- 
eth art ſo high a pitch, he thar rhinketh with fin- 

licity of ſpirit ro wind through the Labyrinths of 

alſhood and avoid the ſnares of deceir, ſhall find 
himſelf roo weak for ſo difficult a task, and beſhrew 
his honeſty, if he regard his commodity. For ir 
is the courſe that every Man taketh which muft 
bring us ro the place tro which every Man goeth-: 
And he thar oppoſerth himſelf againſt the currenr 
of the World, may ſtand alone in his own conceir, 
and never attain thar which the World ſeekethaf- 
rer. Foraſmuch therefore as craft and deceit are 
ſo general, it behoverh a Man of publick negoti- 
ations to carry a Mind apt and diſpoſed ro theſe 
qualities. This was figmified by that which anci- 
ent Writers report of Achilles, who was ſent ro 
Chiron the Centaur, half a Man and half a Beaſt, 
to be inſtructed in the rudiments of princely carria- 
age ; thar of the brurith part he might learn ro 
ſtrengthen himſelf with force and courage, and of 
the humane ſhape ſo tro manage reaſon, that * poi 
be a fit inſtrument to anſwer or prevent whatſoc- 
ver Mans wit might forge ro overthrow it. Net- 
ther ought a private Man to' wonder at the ftrange=- 
neſs of theſe poſitions conſidering that the govern- 
ment of Kingdoms and Empires 1s carrried with 


another Biaſs, than that which concernerh particu- 


lar affairs in a well-ordered Stare : Wherein truce 
breakers and faithleſs difſemblers are worthily 
condemned, inaſmuch as rhey neceſſarily enforce. 
the ruin thereof. Bur thoſe that fir ar rhe helm of 
government, and are to ſhape the courſe of a State 
according tothe variation of rimes and forrunes, 
derive their concluſions frota orher principles, 


whereof inferiour Subjects are no more copnFs 
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Caeſar. 
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than Men are able to underſtand the Works of 
the Gods: And therefore they are called Arcana 
Imperit, Secrets of State, to be reverenced rather 
than lookt into. 

To conclude, the affairs of particular Perſons 
are of ſo ſhort extenſion, and encircled in ſo ſmall 
a compaſs, that a mean capacity may eafily appre- 
hend the advantages or inconveniences which may 
enſue upon the contract ; and therefore it 1s requi- 
fire they ſhould ſtand to the adventure, and their 
judgment is worthily raxed with the Loſs: Bur 
the buſineſſes of the Commonweal are borh ſubject 
to ſo many caſualties of Fortune, and rely upon 
ſuch unexpected Accidents, thar it is impoflible for 
any Spirir, how provident ſoever, to forſee the I{- 
ſue in that varicry of chances. Beſides that every 
particular ſubject is much intereſſed in the Fortune 
of the event, and may juſtly challenge an alteration 
of the intended courſe, rather than ſuffer Ship- 
wrack through the error of their Pilot : And fo 
the ſafery of the State doth balance our the loſs of 
credit in the Govyernour. 

On the other ſide ſuch as zealouſly affect true 
honour, affirm verrue to be the ſame both in Prince 
and People ; neither doth condition of ftare or 
calling, or the quality of publick or private buſi- 
nefles alter rhe nature and eſſence of goodneſs : 
For to deprive the tongue of truth and fidelity 
were to break the bond of civil ſociety, which is 
the baſis and ground-plot of all States and Com- 
monweals. They do not deny but that a wiſe 
Prince may ſo carry a treaty, that he may ſeem to 
affect that moſt which he leaſt intendeth ; or an- 
{wer doubrfully concerning the propofitions ; and 
that he may uſe with great honour the practices 
and ſtraragems of War, when the fortune of both 
parties confiſterh upon their own induſtry : Bur to 
break any covenants agreed upon may well ger a 
Kingdom, bur never honourable reputation. 

And thus they contend concerning the means 
whereby a State is continued in happy govern- 
ment : Whereof thus much I dare ſay by the war- 
rant of this Hiſtory, that he who falfifieth his word 
upon advantage, howſoever he regardeth his ho- 
nour, had need ro pay them home in regard of his 
own fafery : For if they once recover the loſs, 
and get any advantage againſtthole truce-breakers, 
they will find as little favour as the Germans did 
with Ceſar. 


— 


CHAP. V: 


Ceſar marcheth directly ro the Camp of the Ger- 
mans, and cutterh them all in pieces, and fo end- 


eth that War. 
[ I | there happened a very fortunate Accident : 
For the next Day very early in the Morn= 

ing, most of the Princes and chiefeſt of the Germans 
came unto Ceſar into his Camp, to excuſe their 
fraudulent Prattice, and withal to continue their 
e:ition of truce. Whereof Calar was exceeding 
glad, and cauſed them to be kept in hold ; and at the 
ſame inſtant brought his Army out of the Camp, com- 
manding his Horſemen to follow the Legions, becauſe 


Pon theſe conſiderations, Czſar manifeſting 
his reſolution to the Legates and Queſtor, 


they had been daunted with ſo late an overthrow : 


And making a triple Battel, marched ſpeedily eight 
Miles, and ſo came upon the Germans before they had 
notice what had happened. Who being terrified 
with our ſudden Arrival, and the departure of 
their own Leaders, knew not whether it were 
their beſt courſe to bring forth their Forces, 
or defend their Camp, or otherwiſe to ſeek 


their ſafety by flight. Which tumult and fear was no 
ſooner perceived by the Roman Soldiers, but calling 
to mind their perfidious treachery, they brake into the 
Camp and were at firſt a little reſiſted. In the 
mean time the Women and Children ( for they 
had brought ail they had over the Rhine) fled 
every one away : Which Czſar perceiving ſent his 
Horſemen to purſue them. The Germans hearing 
the Clamour and ſcreechings behind their Backs, 
and ſeeing their Friends purſued and ſlain, did 
caſt away their Weapons, forſake their Enſigns, and 
fled out of the Camp: And coming to the conflu- 
ence of the Maſe and the Rhine, ſuch as had e- 
ſeaped caſt themſelves into the River, ; where what 
through fear, wearineſs, and the force of the water, 
they were all drowned. In this cenflit the Romans 
loſt not a Man. The number of the Enemy was 
430000, with Women and Children. To them 
whom he had retained in his Camp, he gave leave 
to depart : But they fearing the cruelty of the Gauls 
for the miſchief-they had done them, deſired that 
they might continue with the Romans : Which Czſar 
agreed unto. 


OBSERYV A T-I:O-N. 
Þ Bn relaticn afforderh little inarrer of War, bur 


only a. ſevere revenge of hateful rreachery : 
Notwithſtanding I will hence take occaſion to diſ- 
cover the offices of the Quzeſtor and the Legates ; 
and ſhew what place they had in the Army. And 
firſt concerning the Quſtor, we are to underſtand 
that he was elected by the common voice of the 
People, in the ſame Court which was called to 
create the General. His Office was to take charge 
of the publick treaſure, wherher ir came our of 
their /Ararium for the pay of the Army, or other- 
wiſe was taken from the Enemy. | 

Of him the Soldiers received their Stipend, 
both in Corn and Money : And what other booties 
were taken from the Enemy, he either kepr them 
or ſold them for the uſe of rhe Commonweal. 

The Legates were not choſen by the People, bur 
appointed by the Senare, as Afiſtants and Coad- 
Jurors to the Emperor for the publick ſervice, and 
were altogether directed by the General, in whoſe" 
abſence they had the abſolute command: And 
their number was for the moſt part uncertain, bur 
proportioned according to the number of Legions 
in the Army. 


© —_— 


CHAP. VL 


C.eſar maketh a Bridge upon the Rhine, and carri- 
eth his Army over into Germany. 


thought it neceſſary to tranſport his Army 
over the Rhine into the Continent of 
Germany for many cauſes: Whereof 
this was not the leaſt, that ſeeing the Ger- 
mans were ſo eaſily perſwaded to bring their Co- 
lonies and their vagrant Multitudes into Gallia, 
he thought good to make known unto them, 
that the Roman People could at their pleaſure 
carry their Forces over the Rhine into Germany. 
Moreover, thoſe Troops of Horſe which were ab- 
ſent at the late overthrow of the Germans, being 
gone, as I ſaid before, for Spoil and Proviſion over 
the Moſa, after they ſaw their Friends overthrown, 
were fled into the Confines of the Sicambri, and 
Joyned with them. To whom when Cxſar jew 
Meſſengers to demand them to be ſent unto him, 
they anſwered that the Roman Empire was 
limited by the Rhine : And if the Germans were 
inter= 


He German War being thus ended, Cxſar Czar. 


Lib. IV. 


amongſt all the reſt- of the Germans, had only ac- 
cepted of Cxſar's friendſhip, and given pledges of 
their fidelity, bad made earneſt ſuit unto him to 
ſend them aid againſt the Suevi ; or at the leaſt 
to tran({port his Army over the Rhine : that would 
ſerve their turns, that would be help and encourage- 
ment enough to them ; for the name and opinion 
of the Roman Army was ſo great, and of ſuch 
fame, what with Arioviſtus's overthrow, and this 
laſt ſervice, that it ſounded honourable amongſt the 
fartheſt Nations of Germany, ſo that it was the 
greateſt ſafety to have them their Friends. For 
theſe reaſons Caſar reſolved to paſs the Rhine : 
but to carry his Army over by Boat was neither ſafe, 
nor for bs own Honour, nor the Majeſty of the People 
of Rome. And albeit it feemed a matter of great 
difficulty, by reafon of the breadth, ſwiftneſs and depth 
of the River to make a Bridge : yet he reſolved to try 
what he could do , otherwiſe he determined not to 
paſs over at all. And ſo he built a Bridge after 
this manner. | 

At two foot diſtance he placed two Trees of a 
foot and half ſquare, ſharpened at the lower end, 
and cut them anſwerable to the depth of the River : 
theſe be let down into the Water with Engines, 
and drove them in with Commanders, not perpendi- 
cularly after the faſhion of @ Pile, but Gable-wiſe, 
and bending. with the courſe of the Water : op- 
poſite unto theſe he placed two other Trees, join- 
ed together after the ſame oy ne > being forty 
foot diſtant from the former, by the dimenſion be- 
tween their lower parts in the bottom of the Wa- 
zer, and reclining againſt the courſe of the River. 
Theſe two pair of couples thus placed, he joined 
together with a Beam of two foot ſquare, equal 
ro the diſtance between the ſaid couples, and faſten- 
ed them at each end on either ſide of the couples 
with Braces and Pins : whereby :the ſtrength of. 
the work and nature of the Frame was ſuch, that 
the preater the violence of. the' tream was, and 
the faſter it fell upon the Timber-work, the fironger 
the Bridge was united in the couplings and Fonts. 
In like manner he proceeded with couples. and Beams, 
until the work was brought- unto the other fide of 
the River : and then he laid flireight Planks from 
Beam to Beam, and covered them with Hurdles ; 
and ſo he made a Floor to the Bridge. Moreover 
on the lower ſide of the | Bridge he drove down 
Supporters , - which being faſtened to the Timber- 
work , did ſtrengthen the Bridge againſt the force 
of the Water : and on the upper ſide of the Bridge, 
at a reaſonable diſtance, he placed Piles to hin- 
der the force of Trees or Boats, or what elſe the 
Enemy might caft down to trouble the Work or 
hurt the Bridge. Within ten days that the Timber 
began to be cut down and carried, the Wark, was 
ended, and the Army tranſported. Caxſar leaving 
a ſtrong Gariſon at either end of the Bridge, went 
into the confines of the Sicambri. In the mean 
time Embaſſadours came to. him from many Cities 
defiring Peace and the friendſhip of the Romans : 
whom Cxſar anſwered courteouſly, and required 


Hoſt ages of their fidelity. 
OBSERVUV ATION. 


T ſhalt not be amiſs ro enter a little into rhe 
conſideration of this Bridge, as well in regard 
of the ingenious Architecture thereof, as alſo thar 
we may jomewhat imitate Ceſar ; whom we may 
obſerve to infiſt with as great plenry of Wir and 
Elequence, in preſenting unto us the fubrilty of 
his invention in ſuch manner of handy-works, as 
upon any other part of his actions ; as this pat- 


COMMENTARIES. 
interdi&ed Gallia, why fhould Cxſar challenge any 
Authority in their Quarters ? Laſtly the Ubii, who 


ticular deſcription, bf 'the Bridge may ſufficiently 
witneſs : beſides the Fortifications at Alefia, and 
rhe Intrenchments in Bretaigne, for the ſafety of his 
Shipping; with -many other works, which-he mrght 
well record as the greateſt defigns of an Heroick 
Spirit, and the wonderful effects of magnanimous 
induſtry, that ſucceeding Ages might not boaſt 
either of Art or Prowefs which his vertne had nor 
exprefſed, or otherwiſe might wonder at that 
worth which they themſelves could nor atrain un- 
to. And to that purpoſe he entertained Vieruvins 
the Father of Architecture , and as worthy to be 
1mitared in that faculty, as his Maſter Cefar is in 
feats of Arms. By whoſe examole a great Com- 
mander may lzarn, how much it importeth rhe 
eternity of his-Fame to beaurific his greateſt de- 
fgns with Art, and to eſteem of ſuch as are able 
to intreat the Mathematical Muſes to ſhew them- 
ſelves under the ſhape of a ſenſible form ; which 
albeit, through the rudeneſs of rhe matter, fall 
far ſhort of the truth of their intellectual nature, 
yet their beauty exprefſeth ſuch a Majeſty of 
Art, that no time will ſuffer the memory thereof 
ro periſh. 

The workmanſhip of this Bridge conſiſted chiefly 
in the oblique firuation of the double Poſts, where- 
of the firſt order bending with rhe Stream, and 
the lower rank againſt the Stream, when they 
came to be coupled together with overthwarc 
Beams, which were faſtened in the couplings with 
Braces which he nameth Eibulas, the more vio- 
lent the Stream fell upon the work, the faſter the 
Joints of the Building were united, as may betrer 
appear by a Model of that making, than can be 
oy rye by any circumſtance of words. 

might hence rake occaſion to ſpeak of the 
diverſity of Bridges, and of the practices which 
Antiquity hath deviſed to tranſport Armies over 
Rivers : But inaſmuch as it is a common ſubject 
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for all thar undertake rhis Military rask, and hath 7. 


been handled b 
this Bridge, I will referr the Reader to that place ; 
and only note the fingular diſpoſition of this ation, 
inaſmuch as Ceſar made rhe means correſpondent 
to thar end which he' intended. For conſidering 
rhat the chiefeſt end of his paſſage was, ro let the 
Germans underſtand that the power of the Romart 
Empire was not bounded with the Ri:ne, and 
that a River could not ſo ſeparate their Tertito- 
ries, bur that they were able ro join borh the 
Continents together, and make a common Road- 
way where it ſeemed moſt unpaſſable : he thoughr 
it beſt to paſs over his Army by a Bridge, that 
ſo the Germans might know the power of his 
Forces, and alſo conceit their Terrirories as uni- 
red unto Gall:a, or ro be united ar the pleaſure of 
the Remans with a firm 1/thmus, and plain paſſage 
by foor, which in times paſt had always been {e- 
parated by a mighty River. Neither would a 
tranſportation by Boar have wrought that effect, 
foraſtimch as the daily uſe thereof was ſo familiar 
to the Germans, that it nothing altered rheir ima- 
arm of an unacceſlible paſſage : bur when they 
aw fo ſtrange a thing attempted, and fo ſuddenly 
performed, rhey would eafily underſtand thar 
they were not ſo far off, bur that they mighr be 
overtaken, and fo dire rheir demeanour accor- 


- dingly. Sh 
Let this ſuffice therefore to prove thar a paſſage 


over a River by a' Bridge is more honourable, 
ſafe, and of greater terrour to rhe Enemy, than 
any other way that can be deviſed ; eſpecially 
if the River carry any depth, ſuch as the Rhine 
is ; otherwiſe, if it have either Shallows or Fords, 
whereby Men may wade over wirhourt any gone 
incumbrance , it were but loft labour to ſtand 


Lipfius upon the occaſion of Mactin. 
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our, as the good 
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about a Bridge, but rather to think of it as of a 
place incumbred with ſuch hindrances as Men 
often meet with in a march. 


—— 


CHAP. VII 


Ceſur raketh revenge upon the Sicambrz : giveth 
liberty ro the Ub:z; and returneth again into 
Gallia. * 


He Sicambri underſtanding that Czſar 
- was making a Bridge over the Rhine, 
prepared themſelves to fly ; and at the per- 
ſuaſion of the Ulipetes 'and Tenchtheri 
forſook their . Country, and conveyed themſelves and 
their poſſeſſions into Woods and ſolitary Deſarts. 
Czſar continuing a few days in their Quarters, 
having ſet on fire their Villages and Houſes, and 
burned up their Corn and Proviſion, came to the 
Ubii, promiſing them aid againſt the Suevi: by 
whom he underſtood, that af as the Suevi had 
Intelligence that he went about to make a Briage, 
calling a Council, according to their manner, they 
ſent unto all quarters of their State, that they ſhould 
forſake their Towns, and carry their Wives and 
Children and all that they had into the Woods ; 
and that all that were able to bear Arms ſhould 
make head in one place, which they appointed to 
be the midſt of their Country ; and there they at- 
tended the coming of the Romans, and were re- 
ſolved in that place to give them Battel. Which 
when Czſar underſtood, having ended all thoſe things 
in regard whereof he came imto Germany, which 
was chiefly to terrifle the Germans, to be revenged 
upon the Sicambri,| zo ſet the Ubit at liberty ; 
having ſpent in all fighteen days beyond the Rhine, 
and «4 enough a4 well in regard of bis 'own ho- 
of the Commonweal, he returned 
into Gallia, and brake up the Bridge. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Ceſar thinketh of a Voyage into Britain : | he 
enquireth of Merchants concerning the nature 
of rhar People. 


Lthough the Summer was almoſt ſpent, 

and that in thoſe parts the Winter ha- 

ſtened on apace, imaſmuch as all Gallia 
inclineth to the North ; notwithſtanding 
he reſolved to go over into Britain, foraſmuch as 
he underſtood that in all the former Wars of Gal- 
lia, the Enemy had received moſt of their ſupply 
from thence. And although the time of the Tear 
would not ſuffer him to Aſh that War ; yet be 
thought it would be to good purpoſe, if he went only 
to view the Iſland, to underſtand the quality of the 
Inhabitants, and to know their Coaſt, their Ports, 
and their landing-places , whereof the Gauls were 
altogether ignorant ; for ſeldom any. but Merchants 
bas commerce with them. Neither had they diſce- 
vered any thing but the Sea-coaſt, and thoſe Regions 
which were oppoſite unto Gallia, _ And therefore cal- 
ling Merchants together from all quarters, he nei- 
ther could underſtand of what quantity the' Iſland 
was ; what Nations, or of what power they were that 
inhabited it ; what uſe or experience of War. they 
had ; what Laws or Cuſtoms they uſed; nor what 
Havens they had to receszve 4 Navy of great Shipping. 


OBSERV ATION. 


A® the Germans had oftentimes ſtirred up mo- 
tions of Rebellion amongſt the Gauls, by 
ſending their ſuperfluous mulrirudes into their 
Kingdom ; fo the Britains had upheld moſt of 
their Wars, by furniſhing them with ſuch ſupplies 
as from time to time they ſtood in need of. So 
thar if Ceſar or the Roman People would reſt ſe- 
cure of their quier and peaceable Government 
in Gal/ia, as they had chaſtiſed rhe infolency of the 
Germans, and ſent them back again with greater 
loſs than gain ; ſo was it neceſſary to make the 
Britains know, thar their afliſtance in the War of 
Gallia would. draw more bufinefſes upon them 
rhan they were well able to manage. For asI have 
noted in my former diſcourſes, the cauſes of an 
unpeaceable Government are as well external and 
foreign , as internal and bred in the Body; 
which need the help of a Phyſician to continue 
the Body ina perfect ftate of health, and require 
as great a diligence to qualifie their malicious 
operations, as any internal ſickneſs whatſoever. 
In the ſecond Commentary I briefly rouched 
the commodiry of good diſcovery : bur becauſe ir 
is a matter of great conſequence in the fortunate 
carriage of a War, I will once again by this 
Example of Czſar remember a General nor ro be 
negligent in this dury. Smetmius in the Life of 
our Czſar reporteth, that he neyer undertook any 
expedition, bur he firſt received true intelligence 
of the particular firuation and nature of the Coun- 
try, as alſo of the manners and quality of the. 
People; and that he would not undertake the 
Voyage into Britain, until he had made perfect 
diſcovery by himſelf of the magnitude. and fitua- 
tion of the Iſland. Which' Sueronius might un- 
derſtand by this firſt Voyage, which Ceſar would 
needs undertake in the latrer end of a Summer, 
although ir were, as he himſelf ſaith, bur to diſ- 
cover, | 
Ir is recorded by ancient Writers, that thoſe 
demi-gods 'rhar governed the World in their time, 
gave great honour to rhe exerciſe of Hunting, 
as the perfect image of War in rhe reſemblance 
of all parts, and namely in the diſcovery and 
knowledge of a Country ; without which all 
enterprizes, either of ſport in Hunting, - or earneft 
in Wars, were frivolous and of no effe&t. And 
therefore Xenophon in the Life of Cyrus ſhewerh, 
thar his rveiton againſt the King of Armenia 
was nothing bur a repetition of ſuch ſports as 
he had uſed in Hunting. Howſcever, if the in- 
finite Examples regiſtred in Hiſtory, how by the 
dexterity- of ſome Leaders it' hath gained grear 
Victories, and through the negligence of others 
rrecoverable overthrows, are not ſufficient mo- 
tives to perſuade them ro this duty ; ler their 
own experience in matters of ſmall momenr ma- 
nifeſt rhe weakneſs of their proceedings, when 
they are ignorant of rhe chiefeſt circumſtances of 
the matrer they have in hand. Bur ler this ſuffice 
in the ſecond place to prove the neceffity of good 
diſcovery., and ler us learn 'of Ceſar what is 
principally ro be enquired after. in the diſcovery 
of an unknown Country : as firſt, the quantity 
of the Land ;i ſecondly, whar Narions inhabir it ; 
rhirdly, their uſe of War ; fourrhly, their Civil 
Government; and laſtly, whar Havens they have 
to receive a Navy of great Shipping. All-which 
circumſtances. are ſuch' principal Arreries in the 
body of a Stare, that the:diſcovery of aty one of 
theſe demands would-have given great light con- 
cerning the Motion-of:the:1whole Body.” 


CHAP. 


Lib. IV. 


CHAP. IX; 


Ceſar ſenderh C, Voluſenus ro diſcover the Coaſt 
of Britain ; and prepareth himſelf for rhar 
Voyage. | 

caie Eſar ſent out Caius Voluſenus with a Gal- 

ley to diſcover what he could concerning 
theſe things, with charge that having made 
perfett diſcovery, he ſhould return again 


unto him as ſpeedily as might be : he himſelf march= 
ing in the mean time with all his Forces unto the 


*Terroane or * Morini ; foraſmuch as from thence lay the ſhorteſt 


cut into Britain. Thither he commanded that Ships 
ſrould be brought from all the Maritime Cities of 
that quarter, and namely that Fleet which he had 
built the year before for the War at Vannes. In 
the mean time his reſolution being known, and car- 
ried into Britain by Merchants and others, many 
private States of that Iſland ſent Embaſſadours unto 
bim, promiſing him Hoſtages of their Loyalty, and 
ſignifying their readineſs to ſubmit themſelves to the 
Roman Empire. To theſe he made liberal promiſes, 
exhorting them to continue in that obedience ; and ſo 
ſent them back, again. And with them he ſent 
Comius, whom he had made King of Arras, whoſe 
wiſdom and vertue he held in good account, and 
whom he took, to be faithful to him, and of great Au- 
thority in thoſe Regions, To him he gave in charge 
to go to as many of the States as he could, and per- 
ſuade them to accept of the friendſhip of the Ro- 


man Empire, and acquaint them that Czlar himſelf 


would preſently follow after. 

Vaoluſenus having taken what view of the Country 
he could (for he durſt not go on ſhore to commit 
himſelf to the barbariſm of the Enemy) after five 
days returned to Cxſar, and related unto him all 
that be had diſcovered. Whilſt Caſar ſtayed in thoſe 
parts for the furniſhing of his Fleet, the Morini 
ſent Meſſengers unto him, excuſing themſelves for 
their former faults ; that being a rude and barba- 
rous People, and altogether unacquainted with our 


Cuſtoms, they had made War againſt the People of 


Rome ; and withal manfeſting their readineſs to 
obey his Commanas. 


Cxſar not willing to leave any Enemy behind 


him, or to engage in a new War at this time of the 
Tear, or to neple& his Voyage into Britain for ſuch 
ſmall matters, willingly accepted of their ſubmiſſion, 
having firſt received many Hoſtages of them : and 
having made ready eighty Ships of burthen, which 
he thought ſufficient to tranſport two_ Legions, he 
divided the Gallies to the Queſtor, the Legates, and 
the Commanders of the Horſe. There were alſo 
eighteen Ships of burthen more, which lay Wina- 
bound at a Port eight miles off, and them he appointed 
for the Horſemen. The reſt of the Army he committed 
zo Q. Titurius Sabinus and Luc. Aurunculeius 
Corta, commanding them to go to the confines of the 


Menapii, and into thoſe parts of the Morini who had 


nt no Embaſſadours to him : and appointed P. Sulp. 
Aſus a _ to keep the Port with @ ſufficient 
Gariſon. 


CHAP. 


Ceſar failerh into Brita;n, and landeth his Men. 


Heſe things being thus diſpatched, having 4 

/ good Wind, in the third Watch he put out 

to Sea, commanding hiz Horſemen to im- 

barque themſelves at the further Port and fol- 
low him; which was but ſlowly performed. He 
himſelf arrived upon the Coaſt about the fourth hour 


ſuch, that the Hills lay ſo 


COMMENTARIES, 
of the day, where he found all the Clifts poſſeſſed with 
the Forces of the Enemy. The nature of the place was 


ſteep over the Sea, that a 
Weapon might eafily be caſt from the bigher ground 
upon the lower ſhore : and therefore he thouzht it no 
fit Landing>place ; notwithſtanding he caſt Anchor 
zntil the reſt of the Navy were come up unto him. 

In the mean time calling a Council of the Legates 
and Tribunes, he declared unto them what advertiſe- 
ments he had received by Voluſenus, and told them 
what he would have done ; and withal admoniſhed 
them that the courſe of Military Affairs, and eſpe- 
cially Sea matters, that had fo ſudden and uncon- 


ſtant a motion, required all things to be done at a 


beck,, and in due time, The Council being diſmiſſed, 
having both Wind and Tide with him, he weighed 
Anchor, and ſailed eight miles from that place, unto 
a plain and open ſhore. 

The Britains perceiving the Romans determinati- 
0n, ſent their Horſe and Chariots (which they common- 
ly uſe in War) before, and the reſt of their Forces 
followed after to the place where the Romans intend- 
ed to land. Cxſar found it exceeding difficult to 
land his Men, for theſe reſpeFs: the Ships were ſo 
great, that they could not be brought near unto the 
ſhore ; the Soldiers in ſtrange and unknown places, 
having their hands laden with great and heavy WWea= 
ons, were at one inſtant to go out of the Ship, to 
withſtand the force of the Billow, and to fight with 
the Enemy ; whereas the Britains either ſtanding 
upon the ſhore, or making ſhort ſallies into the 
Water, did boldly caſt their Weapons in known and 
frequented places, and managed their Horſes ac= 
cuſtomed to ſuch ſervices. 

The Romans being terrified with theſe things, 
and —_— unskilful of this kind of fight, did 
not uſe the ſame Courage as they were wont to do in 
Landsfervices. Which when Czar perceived, he 
cauſed the Gallies, that were both (range to the 
Britains, and readier for uſe, to be removed from 
the Ships of burthen, and to be rowed up and down, 
and laid againſt the open ſide of the Enemy ; that 
from thence with Slings, Engines, and Arrows, the 
Enemy might be beaten up from the Water-ſide : 
which ſtood the Romans in good ſtead. For the 
Britains being troubled with the ſtrangeneſs of the 
Gallies, the motion of their Oars, and unuſual hind 
of Engines, were ſomewhat diſmayed, and began to 
retire back, and give way to the Romans. But the 
Soldiers ſtill lingering, and eſpecially for fear of the 
depth of the Sea, the Eagle-bearer of the tenth Le- 
gion deſiring the Gods that it might fall out happily 
to the Legion, If you will, ſaith he, forſake your 
Eagle, O ye Soldiers, and betray it to the Enemy - 
for mine own part, I will do my duty both to the 
Commonweal and to my Superiour. And havin 
ſpoken this with a loud voice, he caſt himſelf inte 
the Sea, and carried the Eagle towards the Enemy, 
The Romans exhorting one another not to ſuffer ſuch 
a diſhonour to be committed, they all leaped out of 
the Ship : which when others that were near at hand 
perceived, they followed them with as great alacrity, 
"we preſſed towards the Enemy to encounter with 
Fem, ' 

The fight on both parts was very eager : the Ro- 
mans (nat being able to keep any order of Battel. 
nor to get any firm footing , nor to follow their 
Enfigns, foraſmuch as every Man kept with thoſe 
Enfigns which he firſt met withal) were wonder= 
Fully troubled, But the Enemy acquainted with 
the Flats and Shallows, as they beheld them from 
the ſhore to come ſingle out of their Ships ; put« 
ting Spurs to their Horſes , would ſet upon them 
incumbred and unprepared, and many of them 
would overlay 4 fon : others would get the ads 
vantage of the open Bos and caſt their 


Weapons 
wg 
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Obſervations upon CxsSaR's 


amongſt the thickeſt Troops of them. Which when 
Czſar perceived, he cauſed the Ship=Boats and 
ſmaller Veſſels to be manned with Soldiers ; and 
where he ſaw need of help, he ſent them to reſcue 
ſuch as were overcharged. 

As ſoon as the Romans got footing on the firm 
Land, they made head pee, and Lied the Ene- 
1y, and fo put them to flight : but they were not 
able to follow them, nor take the Iſland at that 
time, for want of Horſemen, which thing was only 
wanting to Czſlar's wonted fortune. 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


[Fon this circumſtance of Landing, I may juſt- 
ly rake occafion to handle that Controverſie 
which hath been often debated by our Engliſh 
Captains ; which 1s, wherher it be better in queſti- 
on of an Invaſion, and in the abſence of our Ship- 
ping, to oppole an Enemy at his landing upon 
our Coaſt, or quietly to ſuffer him to ſet his Men 
on ſhore, and retire our Forces into ſome Inland 


* Place, and there attend ro give him Bartel. Ir 


leemerh thar ſuch as firſt ſet rhis queſtion on foor, 
and were of an opinion that we ought not by any 
means to encounter an Enemy at his landing, for 
ſo we might much endanger our {ſelves and our 
Country, did ground themſelves upon the Autho- 
rity of Monſieur de Langey not obſerving the dif- 
ference between an Iſland and a Continent. For 
where he ſetteth down that poſition, he plainly 
aimeth ar ſuch Princes as border one upon ano- 
ther in the ſame Continent : bur where their Terri- 
tories are dis}oyned by ſo great a Bar as the 
Ocean, and they have not ſuch means to ſurpriſe 
one another, it were mere folly ro hold good thar 
rule, as ſhall berter appear by the ſequel of this 


_ diſcourſe. Wherein I will firſt lay down the rea- 


ſons that may be urged to prove it unſafe to op- 
pou an Enemy ar his landing, not as being urged 
Dy thar party (for I never heard any probable 
motive from them which might induce any ſuch 
opinion) bur ſer down by ſuch as have looked 
into the Controverſies, both with experience and 
good judgment. 


And firſt ir may be objected, thar it is a hard 
marter to reſiſt an Enemy at his landing, as well 


. In regard of the uncertainty of place, as of time: 


For being ignorant in what place he will attempr 
a landing, we muſt either defend all places of ac- 
ceſs, or our intentions will prove mere frivolous ; 


. and to perform thar, it is requiſite that our defen- 


five Forces be ſufficient, according to the particular 
qualiry of every place ſubject ro danger : which, 
conſidering the large extenſion of our Maritime 
parts, and the many Landing-places on our Coaſt, 
will require a greater number of Men than this 
Ifland can afford. And although ir could furniſh 


ſuch a competent number as might ſeem in ſome 


ſorr ſufficient, yer the uncertainty of the time of the 


Enemies arrival would require that they ſhould 


be lodged either upon, or near the places of dan- 
ger many days ar leaſt, if nor many Weeks, be- 
fore the inſtant of their attempr ; which would 
exhauſt.a greater maſs of Treaſure, than could be 
well afforded by the State. 

| Secondly, it may beobjected, thar all our Land- 
ing-places are of ſuch diſadvantage for the defen- 
dants, that ir were no ſafety ar all: ro make head 
againſt him ar rhe landing : For inaſmuch as ſuch 
places are open and plain, they yield no Conveni- 
ency to ſhelter the defendants from rhe fury of the 
Artillery, wherewith the Enemy will plentifully 
furniſh their long Boats and landing Veſlels ;. 
which beating upon the Beach (for moſt of our 
Landing-places are of that quality) will ſo ſcatter 


them, that no Man ſhall be able to endure the in- 
convenience thereof. 


The third Objection may arife from the diſpa- 


riry both of numbers, and condition of the Forces 
of either party. For the firſt, ir muſt needs be 
granted that the defendants, being to guard fo 
many places at once, cannot furniſh ſuch numbers 
ro every particular place for defence, as the afſai- 
lants may for offence. . 

Concerning the quality of the Forces, it is 
withour queſtion, that a great and potent Prince 
(for ſuch a one it muſt- be that undertaketh tro in- 
vade the Territories of ſo abſolute and well-obey- 
ed a Princeſs as her Majeſty is) would draw our 
the flour of his Soldiery whereſoever ; beſides the 
gallant Troops of Volunteers, which do common=- 
ly atrend ſuch ſervices. Now theſe being thus 
qualified and drawn into one head, and being 
ro make as it were but one body, how can it be 
reaſonably imagined (the rime and place of their 
attempr being uncertain) that the defendants ſhould 
equal them with Forces of like vertue and ex- 
perience. | 

Theſe are the reaſons which may be drawn 
from rhe diſadvantage which they have thar go 
abour to oppoſe an Enemy at his landing : The 
reſt that have been urged by ſuch as maintain this 
opinion, are either impertinent to the queſtion, or 
taken altogether from falſe grounds. Bur before 
I procced to the anſwer of theſe Reaſons, I will 
lay this down for a- Principle , Thar it fs im- 
poſſible for any foreign Prince, how puiſlant ſo- 
ever, to make ſuch a preparation as ſhall be fir- 
ting to Invade a State ſo populous, and reſpective 
of their Sovereign (norwithſtanding the pretences 
deviſed to diflemble the ſame) bur ir nwuft of 
necefliry be diſcovered before it can be made 
able to. put any thing in execution 2: Which I 
mighr enlarge by particularizing the infinite equi- 
page which is required for ſo great a Fleer. Bur 
I will reſt my felf in the example of the Year 
Eighty-eighr, which proverh the diſcovery of rhe 
pretended Invaſion before it could come to ex- 
ecution. 


Concerning therefore the firſt Objection, it can- Anſwer 
not indeed be denied bur the place of rhe Ene- ** ff % 


mies landing will be doubtful, and therefore our 


care muſt generally extend ir ſelf to all places of 
acceſs : But thar our defenſive Forces are nor ſuf- 
ficient in a competent manner to guard all ſuch 
places, according as the necefliry of them ſhall 
require, that is rhe point in queſtion. 

To prove that our Forces are ſufficient, we 
muſt neceſſarily enter into particularities, where- 
in I will take Kent for a preſident, as not al- 
rogether unacquainted with rhe ſtate thereof; 
which, if I deceive not my ſelf, is a ſhore of as 
large extenſion upon the Marrtime parts as any 
other within this Kingdom. For the breadrh 
thereof enlarging ir ſelf from rhe point of Neſſe 
by Lyd, which is the utrermoſt skirt upon the 
Coaſt of Suſſex, unto Margate upon the Coaſt 
of Eſſex, is by compuration abour rwenty-four 
miles : Bur notwithſtanding. this large circuir, 
who knoweth not that the fixth parr rhereof 1s 
nor ſubject ro the landing of fuch an Enemy as 
we ſpeak of ; "partly in regard of the hugeneſs 
of rhe Cliffs, which do incloſe a grear part of that 
Skirt, and partly in regard thar much of rhar 
quantity which may be landed upon, hath ſuch 
eminent and difficult places near adjoyning, as an 
Army that ſhould pur it ſelf there on ſhore, 
ſhould find ir ſelf, being oppoſed bur by a ſmall 
Ne ſo ſtreightned, as hy would nor eaſily 

nd a way out, Without. apparent ruine of their 
whole Forces. « 
ur= 
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Further, ir cannor be denied but thar generally 
along the Coaſt of Kent there are ſo many Rocks, 
Shelves, Flats, and other impedimerts, that a 
Navy of great Ships can have no Conveniency to 
anchor near the Shore ; and for the moſt part the 
Coaſt lieth ſo open to the Weather, thar the leaſt 
Gale of Wind will put them from their Anchors : 
All which particulars duly confidered, it will 
appear that this large Skirt of Kent will afford a 
far leſſer part fir for the landing of an Army, than 
was thought of ar the firſt. And were it that fo 
publick a treatiſe as this is would admit with good 
diſcretion {uch an exact relation as fallerh with- 
in my Knowledge concerning this Point, 1 
would undertake ro make it ſo evident, by the 
particular deſcription both of rhe number, quantity, 
and quality of the places themſelves, as no Man 
of an indifferent judgment would imagine our 
Forces to be inſufficient to afford every of them 
ſuch a fafe and ſure guard, as ſhall be thought 
requiſire for the ſame. Bur foraſmuch as it 1s 
unfitting to give ſuch particular ſatisfaction in this 
publick diſcourſe, give me leave, ſubmitting my 
{elf always to better judgments, to give a general 
taſte of thar means as would ſecure all places with 
a competent number of Men. | 

Having ſhewed you before the circuit of rhe 

Maritime parts of Kent, I would obſerve this or- 
der : firſt, ro make a triple diviſion of all ſuch 
Forces as ſhall be appointed for this ſervice ; as 
tor example, I will ſuppoſe the number ro be 
twelve thouſand, of which I would lodge three 
thouſand about the point of Neſſe, and three 
thouſand about Margate, and fix thouſand about 
FoulkFfton, which I take to be as it were the centre ; 
for my greateſt care ſhould be ſo to diſpoſe of 
them, as rhey might not only ſuccour one ano- 
ther in the ſame Shire, bur as every Shire bor- 
dereth one upon another, ſo they ſhould mutually 
give help one unto another, as occaſion ſhould be 
offered : as if the Enemy ſhould attempr a landing 
abour Neſſe, not only the fix thouſand lodged as 
before ſhould march to their ſuccours, bur ſuch al- 
ſo of the Suſſex Forces as were near unto that 
part, and ſo likewiſe of the reſt. By which you 
may ſee, how great a Force would in few hours be 
aſſ:zmbled for rhe ſtrengrhening of any of theſe out- 
Skirts; and the rather, foraſmuch as the one half 
of the whole Forces are thus lodged in the cen- 
tre of rhe Shire, which is nearer to all parts than 
any other place whatſoever. There -would allo 
in the quartering of them an eſpecial care be had 
ro the places of danger, as might be anſwerable tro 
the importance thereof : For my meaning 1s not 
ro lodge them cloſe together, bur to ſtretch them 
out along rhe Coaſt by Regiments and Compa- 
nies, as the Country might afford beſt opportuni- 
ty ro entertain them. 

Now concerning the latter part of this objecti- 
on which urgerh the uncertainty of time when rhe 
Enemy ſhall make his approaches, I hold it moſt 
requiſite that our defenhive Forces ſhould be drawn 
into a head, before the Enemy ſhould be diſco- 
vered near our coaſt, ready to put himſelf on 
ſhore : For it were a groſs abſurdity to imagine 
thar Companies could upon ſuch a IT be aſ- 

 ſembled, withour confuhion ; and make ſo long 
a March, with ſuch expedition as the neceffiry of 
the occaſion would require. Now for that huſ- 
banding reſpect of her Majeſties Coffers, which is 
urged ro ſuch extremity, as it would be unſu 
portable for this Stare ro bear, as I doubr nor hur 
goo intelligence would much qualitie thar ſuppo- 
ed immoderate expence; fo I affure my ſelf, thar 
Men of found judgment will deem it much our of 
ſeaſon to diſpute about unneceflary thrifr, when 


COMMENT ARIES. 


the whole Kingdom 1s brought in queſtion of be 
ing made ſubject ro a Stranger. 


Ut jugulent homines ſurgunt de note Latrones : 
Non experpiſceris, ut teipſum ſerves ? 

Thieves rife by night to cut the throats of Men. 
Wilt not thou then ariſe to ſave thy ſelf ? 


The Enemy ( peradvenrture) hath kepr thirty 
thouſand Men in pay rwo Months before, ro make 
Havock of our reg and ro bring us into 
perpetual Thraldom ; ſhall we think it much, 
ro maintain ſufficienr Forces upon our Coaſt 
to aſſure our ſelves that no ſuch Enemy ſhall 
enter into our Country ? The extremity of this 
charge would be qualified by our good ſucceſs, 
which would proportion our atrendence with rhe 
neceflity which is impoſed upon us to be careful 
in buſineſſes of this narure. Let this ſuffice there- 
fore to prove that our Forces are ſufficient ro keep 
the Sea-Coaſt, and thar the uncertainty of time 
when the Enemy will make his attempts, ought 
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not to hinder us from performing that duty which | 


the care and reſpect of our Prince and Country 
impoſeth upon every good Subject ; which is the 
ſubſtance of the firſt reaſon which I ſer down in 
the beginning of this diſcourſe. | 

Now concerning the ſecond reaſon, which urg- 
eth the diſadvantage of the place in regard of the 
fury of rhe Enemies Artillery ; true it 1s, that 
ſuch places as yield rhe Enemy Convenience of 
landing, are for the moſt part plain and open, and 
afford naturally no covert ar all. Whar then? 
ſhall a Soldier take every place as he finderh ir, 
and uſe no Art ro qualifie the diſadvantages there- 


The Anſwey 
tothe ſecond 
reaſon, 


of 2 Or ſhall a Man forego the benefit of a place 


,of advantage, rather than he will relieve with in- 
duſtry the inconveniences of ſome particular cir- 
cumſtance ? I make no queſtion but an ingenious 
Commander, being in ſeaſonable time lodged 
with convenient Forces upon any of thoſe places, 
yea upon the Beach ir ſelf, which is as unapr for 
defence as any place whatſoever, would uſe ſuch 
induſtry as might give ſufficient ſecuriry ro his 
Forces and over-weigh rhe Enemy with advan- 
rage of place; eſpecially conſidering thar this 
Age hath afforded 1uch plenriful examples of ad- 
mirable inventions in that behalf. Bur this cannor 
be done, if our Forces do not make head before 
the inſtant of the Enemies Atrempr, thar our 
Commanders may have ſome time to make ready 
Store of Gabions, and Hand-baskets, with ſuch 
moveable marter as ſhall be rthoughr fir for thar 
ſervice. 

Neither ler this trouble any Man; for I dare 
avouch ir, thar if our Forces, are not drawn into a 
head before the Enemy be diſcovered upon the 
Coaſt, alrhough we never mean to oppole their 
landing, bur atrend them in ſome in-land place to 
give them barrel, our Commanders will be far ro 
{eek of many important circumſtances, which are 
requiſite in a matter of that conſequence. And 
therefore ler us have bur a reaſonable time to be- 
think our ſelves of theſe neceflaries, and we will ea- 
ſily overcome all theſe difficulties, and uſe the bene= 
fir of the firm Land to repel an Enemy, weakened 
with the Sea, rofſed with the Billow, troubled with 
his Weapons, with many other hindrances and dif- 
couragements, which are preſented unto him both 
fromthe Land and the Sea. He rhar ſaw the landing 
of our Forces in the Iſland of Fial in the year nine- 
ty ſeven, can ſomewhar judge of rhe difficulry of 
that matter : For what with the working ot the 
Sea, the ſteepneſs of rhe Cliffs, and the trouble- 
fomeneſs of their Arms, the Soldiers were ſo 


incumbred, thar had not the Enemy been more - 
: than 
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than a Coward, he might well with rwo hundred 
Men, have kept us from entring any part of that 
Iland. | 

Concerning the third Objection, this briefly 
ſhall be ſufficient, that we are nor ſo much to re- 
card thar onr Forces do equal them in number, 
as to ſce that they be ſufficient for the narure of 
the place, to make it good againſt rhe Enemies 
landing : For we know that in places of advan- 
tage and difficult acceſs, a ſmall number is able 
to oppoſe a great ; and we doubt not bur, all cir- 
cumſtances duly conſidered, we ſhall proporti= 
onably equal the Enemy both in number and qua- 
liry of their Forces : Always preſuppoſed, that our 
State ſhall never be deſtitute of falfcient Forces 
trained and cxercifed in a competent manner, to 
defend their Country from foreign Enemies. For 
the negle& thereof were to draw on ſuch as of 
themſelves are bur roo forward to make a prey of 
ns, and to make us unapt nor only to oppoſe an 
Enemies landing, but to defend our ſelves from 
being ovyer-run, as orher Nations living 1n ſecurity 
without due regard thereof have been. | 

And thus much concerning the anſwer to thoſe 
three reaſons, which ſeem to prove that an Ene- 
my is nor to be reſiſted at his landing. Now if 
we do but look a lintle into the inconveniences 
which follow upon the landing of an Enemy, we 
ſhall eafily diſcover rhe dangerouſneſs of this opini- 
on : As firſt we give him leave to hve upon the 
ſpoil of our Country ; which cannot be prevented 
by any waſting, {poiling. or retiring of our pro- 
viſions, in {o plentiful a Country as this 1s, eſpe- 
cially. conſidering, that we have no ſtrong Towns 
at all to repoſe our ſelves upon. Whereof we 
need no further teſtimony than is delivered unto 
us our of the ſeventh Book of theſe Commentaries, 
in thar War which Cx/ar had with Vercingetc- 
T1X. 

Secondly, obedience, which at other times is 
willingly given to Princes, 1s greatly weakened 
ar ſuch times ; whereby all neceffary means ro 
maintain a War 1is hardly drawn from the ſubject. 
Thirdly, opportunity 1s given to malecontents 
and ill-diſpoted Perſons either to make head them- 


ſelves or to fly ro the Enemy. Fourthly, 'ris 


madnels to adventure a Kingdom upon one ſtroke 
having it in our diſpoſition ro do otherwiſe: With 
many orher diſadvanrages which rhe opportunity 
of any ſuch occaſion would diſcover. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


"T"He Word Imperator, whichthe Eagle-Bearer 
artributeth ro C.e/ar, was the greateſt Title 
that could be given to a Roman Leader : And as 
Fonaras in his ſecond Tome ſaith, was never 
oven bur upon ſome great exploit, and after a 
juſt Victory obtained ; and then. in the place 
where the Battel was fought, and the Enemy o- 
verthrown, the General was ſaluted by the name 
of Imperatcr with the qa ah ſhour of the 
whole Army ; by which acclamation the Soldiers 
oaveteſtimony of his Worth, and made it equi- 
valent with the moſt forrunare Commanders. 

This Ceremony was of great ER in the 
Reman Empire, as appearerh by many Hiſtories, 
and namely by Tacitus, where he faith that Ti- 
berius gave that honour ro Bleſus, that he ſhould 
be ſalured Imperator by the Legions ; which he 
ſheweth to be an ancient dignity belonging to 
great Captains, after they had foiled the Enemy 
with an eminent overthrow. For every Victory 
was not ſufficient whereby they might challenge ſo 

rear an honour, but there was required ( as it 

eemeth) a certain number of the Enemies to be 


ſlain. Appian in his ſecond Book ſaith, thar in old 
time the name of Imperator was never taken bur 
upon great and admifable exploits : Bur in his 
time ten thouſand of the Enemy being ſlain in one 
Battel was a ſufficient ground of that honour. C:- 


cero faith that two thouſand flain in the place, e- Phi. 14. 


ſpecially of Thracians, Spaniards or Gauls, did 


worthily merit the name of Imperator. Howloe- 7, .. 
ver, it ſeemeth by the {ame Author that there was Epit. g. 


a certain number of the Enemy required to be 
ſlain, where he ſaith, Se jyſta Vittoria Imperatorem 


appellatum, that he was called Imperator upon a 
due and full Victory. 


CHAP. AL 


The Britains make peace with Ceſar, bur break ir 
again upon the loſs of the Roman ſhipping. 


He Britains being overthrown in this Bat- 
tel, as ſoon as they had recovered ther ſafety 
by Flight, they preſently diſpatched Meſ- 
ſengers to Cxlar to intreat for Peace, 

promiſing Hoſtapes, and obedience in whatſce- 
ver he commanded. And with theſe Embaſſa- 
dors returned Comius of Arras; whom Caſar 
had ſent before into Britain, and whom the Bri- 
tains at his firſt landing with Cxiar's Mandates, had 
ſeized upon and thrown into Priſon ; but after 
the Battel they releaſed him, and becoming now 
ſuiters for Peace, threw all the blame thereof upon 
the Multitude, excuſmg themſelves as ignorant of 
it, and ſo deſiring to be pardoned. Cxfar complain- 
ed that whereas, they ſent unto him into Gallia to 
defire Peace, notwithſtanding at his coming they 
made War againſt him without any cauſe or rea 
ſon at all; but excuſing it by their ignorance, 
he commanded Hoſtages to be delivered unto 
him: Which they preſently performed in part, and 
the reſt being to be fetch'd further off, they promiſed 
ſhould likewiſe be rendred within a ſhort time. 
In the mean time while they commanded their 
People to return to their Poſſeſſions, and their Ru- 
lers and Princes came out of all Quarters to come 
mend themſelves and their States to Caxſar. The 
Peace being thus concluded, feur days after that 
Cxilar came into Britain, the eighteen Ships 
which were appointed for the Horſemen, put out 
to Sea with a gentle Wind: And approaching 
fo near the Coaſt of Britain, that they were 
within View of the Roman Camp, there aroſe 
ſuch a ſudden Tempeſt, that none of them were gble 
to hold their courſe; but ſome of them returned 
to the Port from whence they came, other ſome 
were caſt upon . the lower part of the Iſland, which 
lieth to the Weſt-ward, and there caſtings Anchor 
took in ſo muco Water, that they were forced 
commit themſelves again to the Sea, and dire 
their courſe to the Coaſt of Gallia, The ſame 
Night it happened that the Moon being in the full, 
the Tides were very high in thoſe Seas; whereof 
the Romans being altogether ignorant, both the Gal= 
lies that tranſported the Army which were drawn up 
upon the Shore were filled with the Tide, and the Ships 
of burthen that lay at Anchor were ſhaken with the 
Tempeſt. Neither was there any help to be given un- 
to them ; ſo that many of them were rent and ſplit in 
pieces, and the reſt loſt both their Anchors, Cables and 
other Tackling, and by that means became altogether 
unſerviceable. Whereat the whole Army was exceed- 
mngly troubled ; for there was no other ſhipping to re- 
carry them back again, neither had they any neceſſa- 
ries to new furniſh the old ; and every Man knew 
that they muſt needs winter in Gallia, foraſmuch as 
there was no proviſion of Corn in thoſe places "ye 

they 


Caſar. 


Lib. IV. 


they were. Which thing beins known to the Princes 


of Britain, that were aſſembled to conferr of ſuch things 


as Cxfar. had commanded them to perform, when 
they underſtood that the Romans wanted both their 
Horſemen, ſhippins and Proviſion of Corn, and gueſ- 
ſing at the ſmall number of their Forces by the ſmall Cir- 
curt of their pry fe ( that which made it of leſs com- 
paſs than uſual being, that Ceſar had tranſported his 
Soldiers without ſuch neceſſary Carriages as they uſed 
to take with them ;) they thought it their beſt courſe 
eo rebel, and to keep the Romans from Corn and 
Convoys of Proviſion, and ſo prolong the matter un- 
Hl Winter came on. For they thought that if 
theſe were once overthrown and cut off from return- 


ing into Gallia, never any Man would after ad- 


venture to brings an Army into Britain. There- 
| Fore they conſpired again the ſecond time, and con- 
veyed themſelves by ſtealth out of the Camp, and 
got their Men privily out of the Fields, to make 
Head in ſome convenient place againſt the Romans. 


The Firſk OBSERVATION. 


groan the Ebbing and Flowing of the 
Sea, and the cauſes thereof, it hath already 
been handled in the Second Book : 'To which 1 
will add thus much, as may ſerve to ſhew how the 
Romans became fo ignorant of the Spring-Tides, 
which happen in the full and new of the Moon. 
Ir is oblerved by Experience, that the morion of 
this Watery Element 1s alrogerher directed by the 
courſe of rhe Moon; wherein ſhe exerciſerh her 
regency according as ſhe findeth the Matrer qua- 
lifed for her influence. And foraſmuch as all 
Mediterranean Seas, and ſuch Gulfs as are inclo- 
ſed in Sinus's and Buſoms of the Earth, are both 
abridged of the liberty of their courſe, and 
through the ſmallneſs of their quantity, are nor 
ſo capable of Celeſtial power as the Ocean ir ſelf ; 
ir conſequently followeth that the Tuſcan Seas, 
wherewith the Romans were chiefly acquainted, 
were not ſo an{werable in effect to the operation 
of rhe Moon as the Main Sea, whoſe bounds are 
ranged in a more ſpacious Circuit, and through 
the plenteous abundance of his parts, better an- 
ſwererh the vertue of the Moon. The Ocean 
therefore being thus obedient tro the courſe of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, raking her courſe of flowing 
from rhe N-7th, fallerh with ſuch a Current be- 
rween the Orcades and the Main of Norveza, 
that ſhe fillerh our Channel between England and 
France with great Swelling Tides, and maketh 
her motion more eminent in theſe quarters than 
in any other parts of rhe World. And hence it 
happeneth that our River of Thames, lying with 
her Mouth ſo ready to receive rhe Tide as it 
cometh, and having withall a plain level Bor- 
tom, and a very ſmall treſh Current, raketh the 
Tide as far into the Land as any other known Ri- 
ver of Europe. And for this cauſe the Ramans were 


ignorant of the Spring-Tides in the full of rhe 
Moon. | 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Uch as either by their own Experience, or 0- 
cherwiie by Obſervation of that which Hiſto- 

ry recordeth, are acquainted with the Govern- 
ment of Commonweals, are not ignorant with 
whar difficulty a Nation that either hath long 1i- 
ved in liberty, or been governed by Commanders 
of their own chooſing, is made ſubject ro the 
Yoak of Bondage, or reduced under the Obedi- 
ence of a Stranger. For as we are apr by a na- 
tural inclination ro ciyil Society ; ſo by rhe nf 
nature we deſire a free diſpoſition of our ſelves 


\ 
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and Poſſeſſions, as rhe chiefeſt end of the ſaid So= 
cicty : And therefore in the Government of a ſub- 
dued State, whart loſs or diſadvantage happenerh 
ro the Victor, or how indirectly ſoever it con- 
cerneth the Bond of their Thraldom, the pi & 
tive People behold ir as a part of their Adverla- 
ries overthrow ; and conceive thereupon ſuch Spt- 
rits as anſwer the greatneſs of their hope, and 
condition with the ſtrength of their Will, which al- 
ways maketh rhat ſeem eafie ro be affected which 
it defireth. And this was the reafon that the 
Britains altered their refolution of Peace, upon 
the loſs which the Romans had received in their 
Shipping. 


CHA £.- AH. 


Ceſar new trimmeth his late ſhaken Navy : "The 
Britains ſer upon the Romans as they foraged ; 
bur were pur off by Ceſar. 


EXſar, although he had not diſcovered their 
determination, yet conjequring of the E- 
vent by the loſs of his Shipping, and by 
their delay of giving up Hoſtages, provi- 
ded againſt all Chances: For he brought Corn 
daily out of the Fields into hs Camp; and took the 
Hulls of ſuch Ships as were molt diſmembred, 
and with the Timber and Braſs thereof he mend- 
ed the reſt that mere beaten with the Tempeſt, 


_ cauſing other neceſſaries to be brought out of Gallia. 


Which being handled with the great induſtry and 
travail of the Soldiers, he leſt only twelve Ships, and 
made the other able to abide the Sea. 

While theſe things were in Aion, the Seventh 
Legion being ſent out by courſe to fetch in Corn, 
and little ſuſpeting any motion of War, as part 
of the Soldiers continued in the Field, and the reſt 


- went and came between them and the Camp, 


the Station that watched before the Gate of the 
Camp gave advertiſement to Cxſar, that the ſame 
way which the Legion went, there appeared 4 
greater duſt than was uſually ſeen. Cxſar ſuſ- 
petting that which indeed was true, that the Bri- 
tains were entred into ſome new reſolution, he tock 
thoſe two Cohorts which were in ſtation before the 
Port, commanding other two to take treir place, and 
the reſt to arm themſelves, and preſently to follow 
him, and went that way where the duSt was deſcri- 
ed. And when he had marched ſome diſtance from 
the Camp, he ſaw his Men over-charged with the 
Enemy, and ſcarce able to ſuſtain the Aſſault, the 
Legion thronged together on a heap, and Weapons 
caſt from all parts amongſt them. For when they 
had foraged all other Quarters, there remained one 
prece of Corn, whither the Enemy ſuſpe&ed the 
Romans wernld at laſt come, and in the Night 
time conveighed themſelves ſecretly into the Woods, 
where they continued until the Romans were come 
into the Field: And as they ſaw them diſarmed, 
diſperſed, and occupied in reaping, they ſuddenly ſet 
upon them, and flaying ſome few of them, routed 
the reſt, and incompaſſed them about with their 
Horſemen and Chariots. Their manner of fight 
with Chariots was, ' firſt to ride up and down, and 
caſt their Weapons as they ſaw advantage; and 
with the terror of their Horſes and ratling of their 
Vneels to diſorder their Companies ; and when they 
had wound themſelves between any Troops of Horſe, 
they forſook, their Chariots, and fourzht on foot : In 
the mean time the guiders of their Chariots would 
drive a little aſide, and ſo place themſelves, that 
if their Maſters needed any help, they might have 
an eaſie paſſage unto them. And thus they pere 
formed in al their Fights both the nimble _ 
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of Horſemen, and the firm ſtability of Footmen 3 
and were ſo ready with daily praftice , that they 
could ſtay in the deſcent of a ſteep Hill, and turn 
ſhort, and moderate their going as 1t ſeemed beſt 
unto them, and run along the Beam of the Coach, 
and reſt upon the Toak,, or Harneſs of their Horſes, 
and return as ſpeedily again at their pleaſure. The 
Romans being thus troubled, Cxſar came to reſcue 
them in very good time : For at his _—_ the E- 
nemy ſtood ſtill, and the Soldiers gathered their Spi- 
rits unto them, and began to renew their Courage 
that was almoſt ſpent. Czar taking it an unfit 
time either to provoke the Enemy or to give him 
Battel, continued a while in the ſame place, and 
then returned with the Legions into the Camp. 
IWnile theſe things were a doing, and the Romans 
thus buſied, the Britains that were im the Field con- 


veighed themſelves all away. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


BY this we plainly find that there were uſually 
rwo Cohorts (which according to the rate of 
One hundred and twenty in a Manipie, amounted 
ro the number of 720 Men) which kept -the 
day-watch before rhe Gate of the Camp, and 
were always in readineſs upon any ſervice. The 
commodity whereof appearerh by this accident : 
For conſidering that the Advertiſement required 
haſt and ſpeedy recourſe, it greatly furthered 
their reſcue, tro have ſo many Men ready to 
march forward at the firſt motion , that they 


might give what help they could until the reſt 


of their Fellows came in. 
The Second O BSERV ATION. 


E Has manner of fighting with Chariots is ve- 
ry particularly deſcribed by Ceſar, and need- 
eth not ro be ſtood upon any longer : Only I 
obſerve that neither in Gall;a, nor any. other 
Country of Europe, the uſe of Chariots is ever 
mentioned ; but they have ever been attribured 
as a peculiar Fight unto the Eaſtern Countries, as 
ſuitable ro the plain and level firuation of the 
place, whereof we find often mention in rhe Scri- 
pture. Which may ſerve for an Argument to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, to prove the Britains de- 
{ſcent from Troy in 4/ia, where we likewiſe find 
mention of ſuch Chariots. 


The Third OBSERV ATION. 
E Red: 3k we may obſerve the diſcreet and 


moderate remper of his valour, and the 
means he uſed ro make his Soldiers confident 
in his directions : For notwithſtanding the Bri- 
tains had excecdingly urged him to make hazard 
of a preſent revenge ; yet finding it an unfit time, 
(inaſmuch as his Men had been ſomewhat trou- 
bled with the fury of the Britans) he thought ir 
beſt to expect ſome other opportunity. And a- 
gain, to avoid the inconveniences of a fearful 
Retreat, he continued a while in the ſame place, 
ro embolden his Men with the ſight of the Ene- 
my. And this manner of proceeding wrought a 
full perſwaſion in his Soldiers that his Actions 
were directed with knowledge, and with a care- 
ful reſpect of their ſafery : Which gave his Men 
reſolution when they were carried upon Service, 
being aſſured that whar ſervice ſoever they were 
imployed upon was moſt diligently ro be perform- 
ed, as a matter much importing the fortunare iſſue 
of that War : Whereas it they had perceived thar 


means whereby it may be obtained) had directed 
the courſe of their proceedings, they might with 
reaſon have drawn back from ſuch imployments, 
and valued their ſafery above the iflue of ſuch an 
enterprize. And hence ariſeth that confident 0- 
pinion which the Soldiers have of a good General; 
which is a matter of great importance in the 
courſe of War. 


— 


CHAP. XIIL 


The Britains make head with their Forces ; and 
are beaten by Ceſar : his return into Gala. 

/ \ both the Romans were conſtrained to keep 

their Camp, and the Britains were kept 
frem attempting any thing againſt them But in 
the mean time they ſent Meſſengers into all Quay- 
ters, publiſhing the ſmall number of the Roman 
Forces, and amplifying the greatneſs of the Booty, 
and the eaſie Means offered unto them of perpetual 
Liberty, if they could take the Roman Camp. Short- 
ly upon this, having gathered a great company both 
of Horſe and Foot, they came to the place where the 
Romans were encamped. Czxſar ( although he fore- 
ſaw the Event by that which before had happened, 
that if the Enemy were beaten back, he would 
avoid the danger by flight ) yet having ſome thirty 
Horſe, which Comius of Arras had carried with him 


at his coming into Britain, he embattelled his Legi- 
ons before his Camp, and ſo gave them Battel. 


Frer this for many days together there follow= 
ed ſuch Tempeſts and foul Weather, that 


The Enemy not being able to bear the Aſſault of the 


Roman Soldiers, turned their Backs and fled : The 
Romans followed them as far as they could by 
running on foot, and after a great Slaughter, with 
the burnings. of their Towns far and near, they re- 
turned to their Camp. The ſame day the Britains 
ſent Meſſengers to Calar to intreat for Peace ; 
whom he commanded to double their number of Ht- 
ſtages, which he commanded to be carried into 
Gallia. And foraſmuch as the Kquinoctium was 
at hand, he thought it not ſafe to put himſelf to the 
Sea in Winter with ſuch weak Shipping : And 
therefore having got a convenient time he hoifed 
Sail a little after Midnight, and brought all his 
Ships ſafe unto the Continent. Two of theſe Ships 
of burthen, not being able to reach the Jame Ha- 
ven, put in ſomewhat lower into the Land: The 
Soldiers that were in them, which were about three 
hundred being ſet on Shore, and marching towards 
their C4amp, the Morini, with whom Czlar at 
his going into Britain had made Peace, in hope 
of a Booty, firſt with a few of their Men ſtood 
about them, commanding them upon pain of death 
to lay down their Weapons : And as the Romans 


by caſting themſelves into an Orb began to make 


defence, at the noiſe and clamour among them there 
were ſuddenly gathered together about fix thouſand 
of the Enemy. Which being known, Czſar ſent 
out all the Horſemen to relieve them. In the mean 
time the Romans ſuſtained the Force of the Enemy, 
and fought valiantly about the ſpace of four Hours ; 
and receiving themſelves only ſome few Wounds, they 
flew many of the Enemy. As ſoon as the Roman 
Horſemen came in ſight, the Enemy caſt away their 
IWeapons and fled, and and a great number of them 
fell by the Horſemen. 


OBSERVATION. 


()* all the Figures which the Traci have cho- 
ſen to make uſe of in military Afﬀairs, the 


headfirong fury (which carrieth Men on with a Circle hath ever been taken for the firteſt ro be ap- 
defire of Victory, and neyer looketh into the plyed in the defenſive part, as encloſing with an 


/ 
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equal 


Czfar. 


Lib. IV. 


Czxfar, 


equal Circuit on all parts whatſoever is contein- 
ed within the circumference of that Area: And 
therefore Geometry termeth a circumference a fim- 
ple Line, foraſmuch as if you alter rhe Siruation of 
the parts, and tranſport one Arch into the place 
of another, the Figure notwithſtanding will re- 


main the ſame, becauſe of the equal bending of 


the Line throughout the whole circumference. 
Which property as it proverh an uniformity of 


ſtrength in the whole Circuir, ſo that it cannot be 
ſaid that this is the beginning or this 1s the end, 
this is Front or this is Flank : So doth that which 
Euclide doth demonſtrate in the third of his E- 
lements, 


Een PE 4 the ſmall Afiniry berween 
a right Line and a Circle ( which being drawn ro 


rouch the circumference, doth touch it bur in a 
point only) ſhew the greatneſs of this ſtrength 


in regard of any other Line, by which it may be 
broken. Which howſoever they ſeem as ſpecu- 
lative qualities conceived rather by intellectual 
ours than maniteſted ro ſenſible apprehenſi- 
on; yet foraſmuch as experience hath proved 
the ſtrength of rhis Figure in a defenſive part, a- 
bove any other manner of embarrelling, ler us 
not neglect the knowledge of theſe natural pro- 
perries, which diſcover rhe cauſes of this effect : 
Neither ler us neglect rhis part ef military know- 
ledge, being ſo ſtrong a means ro maintain Va- 
lour, and the finew of all our Ability : For order 
correſpondent to circumſtances is the whole 
ſtrength and power of an Army. Neither ought 
there any action in a well-ordered Diſcipline to 
be irregular, or void of Order. And therefore 
the Romans did ncither eat nor fleep withour the 
dire&tion of the Conſul, or chief Commander ; 
otherwiſe their Valour might rather have been 
rermed Fury than Verrue : But when their Cou- 
rage was ranged with order, and diſpoſed accor- 
ding to the occurrences of the time, it never fail- 
ed as long as the ſaid Order continued perfect. 

Ir appeareth therefore how important it is for a 
Commander to look into the diverſity of Orders 
for imbartelling, and to weigh the nature thereof, 
that he may with knowledge apply them to rhe 


qualiry of any occaſion. 'The Remans termed 
_ this figure Orbis, which fignifieth a round body 


both. with a concave and a convex ſurface : in 


reſemblance whereof I underſtand this Orb of 


Men imbatrelled ro be ſo named ; which mighr 
peradventure conſiſt of five, or more, or fewer 


Ranks, inclofing one another after rhe nature of 


ſo many Circles deſcribed about one Centre ; ſo 
that either the midſt rhereof remained void, or 
otherwiſe contained fuch carriages and ,impedi- 
ments, as they had with them in their march. 


This form of imbartelling was never uſed but in 


oreat extremity : for as it was the ſafeſt of all 
other, ſo it gave ſuſpicion ro the Soldiers of ex- 
ceeding danger, which abared much of their heat 
it Barrel ; as will hereafter appear by the teſtimony 
of Ceſar himſelf in the fifth Commentary, upon the 
occaſion which happened unto Sabizus and Cotta. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 


He next day Cxſar ſent Titus Labienus 
. a Legpate, with thoſe Legions which he 
had brought out of Britain, againſt 
the revolted Morini z who having no 


lace of refuge becauſe their Bogs and Fens 
0008 dryed up, where they had ſheltred themſelves 


the Year before , they all fell under the power of 


his mercy. Q. Titurius and A. Cotta the. Legates, 
who had led the Legions agamſt the Menapii, after 
they had waſted their Fields, cut up their Corn, 


COMMENTARIES. 


burned their Houſes (for the Menapii were all hid 
in thick Woods) returned to Cx'ar. Theſe things 
being thus ended, Cxſar placed the Wanter Quar- 
ters of all his Legions among the Belge; to 
which place two only of all the Cities in Britain 


ſent Hoſtages unto \im , the reſt negleQinp it. 


Thefe Wars being thus -ended , upon the relation 
of Czlar's Letters, the Senate decreed a ſupplication 


for the ſpace of twenty days. 


OBSERVATION 


' FN the end of the ſecond Commentary we read 


of a Supplication granted by rhe Senate for fif- 
teen days ; which was never granted to any Man 
before that time ſince the firſt building of the 
Ciry : Bur foraſmuch as in this fourth Year of 
the Wars in Gall;a it was augmented from fifteen 
unto twenty days,'I thought it fir to refer the 
handling thawed unto- this place. We are there- 
fore to underſtand , that whenſoever a Roman 
General had carried himſelf well in the Wars, 
by gaining a Victory, or enlarging the bounds 
of their Empire, that then the Senate did decree 
a dSupplication to the Gods in the name of that 
Captain. And this dignity was much ſought af- 
ter : Not only becauſe ir was a matter of great 
honour, that in their names the "Temples of their 
Gods ſhould be opened, and their Victories ac- 
knowledged with the concourſe and gratulation 
of the Roman People ; but alſo becauſe a Suppli- 


cation. was commonly the forerunner of a Tri- 


umph, which was the greateſt honour in the Ro- Lib. Is. 
man Government : And therefore Cato namerh #4” ©. 


it the prerogative of a Triumph. And Lzvy in 
the 26. Book faith, that ir was long diſputed on in 
the Senate, how rhey could deny one that was 
there preſen ro triumph, whoſe abſence they had 
honoured with Supplication and Thankſgiving to 
the Gods for things happily effected. The manner 
of the Ceremony was, Thar after the Magiſtrate 


. had publickly proclaimed it with this form or 


ſtile, quod bene E5 feliciter rempublicam admini- 
ſtraſſet, thar he had happily and ſucceſsfully ad- 
miniſtred the Aﬀairs of the Commonweal, the 
Koman People clothed in white Garments and 
crowned with Garlands, went to all the Temples 
of the Gods, and there offered Sacrifices, ro gra- 
rulate the Victory in the name of the General. 
In which time they were forbidden all orher buſfi- 
nefles but that which pertained to this Solemniry. 
It ſeemeth that this time of Supplication was ar 
firſt included within one or two days at the moſt, 
as appeareth by Livy in his Third Book, where he 
ſairh , Thar the Victory gained by rwo ſeveral 
Bartels was ſpitefully ſhur up by the Senare in one 
days Supplication ; the People of their® own ac- 
cord keeping the next day holy, and celebrating 
it with greater devotion than the former. 

Upon the Victory which Camilus had againſt 


the Vezz there were granted four days of Suppli- 


cation; to which there was afterward a day added, 
which was the uſual time of Supplication unto 
the time that Pompey ended the War which 
they called M:thridaticum, when the uſual rime 
of five days was doubled and made ten, and 
in the ſecond of theſe Commentaries made fif- 
reen, and now brought to twenty days. Which 
ſetrerh forth the incirementrs and rewards of well 
doing, which the Romans propounded borh ar 
home and abroad to ſuch as endeavoured to en- 
large their Empire, or manage a charge to the 
benefit of their Commonwealrhs. And thus endeth 
the fourrh Commentary. 


The 


E muſt obſerve Ce/ar's Conduct in 
WW this Place, who by his quick and 

unexpected March diffipated the Ne- 
'gotiations that were on foor berween the Ger- 
mans and the Gauls : By his diflimulation ro- 
wards the Gauls feigning himſelf Ignorant of 
rheir Practices, and exprefling a great deal of 
Confidence in them, retains and hinders them 
from precipitating themſelves into a League 
with the Germans : By his Induſtry amuſes them 
to Treat, while he ſtill advanc'd towards them 
and when a favourable occaſion offers it ſelf 
he improves it to take them in diſorder, defti- 
tute of their Chiefs, making them believe 
that they had firſt broken the Treary. 

In the next place we muſt conſider , that 
raking the advantage of the Renown of ſo 
great a defeat, he reſolvd to ſhow the Roman 
Eagles on the other fide of the Rh:ne, to frighten 
the Germans, in order to keep them in awe 
for the future. That he did not venture to 
paſs rhe Rhine upon Boats, looking upon it 
to be too dangerous ; and therefore made a 
Bridge which he causd to be fortify'd and 

rded ar both ends: That he remaind no 
onger in thar Country than it was neceflary 
to Eftabliſh the Reputation of .his Arms, and 
that upon his return he broke his Bridge, to 
hinder the Germans from making uſe of it. 
I add moreover, that the defeat of 5000 Ro- 
man Horſe by 800 German Horſe, and the 
following day the defeat of 400000 Germans 
by 3o or 40000 Romans, is a clear demon- 
ftration that it is not the Natural bravery 
of a Nation over another, nor yet the greater 
Number over a ſmaller which occafions the 
gain of Bartels ; but rhe -exa& obſervation of 
Military Diſcipline, and the continual exerciſe 
of Arms, which not only teaches how to Fight 
well, bur alſo how to improve advantages, 
and ro know when it is fit ro Fight or not. 

To begin a War in Autumn, without any 
viſible advantage, in an unknown Country, in 


The Duke of ROHANs REMARKS, 


which he holds no Intelligence, being oblig'd to 
croſs the Ocean; is an Enterprize, in my opinion, 
worthy of the Invincible Courage of Czſar, bur 
not of his uſual Prudence. Nevertheleſs, rhar 
Sally muſt be excusd, upon the account of his 
good Fortune, which he had ſubjected to his 
Will ; for in this undertaking in which Men and 
the Elements ſeem'd to have conſpir'd againſt him, 
the Earth refuſing him Proviſions, the Sea diſa- 
bling his Ships, the Air producing Storms, and 
the Country on which he Landed endeavouring 
his Ruin : Yer his Conſtancy overcame it all, op- 
poſing ro hunger, his Prudence in providing Vidu- 
als for his Army ; to the Ruins of the Sea, his 
diligence in refiting of his Ships; to the Afaults 
of his Enemies, his Arms to overcome them : in- 
ſorhuch thar he confſtrain'd them to deſire a Peace, 
and thus he Gloriouſly atchieved an Enterprize in 
which another would have mer his Ruin. 

Let us obſerve, how, before his departure from 
France, he took care of all things that were neceſ- 
ſary to keep them within the Bounds of their 
Duty, and to ſecure his Return. 

Let us moreover obſerve that Ceſar abounded 
in Inventions, to take his time advantageouſly in 
all preſent Exigencies : For obſerving thar his 
Soldiers not being us'd to Sea Ingagements, were 
at a loſs how to Land ; he chang'd his firſt Order, 
even during the Action, and drawing cloſer to the 
Coaſt with his Gallies, he Landed in ſpighr of his 
Enemies, who not being accuſtom'd ro fee ſuch 
kind of Ships, being aſtoniſhed thereat, berook 
themſelves to flight. And indeed we muſt admire 
two Excellencies in Cz/ar which he poſſeſſed in 
perfection, which are very Efſential in a great 
Captain, vzZ. Thar he conſider d and rook care 
of all things that mighr forward or prejudice his 
deſign, before he undertook it : And that in the 
Execution he never fail'd to take his Time, when 
ever occaſion offer'd it ſelf, and to apply an im- 
mediate remedy to whatever unexpected acci- 
dents might befall him. In which he has been 
Inimitable. 


_—_—Y _— 


The Fifth COMMENTARY of the Wars in 


G AL 


LI A. 


The Argument, 


C* ASAR cauſeth a great Navy to be built in Galia: He carrieth five 
_4 Legions into Britain, where he maketh War with the Britaizs on both 


fides the River Thames. 


At his return into Gala moſt of the Garls Revolt ; 


and firſt the Eburozes, under the Condu& of Ambzorix, ſet upon the Camp 
of 2. Titurins the Legate, whom they circumvent by ſubtilty, and then beſiege 
the Camp of Cicero 3 but are put by, and their Army overthrown by Ceſar. 


CHAP. I. 


Ceſar teturneth into Galia : findeth there grear 
ſtore of Shipping made by the Soldiers, and 
commandeth them to be brought to the Haven 
Ttins. 


/ 


Ucius Domitius and Appius Claudius be- 

ing Conſuls, Czar at his going into Italy 

from his Winter quarters (which he yearly 

did) gave order to the Legates to build as 
many Ships that Winter as poſſibly they could, and to 
repair the old ; commanding them to be built of a 
lower pitch than thoſe which are uſed in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, for the ſpeedier lading and unlading 
of them, and becauſe the Tides in theſe Seas were 
very great : And foraſmuch as he was to tranſport 
reat ſtore of Horſe, he commanded them to be made 

; took in the bottom than ſuch as were uſual in 
other places, and all of them to be made for the 
uſe of Oars, to which purpoſe their low building 
ſerved very conveniently. Other neceſſaries and fur 
niture for Rigginz, he gave order to have brought 
our of Spain. Czſar, after an aſſembly of the 
States in Lombardy, went preſently into Illyricum, 
where he heard that the Piraſtz infeſted the Province 
by their incurſions. As ſoon as he came thither he 
levied Soldiers, and appointed them a Rendezvous. 
Which the Piruſtz hearing of, they ſent Embaſſadors 
preſently to him, excufing the buſineſs as not done 
by publick, conſent, and expreſſing a readineſs to make 
any ſatisfation that ſhould be demanded. Czxſar 
having heard their meſſage, appointed them to give 
Hoſt ages, and to bring them by ſuch a day, or elſe 
they muſt expe noathmg but War and ruine to their 
City. Hoſtages wore brought by the appointed time; 
whereupon Czſar deputed certain to arbitrate diffe- 
rences between the Cities, and to puniſh as they ſaw 
cauſe for it. Theſe things being over, he returned 


forthwith into Lombardy, and thence to his Army 
in Gallia. 


OBSEYY ATION. 


E uber Itns Portus Lloyde thinketh to be Callis ; 
others take ir to be Saint Omar : Partly in 


regard of the firuation of rhe _ which being 
in it ſelf very low, hath notwithſtanding very high 
Banks, which incompaſs the Town abour, and in 
times paſt was a very large Haven. To this may 
be added the diſtance from this Town to the nexr 
Continent of the Iſland of Britain, which Strabo 
maketh to contain 320 Stadia ; which agreeth tro 
the French computation of 13 Leagues : Ceſar 
makerh ir thirty Miles. This is the Haven which 
Pliny calleth Britannicum portum Morinorum. 


CHAP. II. 


Ceſar preventeth new Motions amongſt rhe Tre- 
vire, and goeth to his Navy. Dumnorix re- 


fuſeth ro accompany him into Britain : His 
flight and death, 


Eſar leaving Soldiers enough to do that 
buſineſs, himſelf marched with four Legions 
and eight hundred Horſe into the Country 
of the Treviri, in regard they neither came 

to the aſſembly of States, nor were obedient to his 
commands, and were farther reported to ſollicite 
the Germans beyond the Rhine to new Commo- 
tions. This City was the moſt powerful of al 
Gallia for matter of Horſe , having likewiſe a 
great force of Foot, and lying fo conveniently upon 
the Rhine for aſſiſtance : Wherein there was at 
this time a contention betwixt Induciomarns 
and Cingetorix who ſhould be chief Ruler. Cin- 
getorix, 4s ſoon as he heard of the coming of 
Czſar with his Army, came in to him, aſſuring 
him of the fidelity of his Party, and their con= 
ſtancy to the friendſhip of the People of Rome; 
diſcovering withal unto him the Pale Proceedings 
amongſt the 'Treviri. On the contrary, Inducio- 
marus gathered together what Horſe and Foot he 
could, reſolving upon nothing elſe than War : ſe- 
curing all the old and young Folk not fit to bear 

P Arms 


Obſervations upon CnsaR's 


Arms in the Wood Arduenna, which is a very 
large Wood, beginning at the Rhine, and running 
through the middle of the Treviri, to the borders 
of the People of Rheims. While things were thus 
. preparing, divers of the chief of the City , ſome 
through the favour they bare to Cingetorix, others 
affriohted at the coming of our Army, came forth 
to Gliker ; and ſince they could not do it for the 
whole City, they endeavoured to make every Man 
his own peace. Induciomarus ſeeing this, and 
fearing to be left at laſt alone, ſent Embaſſadors 
to Cxſar, excuſing what he had done in not coming 
to him, which he ſaid was done only to keep the 
City the better in obedience ; for if all the No- 
bility ſhould have left it, the common People would 
have been apt to have made new Troubles ; that 
the City was now at his command, and if Czfar 
would give leave, he was ready to wait upon him 
in his Camp, and to lay the Lives and Fortunes 
of himſelf and the whole City at his feet. Cxſar, 
albeit he well knew why all this was ſpoken, as 
alſo what had put bim beſides his former reſo- 
lution, yet rather than ſpend the Summer in thoſe 
parts, having all things in readineſs for his Bri- 
tiſh Har, he commanded Induciomarus. to come 
to hijn ,, 'and bring two hundred Hoſtapes with 
him. Tnduciomarns :did as Czxfar commanded, 
and withal brought aling with him his Son and 
all that had any near relation unto him : whom 
Czſar. bade be of good chear, and exhorted to 
continue firm in his duty and fidelity. After 
this, calling to him the *chief of the Treviri 
Man by Man, he reconciled them to Cingetorix, 
as well looking at the deſert of the Man himſelf, 
as at his own intereſt and advantage, to have 
ſuch a Mun bear the chief ſway in his City, 
who had expreſſed ſo notable affetion and good 
w:ill towards him in this buſineſs. It troubled In- 
duciomatus ot a little to find his reſpe# and 
authority thus impaired ; inſomuch that: he who be- 
fore was no friend to us, being vexed at this be- 
came a bitter Enemy. 

Things thus ſetled here, Cxlar came with his 
Legions back to the Port cailed Trius : Where he 
underſtood that forty Ships which were built among # 
the Meldz were hindred by Tempeſts that they 
could not keep their courſe, but were forced back 
from whence they came; the reſk were well pro- 
vided and ready to ſet ſail. Hither alſo were 
gathered all the Cavalry in France, to the number 
of four thouſand, and the chief Men of every City : 
Some few of which, whoſe fidelity Caſar had had 
experience of, he intended to leave at hame; and 
to take the reſt along with him for Hoſtapes, leſt 
in his abſence they ſhould begin any new. ſtirs in 
Gallia. 

Among the reſt was Dumnorix the Heduan 
formerly mentioned. Him- of all the reſt Czſar 
intended to take with him, knowing him to be 
a Man deſirous of change, preedy of rule, a Man 
of Courage and Reſolution, and one of preateſt 
Authority amongf the Gauls. Beſides this, Dum- 
norix had given out at a meeting of the Hedui, 
that Czlar had conferred upon him the Govern- 
ment of the City: Which much troubled the He- 
dui, yet they durſk not ſend any Man to Czxſfar 
to hinder or revoke at. This Czfar came to hear 
of. WVihen he ſaw he muſt go with the reſt , firſt 
he beſought with all the entreaties he could that 
he might ſtay in Gallia ; alledging one while that 
he was afraid of the Sea, having as yet never 
been uſed to Sailing, another while that he had 


be perceived this would not ſerve his turn, but 
go he muſt, he began to deal with the reſt of the 
chief Men of the Gauls, taking them Man by 


Man , and perſuading them to continue in their 
own Country ; telling them that it was not with 
out ground Czſar went about to deſpoil Gallia 
thus of its Nobility, his drift being to carry rien 
over into Britain and there murther them , whom 
he was afraid to put to death among} their 
Friends at home. He went farther, to engape them 
to Fidelity, and to tye them by Oath to proceed 
upon joint conſultation to the atting of what 
ſhould be thought of moſt concernment and beioof 
for the good of Gallia. Theſe things were by d:- 
vers Perſons related to Cxlar: Who as ſoon as 
he knew thereof, in regard of the great reſpe#t he 
bare to the Heduan State, he reſolved by all means 
poſſible to curb and deterr Dumnorix from theſe 
courſes : And in regard that he ſaw him thus to 
increaſe in his madneſs, he thought it ſeaſonable 
to prevent his endamaging either the Common=- 
wealth or himſelf. So ſtaying in the place where 
he was about twenty=five days, the North-weſt 
IVind (a Wind that uſually blows in theſe parts) 
all that while hindering his putting to Sea; he 
made it much of his Pufmeſs to keep Dumnorix 
quiet, and yet at the. ſame time to lp out the 
whole drift of his deſigns. At laſt the Wind and 
Feather ſerving, he commanded his Suldiers and 
Horſemen on Shipboard. And whilſt every Man s 


mind was taken up about this, Dumnorix with 


the reft of the Heduan Horſemen, unkown to Cxfar, 
had left the Camp, and were marching home= 
wards. Which when Caſar heard, be ſtopt his 
Voyage, and letting every thing elſe alone, ſent 4 
greet part of his Cavalry to attach him, and 
ring him back., with command that if he ſtood 
upon his defence and did not readily obey, they 
ſhould diſpatch him. For he could not bclicve 
that this Man could mean any good to him if 
he once got home, ſince he made ſo light of his 
commands when preſent with him. The Horſe 


having overtaken him, he ſtood upon his guard 
and made reſiſtance , imploring alſo the aid of 


thoſe that were with him ; ſtill crying out, that be 
was a Free-botn Man and of a Free City. Where 
upon they, as they were commanded, hemm'd him 


'in, and ſo killed him; the Heduan Horſemen 


returning every Man to Czar. 


CHAP. UL 


Ceſar faileth into Britain : Lagdeth his Fyrees, 
and ſeeketh the Enemy. _ 


| Eſar having prepared all things in rea- 
dineſs, he left Labienus in the Conti- 
nent with three Legions, and two thou- 
ſand Horſe, both to keep the Haven and 


mane proviſion of Corn, and alſo to obſerve the 
motion of the Gauls, and to do according as he 


ſaw time and occaſion, and with five Legions, and 


the like number of Horſe as he left: in the Con- 
tinent, about Sun-ſetting he put out to Sea with 
a foft South Wind , apich continued until Mid- 
night ; and then ceaſing, he was carried with the 
Tide until the Morning ; when he perceived that 
the Iſland lay on his left band: And again as 
the Tide changed, he labrured by rowing to reach 


that part of the Iſland where he had found good 


| landins the Year before. Wnerein the Soldiers de= 
Some religious accounts that kept him here. When ſe 


erved preat commendation; for by ſtrength and 
force of Oars, they made their great Ships of bur- 
then to keep way with the Gallies. About high 
Noon they arrived in Britaig with all their Ships : 
| Neither « 


Czſar. 


Lib. V. 


Neither was there any Enemy ſeen in that place : 
But as aftermard Czlar underſtood by the Captives, 
the Britains had been there with a great Power, but 
being terrified with the infinite number of Shipping 
which they diſcovered from the Shore-.( for with the 
Ships of Proviſion, and private Veſſels which ſeveral 
Perſons had for their own convenience, there were in 
all above eight hundred ) they forſook the Shore, and 
hid lemfohves in the upland Cauntry. Czlar having 
Landed his Men, and choſen a convenient place to 
Encamp, as ſoon as he underſtood by the Captives 
where the Enemy lay, in the third Watch of the 
Night he marched towards them ; leaving Ten Co- 
horts and Three hundred Horſe under Quintus Atrius 
for a Garriſon to his Shipping : Which he the leſs 
feared, becauſe it lay at Anchor in a ſoft and open 


Shore. He marched that Night about Twelve Mile - 


before he found the Enemy. The Britains ſending 
out their Horſe and Chariots to a River that ran be- 
tween them and the Romans, and having the ad- 
vantage of the upper Ground, began to Pender the 
Romans, and to give them Battel : But being beaten 
back with our Horſemen, they conveyed themſelves 
znto a Wood. The place was ſtrongly Fortified both 
by Art and Nature, and made for a defence ( as it 
Seemeth) in their Civil Wars : For all the Entrances 
were ſhut up with great Trees laid overthwart the 
Paſſages. And the Pricaine ſhewed themſelves out 
of the Wood but here and there, not ſuffering the 
Romans zo enter the Fortification. But the Soldiers 
of the Seventh Legion, with a Teſtudo which they 
made, and a Mount which they raiſed, took, the 
place, and drave them all out of the Woods, without 
any loſs at all, ſaving ſome few Wounds which they 
recerved, But Cxſar forbade his Men to follow after 
them with any long purſuit, becauſe he was both ig- 
norant of the place, and a preat part of that day B. 
eng ſpent, he would employ the reſt thereof in the 
Fortification of his Camp. 


OBSERVATION. 


Ca having taken whar aſſurance of Peace he 
could wirh the Gauls, both by carrying the 
chiefeſt of rheir Princes with him, and by leaving 
Three Legions in the Continent to keep the vulgar 
People in Obedience ; he embarked all his Men 
ar one place, that they might be all partakers of 
the ſame Caſualries, and rake the benefir of the 
ſame Adventures ; which being neglected the 
Year before, drew him into many inconveniencies 
for want of Horſe, which being Embarked ar ano- 
ther Haven, mer with other Chances and ſaw other 
Forrunes, and never came to him into Brita. 
The place of Landing in this ſecond Voyage was 
the ſame where he Landed the Year before ; and 
by the circumſtances of this Hiſtory, may agree 
' with thar which Tradition hath delivered of Deale 
in Kent, where it is ſaid that Ceſar Landed. 
In the firſt Year we find that he never removed his 
Camp from the Sea-ſhore, where he firſt ſeated 
himſelf; alrhough his Men went our to bring in 
Corn, as far as they might well rerurn again ar 
Night : Bur now he entred further into the Iſland, 
and within twelve Miles March came umo a Ri- 
ver, which muſt needs be that of Canterbury, which 
falleth into the Sea ar Sandwich: 

In thar he ſaith, Thar the Garriſon of his Ship- 
ping conſiſted of Ten Cohorrs, which I have ſaid 
to be a Legion: We muſt underſtand that Czſar 
left not an entire Legion in that Garriſon ; -but he 
took Ten Cohorts our of his whole Forces, perad- 
venture 'Two our of every Legion, and appointed 
them to rake the charge of his Shipping. 


COMMENT ARIES. 


CHAP. Tv. 


Ceſar rerurneth to his Navies, to take Order for 


ſuch lofſes as had happened by Tempeſt the 
Night before. 


He next day, early in the Morning he di- 
vided hs Forces into Three Companaes, 
and ſent them out to purſue the Enemy : 
But before they had marched any far di- 

tance, and came to have the Rereward of the Enemy 


in view, there came news from Q). Atrius, with 


whom he left the Ten Cohorts, and the Charge of the 


Shipping, that the Night before there was ſuch a 
Tenoeſt at Sea, that the whole Navy was either ſore 
beaten, or caſt on Shore ; and that neither Anchor 
nor Cable could hold them, nor yet the Sailors endure 
the force of the Weather : And that there was preat 
loſs in the Shipping, by running againſt one another 
on the violence of the Tempeſt. 

Upon theſe news Cxſar cauſed the Legions to be 
called back, again, and to ceaſe for that time from 
following the Enemy any further. He himſelf return- 
ed to the Navy ; where he found that to be true which 
he had heard, and that about forty Ships were. loſt, 
and the reſt not to be repaired but with great Induſtry 
and Pains. Firſt therefore he choſe Ship-WWrights 
and Carpenters out of the Legions, and cauſed others 
to be ſent for out of Gallia, and wrote to Labienus 
to make ready what Shipping he could. And although 
#t ſeemed a matter of great difficulty and much la- 
bour, yet he thought it beſt. to hale up all the Ships on 
Shore, and to encloſe them within the Fortification 
of his Camp. In this buſineſs he ſpent Ten days, 
without intermiſſion, either of Night or day, until he 
had drawn up the Ships, and ſtrongly Fortified the 


Camp ; leaving the ſame Garriſon which was there 


before, to defend it. 
OBSERV ATION. 


WW Herein we may behold the rrue Image of 
undaunted Valour, and rhe horrible Indu- 
ſtry (as Tully rermeth it) which he uſed re prevenr 
Fortune of her ſtroke in his buſineſs, and com- 
prehend caſualries and furure conringents within 
the compaſs of Order, and the bounds of his own 
Power : being able in ten days ſpace ro ſer almoſt 
eight hundred Ships from the hazard of Wind and 
Weather, and ro make his Camp the Road for his 
Navy, that ſo he might reſt ſecure of a means ro 
return at his pleaſure. 


ta. 


CHAP. Y; 


The Britains make Caſſwellaunus General in this 
War. The Ifland, and the Manners of the 
People deſcribed. 


Far returning to the place from whence he 
came, found far greater Forces of the Bris 
tains there aſſembled, than he left when he 
went to the Navy : And that by publick con- 

ſent of the Britains, the whole Government of that 
Var was given to Cafſivellaunus, whoſe Kingdom lay 
divided from the Maritime States, with the River 
Thames, beginning at the Sea, and extending it 
ſelf fourſcore Miles into the Iſland. This Caflivel- 
launus made continual War with his Neighbour 
States : But upon the coming of the Romans they all 
forgot their homebred Quarrels, and caſt the whole 
Government upon his Shoulders, as the fitteſt to dis 
ref in that War. © 
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Obſervations upon CnSan's 


Britain is inhabited by ſuch as 
Memory recordeth to be born in the Iſland ; and the 
Maritime Coaſt by ſuch as came out of Belgia, either 
to make Incurſions or Invaſions ; and after the War 
was ended they continued in the poſſeſſions they had 
gained, and were called by the name of the Cities from 
whence they came. The Country 3s very populous, 
and well inhabited with Houſes, much like unto them 
in Gallia. They have great ſtore of Cattel ; and 
uſe Braſs for Money, or Iron Rings weighed at 4 cer- 
tain rate. In the innermoſt parts t ere 15 found 
great quantity of Tin, and in the Maritime Parts, 
Tron ; but they have but little of that : Their Braſs 
is brought in by other Nations. They have all ſorts 
of Trees that they have in Gallia, excepting the Fig 
and the Beach. Their Religion will not ſuffer them 
fo eat either Hare, Hen, or Gooſe, notwithſtanding 
they have of all ſorts, as well for novelty as variety. 
The Country is more Temperate, and not ſo cold as 
Gallia. The Iſland lieth Triangle-wiſe ; whereof 
one ſide confronteth Gallia, of which ſide that Angle 
wherein Kent is, the uſual place of Landing from 
Gallia, poinreth to the Eaft, and the other Angle to 
the South. This ſide containeth about 500 Miles. 
Another ſide lieth toward Spain and the Welt, that 
way where Ireland /ieth, being an Iſland half as big 
as England, and as far diſtant from it as Gallia. 
In the mid-way between England and Ireland Leth 
an Iſland called Mona, beſides many other ſmaller 
Ilands ; of which ſome write, That in Winter-time, 
for thirty days together they have continual Night : 
Whereof we learned nothing by inquiry 5 only we 
found by certain meaſures of Water, that the Ni ghts 
in England were ſhorter than in the Continent. 
The length of this ſide, _—— to the opinion of the 
Inhabitants, containeth ſeven hundred Miles. The 
third fide licth to the North, and the open Sea, 
ſaving that ths Angle doth ſomewhat point towards 
Germany. This fide is thought to contain eight 
hundred Miles. And ſo the whole Iſland contameth 
in Circuit 2000 Miles. Of all the Inhabitants they 
of Kent are the muſt Courteous and Civil; all their 
Country bordering upon the Sea, and little differing 
from the faſhion of Gallia, Moſt of the Inland 
People ſow no Corn, but live with Milk and Fleſh, 
clothed with Skins, and having their Faces painted 
with a blue Colour, to the end they may ſeem more 
terrible in Fight : They have the Hair of their Head 
long, having all other parts of their Body ſhaven, 
ſaving their upper Lip. Their Wives are common 
to Ten or Twelve, eſpecially Brethren with Brethren, 
and Parents with Children ; but the Children that 
are born, are put unto them unto whom the Mother 
was firſt given in Marriage. 


The inner part of 


OBSERVATION. 


the deſcriptions of the ancient Britams we 
| Sis firſt oblerve their Pedigree, according ro 
the Heraldry of that rime : Wherein we muſt un- 
derftand, that in rhoſe Ages the Narions of the 
World thoughr it no ſmall Honour to derive their 
deſcent from a certain beginning, and to make 
either ſome of their Gods, or ſome Man of fa- 
mous Memory - the Father of that Progeny, and 
Founder of their State ; thar ſo they might pro- 
miſe a fortunate continuance to their Government, 


being firſt laid and eftabliſhed by ſo powerful a 
means. Bur it this failed, they then bragged of 
Antiquity, and caſt all their Glory upon the Fer- 
and fruitful 
chat ir yielded of ir felf ſuch a People as rhey 
And io we read how the Athenians, for- 


tiliry of their Soil, being ſo {ſtrong 


were. 


aſmuch as rhey were ignorant from whence rhey 
came, wore an Oaken Leaf, in token that they 


hereupon alſo 


were bred of the Earth where they dwelled. And 

rew the Controverſie between the 
Egyptians and : 6 Scythians concerning Antiquity : 
Wherein the Egyptians ſeemed to have great ad- 
vantage, becauſe of the Fertility and Hear of 
their Country ; whereas the Scythians Inhabired a 
cold Climare, unfruirful, and an Enemy ro Gene- 
ration. Of this ſort were the Britains that Inha- 
bired the middle part of the Iſland : Who, nor 
knowing from whence they came, nor who firſt 
brought them rhither, ſatisfied themſelves with 
rhar common received opinion, That they were 
born and bred of the Earth. The Sea-Coaſt was 
poſſeſs'd by ſuch as came our of the Continenr, 
and retained the Names of the Cities from 
whence they came, as a Memorial of their Pro- 
genitors. 

The form of rhe Iſland is very well deſcribed, 
and meaſured our according to the Scale of our 
modern Geographers. For concerning the dif- 
ference of Longitude between the Eaſtern Angle 
of Kent, and the fartheſt poinr of Cornwal, they 
make it eight degrees ; which in a manner jump- 
eth with Czeſar's dimenſions. "The other ſides are 
ſomewhat longer : And therefore Tacitw, in the 
Life of Agricola, compareth ir ro a Carpenter's 
Axe, making thar fide which bordereth upon 
France to reſemble the Edge, and the other rwa 
ſides to incline by little and little one towards a- 
nother, and ſo make the Ifland narrower at the 
roP, according to the form of that Inſtrument. 

e ſetteth down the whole compaſs of the Ifland, 
according to the manner of the ancient Geogra- 
phers ; who, by rhe quantity of the Circuit did 
uſually judge of the Content : Not confidering 
that the Area of every Figure dependeth as well 
a the quantity of the Angle, as the length of rhe 

ide, 

Concerning the Temperature of Britain in re< 
gard of the cold Winters in France, we muſt un- 
derſtand that Britain hath ever been found of. a 
more Temperate Conſtitution in regard of ſharp 
and cold Winters, than any other Cy lying 
under the ſame Parallel : Whether the cauſe 
thereof may be imputed to the continual motion 
of the Sea about the Iſland, which begertteth Hear, 
as ſome have imagined ; ot to the firuation there- 
of in regard of other Continents from whence 
the Wind always riſerth, and carrierh with it the 
nature of the Country by which it paſſeth ; ( and 
ſo the Ifland having no other Continent lying 
North to it, from whence the Wind may riſe, 
bur all for the moſt part upon the Sourh, hath no 
ſuch cold Winds to diftemper ir, as other parts of 
Germany, which are under the ſame parallel : Bur 
the Southern Wind, which is ſo frequent in Bri- 
tain, tempereth the Air with a mild diſpoſition, 
and ſo keepeth it warm ; or whether it be ſome 
other unknown Cauſe, our Philoſophers rc un- 
farisfied. Bur as rouching Galia it may be ſaid, 
that foraſmuch as ir bcareth more to the South than 
this Iſland doth, the Air thereof ( by reafon of the 
continual Hear) is of a far purer diſpoſition ; and 
ſo pierceth more than this groſfſer Air of Brita, 
and catrieth rhe cold further into the Pores ; and 
ſo {eemerh ſharper, and of a far colder diſpo- 
fition. 

This Iſland which Ceſar nameth Mons, is 
known at this time by the name of Mz», and lierh 
berween Cumberland and Ireland. Porn; calleth 
it Moneda. Tacitus calleth Anzleſcy by the name 
of Mona, peradventure from the nomination of 

the Britains, who called ir Ty:gr.00, the Land of 
Mon. 

Concerning thoſe places where the Night 
continueth in the midſt of Winter tor rhirty days 

[CORLS 


Lib, 


| 


V. 


rogerher, they muſt be ſeated ſix degrees beyond 
the Circle Artick, and have a day in Summer of 


| like continuance, according to the Rules of Aftro- 


nomy. In that he found the Nights in Britain 
ſhorter than in the Continent, we muſt underſtand 
it to be only in Summer : For the more oblique 
the Horizon is, the more uneven are the Portions 
of the diurnal Circles which ir cutteth ; and the 
nearer it cometh to a righr Horizon, the nearer it 
cometh to an equality of Day and Night : And 
hence it happeneth that in Summer time, the 
Nights in France are longer than here in England ; 
and in Winter, ſhorter. The like we muſt under- 


' ftand of all Southern and Northern Coun- 


Ir1es. 


To conclude, I may nor omit rhe Civiliry of the 
Kentiſh-Men, and their Courteous Diſpoſition a- 
bove the reſt of the Britains, which muſt be im» 
puted to thar ordinary courſe which brought Ci- 
viliry unto all other Nations : of whom 1uch as 
were firſt ſeated in their Poſſeflions and entertain- 
ed Sociery, were the firſt that brought in Civil 
Converſation, and by little and limle were puri- 
fied, and ſo attained to the perfection of Civil Go- 
vernment. So we find thar firſt rhe Afſrians and 
Babylonians (as neareſt to the Mountains of Arme- 
2:4 Where the Ark reſted, and People firſt Inha- 
bired) reduced their States into Commonweals 
or Monarchies of exquifirte Government, flou- 
riſhing with all manner of Learning and Know- 
ledge; when as yer other Countries lay either 
waſte, or overwhelmed with Barbariſm. From 
thence ir flowed into Egypt ; our of Egypt into 
Greece ; our of Greece into Italy ; out of Italy into 
Gallia ; and from rhence into England: Where 
our Kent:ſh-Men firſt entertained it, as bordering 


upon France, and frequented with.Merchants of 
thoſe Countries. 


CHAP. VI. 


Divers Skirmiſhes berween the Romans and the 
Britains. 


He Cavalry of the Enemy and their Chariots 
gave a ſharp conflift to the Roman Horſe- 
men in their March : But ſo that the Ro- 
mans got the better every way, driving 
them with great Slaughter to the Woods and Hills, 
and loſing alſo ſome of their own Men, being too 
venturous in the purſuit. The Britains, after ſome 
zntermiſſion of time, when the Romans /zttle thought 
of them, and were buſied in Fortifying their Camp, 


' came ſuddainly out of the Woods, and charged upon 


thoſe that kept ſtation before the Camp. Cxſar ſent 
out two of * chiefeſt Cohorts of two Legions to ſe- 
cond their Fellows. Theſe two Cohorts ſtanding with 
a ſmall Alley between them, the other that were firſt 
Charged being terrified with that ſtrange kind of 
Fight, boldly brake through the thickeſt of the Ene- 
my, and ſo retired in ſafety to their Fellows. That 
day Quintus Laberius Durus, a Tribune of the 
Soldiers was Slain. The Britains were repelled with 
more Cohorts, which Czar ſent to ſecond the former. 
And foraſmuch as the Fight happened in the view of 
all the Camp, it was plainly perceived that the Le- 


gionary Soldiers, being neither able, for the weight of 


their Armour to. follow the Enemy as he retired, nor 
yet daring to go far from their ſeveral Enſigns, 
was not a fit adverſary to conteſt this kind of Ene=- 
my : And that the Horſemen likewiſe Fought with 
no leſs danger, inaſmuch as the Enemy would retire 
back of purpoſe, and when they had drawn them a 
little from the Legions, they would then light from 


COMMENTARIES. 


their Chariots and encounter them with that advan= 
tage which is between a Footman and a Horſemen. 
Furthermore, they never fought thick and cloſe toge- 
ther, but thin, and at preat diſtances, having ſta» 
tions of Men to ſuccour one another, to receive the 


weary, and to ſend out freſh ſupplies. 


OBSERVATION. 


Or this occaſion of their heavy Armour, I 
will deſcribe a Legionary Soldier in his 
compleat Furniture, that we may better judge of 
their manner of Warfare, and underſtand where- 
in their greateſt ſtrength conſiſted. And firſt we 
are to learn, Thar their Legionary Soldiers were 
called, Mzlites gravis Armature, Soldiers wear- 
ing heavy Armour, to diftinguiſh them from the 
Pelites, the Archers, Slingers, and other light- 
armed Men. Their offenfive Arms were a couple 
of Piles, or as ſome will but one Pile, and a Spa- 
iſh Sword, ſhort and ſtrong, to ſtrike rather 
with the point than with the edge. Their defen- 
five Arms were a Helmet, a Corſler, and Boots 
of Braſs, with a large Target; which, in ſome 
ſort was offenſive, in regard of that umbo which 
ſtuck out in the midſt thereof. The Pile is de- 
ſcribed art large in the firſt Book, and rhe Targer 
in the ſecond. The Sword, as Polyb;ns witneſſeth, 
was ſhort, rwo-edged, very ſharp, and of a ftrong 

int. And therefore Livy, in his twenty ſecond 

ok ſairh, Thar the Gauls uſed very long Swords 
without Points; but the Romans had ſhorr 
Swords, readier for uſe. Theſe they called Spa- 
niſh Swords, becauſe rhey borrowed thar faſhion 
from rhe Spaniard. The old Romans were fo 
Girr with their Swords, as appeareth by Polybius, 
and their Monuments in Marble, rhar from their 
left Shoulder ir hung upon their right Thigh, con- 
trary to the uſe of theſe Times ; which, as I have 
noted before, was in regard of their Target, 
which they carried on their lefr Arm. This Sword 


was hung with a Belt of Leather, beſer with 
Studs, as Varro noteth. 
tenfive Weapons. 


Their Helmer was of Braſs, adorned with lin. lib. 10, 


three Oſtrich Feathers of a Cubir in lengrh ; by 
which the Soldier appeared of a larger Stature, 
and more terrible ro rhe Enemy, as Polyb:u faith 
in his fixth Book. Their Breaſt-plate was either 
of Braſs or Iron, jointed together after the man- 
ner of Scales, or platted with little Rings of Iron: 
Their Boots were made of Bars of Braſs, from the 
Foot up to the Knee. And thus were the Legi- 
—_ Soldiers Armed, ro ſtand firm, rather than 
to ule any nimble Motion, and to combine them- 
ſelves into a Body of that Strengrh, which mighr 
not eaſily recoil at the oppoſition of any Con- 
frontment 2 For Agility ftanderh indifferent to 
help either a Retreat or a Purſuit ; and nimble- 
footed Soldiers are as ready to fly back, as to 
March forward ; bur a weighty Body keeperh 
a more regular Motion, and is not hindered with 
a common Counterbufft. So that whenſoever they 
came to firm Buckling, and felr the Enemy ſtand 
ſtiff before them, ſuch was their practice and 
exerciſe in continual Works, thar they never 
fainted under any ſuch Task, bur the Victory 
went always clear on their fide. But if the Ene- 
my gave way to their Violence, and came not 
in but for advantage, and then as ſpeedily re- 
tired before the Counterbuff were well diſ- 
charged; then did rheir nimbleneſs much help 
their Weakneſs, and fruſtrate the greateſt part of 
the Roman Diſcipline. This is alſo proved in the 
Overthrow of Sabinus and Corta, where, 
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And theſe were their of- Li. 4: 


Czar. 


biorix finding the inconvenience of buckling at 
handy-blows, commanded his Men to fight a far 
off ; and if they were affaulred to give back, and 


' come on again as they ſaw occaſion : Which fo 


wearied out the Romans that they all fell under 
the exccurion of the Gauls. Ler this ſuffice there- 
fore to ſhew how unaprt the Romans were to fly 
upon any occaſion, when their Armour was ſuch 
that it kept them from all ſtarting morions, and 
made them ſuitable ro the ſtaied and well affured 
rules of their diſcipline, which were as certain prin= 
ciples in the execution of a ſtanding Bartel; and 
therefore not ſo fit either for a Purſuir or a Flighr. 

| Concerning the unequal Combat between a 
Horſeman and a Footman, it may be thoughr 
ſtrange that a Footman ſhould have ſuch an ad- 
vantage againſt a Horſeman, being overmatched 
ar leaſt with a Sextuple Proportion both of 
ſtrength and agiliry : Bur we muſt underſtand 
that as the Horſe is much ſwifter in a long Career, 
ſo in ſpeedy and nimble turning at hand, where- 
in the ſubſtance of the Combat confiſteth, rhe 
Footman far exceedeth the Horſeman in advan- 
tage, having a larger mark to hit by the Hottſe, 
than the other hath. Beſides the Horſeman en- 
gapeth both his Valour and his Fortune in the 
good ſpeed of his Horſe, his Wounds and his 
death do conſequently pull rhe Rider after, his 
fear or fury makerh his Maſter either deſperate or 
low of performance, and what defect ſoever ari- 
ſeth from the Horſe, muſt be anſwered our of the 
honour of the Rider. And ſurely it ſeemeth rea- 
ſonable, that whar thing ſfoever draweth us into 
the ſociery of ſo great, a hazard, ſhould as much 
as is poſſible be contained in the compaſs of our 
own power. 

| The Sword which we manage with- our own 
hand affordeth greater affurance than the har- 
quebuſe, wherein there are many parts belong- 
ing to the action, as the Powder, the Stone, the 
Spring, and ſuch like ; whereof if the leaſt fail of 
his part, we likewiſe fail of our fortune. Bur 
how probable ſoever this ſeemerh, rhis is certain 
that in the courſe of the Roman Wars the Horſe 
were ever defeated by the Foot, as is manifeſtly 
proved in the firſt of theſe Books. 


CHAP. VI. 
Ceſar giveth the Britains rwo ſeveral overthrows. 


He next day the Enemy made a ſtand upon 
the Hills afar off from the Camp, and 
ſhewed themſelves not ſo often ; neither 
| were they ſo bufie with our Horſemen as 
they were the day before. But about Noon when 
Cxſar had ſent out three Legions and all his Calvary 
to get Forage, under the condu& of Caius Trebo- 
nius 4 Legate, they made a ſudden Aſſault upon 
the Foragers;, and fell in cloſe with the Eſigns 
and the Legions. The Romans charged very 
fiercely upon them, and beat them back: Neither 
did they make an end of following them, until the 
Horſemen truſting ta them, put them all to flight, 
with the Slaughter of a great number of them ; 
neither did they give them reſpite either to make 
Head, to make a Stand, or to forſake their 


Chariots, 


After this overthrow all their Auxiliary Forces 
departed from them ; neither did they afterward 
contend with the Romans with any great Power. 
Cxaſar underſtanding their determination, carried 
his Army” to the River Thames, and ſo to the Con- 
Fines of Caflivellaunus ; which River was paſſable 
by Foot but in one place only, and that very hardly. 


Obſervations upon CxSan's 


At his coming. he found a great Power of the Enemy 
to be embattelled on the other ſide, and the Bank 


fortified with many ſharp Stakes, and many other 


alſo were planted covertly under the Water. Theſe 
things being diſcovered to the Romans by the Cap- 


tives and Fugitives, Cxſar putting his Horſe before, 


cauſed the Legions to follow ſuddenly after : Whe 
notwithſtanding they had but their heads clear above 
the Water, went with that violence, that the Enemy 
was not able to endure the charge, but left the Bank, 
and betook themſelves to fliphr. 


OBSERVATION. 
8 ks attempt of Ceſar ſeemeth fo ſtrange ro 


Brancatio, that he runneth into ſtrange cons 
clufons concerning this matter : As firſt, thar he 
that imitaterh Ceſar may doubt of his good for- 
runes ; for his proceeding in this point was net 
directed by any order of War : and that a grear 
Commander hath nothing common with orher 
Leaders : Bur eſpecially he crieth our ar the baſe- 
neſs of the Britains, that would ſuffer themſelves 
ſo cowardly to be beaten. Bur if we look into rhe 
circumſtances of the action, we ſhall find borh 
Art and good direction therein : For being af- 
ſured by the Fugitives that the River was paſſable 
in that place, and in that place only, he knew 
that he muſt either adventure over there, or leave 
Caſſwellaunus for another Summer, which was 
a very ftrong inducement to urge him to thar 
Enterprize. The difficulty whereof was much re- 
lieved by good direction, which conſiſted of rwo 
points ; Firſt by (ſending over the Horſemen in 
the Front of the Legions, who might better en- 
dure the charge of the Enemy than the Foot- 
men could, that were up to the neck in water; 
and withal to ſhelter the Foormen from the Fu=- 
ry of the Enemy. | 

Secondly he ſent them over with ſuch ſpeed, 
that they were on the other fide of the water be- 
fore the Enemy could tell whar they attempted : 
For if he had lingered in the Service, and given 
the Enemy leave to find the advanrage which he 
had by experience, his Men had never been able 
to have endured the hazard of ſo dangerous a 
ſervice. Ir is hard to conjecture at the place 
where this ſervice was performed ; for fince the 
building of London Bridge, many Foords have 
been ſcoured with the Current and fall of the Wa- 
ter, which before that time carried nor ſuch a 
depth as now they do. 


Ld 
—_— 


CHAP. VIII. 


The conclufion of the Br:riſh War. Ceſar res 
rurneth into Gala. 


Afivellaunus having no courage to contend 
any longer, diſmiſſed his greateſt Forces, 
and retaining only four thouſand Chariots, 
obſerved our Fourneys, keeping the Wood= 

Countries, and driving Men and Cattel out of the 
Fields into the Woods, where he knew the Romans 
would come : And as their Horſe ſtrayed out either 
for oy or Booty, he ſent his Chariots out of the 
Woods by unknown ways, and put their Horſemen 
to great peril: In regard whereof the Horſemen 
durſt never adventure further than the Legions, 
neither was there any more ſpoil done in the Country, 
than that which the Legionary Soldiers did of them 
ſelves. | 

In the mean time, the Trinobantes, being almoſt 
the greateſt State of all thoſe Countries ( from whom 
Mandubratius had fled to Cxfar into Gallia, for 
that 


Lib. V. 


that his Father Tmanuentius holding the Kingdom, 
was /l1im by Caſſivellaunus') ſent Embaſſadors to 
Czſar, to offer their ſubmiſſion, and to intreat that 
Mandubratius m:izht be defended from the oppreſſion 
of Cafſivellaunus, and ſent unto them to take the 
Kingdom. Caſar having received from them forty 
Pledpes, and Corn for his Army, ſent Mandubra- 
tius unto them. The Trinobantes being thus kept 
from the violence of the Soldiers, the Cenimagni, 
Seguntiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci and Cafl yielded 


. themſelves to Caeſar. By theſe he underſtood that 


Caffivellaunus his Town was not far off, fortified 
with Woods and Bogs, and well ſtored with Men and 
Cattel, The Britains call a Town, a thick Wood 
encloſed about with a Ditch and a Rampter, made 
for a place of retreat, when they ſtood in fear of in- 


 curſions from the borderers. Thither marched Caſar 


with his Army, and found it well fortified" both by 
Art and Nature : and as he aſſaulted it in two ſcve- 
ral places, the Enemy unable to keep it, caſt himſelf 
out of the Town by a back way : And fo he took, it. 
IVnere he found great ſtore of Cattel, and ſlew. many 
of the Britains. 

While theſe things were a doing, Caſlivellaunus 
ſent Meſſengers into Kent, which as was ſaid lies 
upon the Sea, and wherein there were four ſeveral 


Kings, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximugulus and . 


Segonax : Them he commanded with all the power 
they could make to ſet upon the Camp where the 
Navy was kept. The Kings coming to the place, 
were overthrown by a ſally which the Romans 
made out upon them, many of them being ſlain, 
and Lugorotix, a great Commander taken priſoner. 
This Battel concurring with the former Loſſes, and 
eſpecially moved thereunto with the revolt of the fore- 
named Cities, Caſſivellaunus 2ntreated peace of 
Czſar by Comius of Arras. Cxſar being deter- 
mined to winter in the Continent, for fear of ſud- 
dain Commot#ns in Gallia, and conſidering that the 
Summer was now far ſpent, and might eafily be ling- 
red out, he commanded Pledges to be brought unto him 
and ſet down what yearly Tribute the Britains fhould 
pay to the Romans ; giving withal a ſtri& charge 
to Caffivellaunus to do no injury either to Mandu- 
bratius or the Trinobantes. The Heſtages being 
taken, he carried back his Army to the Sea, where 
he found his ſhipping repaired : Which as ſoon as 
he had cauſed to be ſet afloat, in regard partly of 
the great number of Priſoners he had, and that ſome 
of his Ships were caſt away, he determined to 
carry his Army over at twice. And ſo it hap- 
pened, that of ſo great a Fleet, at ſo many Voyages, 
neither this Year nor the Year before there was not 
any one Ship miſſing which carried over our Soldiers : 
Only of hop which were to be ſent back to him after 
they had landed the firſt half, and thoſe which 
Labienus cauſed afterwards to be made, threeſcore 
i#nnumber, few could make to the place, the reſt 
were all kept back, Which Cxſar having for ſome 
time expected in vain, and fearing that the time of 
Tear would not long ferve for ſailing, for the Equi- 
noftial was at hand ; was forced to diſpoſe his Sol- 
diers cloſer and in leſs room. So taking the opportu- 
nity of a calm Sea, he ſet Sail = the be- 
giauing of the ſecond Watch, and came to Land 
yy break of day, his whole Fleet arriving in 
ſafety. 


The Firſl OBSERVATION. 


ANd thus ended the War in. Brztain : Which 
affordeth lirtle marter of diſcourſe, being 
indeed bur a ſcambling War, as well in regard of 
the Britains themſelves, who after they had felr 
the ſtrengrh of the Koman Legions, would never 
adventure ro buckle with them in 4ny tanding 
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Batrel ; as alſo in. regard there were no ſuch 
Towns in Britain as are recorded to have been in 
Gallia, which might have given great honour to 
the War, if there had been any ſuch ro have been 
beſieged and taken by Ceſar. 

And although Tacitus ſaith that Britain was 
rather viewed than ſubdued by C.zſar, being de- 
firous to draw that honour ro his Father-in-law 
Apricela ; yer we find here that the Trinoban- 
tes, Which were more than either the Skirt 
or the Heart of Britain (for our Hiſtorians do 
underſtand them ro have. inhabired that parr 
which lieth as far as Torkſhire and Lancaſhire ) 
were brought under the Roman Empire by Ce- 
ſar : Who was the firſt that ever laid Tribute upon 
Britain in the behalf of the people of Rome ; or caſt 
upon them the heavy name of a ſubdued People. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


RY: left I may ſeem negligent in theſe occur- 
rences of Br:ta:n, as not deeming the altera- 
rion happening in this Iſland by the power of 
Rome worthy due memory ; I will briefly ſer 
down the Stare thereof from this Area, during the 
Lives of the rwelve Emperors. 

Fulins Ceſar's next Succeflors, firſt Auguſtus 
and then Tiberius, thought ir Policy ro reftrain 
the infinite defire of enlarging the Roman Empire, 
and fo left this Entrance into Britain unſecond- 
ed. Caius is faid to have had a defign ro in- 
vade it, but did nothing. Claudius tranſported 
Legions and Aids, and firſt ſent Aulus Plautius 
Governour, and after: him Oftorius, who over- 
threw King Caradocus in Battel, and ſhewed him 


87 


at Rome to Claudius, to Apgrippina, and the Lords Tuci. 13) 
of rhe Senare : Who affirmed the fight ro be no Anal. 


leſs honourable than when P. S$c:9:0 ſhewed S:- 
praces, or L. Paulus Perſes. Him Didius Gallus 
ſucceeded, who being old and full of honour, 
thoughr ir ſufficient ro keep that which his Pre- 
deceſlors had gotten. Next unto Didins came 
Veranius, only memorable in dying the firſt Year 
of his Proprerorihip : Bur Suetonius Paulinus fol- 
lowing, got a great name, firſt by invading 4n= 
gleſey, ſtrong with Inhabiranrs, and a recepracle 
tor Fugitives ; ſecondly by overthrowing Boad:- 
cea Queen of the 1-eni, in a Bartel comparable ro 
the Victories of old times: Wherein fourſcore 
thouſand Br:izains were ſlain, with the loſs of 
four hundred Roman Soldiers. Bur being thoughr 
to be over-ſevere, he left his charge ro Petronius 
Turpilianus; who compoſing former troubles 
with a milder carriage, was ſucceeded by Tre- 
bellius Maximus ; whole eafie courſe of govern= 
ment taughr the Britains good manners, and 
made the Soldiers firſt wanton with eaſe, and 
rhen mutinous : Which by his gentle intreary 
being ended without Blood-thed, he lefr his place 
to Vetius Bolanus, of like looleneſs of Diſcipline, 
bur inftead of obedience got much good will. 


| The errors of theſe three ſofr Proprzrors were 


holpen by Petil:us Cerealis, a great Commander, 
and worthy his place ; he ſubdued the Brizantes, 
and left rhe place ro Fulius Frontinus, who with 
no leſs Happineſs vanquiſhed the S:lures. The 
laſt was Agricola, fortunate in divers Batrtels a- 
gainſt the Britains, and as unhappy in his reward ; 
for Domit:an maligning his honour, firit dilcharg- 
ed him of his place, and: then, as it 1s thought, 
poiſoned him. And rhis was the ftate of Britain 
under the rwelve Emperors. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: EX. 
Ceſar diſpoſerh his Legions into their Winter 


Quarters, and quieteth the Carnures. 
/ \ brina ; forafmuch as that Year, by reaſon 
of the Drought, there was ſome ſcarcity 
of Corn in Gallia, he was conſtrained to Gariſon hi 
Army, and to diſperſe them into more Cities than 
he had done the Years before. And firſt he gave 
one Legion to Caius Fabius, to be led among the 
Morin ; another to Quintus Cicero, to be carried 
to the Nervii ; another to L. Roſcius, to be con- 
dufted to the Eflui ; a fourth he commanded to Wins 
ter among? the Men of Rheims, in the marches 
of the Treviri, under T. Labienus ; three he placed 
zn Belgium, with whom he ſent Mar. Craſſus his 
Qzeſtor, L. Munatius Plancus and C. Trebonius, 
Legates ; he ſent one Lepion, that which he had laſt 
znrolled beyond the River Po in Italy, with five 
Cohorts, unto the Eburones, the greateſt part of 
whoſe Country lieth between the Maes and the 
Rhine, and was under the command of Ambiorix 
and Cartivulcus ; with them he ſent Q). Titurius 
Sabinus and Lucius Aurunculeius Cotta. By d:- 
ſtributing his Legions in this manner, he thought to 
remedy the ſcarcity of Corn ; and yet the Garriſons 
of all theſe Legions, excepting that which Roſcius 
carried into a quiet and peaceable part, were con- 
tained within the ſpace of one hundred Miles. And 
wntil his Legions were ſfetled, and their Winter 
Quarters fortified, he determined to abide in Gallia. 
There was among#t the Carnutes a Man of great 
birth called Taſgetius, whoſe Anceſtors had born 
the chief Rule in their State. This Man, for his 
ſingular Proweſs and Good-well towards him, for he 
had done him very good ſervice in all his Wars, 
Czſar reſtored to the Dignity of his forefathers. 
Before he had Reigned three Years, his Enemies, 
with the complotment of divers of his Citizens, kill d 
him in the open Streets ; which thing was com- 
plained of to Caeſar. Who fearing, in regard ſo 
many Men had a hand in it, leſt that the City ſhould 
by their inſtigation to revolt, commanded L. Plancus 
zmmediately to march with his Legion thither from 
his Quarters in Pelgium, and there to Winter ; and 
whomſoever he could learn to be the Ring-leaders in 
the death of Taſgetius, he ſhould take hold of them, 
and ſend them to him. Mean while Cz(lar had 
notice from all his Legates and Queſtors to whom 
he had delivered his Legions, that they were ſetled 
in Winter Garrifons, and their Garriſons fortified. 


Frer he had put his Ships in Harbour, and 
held a Council of the Gauls at * Samaro- 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Have heard it ſometimes contradicted by ſome 

that underſtand not the weight of a multi- 
tude, when ir was ſaid, thar an Army keeping 
head continually in one part of a Kingdom, 
was more burthenſome to the Commonwealth 
in regard of the expence of Victuals, than when 
it was diſperſed into particular Cities and Fami- 
lies, before the time of the Muſter and Inroll- 
ment : For, ſay they, in the general Account of 
the Publick Weal ir differeth nothing, whether a 
multirude of 30000 Men be maintained with 
neceſlary Provifions in one intire body rogerher, 


or diſperſed particularly throughout every parr 


of the Country ; foraſmuch as every Man harh 
bur. a comperent quantity allotred unto him, 
which he cannot want in what fort or condition 
of life ſoever he be ranged : Neither doth the 
charge of a mulrirude grow, in regard they are 


Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


united rogether, - but in regard they amount to 
ſuch a multitude whereſvever. Bur ſuch as look 
into the difference with judgment, ſhall find a 
marvellous inequality, both in regard of the por- 
tion of Vidtuals which is ſpent, and the means 
whereby it is provided : For firſt we muſt un- 
derſtand, that an Army lying continually in 
one place, falleth ſo heavy upon rhat part thar ir 
uickly conſumerth both the far and the lean (as 
they ſay) and leaveth nothing unſpent, which 
that part can afford them ; and without further 
ſupply of Proviſions, would in a ſmall time come 
to utter deſtruction. This want then muſt be 
relieved by raking from the plemy of other bor- 
dering quarters, to furniſh the wants of ſo great 
a mulrirude : wherein there cannot be obſerved 
that proportion of moderate taking, ro Victual 
the Army with a ſufficient competency, bur rhe 
partial reſpe& which the Purveyors and Vidtual- 
lers will have to their private Commodity, will 
uickly make an inconvenience either in the 
Oramry from whence it is taken, or in the Ar- 
my for which it is provided, according as the 
errour may beſt advantage their particular, what 
Diſcipline ſoever be eſtabliſhed in that behalf. 
Whereas on the contrary part, when every parti- 
cular Man of that multitude ſhall be billerred in 
a ſeveral Family , throughout all parts of the 


Kingdom, the charge will be ſo inſenſible in re- 


gard of the expence of the ſaid Families, thar rhe 
Country will never feel any inconvenience. And 
if every Houſholder that had received into his 
Houſe one of the ſaid Army, ſhould give a true 
account of that which riſeth above his ordinary 
expence by the addition of one Man, it would 
fall far ſhorr of that Treaſure which is neceffarily 
required to maintain the ſaid number of Men 
united rogether into one body. . 

Neither doth the difference conſiſt in the 
quantity of Vidtuals which every Man hath for 
his portion, whether they be diſperſed or united ; 
but in the manner of proviſion, and the means 
which is uſed to maintain them : wherein every 
Maſter or Steward of a Family endeavoureth to 
make his proviſions at the beſt hand, and fo ro 
husband ir thar it may ſerve for competency, and 
not for iuporincy : and by that means the general 
plenty of the Country is maintained , and the 
Commonwealth flouriſheth by well-dire&ted mo- 
deration. Bur in the victualling of an Army 
there is no ſuch reſpe&t had which may any 
way advantage the publick good ; for there the 
gain of rhe Purveyor riſeth by expence and ſuper- 
fluous waſting, rather than by thrift and ſaving 
frugality : And fo the Commonwealth is weaken- 
ed by: the ill-husbanding of that great portion 
of Victuals which is allowed for ſo great a mul- 
tirade. And if they ſhould have ſuch variery of 
Victuals in an Army as they have when they 
are in ſeveral Families, ir were unpoflible ir 
ſhould conrinue any time together. And there- 
fore the Romans, notwithſtanding rhe exactneſs 
of their Diſcipline, could afford their Armies no 
other proviſion bur Corn and Lard, as well in 
regard of rhe convenience which that kind of 
Dier afforded them in the courſe of their Wars, 
as alſo for the good of thar Country wherein 
they were reſident. And if ir ſo fell out, thar 
the extremity of the Seaſon, or any orher cauſe 
had broughr a Dearth into the Land, there was 
no readier way ro help that inconvenience, than 
by diſperſing their Armies into divers quarters ; 
which Ceſar diſpoſed with that care, that they 
might be as near together as they couid. 


Tho 
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Calir, 


The Second OBSERVATION. 
(eng the choice of their Soldiers and 


their manner of Inrollment, I had rather 
referr the Reader to Polybins , than enter into rhe 
particular diſcourſe of that action z which was 
carried with ſuch Gravity and NEous Ceremo- 


_ nies, as mighr beſt ſerve tro poſſeſs rheir minds 


of the weight and conſequence of that buſineſs. 
Bur foraſmuch as the largeneſs of their Empire 
and «the neceſſity of their occafions would not 
admit that the Inrollment ſhould ſtill be made 
at Rome amongſt the Citizens, as it appeareth by 
this Legion which was inrolled beyond the River 
Po, it conſequently followerh, thar ſuch Cere- 
monies which were annexed. to the place, were 
alrogether omitted : And therefore I cannot ſpeak 
of that which the old Romans did in rhat part of 
their Diſcipline, as a thing continued unto Czſar's 
rime. Bur he that deſfireth ro ſee the manner of 
their choice, with ſuch Complements as might 
add both a reyerent reſpect and a Majeſty to the 
work, let him read Polybius of that Argument. 


—_———_ 


CHAP. As 


Ambiorix attempreth to ſurprize the Camp of Sa- 
binus and Cotta ; and failing, plotteth to take 
rhem by guile. | 


Ifteen days after the Legions were ſctled in 
their Winter Camps, there began a ſudden 
Tumult and Rebellion by the means of Am- 
biorix and Cativulcus, who having received 

Sabinus and Cotta into their confines, and brought 
them in Corn to the place where they lay ; at the 
?naucement of Tnduciomarus of Triers, they ſtirred 
up their People to Rebellion: And ſuddenly ſur- 


 priſmg thoſe that were gone abroad to pet Wood, 


came with a great Power to aſſault their Camp. 
But when our Men had took Arms, and were got 
up upon the Rampier, and had overmatched them 
3n a Skirmiſh of Horſe, which made a ſally out 
of the Camp upon the Gauls ; Ambiorix deſpair- 


ins of good ſucceſs, withdrew his Men from the 


aſſault: And then after thetr manner they cried 
unto us, that ſome of our company ſhould come and 
ſpeak with them, for they had ſomewhat to diſco- 
ver touching the publick State, whereby they hoped 
all Controverſies might be ended. Whereupon Caius 
Carpineius a Roman Horſeman, and one of Ti- 
turius his familiar Friends, and one Q. Junius a 
Spaniard, who divers times before had been ſent 
by Cxſar t Ambiorix, were ſent out to Treat 
with them. Ambiorix firſk acknowledged himſelf 
much indebted to Cxſar for many courteſies ; in 
that by his means he was freed from a penſion which 


he payed to the Aduatici ;_ and for that both his own 


Son and his Brothers Son, whom the Aduartici had 
held in Priſon under the name of Hoſtages, were by 
Czxſar releaſed and ſent home again. And touching 
the Aſſault of the Camp, he had done nothing of him- 
ſelf, but by the impulſion of the State ; among whom 
ſuch was his condition, that the People had as great 
Authority over him, as he himſelf had in regard of 
the People ; who were likewiſe inforced te this Var, 
becauſe they could not withſtand the ſudden Inſur= 
retion of the Gauls, whereof his ſmall means might 
be a ſufficient argument. For his experience was 
not fo little, to think himſelf able with ſo ſmall 
a Power to overthrow the People of Rome ; bus it 
was a general appointment throughout all Gallia, 
upon this day to aſſault all Czſar's Garriſons, to 
the end that one Legion might not give relief unto 
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another. Gauls could not eafily deny the requeſt. of 
Gauls, eſpecially when it concerned their publick 
liberty. Now having ſatisfied that duty which he 
owed to his Country, he had reſpet to Cxſar and 
his benefits ; in regard whereof he admaniſhed them, 
and prayed Tirurius for the Hoſpitality that had 
been between them, that he would look to the ſafety 
of himſelf and his Soldiers. There was a great 
number of Germans that had already paſſed the 
Rhine, and would be here within two days : And 
therefore let them adviſe themſelves, whether they 
thought it good before the next borderers perceived it, 
to depart with their Soldiers out of their Winter 
Quarters either to Cicero or Labicnus, of whom 
the one was not paſt fifty Mile off, and the other 
a little further. For his own part, he promiſed 
them thus much, and confirmed it by Oath, that 
they ſhould have ſafe paſſage through his Terri- 
tories ; for ſo he ſhould both do a pleaſure to his 
Country in disburthening it of Garriſons, and ſhew 
himſelf thankful to Cxfar for his benefits. This 
Speech being ended Ambiorix departed, and Carpi- 


news and Junius made report thereof to the Legates. * 


OBSERVATION. 


Eander his Counſel, to uſe the Foxes skin where 
the Lions faileth, doth ſhew that rhe diſcourſe 

of our reaſon is. ſooner corrupted with errour, 
than the powers of our body are overcome with 
force. For oftentimes the mind is ſo diſquieted 
with the extremiry of perturbation, rhat neither 
the apprehenſion can take ſound Inftructions, nor 
the judgment determine of that which is moſt for 
our good ; bur according as any paſſion ſhall hap- 
en to reign in our diſpoſition, ſo are we carried 
heading ro the ruine of our forrune, without 
ſenſe of errour, or miſtruſt of well-ſucceeding : 
Whereas the body continueth firm in his own 


© 


ſtrength, and is ſubject only to a greater weight | 


of power, by which it may be ſubdued and over- 


thrown. Ir behoverh us therefore to take good 
heed, that our ſureſt hold be not unfaſtned by the 
ſubrilry of rhe Fox, when it hath continued firm 
againſt the force of the Lion : and that the trea- 
chery of the ſpirit do not diſadvantage thoſe means, 
which either our own power or opportunity hath 
gained in our actions. Wherein a Commander 
cannor have a better rule for his direCtion, than 
to beware that violence of paſſion do nor hinder 
rhe courſe of found deliberation : and withal ro 
be jealous of whatſoever an Enemy ſhall, either 
by Speech or Action, ſeem to thruſt upon him, 
how colourable ſoever the reaſons may - which 
are alledged to induce him thereunto. For firſt, 
it the Mind be not confirmed by the vertue of 
her better faculties to reſiſt the motion of fruitleſs 
apprehenſions, 1t may eaſily be ſeduced (either by 
fear or vain imagination, diffident conceptions or 
over=cafie credulity, with many other ſuch difturb- 
ing powers) from that way which a good diſcre- 
tion, and an underſtanding free from paſſion 
would have taken. | 

Firſt therefore I hold ir neceſſary to have the 
conſiſtory of our judgment well ſerled with a firm 
reſolution, and with the preſence of the Mind. 
before we enter into deliberation of ſuch things 
as are made happy unto us by good direction. 
And then this, amongſt other circumftances, will 
give ſome help ro a good concluſion, when we 
confider how improbable ir 1s that an Enemy, 


whoſe chiefeft care is ro weaken his Adyerſary, 


and bring him to ruine, ſhould adviſe him of any 


_ Thing thar may concern his good ; unleſs the pro- 


fir which he himſelf ſhall thereby gather, do fas 
excced that which the contrary part may expect: . 


8g 


mr 


Exlar, 


Obſervations upon Cxzsar's 


flood, his Council was ſure and could bring no harm: 


I grant, That in Civil Wars, where there are 
many Friends on either Party, and have the ad- 
verſe Cauſe as dear unto them as their own, there 
are oftentimes many Advertiſements given, which 
proceed from a true and fincere Aﬀection, and 
may advantage the Party whom it concerneth, as 
well in preventing any ary aa as in the furthe- 
rance of their Cauſe ; and therefore are nor alto- 
gether ro be neglected, but ro be weighed by 
Circumſtances, and accordingly to be reſpected ; 
whereof we have many pregnant Examples in the 
Civil Wars of France, and particularly in Monſieur 
{a Nou his Diſcourſes : But where there are two 
Armies, different in Nation, Language, and Hu- 
mour, contending for that which peculiarly be- 
longerh unro one of them, where care to keep 
thar which is deareſt unto them poſſeſlſerh the one, 
and hope of Gain ftirreth up rhe other, there is 


' commonly ſuch an univerſal Hatred berween 


them, that they are ro look for {mall advantage 
by Advertiſements from the Enemy. Which, if 
the Romans had well conſidered, this ſubtle Gaul 
had nor diſpoſſeſt rhem of their Strength, nor 


brought them to ruine. 
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CHAP. AL 


The Romans call a Council upon this Advertiſe- 
ment, and reſolve ro deparr, and join themſelves 
to ſome other of the Legions. 


He Romans being troubled at the ſud- 
dainneſs of the Matter, albeit the things 
were ſpoken by an Enemy, yet they thought 


them no way to be neglefied ; but eſpeci- 
ally it moved them, for thar it was incredible that 
the Eburones, being baſe and of no Reputation, 
durſi of themſelves make War againſt the People of 
Rome. 4nd therefore they propounded the Matter 
7n a Council ; wherein there grew a preat Contr 
verſie among them. L. Aurunculews, and moſt of 
the Tribunes, and Centurions of the firſt Orders, 
thought it not good to conciude of any thing raſhly, 
nor to depart out of their Winter-Quarters, without 
expreſs Commandment from Czlar ; foraſmuch as 
they were alle to reſiſt never ſo great a Power ; yea, 
even of the Germans, having their Garriſons well 
Fortified: An Argument whereof was, that they had 
valiantly withſtood rhe firſt aſſault of the Enemy 
and given them many VWounds. Neither wanted they 
any Vitals ; and before that Proviſion which they 
had was ſpent, there would come ſuccour from other 
Garriſons and from Cxiar. And 10 conclude, What 
was more diſhonourable, or ſavoured of greater in- 
conſtancy, than to conſult of their weightieſt Aﬀairs 
by the advertiſement of an Enemy 2 Tituris urged 
vehemently to the contrary, that it then would be tco 
late for them to feck a Remedy, when a greater 
Power of the Enemy, accompanied with the Ger- 


' mans, were aſſembled againſt them ; or when any 


blow were given to any of the next Quarters. He 
rook, Czar to be gone into Iraly ; for otherwiſe the 
Carnutes would not have adventured to kill Taſge- 
tius, neither durſk the Eburones, have come fo 
proudly to the Camp. Let them not reſpe& the Au- 
thor, but the thing it ſelf : The Rhine was not far 
off, and he knew well that the Overthrow of Ario- 
viſtus, and their former Viftories were grievous to 
the Germans. The Gauls were vexed with the Con- 
tumelies they had received, being brought in ſub- 
jeftion to the Roman Empire, and having loſt their 
former Reputation in Deeds of Arms. 

And to conclude, Who would imagine that Ambi- 
orix ſhould enterpriſe ſuch a matter without any 
ground or certainty thereof > But howſoever things 


ſafety conſiſte 


For if there were no worſe thing intended, they ſhould 
but go ſafely to the next Garriſons ; or otherwiſe, if 
the Gauls py with the Germans, their only 

in Celerity. As for the Counſel of 
Cotra, and ſuch as were of the contrary Opinion, 
what expeftation could be had thereof ? Wherein if 
there were not preſent danger, yet aſſuredly Famine 
was to be feared by long Siege. The Diſputation 
being thus continued ion either part, and Cotta with 
the Centurions of the firſt Orders earneſily repugning 
7t ; Do as pleaſes you, ſince you will needs have it ſo, 


ſaith Sabinus, ( and that he ſpake with a loud 


voice, that a great part of the Soldiers might well 
hear him ) for IT am not he that moſt feareth Death 
among you : Let theſe be wiſe ; and if any miſ- 
chance happen unto them , they ſhall ask account 
thereof at thy hands, inaſmuch as if thou wouldſt ler 
them, they might joyn themſelves within two or three 
days to the next Garriſons, and with them ſuſtain 
what chance ſoever their common deſtiny ſkould 
allot them, and not periſh with Famine and Sword, 
like a People caſt off and abandoned from their Fel= 
lows. After theſe words they began to riſe out of the 
Council ; but hold was laid upon them both : En- 
treaty was made that they would not by their diſſen= 
tion and ol-ftinacy bring all unto a deſperate hazard ; 
the matter was all one, whether they went or ſtayed, 


fo that they all agreed upon one thing ; whereas in 


diſagreeing there was no likelihood of well-doing.. 
The Diſputation was prolonged untill Midnight ; at 
length Cotta yielded, and the Sentence of Sabinus. 
took, place. And thereupon it was proclaimed that 
they ſhould ſet forth by the break of day. The reſt 
of the Night was ſpent in watching. Evcry Soldier 
fought out what he had to carry with him, and what 
he ſhould be conſtrained to leave behind him of ſuch 
Neceſſaries as he had prepared for Winter. Alf 
things were diſpoſed in ſuch ſort, to make the Sol=- 
diers believe, That they could not ſtay without danger, 
and that the danger might be augmented by weary= 
ing the Soldiers with Watching. 


OBSERVATION. 


BY rhe reſolution in this Diſpurarion it appear- 
eth how little a grave and wiſe Deliberation 
availerh, when it is impugned with the violence 
of Paſſion, according to the rruth of my former 
Obſervation : For the marter was well reaſoned 
by Cotta, and his Poſitions were gronnded upon 
things certain, and well known ro the whole 
Council ; and yer the fear of Sabinus was ſuch, 
that ir carried the concluſion by ſuch ſuppoſed 
aſſertions as the quality of his Paſſion had rati- 
fied for true Principles ; being grounded altoge- 
rher upon thar which the Enemy had ſuggeſted, 
and not upon any certain knowledge of rhe Trurh. 
Neither 1s it often ſeen when a Council diſpu- 
reth upon martrers of ſuch conſequence, thar their 
deliberations are alrogerher clear from ſuch rrou- 
bleſome Morions, bur thar it will ſomewhat in- 
cline to the parrialiry of a ſtrong affection ; fo 
owerful is Paſſion in the Government of the 

Toul, and ſo interefſed in rhe other Faculties. 
And this is one cauſe of the uncertaimry of Man's 
Judgment, from whence all contrary and diffe- 
rent Opinions do ariſe. Neither is this ſo ftrange 
a matter, Thar a Council of War ſhould ſo much 
vary in caſe of deliberation, when as many ſpe- 
cial points of Military Diſcipline remain yer un- 
decided, having the authoriry of rhe great Com- 
manders of all Ages to ratifie the Truth on 

either part ; whereof I could alledge many Ex- 
amples. Bur concerning the iflue and eyenr of 
our 


| Lib. V. 


Lib. 9. 


our Deliberations, what can be more truly ſaid 
than that of the Poet ? 


Et male confultis pretium eſt prudentia fallax, 
Nec fortuna probat cauſas ſequiturque merentes ; 
Sed waga per cunfos nullo diſcrimine fertur. 
Scilicet eft aliud quod nos copatque regatque 
Majus, 5 in proprias ducat mortalia leges. 


Notwithſtanding, foraſmuch as our Wiſdom 
is not ſo ſubject ro fortune, bur that it may com- 
prehend within it ſelf the good direction of moſt 
of the Occurrences which fall within the courſe of 
our buſineſs ; or if we muſt needs miſcarry, yet 
it ſomewhat ny our ill fortune to think that 
we went upon beſt probabilities; it ſhall not be 
amiſs to ſet down ſome Rules for the : better di- 
recting of a mature Conſultation. Wherein we 
are to underſtand, thar as all our Knowledge ari- 
ſerh from ſome of our Senſes, and our Senſes com- 
prehend only Parricularities, which being carried 
unto the apprehenſion are diſpoſed into Forms 
and Degrees, according as they either concurr or 
diſagree in their ſeveral Properties ; From whence 
there ariſe intelle&ual Notions, and rules of Arr, 
wherein the Science of the ſaid particulars con- 
ſiſteth : So he thar intendeth to debate a matter 
with ſound deliberation, muſt deſcend from con- 
fuſed Conceptions and a Knowledge in general, 
to the exact diſtinction of particular Parts, which 
are the Occurrences to be directed, and the mare- 
rial ſubſtance of every Action. He therefore 
that can give beſt diredtion, either by Experience 
or judicious diſcourſe, concerning ſuch particulars 
as are incident to the matter propounded, can beſt 
adviſe which is rhe ſafeſt way to avoid the oppo- 
firion of contradicting Natures. But to make 
this ſomewhat plainer, I will alledge rwo Ex- 
amples : The one Modern, in caſe of Conſulrati- 
on; The other Ancient, and may ſeem not ſo 
pertinent to this matter, in regard ir is a meer 
Apology ; yet foraſmuch as it freely cenſureth the 
qualiry of particular Circumſtances, it may give 
great light ro that which we ſeek after. 

The modern example is taken out of Guicci- 
ardin, from the Wars which Lewis the - French 
King had with the Pope and the Venerians, con- 
cerning the State of Ferrara, and the Dutchy of 
Millain : Wherein there aroſe a Controverfie a- 
mong the French Captains, wherher it were bet- 
ter to go directly to ſeek the Enemy, who albeit 
they were lodged in a ſtrong and ſecure place, 
yet there was hope, that with rhe vertue of Arms 
and force of Artillery they mighr be diflodged, 
and driven to Retrear ; or otherwiſe to take rhe 
way either of Modena or Bolopnia, that fo the E- 
nemy for fear of loſing either of rhoſe Towns 
might quit their hold, and by that means Ferrara 
ſhould be freed from the War. Monſieur Chau- 
mont, the General of the French inclined to the for- 
mer advice : But Trivulce, a Man of great Au- 
thority and Experience, having been an Execu- 
rioner in Eighteen : Bartels, reaſoned thus in par- 
ticulars to the contrary. We debate (faith he) 


to go ſeck the Enemy to fight with him; and I 
have always heard great Captains hold this as a 


firm principle, Nor to attempr the fortune of a 
Barrel, unleſs there be either an offer of an eſpecial 
Advantage, or otherwiſe compulſion by neceſflity. 
The Rules of War give it to the Enemy thar 1s 
the Invader, and hath undertaken the Conqueſt of 
Ferrara, to ſeek to affail and charge us; bur to us, 
to whom it 1s ſufficient ro defend our ſelves, it 
cannor be bur impertinent to undertake an Action 
comrary to all direction and diſcipline of War. 
I am of opinion, , which is confirmed by evident 


Janus the Vulſinienſis, 


COMMENTARIES. 


Reaſon, thar there is no poflibility to execute thar 
Device bur to our Harms and Diſadvantage : For 
we cannot £0 to their Camp but by rhe fide of a 
Hill, a ftreighr and narrow way, where all our 
Forces cannot be employed ; and yet they with 
{mall numbers will make reſiſtance, having the op- 
portunity of the place favourable ro their Vertues. 
We muſt march by the riſing of a Hill, one Horſe 
after another, neither have we any other way to 
draw our Artillery, our Baggage, our Carts and 
Bridges, bur by the ſtreighr of the Hill : And who 
doubteth not bur in a way fo narrow and cumber- 
ſome, every Artillery, every Carr, or every Wheel 
that ſhall break will ſtay the Army a whole hour 
at the leaſt? By which Impediments every con- 
trary accident may pur us to diſorder. The Ene- 
my is lodged in covert, provided of Victuals and 
Forage ; and we muſt Encamp all bare and naked, 
nor carrying with us that which ſhould ſerve for 
our neceſſary Subſiſtence, but expect the things 
ro come after, which in reaſon ought ro go with 
us. To attempt new enterpriſes, whereof the 
Victory is leſs certain than the Peril, is contrary 
to the gravity and reputation of a Leader ; and in 
aCtions of the War, thoſe enterpriſes are put to ad- 
venture, that are done by Will, and not by Rea- 
ſon. Many difficulties may compel us ro make 
our abode there two or three days ; yea, the Snows 
and Rains joined with rhe extremity of rhe Sea- 
ſon, may ſuffice to detain us : How ſhall we then 
do for Victuals and Forages ? What ſhall we be 
able tro do in the Wars, wanting the things that 
ſhould give us ſtrength and ſuſtenance ? Whar is 
he that conſidereth not how dangerous it 1s to go 
ſeek the Enemy in a ſtrong Camp, and to be dri- 
ven at one time to Fight againſt them and againſt 
the diſcommodity -of the place ? If we compel 
them not to abandon their Camp, we cannot bur 
be enforced to retire ; a matter of great difficulry 
in a Country ſo wholly againſt us, and where eve- 
ry little miſtake or overſight will turn to our great 
diſadvantage, &c. 


OI 


And thus proceeded rhar grave Diſcourſe, in the | 


diſcovery of the particular Occurrences incident 
to that enterpriſe ; which being laid open to their 
confuſed Judgments, did manifeſtly point at the 
great diſadvantages which were ro be undergone 
by that attempr. ac 

The other example is of more Antiquity, taken 
our' of Tacitus, and concernerh rhe arraignment of 


certain Senators for the friendſhip thar had paſt 


berween Sefanus and them. Amongſt whom 
M. Terentins thus anſwered for himſelf, accor- 


ding as it hath of late been publiſhed by trans 


flation. 

It would be peradventure leſs behoveful for my 
Eftate to acknowledge, than to deny the Crime IT 
am charged with : Bur hap what hap may, I will 
confeſs 'that I have been Sejanus's Friend, and 


"that I defired ſo ro be, and that after I had ob- 


rained his Friendſhip I was glad of it. I had ſeen 
him Joinr-Officer with my Father in the Govern- 
ment of the Prztorian Cohorr, and not long after 
in managing the Ciry Afﬀairs, and marters of 
War: His Kinſmen and Allies were advanced to 
Honour : As every Man was inward with Seja- 
us, ſo he was graced by Ceſar : And contrart- 
wile ſuch as were not in his favour lived-in fear, 
and diſtreſſed with Poverty. Neither do I al- 


ledge any Man for an Example of this ; all of us 


who were not privy to his laſt Atrempts, with the 

danger -of my only eſtate I will defend : Nor Se- 

bur a part of the Claudian 

and Fulian Family, which by Alliance he had en- 

rred into. Thy Son-in-law, Ceſar, thy Compa- 

nion in © Conſulſhip, and him who rook wp= 
| iy 


Annal. 6+ 


O2 


Obſervations upon Cn$Sarks 


on him thy charge of adminſtring the Common- 
wealth, we did reverence and honour. Ir 1s not 
our part to judge of him whom thou doſt exalt a- 
bove the.reſt, not for. what conſiderations : To 
thee the higheſt judgment of things the Ges 
have given, and to us the glory of obedience 1s 
lefr. We look into thoſe things which we ſce 
before our eyes, whom thou doſt enrich, whcm 
thou doft advance ro honours, who have great- 
cſt power of hurting or helping ; which Sejanus 
to have had no Man will deny. The Princes 
hidden thoughts, or if he go about any ſecret 
drift it_ is not lawful ro ſourd, and dangerous ; 
neither ſhalt thou in the end reach unto "them. 
Think nor only, Lords of the Senate, of Sejarys 
laſt day ; but of fixteen Years in which we did 
likewile fawn upon and court Satrius ard Pom- 
ponius ; and to be known unto his frecd Mcn 
and Partners was reckoned fcr a high favour. 
What then ? ſhall this defence be general, ard 
not diſtingujſhed, bur a confuſion made of times 
paſt and his later actions? No: Burt letit by 
juſt bounds and terms be divided : Ler the Trea- 
ſons againſt the Commonwealth, the intenticns 
of murdering the Emperour, be puniſted ; bur as 


for the friendſhi ps, duties, pleaſures and gccd 


Czxfar. 


rurns, the ſame e nd ſhall diſcharge ard quit thee, 
O Ceſar, and us. 

The conſtancy of this Oration preva iled ſo 
ſo much, that his Accuſers were puniſhed w ith Ex- 
ile. And thus we ſee how particulars decide 
the Controverſie, and make the way plain to good 
direction. 


CHAP. XII 


The Romans take their Journey rowards the next 
Legion ; and are ſet upon by the Gauls. 


S ſoon as the day-light appeared they ſet 
forth of their Camp (clike Men perſuaded 
that the Counſel had been given them not 
by an Enemy; but by Ambiotix an eſpe- 
cial Friend ) with a long tailed March, and as, 
much baggage as they were able to carry. The Gauls 
underſtanding of their Fourney by their noiſe and 
watching in the. Night, ſecretly in the Woods ſome 
two Miles off laid an Ambuſcado in two ſeveral 
Places of advantage, and there attended the coming 
of the Romans: And when the greateſt part of the 
Troops were entered into a Valley, dent they 
ſhewed themſelves on both ſides of the Vale, preſ-. 
ſing hard upon the Rere, and hindering the fore- 
moſt from going up the Hill, and ſo began to charge 
upen the Romans in a place of as great diſadvan- 
tape for them as could be. Then at length Tit. 
rius, as one that had provided for nothing before. 
hand, began to tremble, ran up and down, and diſ- 
poſed his Cohorts, but ſo fearfully and after ſuch a 
faſhion, as if all things had gone againſt him. 


as 1t happeneth for the moſt part to ſuch as are 


Forced to conjult in the inſtant of execution, 


OBSERATION. 


]7 now plainly appeareth by this negligent and 


11l-ordered March, and the unlooked for en- 


counter which the Gauls gave them, that fear 


had ratified in the judgment ' of Sabinus the 


_ Imooth ſuggeſtion of Ambzorix, with an appro- 


bation of a, certain truth ; and laid that for a 
principle, which a diſcourſe free from paſſion 
would have diſcerned to be but weak, and of no 
probability : Which ſo much the more amazed 
Titurius, by how much his apprehenſion had 


erred frem the truth, and betrayed gccd ccun- 
ſel ro a courſe full cf danger ; which, as Cafar 
noteth, muſt needs fall upon ſuch, as are then to 
ſeck for direQtion when the buſineſs requireth 
execution. I have handled already the inconve- 
niences of diſappointment, ard therefore at this 
time will but bring it only into remembrance, 
that we may take the greater care to prevent an 
accident of that nature: Wherein as the beſt re- 
mcdy for an evil is to foreſee it, according to the 
laying, Praziſa pereunt mala, evils, foreſeen fall 
of themſelves ; ſo the grearcſt miſchjef in an E- 
vil is when it cometh unthaught of, ard beſides 
cur exxcQation, for then it taNeth upon vs with 
a ſupernatural weight, and affrighteth the Mind 
with a ſuperſtiticus aftoniſt ment, as though the 
divine Powers had prevented our deſigrments 
with an irremediable Calamity , and cur off our 
appointment with a contrary Dectee : Although 
peradventure the thing ir ſelf carry no ſuch im- 
pertance, but might be remedied, if we were but 
2's noigy with an opinion that ſuch a thing might 
Fen. 

It were no ill counſel therefore, whar reſolu- 
tion ſcever be raken to make as full account of 
that which may fall out ro croſs our intentions, 
as that which is likely to happen from the di- 
rcCticn of our chiefeſt projects ; and ſo we ſtall 
be ſure to have a preſent mind in the midſt of our 
occaſions, and feel no further danger than that 
which the nature of the thing enforceth. 


A 
«\ 


CHAP... XIIL 


The Ro mans caſt themſelves into an Orb, and are 
much diſcouraged. 


Ut Cotta, who had before thought that 
theſe things might happen by the way, and 
for that cauſe would not be the Author of 
the Fourney, was not wanting in any 
thing that concerned their common ſafety : For 
both in calling . upon the Soldiers and encouraging 
them, he executed the place of a Commander ; and 
in fighting, the duty of a Soldier. And when they 
found that by reaſen of the length of their Troop, 
they were not able in their own perſons to ſee all 
things done, and to give direftim in every place ; 
they cauſed it to be proclaimed, that they ſhould all 
orſake their Bapgaye, and caſt themſelves into an 
Orb. Which diretiion although in ſuch a caſe it be 
not to be reproved, yet it fell out ill-favouredly : For 
zt both abated the Courage of the Romans, and 
gave the Enemy greater encouragement, inaſmuch 
as it ſeemed that that courſe was not taken but 
upon a preat fear and in extremity of peril. More= 
over it happened, as it could not otherwiſe chuſe, 
that the Soldiers went from their Enſigns, to take 
from the Coraggr? ſuch things as were moſt dear 
unto them: And there was nothing heard among 
them but Clamours and Weepings. But the Bar- 
barous Gauls were not to learn how to carry them= 
ſelves. For their Commanders cauſed it to be pro- 
clazmed, that no Man ſktould ſtir out of his place ; 
for the Prey was theirs, and all that the Romans 
had laid apart was reſerved for them : And therefore 
let them ſuppoſe that all things conſiſted in the 
Viftory. The Romans were equal to the Gauls 
both in Number and Men of Valour ; and albeit 
they were deſtitute of good Captains and of good 
fortune, yet they reprſed in their Manhood all the tepe 
of their ſafety : And as often as any Cohort iſſued 


out, they failed not to make a great ſlaughter of the 
Enemy on that part, 
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Lib. V. 


The Fiſh OBSERVATION. 
[| Have already handled the nature of an Orb, 


with ſuch properties as are incident roa Circle ; 
whercin I ſhewed the conveniency of this Figure, 
in regard of ſafe and ſtrong embarttelling. I will 
now add thus much concerning the x74 thereof, 
that as it is the beſt manner of embartclling for 
a defenſive ſtrength, and therefore never uſed bur 
in extremity ; ſo we muſt be very careful thar 
the ſudden betaking of our ſelves to ſuch a refuge 
do not more diſmay the Soldiers, than the advan- 
tage of that embarrelling can benefit rhem. For 
unleſs a ,Leader be careful to keep his Men in 
courage that their hearts may be Fee from de- 
ſpair and amazement, what profit can there ariſe 
from any diſpolition or body ſoever, when the 
particular members ſhall be ſenſeleſs of that dury 
which belongeth unto them ? For order is nothing 
bur an aſſiſtance tro Courage, giving means to 
manage our Valour with advantage. In the War 
of Africkh we read, that Ceſar's Legions being in- 
circled about with great Multitudes of Enemies, 
were forced ro make an Orb ; bur he quickly 
rurned it to a hetter uſe, by advancing the rwo 
Cornets two contrary ways: and fo divided the 
Enemy into two parts, and then beat them back, 
to their great diſadvantage: 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


E Need not ſtand upon this order which the 
i 52uls here rook concerning Pillage, that no 
Soldier ſhould forſake his Station, or diſrank 
himſelf in hope of ſpoil; which 1s a thing rhar 
from the very infancy of Wars hath often chang- 
ed the fortune of the day, and ſold rhe honour 
of a publick Victory for private lucre and petty 
Piltering. Amongſt other Examples, ler that 
which Guicciardine reporterh of the Bartel of Ta- 
ro ſuffice to warn a well-direted Army, as well 
by the good which Charles the eighth of thar 
Name King of France received at that time, as 
by the loſs which the Italians felr by rhar diſor- 
der, not to ſeek after Pillage until rhe Vidtory be 
obrained. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


E his inſufficiency of theſe Commanders, where- 
of Czfar now complainerh as the only want 
which theſe Romans had to clear themſelves of 
this danger, bringeth ro our confideration that 
which former times have made a queſtion ; which 
is, Whether it were the Vertue of the Roman 
Leaders, or the Valour of their Soldiers, that en- 
Jarged rheir Empire to that greatneſs, and made 
their People and Senare Lords of the World. 
Polyb:us weighing the cauſes of a Vidtory which 
the Carthaginians gained of the Romans, by the 
Counſel and good direCtions of one Aantippus 
a Grecian, having before that rime received 
divers overthrows, during the time of rhoſe Wars 
in Africk ; concluderh that it was more _in the 
worthineſs of the Commanders, than in any ex- 
traordinary vertue of the Soldiers, that the Ro- 
mans atchieved ſo many Conqueſts. And beſides 
the preſent example of Zantippus, he confirmed 
his opinion with the proceedings of Hannibal ; 
who from the beginning of the ſecond Punick War, 
ſt:1| gained of the Roman Empire, enlarging rhe 
Territories of Carthage, and ftreightenin 

the Jurisdiction of mighty Rome, untill ir ha 

got a Leader matchable to that ſubtle Carthagini- 
an, and found a Scipia to confront their 


COMMENTARIES. 


Hannibal. To this may b2 added that famous 


_ N - Sa - g 
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Battel berween the old R»nn1ns and rhe laſt Ly- 
tines ; wherein both Parties were equally ba- 
lanced, both in number and quality of their Sol- 
diers, having both the ſame Arms, the ſame uſe 
of their Weapons, and the ſame diſcipline, as if it 
had been in a Civil War. Neither could For- 
rune tell by the preſence of their Armies where ro 
beſtow her favour, or where to ſhew her diſdain ; 
bur that the worthineſs of the Roman Leaders 
brought the odds in rhe trial, and made Rome 
great with the ruin of the Latines. Whereby ir 
appeareth how much it importeth the whole for- 
rune of the Army, to have a Leader worthy of 
the place which he holderh : Foraſmach as no- 


thing doth make a greater difference of inequality 


between two equal Armies, than the Wiſdom and 
or me of a grave Commander, or the diſ- 
abili are ſo pow- 


ity of an unskilful Leader ; whi 
erful in their ſeveral effects, thar there is greater 
hope of a Herd of Harrts led by a Lion, rhan of ſo 
many Lions conducted by a Harr. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Ambiorix direQeth the Gauls how they might beſt 
fight with advantage, and fruſtrate rhe Wea- 
pons of the Roman Soldiers. 


he commanded his Men to throw their 
caſting Weapons afar off, and keep them- 
ſelves from coming near at hand, and 
where the Romans char 6 them to give way, 
for that by reaſon of the lightneſs of their Arms and 
their daily exerciſe the Romans could do them np 
harm : And again as they ſaw them retire to their 
Enſigns, then to purſue them. Which command- 
ment was ſo diligently obſerved by the Gauls, thas 
as oft as any Cohort ſallied out of the Orb to 
give an aſſault, the Enemy gave back as faſt as they 
could ; and in the mean time there was no help but 
that part muſt be left naked and open to the 
anconvenience of caſting Weapons :- And again, as 
they retired to their place they were circumvented, as 
well by them that had given place unto them, 
as by ſuch as ſtood next about them. And if they 
went about to keep their ground, they could neither help 
themſelves by their Manhood, nor ſtanding thick, to- 
gether avoid the darts that ſuch a Multitude caſt up- 
on them. And yet pay $11 pp theſe inconveni- 
ences, beſides the wounds which they had received, 


they ſtood ſtill at their defence ; and having ſo ſpent 


the greateſt part of the day ( for they had fought 


eight hours together ) they committed nothing diſ- 
honourable, or unworthy of themſelves. 


OBSERVATION. 


[| Have ſpoken already of the manner of the Ro- 
man Fight, conſiſting altogether in good diſpo- 
fition of embarrelling, and in firm Lending, and 
buckling at handy-blows : As may appear by this 
circumſtance, where Ambiorrx forbiddeth his Men 
to buckle with them, bur to give back and follow 
on again, as the lightneſs of their Arms gave them 
opportunity. In like manner in the firſt book of 
the Civil Wars, in the Battrel between Ceſar and 
Afranius, it appeareth thar Caſar's Soldiers were 
bound to keep their array, not to leave their En- 
ſigns, nor withour a weighty occaſion to forlake 


their ſtations appointed them : Whereas the Afra- - 


nians fought thin and ſcattered here and there ; 
and ifthey were hard laid unts, they thought ir no 
diſhonour to retire and give back, as they had learn- 
ed of the Portugals and other barbarous Nation 


93 


He which thing when Ambiorix perceived, Cam; 
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Czſar, 


Obſervations upon Cxsak's 


C H- A P. XV. 
tt 11 ee Romans are overthrown. 


Het T: Baluentins, who the Tear before had. 
'' been primipile of that Legion, a valtant 
 '-» Man and of great Authority, had both. his 
E. Thizhs.darted through with a Favelin ; 
and. Q.' Eucanins, : of ;the ſame order, valiantly 
fighting. 'zo- fuccour his Son, was flain ; and L. Corta 
the Legate,"” as he buſily encouraged all the Cohorts 
and Centuries, 'was wounded in the mouth with a 
Sling.” . Tiruriis moved with theſe things, as he be- 
held Ambiorix afar off encouraging his Men, ſent 
Cn. Pompeius-4mro him, to intreat him that he would 
ſpare him and his Soldiers. Ambiorix anſwered, 
that if he were defircus to treat, he might : For he 
hoped to obtain ſo much of the People, to ſave the Sol- 
diers ; but for himſelf, he ſhould have no harm at all : 
For the Aſſurance whereof he gave him his faith. 
Titurius imparted the matter to Cotta, and that if 


 helliked that they two ſhould go out of the Battel, and 


have conference with Ambiorix, he doubted not but 


to obtain of him the ſafety of themſelves and their 


Soldiers. Corta abſolutely denied to go to an armed 
Enemy, and continued reſolute in that opinion. Tt 
turius commanded ſuch -Tribunes and Centurions as 


were preſent to follow him ; and when he came near 


to Ambiorix, being commanded to caſt away his 
Arms, he obeyed, and willed thoſe that were with him 
to do the ſame. In the mean. time while they 
treated of the conditions, and Ambiorix began a ſo= 
lemn proteſt ation. of. purpoſe, Titurius was by little 
and luttle encompaſſed about - and ſlain. - Then ac= 
cording to their Cuſtom, they cried Victory ; and tas 
king up a houling, charged the Romans with a freſh 
aſſault, and routed: their Troops. There L. Cotta 
fighting valiantly was flain, and the moſt part of 
6's Soldiers with him. The Remnant retired into 
their Camp; amongift whom. L. Petrofidius the 
Eagle=Bearer, when he ſaw bimſelf overcharged 
with Enemies, threw the Eagle within the Ram> 
pier, and fighting "with: a great Conrage before 
the Camp, was ſlain, The reſt with much ado en-. 


diired the aſſault until Night: And in the Night, 


being in'#eſparr-of all ſuccour, flew theyſelves every 


- Man. : A Few that eſcaped from the Battel, came by 


unknown. ways throngh the:Woods to Labienus, and 
certified him how-all rhirigs had fallen ont. 


OBSERVATION. 


"A Nd thus have we heard ef the greateſt loſs 
thar--ever tell ar any one timg-upon Cafar's 


» 


Army, from rhe rime-that he was fir Procori- 
ſul in Gaia, unto rhe. end of _ his. Dictarorſhip. 
For in the two overthrows at Dyrrachium he 
loft not above 1000 Men, and in that at Ger- 
fovia not ſo many : Bur: here  fifreen *Cehorrs 
wete cur in -pieees; which amounted to the mm- 
ber of 7060* Men or thereabour. 


-  keth Cowardice and ill 'diretion the more ares... 


of berter forrune in the Succeſs, But here it hap- 
pened as it commonly doth, that where there are 


many thar are equal ſharers in the chief autho- 


rity, the direction. for the moſt, part-followerh, 
him thar is more violent in opinion than the relt : 


| Which being a property rather of Paſſion than of 


judicious Diſcourſe, forceth a conſent againſt the 
temperate oppoſition of a true diſcerning under- 
ſtanding. F4 ſo conſequently ir fallerh our, thar 
one Coward having Place and Authority in the 
Council, doth either infect or annihilate the ſound 
deliberations of the reſt of the Leaders : - For his 
timorouſneſs flieth always ro extremities, making 
him raſh in Conſultation, . peremprory in Opinion, 
and baſe in caſe of Peril ; all which are enemies 
to good DireCtion, and the only inſtruments of 
il] fortune. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Ambiorix hafteth to beſiege Cicero, and fſtirreth up 
the Aduatici , the Nervis, and fo raiſeth a great 
Power. 


Mbiorix took ſuch Spirits unto him upon 
this Vitory, that with his Horſemen he 
went immediately unto the Aduarici, be= 
ing the next borderers upon his Kingdom, 
without intermiſſion of Night or Day, commanding 
his Footmen to follow him. The Aduarici upon 
his opening the matter being ſtirred up to commo- 
#:0n, the next day after he came to the Nervn, 
exhorting them not to let ſlip this occafion of re- 
covering to themſelves perpetual liberty, and re= 
venging them of the- | co for - the wrongs 
they had received. He told them that two Legates 
were already ſlain, and a great part of the Ar- 
my overthrown : It was now no great matter ſud= 
denly to ſurprize the Legion that wintered with 
Cicero * zo the performance whereof ' he offered 
himſelf to be their aſſiſtant. Theſe remonſtrances 


eaſily perſwaded the Nervii; and therefore they 


diſpatched ſpeedy. Meſſengers to the . Centrones, 
Grudii, :Leuaci, Pleumofhii and Gorduni, who 
were all under their dominion, : and ras{ed very 
great Forces ; and with them they - baſted to 


the Camp where Cicero wintered, before any 
enkiing of. the _ death”: of 'Tirurius was; broughs 


unto him. 
OBSERVATION. 

THe ambitious and working Spirir of Ambios 

71x, that could atrempr to raiſe, the baſeneſs 


of a ſmall and: ignoble State ro -ſa- high a point 
of reſolution, i'that  rhey, durſt adventure upon 


[the Roman 'Legions,- being ſerled in the feng 
XO- 


of their Empire by the memory of ſo many Victo: 
ries. in Gallza, wanted now. no means ro make 
an overture to-an univerſal Commorion, propoun- 


ful, -in regard'thar the great Victory which: is ' ed} People) if they would but ; firetch-:our- their 


lives'of rwotindred/Men.  * 


-” The' reſolution. of ſuch as: retyrned to the - may ſe 


managing thereof ; or if Cozta alone had been 
abſolure Commander, there had been great hope 


doubrfub and aiilafe;: Principles; will take great 
advantage from a probable Entrance,-and make 
a {mall beginning a ſufficient means for. his greats 
eſt defigns,  --- CE NIITNY 


CHAP. 


Czſar. 


Zn Liberty:and Revenge to the Gauls-( rwo the | | : : 
es fweereft condirions ' rhar can happen. to. a _ſubdu- | 
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Lib. 


Caiar. 


V. 


COMME 
CHAP. XVIL 


Cicero defenderh his Camp from the ſurprize of 
the Nerviz, and prepareth himſelf againſt a 
Siege. | 


otherwiſe chuſe) that many of the Soldiers 
that were gone into the Woods for Timber 
and Munition , mere cut off by the ſudden 
approach of the Enemies Horſemen. Theſe being 
circumvented, the Eburones, Nervii, and Aduarici, 
with all their Confederates and Vaſſals began to 
aſſault the Camp. The Romans betook them ſpeedi- 
ly to their Weapons, and got upon the Ramprer. 
With much ado they held out x $1 day : For the 
Gauls truſted much upon Celerity ; hoping if they 
ſped well in that a&ion, to be Viftors ever after. 
Cicero diſpatched Letters with all ſpeed to Czar, 
promiſing great rewards to him that ſhould carry them: 
but all the Ways were fo fere-laid, that the Meſ- 
ſengers were taken. In one Night there were built 
in the Camp one hundred and twenty Towers, of 
ſuch Timber as was brought in for Fortification ; 


| happened to Cicero alſo ( as it could not 


and whatſocver wanted of the reſt of the work was 


perfefted. 


The Enemy the next day with a far preater 
Power aſſaulted the Camp, and filled up the Ditch. 
The Romans made the like defence as they had 
done the day before ; the like was continued divers 
days after. The Romans made no intermiſſiom of 
their work at any part of the Night , nor gave 
any reſt either to the Sick or the Wounded. What- 


ſoever was needful for the next days aſſault, was 
provided in readineſs the Night before: A preat 


number of Stakes hardened in the fire were pre- 
pared , and many mural Piles were made ; the 
Towers were floored in their Stories; Pinacles and 
Parapets were ſet up of Hurdles; and Cicero 
himſelf being ſickly and of a weak conſtitution, 
zook not ſo much leiſure as to reſt himſelf in the 
Ni:ght-time : So that the Soldiers of their own accord 
compelled him by entreaty to ſpare himſelf. 


OBSERVATION. 


His Q. Cicero is ſaid to be the Brother of 

Marcus Cicero the famous Orator, and to him 
were the Letters ſent which are found in his Epi- 
ſtles directed Quinto fratre. In this action | his 
carriage deſerved as great repuration in the true 
cenſure of Honour, as ever his Brother did for 
his eloquence pro Roſtris. And if it had been the 
others | A to have performed rhe like ſervice, 
he would have made it the greateſt Exploit thar 
ever Roman had atchieved by Arms. Wherein 
particularly may be commended the diligence 
and induſtry which was uſed, in raiſing ſo many 
Towers in ſo ſmall a time; for providing the 
night before ſuch things as were neceſſary for 
che next days defence; for making ſo many Stakes 


hardened ar one end with fire for the defence of 


rhe Rampier ; and for the ftore of theſe mural 
Piles, which reſembled rhe form of the ordinary 
Pile, bur were far greater and weightier, in regard 
they were to be caſt from the Rampier ; which 
gave them ſuch advantage by reaſon of the height, 
that being caſt by a {trong and well-practifed 
Arm, they were very effectual and of great 
rerrour, 


NTARTES. 
CHAP. XVII. 


Nerviz propound the ſame things ro Crcers 
, aich Ambzorix had done to Sabinus ; but are 


,; ted. 
| liarity and acquaintance with Cicero! 
ſignified their deſire to ſpeak with him 

Which being granted , they propounded the ſame 
things which Ambiorix had uſed to deceive Sabinus - 
all Gallia were in Arms; the Germans were coma 
over the Rhine ; Czlar and the reſt were befieged 
in their Winter Quarters; Sabinus and his Men 

were cut in pieces ; and for the more credit to ;+ 

they ſhew him Ambiorix. They faid, they vers 
much deceived if they expefed any help from thoſe 
who were at preſent ſcarce able to help themſelves. 
Notwithſtanding they carried this mind to Cicers 
and the People of Rome, that they refuſed nothing 
but their Wintering among them, which they would 
not ſuffer to be made a common prafice. they 
might depart in ſafety whither they would, without 
diſturbance or fear of danger. Ciceto only made 
this anſwer ; That it was not the cuſtom of the Pegs 
ple of Rome to take any Article or Condition from 
an armed Enemy ; but if they would lay their Arms 
aſide, let them uſe his furtherance in the matter 
and ſend ſome to negotiate it with Ceſar: There 
was great hope, in regard of his Fuſtice and Equity, 
that they ſhould not return unſatisfied. 


the Nervii, which had any former fami=- 


OBSERVATION. 


IX firſt attempt which Ambiorix made upon 
the Camp of Sabinus and Cotta was but horr « 
bur here, what with the pride of the for:ner 
Victory, and the great multitude of the Aﬀail-nts, 
rhey continued it longer, in hope to carry ir by 
Afaulr. For the firſt Afſault of a place. elp--:4 1p 
when it cometh by way of ſurprize, is of grcarer 
hope to the Afailant, and of greater danger to the 
Defendant, than {uch as afterw-:rd are made in 
the ſequel of the War : For after the firſt brunt 
the hear of the Enemy is much abated, as well 
through the marure of a hor defire, which is moſt 
violent in the beginning, and afterward growerh 
cold and remiſs, as alſo with the harms and peril 
which rhey meet with in the Encounter ; and on 
the contrary fide, the Defendants having with- 
ſtood the firſt fury, wherein there is moſt terrour 
and diſtruſt, grow more confident and berrer 
aflured of rheir Manhood, and in experience of 


their ftrengrh ftand firm againſt any charge 
wharloever. 


, 2 


— 


CHAP.-XIX. 


The Nervii befiege Cicero with a Dirch and a Ram- 


' pier, and work means to ler fire on their Tents. 


HE Nervu diſappointed of this hope, car= 
ried 4 Ditch and a Rampier round about 
the Camp : The Rampiecr was eleven foot 
high, and the Ditch fifteen foot deep : 
Whnich they had learned of the Romans, partly by 
being converſant among them certain ears before, 


and partly by the Priſoners and Captives which they 


had taken. But they had no Iron Tools fit for that 
purpoſe, but were driven to cut up Turf with their 
Swords, and gather Earth with their hands, and 
carry it away with their Mantles and Gaberdines, 
thereby may be gathered what a multitude of Men 


there - 


Hen the Princes and chief Commahgders of cafu 


Czſar, 


Obſervations upon CxSAR's 


there were at the Siege ; for in leſs than three 
hours they finifhed the fortification of fifteen Miles 
in circuit, The days: following the Enemies built 
Towers to the herght of the Rampier, prepared great 
Hooks and ſtrong Penthouſes, or ſafeguards of Boards 
and Timber, according as the Captives had groen 
them inftrution. The ſeventh day of the Siege be- 
ing a very Windy day, they caſt hot Bullets of Clay 
out of Slings, and burning Darts upon the Cabins of 
be Romans, which after the manner of the Gauls 
were thatched with Straw. Theſe Cabins were quick- 
ly ſet on fire, . which by the violence of the Wind was 
carried over all the Camp. The Enemy preſſing for- 
ward with a” great clamour, as though the Vittory 


were already gotten, began to bring their Turrets - 


and Teſtudines to the Rampier, and to ſcale it with 
Ladders. But ſuch was the Valour of the Roman 
Soldiers, that albeit they were ſcorched on all fides 
with” fire, and over-charged with multitude of Wea-= 
pons, and ſaw all their Wealth burned before their 
face; yet no Man forſaok the Rampier, or ſcarce 
looked back at that which had happened, but they 
all fought valiantly, and with an exceeding courage. 
Thrs was the ſoreſt day the Romans had, and yet it 
had this ifſue, that a very great number of the Ene- 
mies were ſlain and wounded ; . for they had fo 
thronged themſelves under the Rampier, that the hind- 
moſt hindred the foremoſt from retiring back, The 
flame at length abating, and the Enemies having 
brought on one of their Towers to the very Works, 
the Centurions of the third Cohort drew back them- 
ſelves and their Men from the place where they 
ſtood, and with ſigns and voices called to the Ene- 
mies to enter if they thought good : but none of 
them durſt approach. Then did they by caſting Stones 
from all parts, beat them from the Works, and 
ſet their Tower on fare. 


OBSERVATION: 


His one Example may ſerve to ſhew the ex- 
cellency of the Roman Diſcipline, and the 
wiſdom of the firft founders of thar Art. For 
they perceiving thar the forrune of Wars conſiſted 
chiefly in the maſtering of particular occurrences, 
trained their Soldiers in that form of Diſcipline 
as might ſtruggle with inconventences, and ftrong 
oppolitions of contradicting accidents ; and. ſo 
overwage all difficulties and hinderances with a 
conſtant preſervation and a Courage invincible. 
For the great attempting ſpirit of an ambirious 
Commander, thar ſeekerh ro overtop the Tro- 
phies of Honour with the memory of his Exploirs, 
will quickly periſh by his own direction, if the 
inſtruments of execution be weaker than the 
means which lead him to his defigns. For where 
the weight is greater than the ſtrength, rhe Engine 
will ſooner break than lift it up. Let a diſcreer 
Leader therefore ſo level his thoughts, that his 
reſolution may not exceed the ability of his par- 
ticular means : Bur firſt ler him be well aſſured 
whar his Soldiers can do, before he reſolve whar 
he will do : Or otherwiſe ler him {o enable them 
by Diſcipline and Inſtructions, according to the 
cxample of the old Romans, that their worth may 
anſwer the height of his defires, and follow his 
aſpiring mind with a reſolution grounded upon 
Knowledge and Valour ; and ſo making their abi- 
liry the ground of his defigns, he ſhall never fail 
of means to perform what he intendeth. "The 
want of this conſideration harh within theſe late 
years repayed our Commanders in many parts of 
Chriſtendom with loſs and diſhonour, when as 
they have meaſured the humour of their poor 
needy and undiſciplined Soldier by the garb of 
their ambicious rhoughts, and fo laid ſuch pro- 


jects of difficulty, as were very unſuitable in rhe 
particular occurrences to that Which their Soldiers 
were fit to execute. 
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GHA-F. AA. 


The emulation between rwo Centurions, Pulfo 


and Varenus, with their fortunes in the En- 
counter. 


Here were in that Legion two valiant Men, 

Titus Pulfio and L. Varenus, Centurions, 

coming on apace to the dignity of the firſt 

Orders. Theſe two were at continual de- 

bate which of them ſhould be preferred one before 
another, and every year contended for place of pre- 
ferment with much ſtrife and emulation. Pulfio, 
at a time that the fortification was very ſharply 
aſſaulted, called to Varenns, and asked him why 
he now ſtood doubtful ; or what other place he did 
look for to make trial of his Manhood. This is 
the day, ſaith he, that ſhall decide our Controver- 
fies. And when he had ſpoken theſe words, he went 
out of the fortification ; and where he ſaw the Ene- 
my thickeſt, he fiercely ſet upon them. Then could 
n0t Varenus hold himſelf within the Rampier, but for 
his Credit ſake followed after in a reaſonable di- 
ſtance. Pulftio caſt his Pile at the Enemy, and 
ſtruck one of the multitude through that came run- 
ning out againſt him, He being ſlain, the Ene- 
mies cover him with their Shields, and all caſt their 
Weapons at Pulfio, giving him no reſpite or time 
of retreat. Pultio had his Target ftruck through, 
and the Dart ſtuck faſt in his Grrdle. Thr chance 
turned aſide his Scabbard, and hindered his right 
hand from pulling out bis Sword ; in which diſad- 
vantage the Enemy preſſed hard upon him. Vare- 
nus came and reſcued him. Immediately the whole 
multitude, thinking Pultio to be flain with the Dart, 
turned to Varenus; who ſpeedily betook him to his 
Sword, and came to handy-ſtroaks ; and having ſlain 
one, he put the reſt ſomewhat back. But as he fol- 
lowed over-haſtily upon them, he fell down. Him 
did Pultio reſcue being circumvented and in danger : 
And fo both of them, having ſlain many of the 
Enemy, retired to their Camp in ſafety, to their 
great Honour. , Thus Fortune carried as well the 
Contention, as the Encounter of them both, that be- 


ing Enemies, they nevertheleſs gave- help to ſave 


each others Life, in ſuch ſort as it was not to be 
Judged which of them deſerved greateſt Hononr. 


OBSERVATION. 


(4 inſerteth this accident of the two 
Centurions, as worthy to be related amon 

the deeds of Arms contained in theſe Commen- 
taries. Wherein we are firſt ro obſerve the 
grounds of this Quarrel, which was their conti- 


.nual ſtrife for place of preferment, which they 


ſought after, by ſhewing their Valour in time of 
danger and APRIOning their worth by rhe great- 
neſs of their deſert : A Contention worthy the 
Roman Diſcipline, and may ſerve for a pattern of 
rrue Honour full of Courage, accompliſhed with 
Verrue. For theſe Simultates which defire of ho- 
nour had caſt berween them, brought forth emu- 
larion, which is the ſpur of Vertue, far from en- 
mity or hareful contention : For the difference 
berween theſe rwo qualities 1s, that enmity hune- 
cth after deſtruction, and only rejoiceth in that 
which bringerh tro our Adverſary utter Ruin, dil- 
honour, or ill Archievement ; bur emulation 
contendeth only by well deſcrving to gain the 
Advantage of another Mans Fame, thar wow 

the 
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the ſame Means to attain to the like end ; and 
is always mixed with Love, in regard of the 
Afﬀinity of their Aﬀections, and the Sympathy 
of their defires, not ſeeking the overthrow of 
rheir Competitour, bur ſuccouring him in time 
of Danger and defending him from foul and 
unfortunate Calamity, that he may ftill con- 
rinue to ſhew the greatneſs of his worth, by the 
oppoſition of inferiour Actions, which are as a 
lefler ſcantling of deſert ro meaſure the eſtimation 
of the others honour. 

A vertue rare and unknown in theſe days, and 
would hardly find ſubjects ro be reſident 1n, if 
ſhe ſhould offer her help in the courſe of our 
affairs, or ſue to be entertained by the crooked 
diſpofirions of our times : For we can no fooncr 


conceive the thoughts that breed emulation, bur :t ' 


rurneth preſently to hatred, which is followed to 
the uttermoſt of our malice, and reſterh berter 
farisfied with the miſerable end of our oppoſer, 
than with thouſand of Trophies deſervedly erect- 
ed to our honour. Which makerth me wonder, 
when I look inrs the difference of theſe and thoſe 
ages, whether it were the Diſcipline of that rime 
which broughr forth ſuch honeſt effects of vertue, 
ro their Glory and our Ignominy, having learned 
better rules than were known unto them ; or 
whether the World weakened with Age, want 
ſtrength in theſe rimes ro bring forth her creatures 
in thar perfection as ir did in thoſe days ; or what 
other cauſe hath made our worſt affections fo vio- 
lent, and our better faculries ſo remiſs and negli- 
genr, that Vertue hath no part in us but words 
of praiſe, our whole practice being conſecrated 
ro actions of reproach. The Injuries, Murthers, 
ſcandalous carriages of one towards anorher, which 
in theſe days. are ſo readily offered and ſo impa- 
tiently digeſted, will admit no farisfa&tion but 
private Combate ; which in the firſt Monarchies 
was granted -only againft Strangers and foreign 
Enemies, as the only objects of Arms and wrath; 
and capable of that Juſtice which the privare 
Sword ſhould execute ; for they well perceived 
rhat theſe ſingle Barrels were as ſparkles of civil 
diſcord, and inteſtine Wars ; alrhough nor ſo ap- 
parent in rhe general view of their State, yer 
as odious in particular, and as diſhonourable ro 
good Government. ' And if there were a true 
record of ſuch as have been either flain or wound- 
ed within theſe forry years, either m rhis King- 
dom, or in France, or in Germany, by this licen- 
rious and brutiſh cuſtom, I make no queſtion bur 
they would amount ro a number capable of that 
fearful ftile which 1s atrribured to Civil Wars. 

Neither is there any Law, how rigorous or 
hard foever, that can give relief ro this diforder, 
bur rhe reſtraint will draw on as great enormiries, 
and as intolerable in a good Government. Rotars 
King of the Lumbards, forbade his Subjects this 
manner of Combare : Bur ſhortly after he was 
conſtrained ro recall rhe Edict for the avoiding of 
oreater evils ; alrhough he proteſted rhe rhing to 
be both inhumane and barbarons. The like Edict 
was publiſhed *in France by Philip the Fair ; but 
was within rwo years revoked again at the inſtant 
requeſt of his Subjects, in regard of the Murthers 
and Affaflinares commirted in that Kingdom. 

The only remedy thar TI find ro take effect in 
this caſe, was tharof \lare rime which the Prince 
of Melphe in” Piemont, invented to prevent this 
evil : For perceiving how ordinary Quarrels and 


| Blood-ſhed were in his Camp, he affigned a place 


berween rwo Bridges for the performance ot the 
Dnel/um, with this charge, Thar he that had the 
worlt ſhould always be flain, and caſt from the 
Bridge into the Water. The danger joined with 


COMMENTARIES. 


diſhonour (which by this Decree attended ſuch 
as undertook private Combate) made the Soldiers 
wiſer in their carriage, and put an end to their 
Sedition and civil Diſcords. Bur that which is 
yer worſt of all, is, thar Cuſtom hath now made ir 
ſo familiar, that every rrifle ſeemerh ſufficient ro 
call rhe matter to a private Combate : A croſs 
look calleth another Man's Honour in queſtion ; 
but the word Lye is of as great conſequence as 
any ſtab or villainy whatſoever. Whereat we 
may well wonder, how it happeneth that we feel 
our ſelves fo much exaſperated ar the reproach of 
that Vice which we (o ordinarily commit : For in 
the cuſtom of theſe rimes, ro caſt upon us the 
Lye 1s the greateſt injury that words can do un- 
to us ; and yet there is nothing more frequent in 
our mouth. Tr may be a property in our nature, 
to ſtand chiefly in the defence of rhar corrupri- 
on unto which we are moſt ſubject. 

I ſpeak not this ro qualific the foulneſs of rhis 
Vice; for I hold a Lyer to be a monſter in na- 
rure, one that contemneth God, and feareth Man, 
as an ancient Father ſaith: Bur ro ſhew the 
crookedneſs of our diſpoſition, in diſdaining ta 
— that faulr which we ſo commonly 
commir. Bur I would fain learn when Honour 
firſt came ro be meaſured with words : 
the beginning it was not ſo. Ceſar was often 
called to his face Thief and Drunkard, wirhour 
any further matter : And the liberty of Invectives 
which grear Perſonages uſed one againſt another, 
as it began, ſo it ended with words. And ſo 1 
think our Lye might roo ; for I rake him that 
returneth the Lye, and ſo lertteth it reſt until 


_ further proof, to have as great advantage in the 


reputation of Honour as the former thar firſt gave 
the diſgace, 
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CHAP. ASE 


A - 


Cicero findeth means to adverrile 'Czſar of this 
Accident ; who haſting, raiſerth the Siege, and 
purteth the Enemy to a great ſlaughter. - 


S the Siege prew daily hotter and ſharper, 
A and eſpecially for that a great part of the 
Soldiers were. laid up with Wounds, and the 
matter brought into a few Mens hands 
that were able to make any defence ; ſo they ſent 
out Letters and Meſſengers the more often to Czar : 
of whom ſome were taken, and in the ſight of our 
Soldiers tortured to death, There was one within 
the place beſieged of the Nation of the Neryii, 
called Vertico, of honeſt Parentage, who in the 
beginning of the Siege had fled to Cicero, and 
carried himſelf faithfully in that ſervice, This Man 
did Cicero chuſe, perſwading him with hope of li- 
berty, and other great rewards, to carry Letters to 
Czxſar : Wh he took, and having tied them up 
in his Dart, t:avelled as a Gaul amonzFt the Gauls, 
without any ſuſpicion, and Jo came to Ceſar, Of 
whom he underſtood how dangerouſly Cicero and 
the Legion was beſet. | 
Czſar having received thoſe Letters about the 
eleventh hour of the day , diſpatched preſently a 
Meſſenger to M. Craſſus the Treaſurer in the 
Country of the Bellovaci , twenty-five miles . off, 
commanding the Legion to ſet out at Midught, 
and ſpeedily to come unto him. Craſſus ſet cut 
and came along with the . Meſſenger, He ſent 
another Poſt to Caius Fabius the Legate, to bring 
that Legion to the confines of the jAtrebares, 


through which he was to paſs. And wrote in likg _ 


manner to Tabienus, that if it ſtood with the 
conveniency of the State, he ſhould bring his Legion 
f0 


for from - 
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Czlar, 


Cambray. 


Obſervations upon Cxsa R's 


to the Territories of the Nervii : For the reſt of 
the Army that were further off he thought good 
not to expe. He drew four hundred Horſe or 
thereabouts from the neareſt Winter Quarters. And 
being advertiſed about the third hour (by the fore- 
runners) of Craffus's coming, he marched that day 
twenty miles. 

He made Craſſus Governour of Samarobrina, and 
gave him one Legion for the defence thereof ; mm 
regard that the Baggage of the whole Army, the 
Hoſtages of the Provinces, the publick Tranſa&ions 
and Letters, together with all the Corn which he 
had got for the Proviſion of the Winter, was left 
in that place. Fabius, according to hs dire&1ions, 
without any delay met him with his Legion. 


Labienus underſtanding of the death of Sabinus, 


and the flaughter of the Cohorts, and knowing al- 


ſo that the whole Forces of the Treviri were march- 
ing toward him, doubted that if his ſetting forward 
out of his Winter ſtation ſhould ſeem as a ſtealing 
away, he ſhould not be able to undergo the charge 
of the Enemy, whom a late Viftory had made inf. 
lent : And therefore informed Caſar by his Let- 
ters, what danger it would be to draw the Legion 
from their Winter Quarters; relating what had 
happened among# the Eburones, and how that all 
the Forces of the Treviri , both Horſe and Foot, 
lay but three miles diſtant from his Camp. 

Cziar allowing of theſe reaſons, howſoever his 
hope of three Legions was fallen unto two, yet his 
whole truſt was in Celerity, as the only means of 
all their ſafeties; and ſo by great journeys came 
into the confines of the Nervii ; where he under- 
Rood by the Captives how matters paſſed with Cicero, 
and what danger he was in. At what time he 
perſuaded a certain Horſeman of the Gauls, by 
great rewards offered unto him, to carry a Letter 
unto Cicero ; which he ſent writ in Greek Cha- 
rafters, leſt his purpoſes ſhould be diſcovered, if 
the Letter had been intercepted : Adviſing, that 
if he could not come to his preſence, he ſhould tye 
zt to the ſlring of a Dart, and ſo caſt it into the 
fortifications. He advertiſed them by his Letter that 
he was on the way with the Legions, and would be 
there inſtantly to raiſe the Siege, exhorting him to 
perſevere in his wonted gallantry. The Gaul fearing 
ſome danger, followed the direions, and caſt it into 
the works by a Dart ; which fell by chance upon a 
Turret, and there ſtuck two days before it was per- 
cerved : The third day a Soldier finding zt, of zt 
down and brought it to Cicero , who read 1t publick- 
ly in the aſſembly of the Soldiers, and put them all 
Into exceeding great joy. And at the 7k time the 
ſmoak, of their fires began afar off to be diſcover- 
ed ; which pur them out of all doubt of the approach 
of the Legions. 

The Gauls being advertiſed thereof by their Scouts, 
left the Siege, and made towards Cxſar with 
all their Power ; which conſiſted of 60800 Men or 
thereabouts. Cicero finding himſelf at liberty, ſought 
out the ſame Vertico before mentioned, to carry Let- 
ters ro Czar ; adviſing him to be wary and diligent 
7m his paſſage : Signifying by thoſe Letters that the 
Enemy had left the Siege, and turned all his Forces 
towards him. Which Letters being brought unto 
Czfar about Midnight, he certified his party of the 
content. thereof, and prepared them by encouragement 
to fight. The next day as ſoon as it began to be 
gh, he removed his Camp ; and having marched 
about four miles, he diſcovered the multitude of the 
Enemy beyend a great Valley and a River. It was 
a matter of exceeding danger to give Battel to 
Jo great a number in a place of diſadvantage : 
And foraſmuch as he lnew that Cicero was freed 
of the Siege, be thonght he might the better for- 


bear to make ſuch haſte ; and "—__ fate down;"* 
and in as indifferent a place as he could chuſe 
fortified his Camp. Winch being of it ſelf very 
little, as not having ſcarce ſeven thouſand Men, 
and thoſe without any Carriages ; yet be leſſenea 
it as much as he could by narrowing the uſual 
Streets thereof, to the end he might the better de- 
fend it, if happily the Enemy might be drawn to 
ingage himſelf ſeriouſly in any attempt upon the 
ame. Tn the mean time having ſent out Diſcc= 
verers into all parts, he informed himſelf which 
way he might moſt conveniently paſs over the 
Valley. 

The ſame day, after ſmall encounters of the 
Cavalry at the Water, either party contained them- 
ſelves within their fortifications : The Gauls , as 
expeFing greater Forces, which were not yet come ; 
and Cxiar, that by a counterfeit fear he might 
draw the Enemy to the place where he was lodged 
on this fide the Valley, and ſo ſtrike the Battcl 
before his Camp ; and if he could not bring it ſo 
about, then upm diſcovery of the ways, to paſs 
the Valley and the River with leſs danger. As it 
began to be day-light the Cavalry of the Enemy 
came near unto the Camp, and bepan to skirmiſh 
with our Horſemen, Caſar of ſet purpoſe comman- 
ded the Horſemen to fall back, and to betake 
themfelves into the Camp: and withal to fortific 
their Camp on all ſides with a higher Rampier, 
to ſtop up the Paſſages ; and in doing of theſe things 
to carry themſelves tumultuouſly, and with a feigned 
ſhaw of preat fear. With which inducements the 
Enemy was ſo drawn on, that he brought over 
all his Forces, and imbattelled them in an unequal 
and diſadvantageous place. Our Men being drawn 
from the Rampier (to make the matter more apparent ) 
they were imboldened to come nearer, and to caſt 
Weapons from all parts mmto our works: Sending 
Heralds round about with Proclamation, That if 
any Gaul or Roman would come over unto them 
before the third hour, he ſhould be taken into their 
ſafe proteion ; but after that time there was no 
hope of any ſuch reception. And they did ſo con- 
temn our party, that whereas the Ports were ſhut 
up for a ſhew with a ſingle row of Turfs, to the 
end they might appear to be made up in ſuch 
manner that they could not be broken open ; ſome 
of them began to break down the Rampier with 
their hands, and others to fill up the Ditches. 

Which Czſar perceiving, ſallied out at all the 
Ports at once ; and ſending out the Cavalry , put 
the Enemy ſo ſuddenly to flight, that not one of 
them reſiſted by way of fighting : Inſomuch as 
he flew a great number of them, and put them 
all beſides their Arms. But becauſe he feared 
to follow them far, in regard of the Woods and 
Bogs that lay in their paſſage , (being unwil- 
ling to hazard himſelf upon the leaſt occaſion 
of danger) he returned with all his Forces in 
ſafety, and the ſelf-ſame day came to Gicero. 

ere. he admired the Towers, the Mantlets and 
IWVorks which were begun and prepared by the 
Enemy : And drawing out the Legion, he found 
that the tenth Man had not eſcaped without wounds. 
By all which circumſtances he underſtood , with 
what danger and Valour the buſmeſs had been 
carried. He commended Cicero and the Legion 
according to their merit ; calleth out by name ſuch 
Centurions and Tribunes of the Soldiers, as by 
teſtimony of Cicero were found to have deſer- 
ved extraordinarily in that ſervice ; informed him- 
ſelf by the Captives of the certainty of Sabinus 
and Cotta's misfortune. The next day he ſpake 
publickly to the Soldiers, opened the particu= 
lars of that matter, and then ſeaſoned them 

with 
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with comfort and encouragement ; ſhewing , 
That the loſs which happened through the Fault and 
temerity of a Low was to be born with better pa- 
tience : And the rather, foraſmuch as by the afſſi= 
ſtance of the Immortal Gods, and by their own Ver- 
tue, the loſs was redeemed in ſuch a faſhion, as nei- 
ther the Enemy did long enjoy it, nor themſelves were 


long affiited with Grief for the ſame. 
OBSERVATION. 


THe Paſſages in this Chapter are of great va- 
riety, and do give occaſion of much diſcourſe. 

Bur that which 1s moſt remarkable is, That ro 
exceed in Forces and Troops of Men, may be a 
means to bring a Parry to an Overthrow : For an 


extraordinary Power doth always beger an opi- 


nion agreeable to their own Defires,and can hardly 
think of any other end than thar which ſuirerh 
with Security and Victorious Succeſs ; which 
being croſſed in any marerial Circumſtance, and 
pur beſides the courle of their Intentions, where- 
by they fail of whar they expected, dorh conſe- 
quently draw all the other way. and changerh 
hope into misfortune : As it fared here with rhe 
Gauls upon Ceſar's fuddain ſallying out of the 
Camp. TINT | 
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CH A P.--XXIL 


The Commotions of the States of Galia. Indu- 
c:omarus attempring great Matrers, is Slain, and 
the. Country quieted. 


*N the mean time the report of Cxlar's Viftory 
was carried to Labienus with incredible ſpeed, 


place where Cicero: Yintered, and that the Over- 
throw was given about Three of the Clock in the Af- 
ternoom, there was a ſhout at the Camp-Gate before 
Midnight ; whereby the Men of Rheims congratu- 
lated Labienus for that Vittory, The Fame where- 
of being carried to the Treviri, Induciomarus, that 
purpoſed the next day to Beſiege Labienus, fled in the 
Night-time, and carried all his Forces back to the 
Treviri. Cxfar remanded Fabius with his Legion 
into their Winter-Stations: He himſelf with Three 
Legions determined to Winter about Samarobrina. 
And foraſmuch as there were ſuch Commotions 
throughout all Gallia, himſelf reſolved to abide with 
the Army all the Winter. For, upon the news of 
the Overthrow of Sabinus, almoſt all the States of 
Gallia did enter into 4 Conſultation of War ; ſent 
Meſſengers and Embaſſadors into all Parts, to make 
Overtures for future Reſolutions, and to, underſtand 
in what place the War might beſt be ſet on foot ; 
holding their Conſultations by Night in ſecret and 
deſert places : In. ſuch manner as there paſſed not a 
day, during all that Winter, which broughs not ſome 
aew care or trouble to Cxlar, whilſs he was daily 
advertiſed of new Meetings and Conſpiracies amongst 
the Gauls. | 

. Among others, - be. had Intelligence from I. 
Roſcius, the Legate, whom he had ſet over the thir- 
teenth Legion, That great Forces of thoſe States and 
Cities of the Gauls that are called Armoricex, were 
aſſembled togetizer to Fight againſt him, and were 
come within Eight Miles of his Camp: But under- 
ftandins of Czfar's Viftory, they fell back, in ſuch 
a. faſhion as though they meant to fly away. But 
Cxlar having called unto him the Princes and chief 
Men of every State, terrifying ſome, as ſeeming to 
underſtand their Complotments, and perſwading 0- 
thers, kept 4 great part of Gallia in - Obedzence. 


. through the . Country of thoſe of  Rhewmns : 
' inſomuch as being fifty Miles diſtant from that 


COMMENT ARIES. 


Howbeit the Senones ( a ſtrong People, and of great 
authority among#t the Gauls ) went about, by a pub- 
lick, Decree to kill Cavarinus, whom Czxſar had ſet 
to be King over them, ( whoſe Brother Moritaſgus, 
at Cxlar's coming into Gallia, and whoſe n= 
ceſrors formerly were poſſeſſed of that Kingdom ) 
which he perceiving, #9 away, and was proſecuted 
to the very borders, and ſo driven as well out of his 
private Houſe as of his Kingdom. And having ſent 
Embaſſadors to Czar to ſatisfie him herein ; where=- 
as he commanded the whole Senate to come unto him, 
they refuſed to obey his Warrant. So much it pre- 
vailed amongft barbarous People, that there were 
Jome found that durſt avouch the undertaking of 4 
War. Wynich made ſuch an alteration in the Minds 
of all M:n, that beſides the Hedui and the State of 
Rheims, whom Czſar had in great favour and re- 
ſpe ( the one, for their ancient and perpetual Fi- 
delity to the People of Rome, and the other, for their 
late Services in the V/ar of Gallia) there was at- 
moſt no State free from ſuſpicion. Tnſomuch as I 
know not well whether it may not be wondred at or no, 
as well for many other Reaſons, as eſpecially for that 
they greatly grieved, that they who excelled all other 
Nations in Deeds of Arms, had now loſt their Re- 


_ putation ſo far, as they were forced to bear the Yoke 


of the People of Rome. 

The Treviri and Induciomarus loſt no time of all 
that Winter, but ſent Commiſſioners beyond the 
Rhine, ſoliciting the Cities, and promiſing Moneys, 
with confident aſſurance that the preateſt part of our 
Army was already cut off, and that which was left 


| was but a ſmall remainder of the ſame: And yet 


for all that no People of the Germans could be per- 
ſwaded to paſs the Rhine. For having twice made 
trial to their coſt, in the War of Arioviſtus, and in 


99 


the paſſage of the * Tenchtheri, they would tempt * Frankfort, 


Fortune no further. 

. Induciomarus caſt down from his hope, did, not= 
withſtanding train and gather Forces, got Horſes 
from the bordering States, and with great Rewards 
drew unto him Baniſh'd and Condemned Men from 
all parts of Gallia ; and did thereby get ſuch an 
; omg throughout all that Continent, that Embaſſa= 

ors came flocking unto him from all Quarters, and 
ſought his favour both in publick, and private. When 
he underſtood that Men made to him of their own 
accord, and that gn the one ſide the Senones and 
Carnures were inſtigated with. a remembrance of 
their Offences, and on the other ſide the Nervii and 
Aduatici made Proviſion of War againſt the Ro- 
mans, and that he ſhould not want voluntary Forces, 
if he did but once go out of his Confines ; he gave 
oraer to call a Council of War : Which, according to 
the manner of the Gauls, was always the beginning 
of a War, being ſuch as conſtrained all the Men 
that were of Years, by the common Law of the Land, 
to aſſemble together in Arms: And he that came 
laſt, was, in the ſight of all the reſt put to Death 
with exquiſite Torture. In that Council he took or- 
der' to proclaim Cingetorix the Chief of the other 
Faction, and his Son-in-law, ( who, as we have be- 
fore declared, had followed Cxiar, and not left him 
in any of thoſe Services) a Traytor to the State, and 
that his Goods ſhould be Confiſcated. 

\ That being done, he publiſhed. in the Council, 
that he was ſent for by the Senones and the Car- 
nures, and many other States of Gallia : Whither 
he meant to go through the Territories of the Inha= 
bitants of Rheims ; and that he would harry and 
waſte their Country. But firſt, his purpoſe was to 
take the' Camp of Labienus, and accordingly gave 
Order what he would have done. Labienus being 
ina Camp exceedingly Fortified, as well by Nature 
as.by Art, did not fear any danger that might hap= 
pen- to my or the Legion ; but rather ſtudied 
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not to let paſs any occaſion to carry the matter hand- 
ſomely and to purpoſe. And therefore being adver- 
tiſed by Cingerorix and his Allies, what Speech In- 
duciomarus had delivered in the Council, he ſent 
Meſſengers to all the confining Cities, and Commanded 
Horſemen to be ſent unto him by a certain day. 

In the mean time Induciomarus rid up and down 
almoſt every day with all his Cavalry under his Camp, 
ſometimes to view the ſituation thereof, otherwhile ro 
Parlee, or elſe to terrifie the Soldier : And his Horſe= 
men for the moſt part would caſt their Weapons within 
the Rampier. {alam kept all his Men within the 
Fortifications, and did what he could to make the E- 
nemy believe that he was ſore afraid. And as Indu- 
ciomarus came daily with greater Contempt to the 
Camp, one Night having taken in the Cavalry of the 
bordering Cities, which he had formerly ſent for, he 
kept all his Party ( by good Guarding ) within his 
Camp, with ſuch diligence, that their Reception could 
not poſſibly be bruited abroad, or carried to the Treviri. 
In the mean time Tnduciomarus, according to hys 
wonted cuſtom, approached near the Camp, and there 
ſpent a preat part of the day: The Horſemen caſt 
their Weapons, and with words of high Reproach cal- 
led out otir Men to Fight ; without any word given in 
anſwer by them. And a little before the Evening, 
as they diſperſed themſelves and departed, upon 4a 
Juddain Labienus lct out all the Cavalry at two Ports, 
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Obſervations upon Cisan's 


commanding them, that after the Enemy was put to 
flight (which he ſaw would neceſſarily happen ) that 
every one ſhould makejafter Induciomarus ; and that 
no Man ſhould ſo much as Wound any other Enemy, 
before they ſaw him Slain ; being very unwilling to 
give him time to eſcape, while the Soldiers were en- 
gaged with the reſt : And propounded great Rewards 
to them that ſlew him. He ſent out alſo ſeveral 
Cohorts to aſſiſt the Horſe. Fortune made good that 
dire&tion: For as all made after one, Induciomarus 
was ſurpriſed in the Foord of a River, and Slain, 
and his Head was brought back into the Camp. The 
Horſemen returning, flew as many of the reſt as they 
could take. This thing being known, all the Forces 
of the Eburones and Nervii which were met toge= 
ther departed home ; and after that time Cziar had 
Gallia better ſettled in quietneſs. 


OBSERVATION. 


AS the misfortune which befel Sabinus and Cotta 

put all Galia into Troubles and Com» 
motions ; ſo the Head of Induciomarus reduced 
all into Peace. According as ir is ſaid of the Spa- 
niard, that in ſome caſes one Man is worth a 
Thouſand. 


And thus endeth the Fifth Commentary. 


The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS. 


Ltho' Caſar, in his ſecond Expedition for 
A England, went over, ſtronger and better 
prepar'd than before, having remedied 
all thoſe things thar had been wanting in the for- 
mer ; nevertheleſs, being oblig'd to croſs the Sea 
to go over into a Country in which he held :no 
manner of correſpondence, going our of another 
that was newly Conquer'd, ſubject to Revolrs and 
very unwilling to brook Subjection ; he indulg'd 
his Ambition more than he profited the Romans. 
In which we will obſerve firſt his dexterity and 
Prudence, in prevailing with thoſe that were moſt 
ſtirring among the Gauls, to go along with him, 
to ſtand him inſtead of Hoſtages. Bur his narural 
Clemency ſeems ro have made him commir an 
Error, by only lefſening the Authoriry of Induc:- 
omarus, inſtead of deſtroying it abſolutely, which 
he was like to have dearly paid for. 

Secondly, That he is never daunted by unex- 
pected Accidents, which he remedies as if he had 
foreſcen them. He ſhewed ir ſufficiently in rhe 
violent Storm that diſabled all his Ships, which 
would have flung any other Man into abſolute 
Deſpair. 

Tvirdly, That tho' the World agrees that no 
General ever knew how to improve a Victory 
better than he did, or ever proſecuted it with 
more Vigour ; yet he forbore to do it on this oc- 
caſhon, by reaſon that he was in a ſtrange Coun- 
try,and thar his Campwas not as yet well Forrihed. 

* Ler us alſo obſerve, Thar tho' ſcarciry of Corn 
oblig'd him contrary to his Cuſtom to make his 
Army Winter in different QQuarters, and not in 
one Bedy, to make it {ubſiſt the more eafily : He 
did ir ſo judiciouſly, that the :Places in which 
he Quarrer'd his Men, were neither fo diſtant 
from each other, as ro hinder them from being 
able ro Succour one another, nor yer ſo near bur 
that they kepr divers People in Awe. Neverthe- 
leſs, the Succeſs of rhat way of Quartering ſhews 
evidently, Thar there is nothing like remaining 
in one Body, becauſe a ſmall Body is more liable 
to be attempted upon than a greater, which em- 
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bolden'd the Ganls to Reyolr, and to Atrack the 
Camp of Sabinus and Cotta, upon whom the 
ſubtle Speech of Ambiorix, who, while he was 
Capirularing with them, rold them, That the Re- 
volt was ſo general, rhat the other two Camps 
were Atrack'd ar the very ſame time, in ſuch a 
manner that they could not ſuccour each other ; 
made ſuch an impreſſion, and caus'd ſuch a con- 
fuſion of Advices, that out of fear they choſe the 
worſt, which was to abandon their Camp, and 
to retire. From whence we may gather, rhar ir 


-1s always unſafe to follow the Advice of an Ene- 


my, and that nothing is more dangerous than to 
Retreat within fight of the Enemy. 

Cicero's Reſiſtance in his Camp, who refus'd ro 
receive the Council of his Enemy, and reſolv'd to 
defena himſelf within his Rerrenchments prov'd 
very ſuccceſsful and glorious ro him, and afforded 
C/ar time ro come to his Relief. In which there 
are two remarkable Circumſtances : The firſt re= 
lating ro Ceſar, who, being inform'd, Thar the 
Gauls were coming up to him ro Fight him, find- 
ing himſelf Weak, choſe an advantageous Place, 
Forrifies ir, rakes a ſmall Circumference for his 
Camp, ro be the better able ro defend it, and ro - 
make his Enemies believe that he was very Weak ; 
who, after having challeng'd him divers times ro 
Fight, began ro deſpiſe him, which created a 
great careleſsneſs in their Order, inſomuch thar 
rhey no longer Atrack'd him without Confuſion : 
Having thus lull'd them, he fell upon them ſo vi- 
gorouſly that he bear them withour Reſiſtance : 
And Labienus, one of his Lieutenanrs alſo defeared 
Induciomarus by the ſame Stratagem. The ſecond 
relating to the Gauls, who nor being able to force 
Cicero's Camp, which contain'd Ten Miles cir- 
cumference, and yet was made in Three Hours 
time, by Perfons who had nothing bur their 
Swords to dig the Ground with, and nothing bur 
rheir Cloaths ro carry the Earth : . Which thows 
us, What vaſt number of Men rhey were, and 
what may be done in Armies well regulated, and 
well provided with all things neceſſary. ; 

The 


Cxfar. 


The Sixth COMMENTARY of the Wars in 
GALLIA 


The Argument, 


His Summers Commentary ſetteth forth the Malice of an Enemy that 


refuſeth open Encounter, but keeping himſelf in the faſtneſs of his 
Holds, forceth the adverſe Party either to leave him untouched, or to (eek him 
out upon diſadvantage : Together with ſach Caſualties annexed to the matter, 
as the power of Fortune doth commonly intermingle with ſach Occurrences: 


Gauls. f 


As alſo the Manners and Faſhions of Life then in uſe amongſt the Germans and 
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Ceſar fearing a greater Commorion in Gallia, 
Muftereth more Forces. 


FSAR for many Reaſons, expeting 
reater Troubles in Gallia, appointed M. 
anus, C. Antiſtius Reginus, and T. 

Sextius, Legates in his Army, to make a 

new choice, and muſter up more Soldiers ; and with- 

al he entreated Cneius Pompeius Proconſul, foraſ- 
much as he continued at the City about Publick, buſi- 
neſſes, that he would recall to their Enſigns, and 
fend unto him ſuch Soldiers as were before diſcharged 
of the Conſuls Oath : For he thought it very mate- 
rial for the future time to the opinion of the Gauls, 
when they ſhould ſee Iraly ſo mighty, that if they 
had received any loſs by the Caſualties of War, they 
could not only in a ſhort time make a ſupply thereof, 
but augment their Army with greater Forces. Which 
when Pompey had granted, both for the good of the 

Commonwealth — Czſar's Friendſhip, the choice 

being ſpeedily by bu Miniſters performed, before the 

IVinter was ended Three Legions were inrolled and 

brought unto him, whereby the number of Coborts 

were doubled, which were loſt with Q). Tirurius: 

And withal he made experience both by the ſpeed and 

by the Forces, what the Wealth and Diſcipline of the 

People of Rome could do. 


The Firſk OBSERV ATION. 


A Ornictuntig any former purpoſe, I will 
begin this Commentary with rhe manner of 
the choice which the Romans uſed when they 
Muftred Soldiers for an intended War : And will 
lay ir firſt down as the Baſis and Ground-work 
of all Military Architecture, and carried by rhem 
with ſuch a Ceremonious and grave Reſpect, as 
might beſt expreſs the ſeriouſneſs of rhe action, 
wo. make the Soldiers underſtand whar. conſe- 
quence the ſequel imported. Polybius, who only 
remaineth of them rhat have written of the an- 


cient faſhion of the Roman War, amongſt other 


parts of their Diſcipline hath left unto Poſterity a 
compendious Relation of their Muſters and En- 
rollments, which, with rhe help of other Hiſtories, 
may be thus underſtood. 


IoT 


Upon the choice of their Conſuls, in the bes potybiu 
ginning of every Year, their Cuſtom was to en- Lib. 6. 


roll four Legions, two for either Conſul. Ar 
which enrollment they firſt choſe fourteen Tri- 
bunes out of the Body of their Gentlemen, whom 
they called Equites. Theſe fourteen were ſuch as 
had ſerved five Years in the Wars, whereby they 

ecame eligible of rhar Dignity. And again, they 
choſe ren other Tribunes our of the Commonalty, 
being ſuch as had ſeen Ten Years Service : 
Grounding this Cuſtom upon another Law, which 
commanded rhe Equites to ſerve Ten, and rhe 


Pedites or Commons Twenty whole Years before 


they could be freed and diſcharged from the Wars. 
And therefore, according to the proportion of 
their ſtipendary Time, as the Equites were ad- 
mitred Tribunes art five Years, ſo were the Legi- 
onary Footmen ar Ten, as at half their complear 
time of ſerving in the Wars. ' The general reſpect 
which the Romans had in the choice of every par- 
ticular Man, from the higheſt ro the loweſt, was 
included in rhe circumſtances of their Age, and of 
rheir Wealch. "The Age which they deemed fir ro 
endure the labours of War, was from Seventeen 
ro Six and Forty ; for ſo ſaith Tubero, concernin 
the firſt limir of Military Ability, that Servius ad 
enroll Soldiers from the Age of Seventeen Years, 
adjudging ſuch ro be fir for the Service of the 
ommon=-weal. And Cenſorinus expreſſerh the 
ſecond with an Erymology of the Name, where 
he ſairh, Thar Men were called Frvenes unto the 
Age of. Forty Six Years, Quod rempublicam in re 
militari poſſint juvare , becauſe rill then they were 
able to help and ſerve their Country in War. In 


this ability of Years we are to underſtand, rhar 


the Law required every Man to perfe&&t the com- 
pleat number of Twenty Years ſtipend; if there 
were occaſion of ſo many Wars in thar ſpace of 
Nine and Twenty Years, which is comprehended 
between Seventeen and Forty Six. The Wealth, 

en 
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Men capable of Military Dignity, was neceſſarily 
required tro amount to the value of Drachmas 
uadringentds, As Polybius ſaith, which, by the 
owed Phraſe was termed Quaterna millia eris : 
Such as were not worth {0 much, were neglected 
in this choice, and reſerved for Sea-Service : 
Neither was ir lawful for any Man to atrain to 
any Office or Maguittracy within the City, untill 
he had merited Ten Years Stipend. Upon a re- 
folution to make an Inroimenr, which was almoſt 
every Year, the Conſuls did proclaim a day when 
all Men of Military Age were to' preſent them- 
ſelves. Upon which day the Reman Youth being 
aſſembled in the City, and then in the Capitol, 
the fourteen Tribunes elected our of rhe Body of 
the Equites, divided themſelves according as they 
were choſen by the People into four Parts : for- 
aſmuch as in former time the whole Forces of their 
Empire conſiſted of four Legions or Regiments, 
whercof I have diſcourſed ar large in the former 
Book. And the four Tribunes firſt cholen were 
allotred torhe firſt Legion, the three nexr to the 
ſecond Legion, the four other to the third, and 
the rhree laſt ro the fourth. In hike manner the 
Ten Tribunes which were taken our of rhe com- 
mon Body of the People, divided thenfelves into 
four Parts : And 'the two firſt choſen were enrol- 
led in the firſt Legion, rhe three next 1n the ſe- 
cond Legion, the rwo following in the third Le- 
g10n, and the three laſt in the fourth. By which 
1ngenious and diſcreet allottment it came to pals 
that the Commonalty were intermingled in the 
Government of their Armies wirh the Gentlemen 
in ſuch an excellent mixture, that the Equztes 
were either ſuperior or equal to the Plebezz ; not- 
withſtanding thar every Legion had - an equal 
number of 'Tribunes. The Ele&ion being thus 
far carried, the 'Tribunes of every Legion fate 
them down by themſelves : The People being di- 
vided firſt into their Tribes, and then into their 
Claſſes and Centuries, caſting - Lots which Tribe 
ſhould be raken ; and our of that Tribe whereon 
the Lot tell they drew four Men, as equal as they 
could, both in Age and Habitude, who being 
broughr forth, the Tribunes of the firſt Legion 
made the tirſt choice of one of thoſe four; then 
the 'Tribunes of the ſecond Legion had their 
choice, they of the third Legion took the nexr, 
and the fourch had the laſt Man. And again, our 
of the ſame Tribe were other four choſen ; and 
then the L1ribuncs of rhe ſecond Legion began 
firſt ro make rheir choice; and ſo conſequently rhe 
firſt Legion had rhe lait Man.” Again, four other 
being choſen, the TI ribunes of rhe- third Legion 
had the firſt Election, and' in-that courſe' the ſe- 
cond Legion had the latt Man. And by this al- 
ternate and ſuccefſive Election ic came to paſs, 
that every Legion was equally compounded, [297% 
in quality and in number. The Enrolment pro- 
ceeding in this manner until their Numbers were 
full ; The” Tribunes of every Legion afſembled 
their ſeveral "Troops together, and took one our 
of every Regimenr, and gave an Oath unto him 
that he ſhould Execute and Obey, according to his 
Power, whatſoever was commanded him by his 
General : The reſt being parccularly called, were 
Sworn to keep the ſame Oath which their Fore- 
man had taken. And thus* we ſee both, who 
were the Electors, who were eligible, and rhe 
manner of 'rheir choice. ''Wherein we. may ob- 
ferve what means they uſed'to engage every pat- 
ticular Manwith an Intereſt-in the general-Caufe : 
For they thoughr it ' nor ſufficient to force Men 
our” by publick Authority,” and' to (bind them 
fGmply to 'thar Service by the Mandates of- their 
 Einpire; conſidering 'the Labours and Difficultics 


of War, which are oftentimes able ro dull the 
edge of the greateſt Spirit, and to cauſe omiflions 
of duty in the moſt honeſt and obedient Minds ; 
bur rhey tryed them likewiſe with ſuch particular 
Reſpects, as did both coneern- the Pollelionsf 
their Fortune, and the Religion of their Soul. 
For it is obſerved concerning Man's Actions, that 
unleſs the Mind do faithfully affect rhe execution, 
ir may be carried with ſuch a perfunctory Ser- 
vice, as hall betray. the ryue.intent ro no effect, 
and deceive the end of rhat which was promiſed 
by defignment. And therefore they refuſed ro 
cnrol any Man thar had not a convenient pro- 
portion of Wealth, ro maintain a ftedfaſt and 
well-reſolved Courage, and to ſettle the mori- 
ons of . a ftaggering Mind;-when rhey- bertoughr 
themſelves that the publick Duties, wherein they 
were engaged, were the defenſive Powers of their 
Empire, and the means whereby the | t5omms Weal 
continued happy : And ſo by conſequence their 
private Fortunes were afſured from: Violence. 
and preſerved "only by an effeCtual obſervance of 
their Military Diſcipline. ' I grant thar it is nor 
alrogerher Wealth that doth Grace and Formalize 
the Actions of Men ; for in '{qme Cafes Pennyy 


and Want makes Men more Valorous, according 


ro the Auſwer which a Soldier once made to 
Luculſus : THEE {Li 


Ibit eo quo vs, qui zonam perdidit, inquit. 4: 
Whither you will, he'll go, who's loſt his Purſe. 


Notwithſtanding , foraſmuch as the . publick 
cauſe is either miſprized or' well affected, accor- 
ding as it doth concern every Man in particuthr ; 
as who will doubr of the uttermoſt diligence, of 
thoſe Mariners, thar have'their Veſſel fraughs 
with their 'own Goods ? Or contrariwiſe, who 
will blame a Mercenary Pilot for making Peace 
with Death, with the loſs of 'other Mens. Mer- 
chandize 2 for Patria eft ubicunque bene eff, 
That's a Man's Country where he 1s well, as one 
truly-faith ; and the eſtimation we have of this 
Life is entertained only by the benefirs we hold 
by our. Life: . Therefore ir much importeth a 
State to'have ſuch Agents ro negotiate the pub- 
lick *bufinefles, as are engaged in the fame by 
the intereſt of their own particular. Neither was 
ir ſufficient in that Government ro chooſe Men 
of Abiliry both in their Body and in their Sub- 


| ſtance; bur they found ir neceſſary to bind rheir 


Conſcience with a Religious Conſfecration', 'and 
to Swear a faithful Obedience to their General, 
which, with the reverence of the place, being the 
Capitol, and other Ceremonies of Majefty atten- 


ding the enrolmenr, doth manifeſtly ſhew how + 


much the Romans impured to this part of thejr 
Diſcipline, being the foundation of rhe ſequel of 
thar Action. TK 


Tie Second OBSERVATION. 


QEcndly, I obſerve the bencfir which an © 
lent and/able State may make of any 1p! 


fiſteth chiefly in rhe reinforcing, or, if it may be, 
in the redoubling of- ſuch Troops as the catualy 
ties of War 'have conſumed. For it much aharetti 
the Spirir of a People, and rurneth the Pride of 4 
Victory. into diſcouragement. and faintnefs of 
Heart, when they ſee their beft and moſt foptii- 
nare endeavours archieve nothing but a reitera- 
rion of their Labours, and are driven ro' begin 
again that work which with much difficulty 'and 
hazard* they had once Overcome. | For £4. 
e 


Pp U- Reinforctng 
R SOL of Troops 6 
misfortune received by an Enemy.: Which con- <-24- 


I Lib. VI 


end that maketh any labour to be undertaken 
being otherwiſe nothing bur a pain of the body 
and vexation of the ſpirit. And herefore when 
it ſhall be found either circular, or of many con- 
fronrments, before it can anſwer the defignments 
of our Mind, we chuſe rather ro forego thar 
contentment which the accompliſhment of our 
defires would afford us, than to buy it with ſuch 
a meaſure of rrouble, as exceedeth that which rhe 
proportion of our means ſeemeth able ro effect. 
7 regard whereof the ancient Sages of the World 
made a task of this quality to be one of Hercules's 
labours, by feigning the Serpent Hydra to be of 
this narure, that when one head was ſmitten off, 
rwo other heads grew out preſently-from the fame 
ſtump : And ſo bis labour multiplied his travail, 
and his Valour encreaſed the difficulty of his 
Work. Ir was C.e/ar's cuſtom in other caſcs, to 
have ſuch a beginning of ſtrengrh at his firſt en- 
trance intoa War, as by continuance might be 
augmented, and rather encreaſe than decay upon 
the reſiſtance of an Enemy. So he began the 
War in Gala with fix Legions, continued jt with 
eighr, and ended it with ren : He. began the civil 
War bur with one Legion ; he arrived at Brandu- 
fium with Six ; he followed Pompey into Greece 
with fifreen thouſand Foot and five thouſand 
Horſe ; and ended that War with two and rwen- 
ty thouſand Foot and a thouſand Horſe. He be- 

an the War at Alexandria with three thouſand; two 

undred Foot, and ended it with fix Legions. He 
began the War in Africk with ſix, and ended ir 
with eight Legions. And thus he imitated natu- 
ral motion, being ſtronger in the end than in the 
beginning, and made his Army as a plant like to 
grow pgrear, and ſprout out into many Branches, 


rather than rodie or decay for want of ſtrength or 
freſh recruits. | 


CHAF. 1b 


The Treviri ſollicite the Germans and ſome of the 
States of Gallia. Ceſar carrieth four Legions 
into the Territorics of the Nerv::. | 


COMMENTARIES, 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
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fb. Fnigp ava courſe of proceeding in pus Exemplary 


niſhing 
hath ever been held the beſt means ro repreſs re= 
bellious and factious motions, as well amongſt 
particular Subje&ts which do confpire againſt 
the common Policy of a State, as alſo of fuch 
inferiour Cities and States as ſhall entertain a 
Confederacy prejudicial to the Sovereignty of 
an Empire : For in all ſuch Combinations the 
Undertakers are ever mare confident in the af 
fiftance and mutual encouragement of each 
others afſent and forwardneſs, than in the 
ſtrength of their own particular means. For 
the Mind propounding a courſe contrary to a 
vertuous direction, is always ſuſpicious and 


mittruſtful of rhe Ifſue : Far as honeſt motions 


and conceptions of the Heart are attended with 


aſſurance, ſo doth diffidency wair upon indt- 
rect and FER deſignments. And thence 
wr happeneth rhar when the inward thoughts can 
afford no means of emboldening, rhey com- 
monly fely upon each others example, and do 
make the action to appear honeſt unto them- 
ſelves, foraſmuch as FA many Afſociates do ap» 
prove 1. For the prevention whereof in the 
Continent of Galia, Caſar firſt laid a heavy 
hand upon the N:rv3:, being well affured, that 
as rebellious motians are ftrengthened and 
drawn on by the mutual example of conſpiring 
Members, ſo they may be weakened and extin- 
guiſhed by the exemplary ruin and fubverſiori 
of ſome one or more of the ſaid Members, which 
1s as forcible ro diffwade as the other to en- 
courage : Juiting right with the tenour of Juſtice, 
which ought to be carried in ſuch ſort againſt of- 
tenders, that by the puniſhment of ſome few the 
fear may touch all. According as the Poet de+ 
{cribeth the natyre and effect of Thunder ; 

Ipſe Pater media Nimborum in Notte coruſca 

 Fulmina molitur dextra, quo maxima Motu 

Terra tremit, fugere Fere, £5 Mortalia Corda 

Per Gentes humalis ſtatuit pavor ; ille flagranti 

Aut Arhon, aut Rhodopea, aut alta Ceraunia 


ome one for the offences of many, Juſtice. 


Cefar, F Nduciomarus being ſlain, as 25 related in dextra | 

*Part of the the former Book,, the * Treviri gave the Go- Dejicit, ——— 

Dicceſs of vernment unto his Kinsfolk: Who inter- The whole Earth trembled, but one Hill only 

Cole, mitted no time to folicite their Borderers {moaked for ix. 
with the Germans, and to promiſe them Money 
for the Wars. When they could not prevail The Second OBSERVATION. 
with their Neighbours, they tryed thoſe that were / 
farther off: And having found ſome that hearken- CEenndly, I obſerve the reſpe&t which Ceſar 
ed to their Deſigns, they confirmed their League, had to the extraordinary labour of his Soldi- +: nd "ag 
with a mutual Oath, giving pledges for aſſurance ers: For Whereas they were drawn out of vice, Fa Sols 
of Money, and withal they drew Ambiorix into their Winter Quarters before Winter was di exrracr- 
their ſociety and confederation. Which things bemngg ended, and were carried unſeaſonably upon "ri " 
known, Ceſar perceiving the preparations which a Yeryice, he rewarded them with the Boot ' 

+ Tinay. 712 every part were made for War, the F Ner- and ſpoil of the Enemy: contrary to the ordi- 

 Beawnent, Vii, * Aduatici, and the F Menapit, with all the nary courſe of the Roman Wartare, which te- 

T Gueldres, Germans on the other ſide of the Rhine zo be in ſerved either all or the moſt part thereof for 

 Chartres, - Arms, the Senones 70t to come being ſummoned, but the publick Treaſury, and lefr the Soldier 


to be in counſel with the * Carnures and their bor- 
dering States, the Germans, to be ſolicited with 
often Embaſſages from the Treviri; be held it beſt 
to think of War ſooner than heretofore he was accu= 
ſtomed. And therefore before the Winter was ended, 
with four Legions that lay next A = be entered 
ſuddenly upon the Confines of the Nervui, and having 
' taken a preat number of Men and Cattel, before they 
could either make head or fly away, he diſtributed the 
booty to the Soldiers, waſted the Country, cauſed the 
People to come in, and to give Pledges unto him, 
That buſineſs being ſpeedily ended, he brought the 
Legions back again into their winter Quarters, _ 


to his ſtipendiary entertainment. Which is a 
Point very obſeryable in the carriage of a War ; 
Wherein are required as well eminent and ex 
traordinary Atremprts, as common and uſyal 
duries, and in the judgment of a wiſe Com 
mander are thought worthy their anſwerable 
rewards. Ar the Siege of Gergovia as - it follow- 
erh in the feventh Commentary, L. Fabiys a 
Centurion told his Companians,_that the Boo= 
ry and Pillage which he had got ax the raking 
of Avaricum would nor ſuffer any Man to ger 
up; upon the Wall before himſelf. And fo 
tor the moſt part it fallerh our, that honourable 


Als 


104 


Attemprs being honourably rewarded, do as Seed 
ſown in good ground, multiply the increaſe of 
like vertuous actions. And this was one principal 


| means which he uſed ro give Conrage and Valour 


Lib. x. avil. 
bell. 


Czar. 


The benefit 
and uſe of 
Councils and 
Parliaments. 


ro his Soldiers ; as when he went to ger Spain from 
Pompey and that Faction, he borrowed Money of 
the Tribunes and Cenrurions, and gaveit in largels 
to the Soldiers, whereby he gained (as he faith) rwo 
advantages, quod pignore animos Centurionim de- 
vinxit, & largitione redemit militum volumntates, 
for he engaged the Centurions ro him whilſt he 
had this pledge from them, and by his largeſs 
purchaſed the good will of the Soldiers. 


CHAP.-:L. 
Ceſar ſummoncth a general Council, and carrieth 
his Army againſt the Senones. ; 


General Council or meeting of all the States 

of Gallia being ſummoned, according to his 

firſt reſolution,in the beginning of the Spring, 

whereas all the reſt, ſaving the Senones, 
Carnutes, and Treviri, made their appearance ; he 
conceived of it as the beginning of War and defeti- 
on, and thereupon ſetting all other things aſide, he 
transferred the Council to the City of Paris in the 
confines of the Senones, which in the time of their 
Fathers had united their State unto them, but were 
held clear of this Confederacy. This thing being 
publiſhed from the Tribunal, the ſame day he car- 
ried the Legions againſt the Senones, and by great 
journeys came into their Country, His coming be- 
ing known, Acco the chiefeſt Author of that Rebel- 
lion, commanded the multitude to go into the Cities 
and Towns of defence : But as they enteavoiured, be- 
fore it could be accompliſhed, News was brought that 
the Romans were already come ; whereby they neceſ- 
farily left off their purpoſe, and ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Cxſar to intreat for favour. They uſed the medi- 
ation of the Hedui, whoſe State had of old time 
been in faith and league with the Romans. Czar 
at the ſuit of the Hedui, did willingly afford them 
pardon, and accepted their excuſe, foraſmuch as he 
judged the Summer time fitter to be ſpent in the 
War which was coming on him, rather than in mat= 
ter of Queſtion and Fudgment : And having com- 
manded an hundred Pledges, he delivered them to b 
kept by the Hedui. The Carnutes {tkewiſe ſent 
Meſſengers and Pledges, and by the intreaty of the 
Men of Rheuns, who Tributartes they were, received 
the ſame anſwers. Caxlar ended the Council, and 
commanded Horſemen to be ſent him from all the 

States of Gallia. 


The Fir OBSERVATION. 


1: ſhall nor ſeem imperrinenr ro the Reader, that 
4. 1 take occaſion here to ſay ſomewhar rouching 
the uſe and benefit of this Parliament or Council- 
general.” wherein all rhe States of Gallza, or ar the 
leaſt fuch as did acknowledge the Roman Sove- 
raignty, preſented their fealty, 'and were mutual 
witneſſes of each orhers Allegiance. Concerning 
which we are to underftand;-thar as all natural 
bodies have a tranfirory Being, depending upon 
morion and' function of parts ;' fo ſpecially States 
and Commonweals, as ſympathizing with natural 
cauies, have no certain continuance in one and the 


ſame Being, but are ſubject ro the alterarion 'of 


Time and Fortune, and do als the ages of 'a na- 
tural Life, from Infancy growing to berrer ftrengrh, 
until ir-come to the beſt perfection which years 
can afford it, and then decayimg again by like 
degrees ,- even to the period and dearh of thar 


Obſervations upon Cxzsar's 


policy. For remedy whereof, and for rhe pre- 
vention of any weakning diſeaſe which might in- 
fed either the whole powers of the body, or fo 
poſſeſs any part hereof as it might thereby prove 
either dangerous or unprofirable, amongſt other 
helps, theſe Councils and Meetings have been 
thoughr neceſſary ; wherein every particular State 


| and City had ſome of their Society preſent, as 


well ro open their grievances, if any were, and 
to ſeck eaſe and: relief by way of Treaty and 
Diſpute, as alſo ro receive ſuch Directions and 
Mandares as the wiſdom of rhe Prince ſhouid 
think meet for their Government. For as this 
Common-Council or General Afembly may well 
be termed the Pulſe of a Politick Body, whereby 
the true ſtare and remperature thereof is diſcerned : 
So is it alſo as a Treaty or Parlee, and a renew- 
ing of the Conditions of Peace berween the Head 
and the Members ; where Soveraignty and Obe- 
dience being mutually propounded, do concurr in 
the eſtabliſhing of true and perfect Government. 
And this is that which rhe Politicians of later time 
do in their Writings call the reducing of a Com- 
monweal to the firſt beginning : For the noiſome 
and ſuperfluous humours being by this means 
purged and abated, the body of the Publick weal 
1s refined into ſuch true and natural Elements, and 
ſetrled in thar diſpoſition of health as may give 
grear hope of long continuance. Beſides this uſe 
and benefit of theſe Afemblies, rhere were many 
neceſſary buſineſſes concluded, and many things 
agreed unto, ſerving to the maintainance of War 
againſt Parties and Factions ; as namely the levies 
and ſupplies of Horſe and Foot, granted by this 
Council as a {\ubſidy, which in the Roman Army 
received ſtipend and pay by the name of Auxiliary 
or Afociate Forces, whereof we ready in_many 
places of theſe Commentaries, and particularly in 
this Book. Bur the Romans uſed ſpecially the fer- 
vice of their Horſemen, as the flower of their 
ſtrength, and far exceeding rheir Foor Companies 
in execution of Arms and uſe of War, wherein rhe 
Gauls have ever challenged a pre-eminence before 
other their neighbour Nations, and have contirmed 
the ſame repuration' even unto this time. Wherher 


any readinels. which their own ſtrength can afferd 
them, or whar other cauſe it hath, I know no : 
Bar this T am ſure of, that as the World raketh 
notice of rheir hot Phantaſfies, ſo would the French 
be teckoned the beſt Horſemen of any other Na- 
tion. * The laſt ſaying which I obſerve concerning 
this Council is, the rime wherein it was ſummon- 
ed, which was the | beginning .of rhe Spring, ra- 
ther than any other part of the year, whereof 
rhere is this reaſon ; 'thar if 'any State neglected 
the Sunimons, and refuſed ro 'make their appear- 
ance according to cuſtom, the Summer time' co- 
ming on, gave good means ro the Rom Legions 
to puniſh rhe imfolency of ſuch a contempr': As ir 
happened in this place ro rhe Senones, Caritutes 
and Trevir;, whoſe abſence from this meeting. was 
a ſufficient argument ro Cu/ar of their rebellion, 
and deferyed rhe reward of open revolt. 
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& Yi ſecond thing which 'T will briefly obſerve xu © mf 


Tie French 
” . : : i are better 
it be in regard of the nimble and quick motions Horſemen 


of their ſpirits, which are better ſuited with the 79» 
{\wift and ſpeedy execution of Horſe, rhan with * 


in this Chaprer, is the pardon which Cafar /pend Hen 


willingly gave the Senones at rhe mediation "of 
the Hedu:'; not ſo much for the reſpect he bare 
unto the Hedui, although rhey had of long rite 
performed good ſervice to the Roman Empire, and 
were found more faithful than all the _— of 

Gallta : 


ſervices. 


ſe 


Lib. VI. 


Gallia.; (howbeit IT donbt not bur that he was 
glad of that occaſion to gratifie the Hedus ; ) but 
as a Maſter in. that faculty, well knowing whar 
beſt ſuired with the publick profit in all rimes and 
ſeaſons, he would not miſpend the Summer in que- 
ſtions and diſpute concerning former errours, which 
might better be remembred upon other occaſions, 
bur rather in proſecuting War againſt other ſpecial 
revolters, as a matrer more behoveful ro the ad- 
vancement of the Empire, and beſt fitting the-time 
of Summer. For in following a buſineſs, there is 
nothing more available ro a fortunate ifſue, than 
to be able to diſtinguiſh of the validity of the par- 
tres, and to diſcern which hath moſt intereſt in rhe 
bulk of the matter, rhar ſo we may nor be miſta- 
ken in our deſigns, bur follow that courſe as ſhall 
moſt advantage our purpoſe. And here a General 
IS tO take ſpecial care, that no humorous reſpect 
do hinder thar reſolution which true judgment ap- 
proveth : For oftentimes it fallerh our, thar either 
particular profir, delighting pleaſures, defire of re- 
venge, or ſome other unſeaſ{onable affedtion doth 
ſo intangle them in their proceedings, as they 
never atrain to the main drift of the action: And 
this is called tumbling by rhe way. 


— 


C-H-A'P. - IV. 
Cz/ar intendeth the War of the Trevr:. 


His part of Gallia being quieted, he bent 
his whole mind to make War apainſt: the 
Treviri and Ambiorix, commanding Ca- 
varinus with the Cavalry of the Senones 

to go along with him, leſt any Tumult ſhould happen 

zn his abſence, either throuph his diſcontentment, or 
the malice of the State. Theſe things being thus de= 
germined, foraſmuch as he well knew that Ambiorix 
would not come to blows in open fight, he endeavour- 
ed by what means he could to underſtand his other 
purpoſes. The Menapii were borderers upon the con- 
fines of the Eburones, mncloſed about with a defence 
of Bogs and Woods ; and only they of all the States 
of Gallia had never ſent to Cxſar touching any con- 
frat of Peace: Of them Ambiorix was received 
and had familiar entertainment. And further he 
underſtood that by the means of the 'Trevyiri the 

Germans were brought to a contratt of a 

with him alſo. Theſe helps he thought were fit to be 

taken from Ambiorix, before he p.4 upon him with 
open War ; leſt deſpairing of his. ſafety, he ſhould 
either hide himſelf among the Menapii, or be com- 


_ pelled to fly over the Rhine to the Germans. Þ tha 


reſolution he ſent the Baggage of the whole Army 
with a convoy of two Legions to Labienus, who was 
then in the Territories of the Treviri, and he him- 
ſelf with five expedient and unburthened Legions 
made towards the Menapii. They having made 
no bead, but truſting to the ſtrength of the place, 
fled into the Woods and Bogs, and carried all they 
had with them. Czar dividing his Forces to 
C. Fabius a Legate, and M. raſſus the Trea- 
ſurer, having made ſpeedy proviſion of Bri dpes, did 
ſet upon them in three parts, and burnt Houſes 
and Villages, and ng 5 ea numbers of Men and 
Cattel , whereby the Menapii were. conſtrained to 
ſend to Cxfar for Peace. He having taken Pledges 
of them, aſſured them that he. would efteem them 
as Enemies, if they did either receive Ambiorix 
into their Country, or any Meſſengers from him. 
The matter being thus compounded, he left among 


them Comius of Arras with certain Horſe, as @ 


Garriſom to that place, and he himſelf made to= 
wards the Trevirl, | 


COMMENTARIES. 


OBSERVATION. 


pc e may obſerve, that as it falleth our 
in other things for the moſt parr, ſo cſpecially 
in matter of War there is ſuch a medley and in- 
terlacing of material circumſtances with the body 
of the action, that commonly one buſineſs be= 
gets another. C.ſar's chief deſign at this time 
was the War againſt Ambiorix and the Trevir : 
Bur conſidering the Contra and League be- 
tween them and the Menap7i, he would not pro- 
ſecure the War of the Trevir:, until he had ra- 


1463 


or afliftance to an Enemy : For betides this par-  f Ate 


ticular, we may read in the fourth Commenra- ;; 


ry, that the chiefeſt cauſe that moved him to 
take rhe Voyage into Britain was, for that the 
Britains had underhand given ſuccour and affiſt- 
ance to the Gauls; a matter not tro be neglect- 
ed in his judgment, whether ir were in regard 


of any friendſhip or good reſpe&t which they 
bare unto rhe Gauls, or otherwiſe to keep the 


Romans occupied there, that they in the mean 
time might live quietly at home, which IT need 
not here diſpute : But the marter proverh ir ſelf 
plainly by Ce/ar's own confeſſion, that the con- 
tinual fupplies ſent from Br:tain were a ſufficient 
cauſe to move him to that War. And as ir 
followeth in this Commentary concerning the 
ſelf ſame matter, the only cauſe that drew him 
to paſs the Rhine the ſecond rinie into Germany, 
was the ſuccours which the Germans had for- 
merly ſent ro the Trevir! ; according to reaſon 
in caſes of other natures, that he that will ex- 
ringuiſh a Lamp, muſt nor ſuffer an addition of Oil, 
nor admit the . influence of lefſer ftreams when 
he goeth abour to dry up the greater River, 
Bur that which was the occaſion of this buſineſs, 
and mighr have challenged the firſt place in this 
Aiſcourts, was, for tharCe/ar was almoſt affured 
that Ambiorix would nor be brought to a tryal 
of Battel ; and therefore he laboured ro under- 
ſtand his other projects. From whence a Com- 
mander may receive direction what courſe to 
hold in a refuſal of open Encounter: For as 
the Arr and fleight of War is to ſubdue an E- 
nemy, ſo are there more ways and means to 
effe&t rhat purpoſe, than by waging Barrel ; as 


5, 


I have diſcourſed ar large in the third Coms- Chap. 10: 


mentary : Whereunto I may add rhus much, 
which is generally obſerved in rhe carriage of 
great and eminent . Commanders, that ſuch as 
Failed in matter of Negotiation, and wanted 
dexterity in managing the courſe of their buſt- 
neſs, (norwirhſtanding -"v fortune or fingulariry 
in ftriking a Barttel, ) did never atrain to firm 
and permanent- Honour. It any Man be. deſi- 
rous to deſcend inro particulars, let him look 
into the Lives of King: Pyrrhbus, Demetrius, Han- 
nibal, and Cains Marius, whoſe latter ends, or 
ſhutting up' of their Lives, were not anſwerable 
ro their excellency in deeds of Arms, for want 
of that judicial diſpoſition of their buſineſs which 
Ceſar mighr boaſt of, of whom it may be rexd 
ſaid rhat (notwithſtanding the many Barttels whi 
he fought, yer) he did plura conſilio, quam vs 
gerere, do more by his Head than his Hand, 
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Obſervations 
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Labienus overthroweth the Treviri by guile. 


Exfar, (* ” F Hile Ceſar was about theſe things, the 
| | Treviri having raiſed great Forces 
| both of Horſe and Foot, had a purgoſe 


| to aſſault Labienus Wintering in their 
confines with one Legion. And as they were within 
two days journey of him, they had intelligence of two 
Legions more which Czſar had ſent 'unto him 
whereupon they encamped themſelves ſome fifteen 
miles diſtant from him, and reſolved there to attend 
the German Forces. Labienus being advertiſed of 
their reſolution, hoping through their raſkneſs to find 
ſame good opportunity of Encounter, he left five Co= 
horts for the ſafety of the Carriages, and with froe 
and twenty other Cohorts, beſides great Forces of 
Horſe, he marched towards the Enemy, and encamp- 
ed himſelf within a mile of them. Between La- 
bienus ard the Enemy there ran a River, the paſſage 
whereof by reaſon of the broken Banks, was very 
hard and difficult : This River he did not purpoſe 
to paſs bimſelf, and doubted the Enemy would not 
be: drawn to do it. They had every day more hopes 
of freſh aid. In the Meetings and Councils of War 
he gave out , That foraſmuch as the Germans were 
ſaid to be at hand, he would neither hazard him- 
felf nor the fortunes of the Army, but he would 
rather remove his Camp the next day very early in 
the morning. This was quickly carried to the Ene- 
my, as among many of the Gauls that were with 
him, ſome of them did naturally favour the pro= 
ceedings of their own Nation. Labienus having in 
the Nght-time called unto him the Tribunes of the 
Soldiers, and the Centurions of the firſt Orders, 
acquainted them with his purpoſe ; and to the end 
he might give greater ſuſpicion of fear to the Ene- 
my, he cauſed the Camp to be diſlodged with more 
Noiſe and Tumult than the Roman diſcipline had 
uſually obſerved; and thereby made the retreat not 
wnlike a flight or eſcape : Which before Daylight 
(the two Camps being ſo near one to the 2+ 4 ) 
was by the diſcoverers brought to the Enemy. The 
laſt Traops of the Romans were ſcarce gone out 
of the Camp, but the Gauls encouraging one ano- 
ther not to loſe ſo hopeful a prey, thinking it long 
(eſpecially. the Romans being thus affrighted) to 
expett the German Forces, and that it ſtood not 
with their dignity, being ſo able, and ſo many in 
number, not to adventure upom a handful of Men, 
flying from them, and troubled beſides with Bapgage 
and Burden.; and therefore they doubted not to paſs 
the River,. and to give them Battel in a place of diſ- 
advantage. Labienus ſuſpeFing that which. now 
had:happened, to the end he might draw them all 6 
wer the River, he made as though he would go on 
forward. At length ſending the Carriages a little 
before, and placing them upon a Hill, Ve have now, 
(ſaid he) fellow Soldiegs, that opportunity which ye 
defired, the Enemy in 4 cumberſom and unequal 
place ; only afford me your Leader at this time 
that Valour, which oftentimes heretofore you have 
ſhewed to' your General; imagine him to. be preſent, 
and to ſee this ſervice with his own eyes. And 
withal he .commanded the Enſigns to be carried 
towards the Enemy, and the Army to be imbattel= 
led: And leaving a few Troops of Horſe with the 
Carriages, be diſpoſed the br in the Wings of the 
Army. - The Romans taking up a Cry and a Shout, 
did ſpeedily caſt their Pikes at the Enemy : Who 
| when they ſaw the Romans ready to aſſault them, 
whom they had thought had fled from them for fear, 
they were ſo diſcouraged,that even in the firſt cloſe they 
betook, themſelves to flight towards the next Weeds. 


upon CiSAR's 


* . . . p\ © | 
Labienus purſuing them with his Horſemen, killed 
many of them, and took more Priſoners, and within 


a few days took in the whole State of the Trevairi : 
For the Germans which came to their ſuccour, un=- 
derſtanding of their overthrow, returned home again ; 
and with them went alſo the Kinſmen of Inducio- 
marus, the Authors of that defeion. The Soveraign= 
ty and Government was given to Cingetorix, who 


from the beginning had cver been true and Loyal to 


the Romans. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


| Dh already handled this practice of a pre- ,,,, ,.cox. 


tended fear, which the Hiſtory doth fo often 
recommend to our conſideration , and have ſhew- 
ed the inconvenience of over-light creduliry, lead- 
ing ſuch inconſiderate Perſons to a diſappointment 
« their hopes, and conſequently to rhe hazard 
of their fortune. IT will now proceed to thax 
which is further implyed in this relation, ana 


reſpecteth the chiefeſt duty of a chief Com- 77, awy 


mander: And that is, whar ſpecially is required General i & 
of a General in the carriage and direction of a *7 59. 


Battel. Concerning which point, as there is no= 
thing more material to the effeCting of any buſt 
neſs than opportunity of time, conveniency of 
place, and an orderly diſpofirion of the means 
according to time and place : So in queſtion of 
Encounter or waging Battel, the duty of a Leader 
may be included in theſe three circumſtances. 
Concerning the quality of the place, as the chict- 
eſt and firſt reſpe&ed in the choice of a judicial 
direftour, the whole ſcope of the Roman diſci- 
pline, from the time of their firſt Kings, even to 
the laſt of their Emperours, -did always aim ar the 
advantage of place, as a neceſſary help for the ob- 
taining of Victory : which I have already noted 
in the Helvetian action. Yet foraſmuch as rhe 
wiſdom and experience of thoſe times did deem-it 
a circumſtance of ſuch importance, give me leave 
once again to inforce the uſe thereof by theſe ex- 
amples. Habetis, milites, (ſaith Labienus in this 
place) quam petiiſtis facultatem, hoſtem iniquo at» 
que impedito loco tenetis, praſtate eandem nobs du- 
cibus virtutem, quam ſepenumero Imperatori praſti- 
tiſis, Ye have, fellow-Soldiers, that opportunity 
which ye defired, &c. Whereby he clearerh him- 
ſelf of all impurarion of ill direction, as having 
performed the uttermoſt dury of a Commander, 
and given ſuch helps by the advantage of the place 
as are requiſite to an eaſfie Victory, leaving.the 
reſt to the execution of the Soldiers. C:/ar at rhe 
loſs he received at Dyrrachians, cleared himſelf to 
his Soldiers in this ſort : Qued efſet acceptum de- 
triments, cuivs potius quam ſue culpe debere tribut, 
locum ſecurum ad dimicandum dediſſe, &c. the da- 
mage that was received was to be attributed ra 
any bedy rather than him, he had choſen them a 
ſafe place of fighting, &c. And as it followeth in 
the ſeventh Commentary, being imbartelled upon 
the fide of a Hill right over-againſt the Army of 
the Ganls, which ſtood likewiſe in a readineſs to 
entertain the Roman Valour, he would nor ſuffer 
his Men to hazard themſelves in the paſſage of a 
Bogg of fifty foor in breadth lying berween borh 
the , SatS-u bur rather perſuaded his Soldiers, dif- 
daining the affronts of the Encmy, to-endure their 
contumely, rather than ro-buy a Victory with the 
danger of ſo many worthy Men, and patiently to 
atiend ſome. further opportunity. - Which paſſage 
of Caeſar, even in rhe 1aid terms: as 1t 1s there-re- 
kted, was urged to good purpoſe by Sir Francis 
Vere in the year One thouſand: fix hundred, at a 
Conſultation before the Bartel of Newporz. For the 
Army of the Netherlanders being Fn the 

owns, 


Lib. 1. cap.b 


Battel of 
Newport 
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Downs, which are ſmall ſwelling Hills rifing un- 
evenly along the Sea-ſhore upon the Coaſt of Flan- 
ders, and the Enemy making a ftand upon the 
Sands at the foot of thoſe Hills, and fo cutting off 
the paſſage ro Oftend, it was diſpured by rhe Com- 
manders, whether they ſhould leave the Downs, 
and go charge the Enemy where he ſtood imbar- 
relled upon rhe Sands, or atrend him in the faſt- 
neſs of the Downs whereof they were poſleſt. 
The whole Council of War were earneſtly benr 
to forſake the Downs, and to hazard rhe fight on 
equal terms, as impatient that their pafſage and 
retreat to Oſtend ſhould be cur off. Bur Sir. Fran- 
cis Vere well knowing how much ir imported the 
bufineſs of that day ro hold a place of ſuch gain 
and advantage, perſuaded Count Maurice by. ma- 
ny reaſons, and ſpecially by this of Ceſar which 
E laſt alledged, nor to forgo the help of rhe Downs, 
bur ro expect the Enemy in that place, and ſo 
make uſe of that benefir upon the firſt encounter 
rather than tro- adventure the ſucceſs of the Barrel 
in whoſe rerms, in hope of clearing rhe paſlage : 
And ſhewing alſo many probable conjectures, that 
the Enemy would nor continue long in that poſture. 
Wherein as his opinion then prevailed , ſo all 
that were preſent were eye-witneſſes both of the 
truth of his conjecture, and rhe ſoundneſs of his 
judgment. For the Enemy within” a while after 
coming on to charge the Troops of the States, was 
received with ſuch an incounter from rhe Hills, and 
were violently beaten back in ſuch fuch rude man- 
ner, as our Men had the execurion of them for the 
ſpace of a quarter of a mile or more, which was 
no ſmall advantage to the fortune of rhar day. 
Touching the opportunity of time, which P:indarus 
calleth rhe Mother of worthy Exploits, and ofren- 
times dependerth upon the circumſtance of place, a 
General oughr carefully ro adviſe that he neither 
precipirate nor hinder rhe occaſion, which is well 
expreſſed in this particular ſervice of Labienus. 
For where his purpoſe was to draw the Enemy 
over a River that had ſteep and uneafie Banks, 
and thereby of a hard and difficulr paſſage, he 
would not ſhew his reſolution until he had drawn 
them all over the River : For he was well affured 
that the Roman Legions would ſo charge the Ene- 
my upon their firſt encounter with rhe unrefiſtable 
weight of rheir Piles, that in their giving back 
they could not eſcape the danger of rhe River. 


| And therefore to make the Victory more abſolute 


and complear, he ſuffered them all ro come over 
the Water, that all might be endangered in their 
| paſſage back again. And this is the benefit which 
opportunity bringeth, which is the rather ro be 
attended with all carefulneſs, foraſmuch as Non 
y ac din, eadem occaſio eſt, a Man harh neither 
4 id nor long the ſame opportunity. 


| 

Concerning the laſt circumſtance , of the apr 
and fit diſpoſition of the Forces according to time 
and place, which 'is neceſlarily required in the 
dury of a General ; it is referred to this end only, 
that they may be ranged in ſuch manner, that as 
ane Man is aſliftant to another in their ſeveral 
Files and Ranks, ſo one Troop may be #n ſubſidis, 
aſtiſtanr to another, ro the end rhat no part may 
ſtand naked, or fall in the fingleneſs of irs own 
ſtrength, bur thar one may ſecond another from 
the firſt ro the laſt. C. Sempronius a Roman 
Conſul, having fought unadviſedly, and received 
an overthrow, Fulius the Tribune of the People 
cauſed Tempanius a Horſeman that was preſent 
at rhe Batre] ro be called, and as Livy reporterh 
it, Coram cis, Sexte Tempani, nquzt, arbitrers 
ne C. Sempronium Con/ulem, aut in rempore pug- 
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nam iniiſſe, aut firmaſſe ſubſilis aciem? he ſaid 
thus before them, Sextus Tempanius, do you be- 
lieve that C. Sempronius the Conſul choſe a good 
rime ro fight, or that he rook order for affiſtant 
ſ{upplies to his Army ? For Lzoy faith, he fought 
incaute inconſulteque, non ſubſidiis firmata acie, non 
equite apte locato, heedleſly and withour good ad- 
vice, neither ſtrengrhening his Army with ſupplies, 
nor well placing his Cavalry. And of theſe three 
circumſtances confſiſterh the duty and office of a 
General, rouching rhe direction of a Batrel ; 
wherein whoſoever faileth, doth hazard the pre- 
rogative of his command over that Army which 
he leaderh, according to that of Ceſar in the firſt 
of his Commenraries, Se ſcire, quibuſcunque exer- 
citus difto audiens non fucrit, aut male re peſta 
fortunam defuiſſe, aut aliquo facinore comperto, 
avaritie eſſe convitum, thar he knew well, when- 
ſoever an Army refuſed ro be obedient to their 
Commander, it was either becauſe upon ſome ill 
ſucceſs they ſaw he was unfortunate, or rhar by 
the diſcovery of ſome notorious matter they found 
him gnilry of Avarice. Which Ceſar himſelf 
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needed nor to fear, if we may believe Plutarch, ,, y, 7. 
who writeth that he was indowed by nature Czfar. 


with an excellent prompritude and aptneſg'to take 
opporrunity in any buſineſs. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


May not omir to infift a little upon this noiſe Tie #ſe. and 


or ſhout which rhe Soldiers rook up in the in- 
ſtant of the charge, and is relared in this place 


benefit of 4 
Shout took, wh 


in 4 


as a material poinr in rheir carriage at this ſervice, -afawt. 


A Cuſtom ancient and uſual in rhe Rowan Armies, 
as well in the time of rheir firſt Kings, as their 
firſt Conſuls. Fuſi primo impetu E clamore hboſtes, 
the Enemies were overthrown ar the firſt onſer 
and ſhour, ſairh Livy concerning Remulus. And 


Lib. f2 


not long after, Conſul nec promovit aciem, nec Lib. a: 


clamorem reddi paſſus, the Conſul neither march- 
ed his Army forward, nor ſuffered them ar all 
ro ſhout. Ceſar in the cenſure which he gave 


concerning Pempey's direftion for the Barrel at ;;, .: 
Pharſalia , doth expreſs a double uſe of this Gui. 


clamour or ſhouting : Firſt the terrour of the E- 
nemy,” and ſecondly the encourageinent or a{ſ- 
ſurance of themſelves: Eſt quedam animi in- 
citatio (ſaith he) atque alacritas naturaliter in- 
nata omnibus, que ſtudio pugne incenditur ; hanc 
non reprimere” ſed  augere imperatores debent : ne- 


que fruſtra antiquitus inſtitutum ' eſt ut ſignd un- 


dique concinerent, clamorem univerſi tollerent, qui= 
bus rebus &3 hoſtes terreri 69 ſuos' mcatars ex- 
:ſtimaverunt. There 'is a' certain riſing and 
chearfulneſs of the mind inbred naturally in all, 
which is ſtirred up by an eagerneſs ro fighr : 
This a General ſhould not cruſh bur cheriſh. So 
that it was not Withour cauſe that in old times 
they had a cuſtom the whole Army ſhould 
make a noiſe and raiſe a general ſhour, where- 
by they ſuppoſed as the Enemies were affright- 
+ ſo their own Men' were encouraged. Two 
contrary effedts' proceeding from a cauſe, which 
ro common ſenſe carrieth no ſhew of any ſuch 


efficacy : Vox & preterea nihil , a bare voice 


and nothing niote ;' as one ſaid of the Nigh- 
tingale in another ſenſe. But fuch as db ſeri- 
ouſly look into the reaſons rhereof, ſhall find 
the ſaying true which is aſctibed ro the elder 
and wiſer Cato, Verba plus quam pladium, & 
wvoces quam manum hoſtes territare, & in fugdm 
wertere; Words will do more than... Swords, 

S + and 
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Lib. 3.cap.18. 


Obſervations upon 


and Voices ſooner than Hands may affright the 
Enemy and pur him ro flight. The Ear, as I 
have already noted, will ſooner betray the Soul 
to the diſtreſs of fear, than any other of the five 
Senſes. Which Foſephus well underſtood, although 
peradventure he applied not ſo fir a Remedy, 
when he commanded his Men to ſtop their Ears 
at the Acclamations of the Roman Legions, leſt 
they might be daunted and amazed therear. The 
realon may be, for that our Diſcourſe ( diligently 
attending upon a matter of that conſequence which 
calleth the Lives of both Parries in Oaettion, and 
valuing every circumſtance at the utmoſt ) doth 
always preſoppoſe a cauſe anſwerable to ſuch an 
effe&t of joy and aſſurance. For theſe Shouts 
and Acclamations are properly the conſequents of 
os and are ſo available that they deceive both 

arties : For ſuch as rake up the ſhout by way of 
Anticipation, do: ſeem to conclude of that which 
1s yer in queſtion; and the Enemy thereupon ap- 
Prevengey danger when there is none at all, where- 
Y it happeneth, Hoſtes terreri, & ſuos incitarz, that 
the Enemies are affrighted, and our own Men 
encouraged, as Ceſar noterh. Beſides theſe Ex- 
amples, I: might alledge the annorney of Holy 
Wriz, but that it might ſeem both unſavory and 
unſeaſonable' to make a commixrture of ſuch di- 
verſities. I will therefore content my ſelf with 
a practice of our time at the Battel of Newport, 
where, after divers Retreats and Purſuits, either 
ſide chafing the other as ir were by rurn and mu- 
rual appointment, and as it often fallerh our in 
ſuch Reneounters, ar laſt commandment was given 
to the Engl: to make head again, and after ſome 
uy ro Charge the Enemy with a Shout ; which 

eing accordingly performed, .a Man might have 
ſeen the Enemy ſtartle before they came to the 


| ffroak ; and being Charged home, were fo 


Þ Marius's 


Routed, thar they made not head again that day. 
For the prevention of ſuch a diſadyanrage, there 
can be no better Precedent than rhat which Plu- 
tarch noteth, touching the Batrel berween the 
omans. and the Ambrons, a part of that deluge of 
*cople which came down into Italy with 'the 
Cimbr; and Teutones; for theſe Ambrons coming 
our to give Batre], to the end they might ftrike 
fear into the Romans, made an often repetition of 
their own Name, with a loud ſounding voice, 
Ambrons, Ambrons, Ambrons. The Italians on the 
other ſide that .firft came down to Fight were the 
Lzigurigus, Inhabiting the Coaſt of Genoa, who 
hearing this. noiſe, and: plainly underſtanding 
them, made anſwer with the like cry, ſounding 
out their own name, Lziguriz, Liguria, Ligurii. 
Whereupan the Caprains of both fides made their 
Soldiers cry our alrogether, contending for Envy 
ane againſt another who ſhould cry it loudeſt : 
And 1o bath. ſides were encouraged, and neither 
of them diſadvantaged, Clamore utrinque ſublato, 
whuft borh fides continued the cry. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


His Lahienus was a preat Soldier, and well 

acquainted with Caſar's manner in Leading 

an Army, and, made many good Fights while. he 

continued ynder his Command : Bur after he be- 

took himſelf ro Pompey's part, and joyned with a 

Faction. againſt his firſt Maſter, he never at- 
clueved any thing bur loſs and diſhonour. 


. ———— Dux fortis m armis 
Caſareis Labienus erat, nunc transfuga vilis. 


Cx$SaRk 35s 


Once Labienus was a Captain Stour 
On Ceſar's fide, now a baſe Turn-abour. 


And upon that occaſion he is often mentioned as 
a Memorial of his Diſloyalty, to prove that good 
Succeſs in matter of War, doth follow the Ge-. 
neral rather than any inferior Captain. For it 1s 
obſerved of divers, whoſe fortune hath been grear 
under the Conduction of ſome Commanders, and 
as unlucky under other Leaders: Like Plants 
or 'T rees that thrive well in ſome Grounds, and 
bear ſtore of Fruit, bur being tranſplanted, do 
either dye or become Barren. And doubtleſs, 
there may be obſerved the like ſympathy or con- 
trariery in-the particular courſes of Man's Lite, 
wherein they are carried upon the ftream of their 
Fortunes, according to the courſe of rheir firſt 
Embarking. And therefore ſuch as happen in a 
way that leaderh to ſucceſsful Ends, ſhall much 
wrong themſelves, either ro turn back again, or 
ro ſeek By-Paths, whoſe ends are both unknown 
and uncertain : And herein the French ſaying may 
ſerve ro ſome purpoſe, 


Sz vous eſtes bien, tenez vous la. 


If you find your ſelf well, hold your ſelf there. 


CHAP. VL 


Ceſar carrieth his Army over the Rhine into 
| Germany. 


Þ Alar being 
zo the Treviri, did reſolve to paſs the 
Rhine for two Canſes : The one was, for 
that the Germans had fent Succours and 
Supplies to the Treviri; the other that Ambiorix 
might have no Reception or Entertainment among 
them. Upon this Reſolution, a little above that 
Place where he carried his Army over before, he Com- 
manded a Bridge to be made after the known and 
Kone faſhion, which, by the great Induſtry of 
the Soldiers, was ended in'a few days : And leavin 

a ſufficient ſtrength at the Bridpe, leſt any ſudden 
motion ſhould if, .amongF the Treviri he carried 
over the reſt of his Forces, both Horſe and Foot. 
The Ubii which before time had given Hoſtages, and- 
were taken: into Obedience, ſent Embaſſadors unto 
him to clear themſelves from Imputation of Diſloy- 
alty, and that the Treviri had received no Supplies 
from: their State : They pray and defire him to ſpare 
them, leſt the general diſtaſt of the Germans ſhould 
cauſe him to' puniſh the Innocent for the Guilty : 
And if hewould ask more Hoſtages they would willingly 
give them. Cxſar, upon Examination of the mat- 
ter, found vhat the Supplies were ſent by the Sueyi : 
And thereupon he accepted the ſatisfa&tion of the 


; Ubi, and enquired the way and the paſſages to the 
\ HQuevi. Some few days after he underſtood by the 


Ubii, that the Suevi had brought all their Forces 
to one place, and had Commanded ſuch Nations as 
were under their Dominion, that they ſhould ſend 
them Forces of Horſe and Foot, Upon this intelli= 
gence he made proviſion of Corn, and choſe a fit plate* 
to Encamp in. He commanded' the Ubii to ' take 
their Cattel, and all their other Goods from abroad 
out of the Fields into their Towns, hoping that the 
barbarous and unskilful Men might, through want 
of Vittuals, be drawn to Fight upon hard Conditions; 
He gave Order alſo, that they ſhould every day ſend 
out Scouts to the Suevi, to underſtand what they did. 
The Ubi did 'as | they were Commanded, and, after 
4 few days, brought word that all the Syevi, having 

Tecei= 


come from the Menapii Cefar. 
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-recefoed certain news of the approach of the Roman 
Army, had retired themſelves and all their Forces 
to their utmoſt Confines, where there was a Wood of 
an infinite Greatneſs, called Bacenis, which ſerved 
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as a Native Wall or Defence to keep the Chiruſci 
from the Incurſions of the Suevi, and the Suevi 
from the Injury and ſpoil of the Chirnſci. That at 
the entrance of this Wood the Suevi did expect the 
coming of the Romans. g 


OBSERVATION. 


I] Will hold my former purpoſe, not ro deliver 
any thing concerning Bri ges, whereof rhere 
- are ſo many 'Treatiſes already extant : Neither 
will I go abour to deſcribe the ſubſtantial Buil- 
ding or ingenious Male paggm, of this Bridge here 
mentioned, which might well beſeem Cz/ar and 
his Army : For as he only could, or ar the leaft 
did put in practice the making thereof, ſo will I 
leave the deſcription ro himſelf, as beſt ſuiring 
wirh his Eloquence. Bur foraſmuch as Brancatro 
an Iralian Writer taketh occafion from hence-to 
ran into Ignorance and Error, give me leave to 
{er a Mark upon this place, left others, not know- 
ing the ancient courſe, ſhould run their Batk upon 
the ſame Shallows.. Amongſt other Advernſe- 
ments ( being bur fourteen in all ) which he hath 
given upon Czſar's Commentaries, he noreth and 
commenderh the uſe of Bridges made of Boats, 
which are commonly carried in an Army-Royal 


Bridges. 


Brancatio 
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to that Page, before rhis or 'any other Invention - 


of former Times, eſpecially in regard of the eafi- 

neſs and expedition which may be ufed both in 
making ſnch a Bridge, and raking it up again : 

For the Boats being prepared ready, as uſually 

' they are in Camps-Royal, ſuch a Bridge may be 

made in a day, which Cz/ar could nor do in Ten, 

but with grear wonderment and admiration. 

And therein I hold well with Brancatio, that for 

the ſpeedy tranſportation of an Army over a River, 

there is no readier means than a Bridge of Boats, 

ther Mens Preſuppoſing the Boats to be firſt in a readinels. 
Weste ſharp. But rbart which he concluderh is, That Mens Wits 
ad readier jn theſe Times are much ſharper and readier rhan 
mes rhoſe of former Ages, foraſmnch as they have 
' found ont an eaſie and expedient courſe, which 
former Times could nevet reach unto. Wherein 
I will not go abour to derogare any thing from 
the condition of the Time in which we live and 
breath, but da defire ro find them better accom- 
pliſhed than any other foregoing Ages ; howſoever 
F may ſuſpect a greater weakneſs of Wit in theſe 
days, wherein the Temperature of the Body is 
worle conditioned than ir was in the rime of our 
Forefathers, as may appear by many Arguments, 
and ferverh not fo firly ro rhe working Powers of 
the Mind, as it did' before rhis multiplicity of 
inixrure, when the ſtare of Mens Bodies were 
compounded of thoſe perfect Elements which! 
were in our firſt Parents: But for rhis reaſon 
which Brancatro alledgerh, the Reader may be 
pleaſed ro underſtand, rhar the ufe of Boar-bridges 
was both known and in practice, as well before 
the Roman Empire, as in the time of their Go- 
vernment. Herodotus relating the Paſſage of Nerxes's 
Army into Greece, deſcriberh this Bridge of Boats 
( which Brancatio would artribure to the Invention 


Pllyhym, 
Herodor, 


of our Times )- in the ſelf ſame manner, or rather 


more artificially than harh been accuſtomediin theſe 
later Ages : For finding thar no Timber-work 
would {ſerve the turn ro make a ſufficient Bridge 
over the {treighrs of Helleſpont , being ſeven Fur- 
longs in breadth, he cauſed Biremes and Trirem?s\ 
rFbe placed in equal diſtance one from another, 


might 
at any time want means to make their Party goed a= 


and faſtened with Atichors | before and behind, 
and to be joyned together with Planks and Boards, 
and then covered with Sand and Gravel, raiſing 
a Hedge or Blind on each fide thereof, to the end 


the Horſe and Cattel might not be afraid ar the 


working of the Billow, and ſo made a Bridge 
for the paſſage of his Army. And in the time of _ 


the Reman Empire, Tacitus deſcribeth the like ** 2. 


Bridge to be made over the River Po, by Valens 
and Cecina, with as great Skill as can be ſhewed 
art theſe Times : For, faith he, they placed Boars 
a crols the River, in equal diftance one from ano- 
ther, and joined them together with ſtrong Planks, 
and faſtned them with Anchors ; bur in ſuch ſorr, 
as Anchorarum funes non extenti fluitabant, ut au- 


geſcente flumine inoffenſus ordo navium attolleretur, 


the Cables of the Anchors floated looſe, not being 
extended to their lengrh, that upon the encreaſe of 
the River the Ships might be lifted up wirhour 
any prejudice to them. Whereby it appeareth 
how much Brancatio was deceived in aſcribing 
that ro theſe later Times which was the Invention 
of former Ages, and may ſerve as a Caveat to our 
Outlandiſh Humoriſts, thar can endure no read- 
ing bur that which foundeth with a ſtrange Idiom, 
not to truſt roo much upon their Authors, left 
whilſt rhey ſtifle their Memory with ftrange 
words, in the mean time rhey ftarve their Under- 
ſtanding. 


C:HiA-P.- VIE 


 _ The Fations in Galia in Ceſar's Time. 


B .Ut here it. ſhall not be amiſs to deliver ſome= Czar. 
' what touching the manner and faſhion of 
ÞÞ Life, both of the Gauls and of the Ger- 
"'. mins, 4nd wherein thoſe two Nations do 
differ. In Gallia, not only in every City, Village, 
and Precinft, but almoſt in every particular Houſe 
there are Parties and Fa&ions, the Heads whereof 
are fuch as they think to be of greateſt Authority, ac= 
cording to whoſe Opinion arid Command the maits 
conrſe of their Ations is direfed. And this ſeem- 
eth a Ciſtom Inſtituted of old Time, to the end that 
norte of the common: People, how mean ſoever, m 


gainſt a greater Man : For. if they ſhould ſuffer 
their Partics and Followers to be either Oppreſſed or 
Circumvented, they” ſhould never bear any Rule -or 
Authority. among them. And. this. is the courſe 
throughout all Gallia, for all their States are divided 
into two Fattions. * When Calar came into Gallia, 
the Hedui were chief Ring-leaders of the one Party, 
and the Sequani of the other. Theſe finding them- 
ſelves to be the weaker ſide, ( foraſmuch as the Prin- 
cipality and chiefeſt Power was anciently ſeated in 
the Hedui, having many and great Aqherents and 
Vaſfals) drew the Germans and Avioviſtus, by many 
great Promiſes, to their Party : And after many 
great ViRories, all the Nobility of the Hedui being 
Slain, they went ſo far beyond. them in Power .and 
Authority, that they drew the greateſt part of Vaf= 
ſals from . the Hedui to themiſehves, and took the 
Children of their Princes for Pledges, and cauſed 
them to take a publick Oath, not to undertake any 


thing corn the Sequani ; beſides a great part of 
their Country which they took, from them by. 


Force: And ſo they obtained the Principality of 
Gallia. And thereupon Divitiacus went unto Rome 
to ſeek aid of the Senate,but returned without effeting, 
any thing. }Czſar's coming_into Gallia brought an ats. 
teration of theſe things, f the Pledges were reſtored 
back 
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back apain to the Hedui, and their old followers and 
Vaſſals did likewiſe return to their protefion : Be- 
fides other new followers which by Czſar's means 
did cleave unto them ; for they ſaw that thoſe which 
entered into freindſhip with them, were in a better 
condition, and more fairly dealt with. Whereby 
their Nobleneſs and Dignity was ſo amplified and 
enlarged, that the Sequani lcſt their authority, 
whom the Men of Rheims ſucceeded. And foraſ- 
much as the World took notice that they were 10 leſs 
favoured of Ceſar than the Hedui, ſuch as by rea- 


fon of former enmities could not endure to joyn with 


the Hedui, put themſelves into the protettion of the 
Men of Rheims, and found reſpe&ive protettion 
from that State; which cauſed a new and ſudden 
raiſed authority of the Men of Rheims. So that at 
that time the Hedui went far beyond all the other 
Szates of Gallia in Power and Authority, and next 
unto them were the Men of Rheims. 


OBSERVATION. 


| ſiactions are generally the rent of a State, and 


a disjoynting of thoſe pure which common 
Unity hath knit together for the preſervation of 
good Government. But the Gauls maintained 
Sides and Parties throughout the whole body of 
their Continent, and found it neceſſary for the 
upholding of their policy at home ; and as it fell 
our in the courle of theſe Wars, rather a help than 
otherwiſe in their general defence againſt a fo- 
reign Enemy. The reaſon of the former benefit 
was grounded upon two cauſes, as Ceſar noterh : 
The one proceeding from the oppreſſion uſed by 
the rich and mighty Men towards the poorer and 
meaner People ; and the other fiom the impati- 
ency of thoſe of inferior Condition, refuſing to 
acknowledge any Authority or Einar -At 
all, rather than to endure the Wrongs and Con- 
rumelies of the Mighty. And therefore to pre- 
vent the licentious Might of the great Ones, and 
ro give Countenance and Reſpect to the lower 
Sort, theſe Factions and Sides were deviſed : 
Wherein the Foot had always a Head ſenſible of 
the Wrongs which were done unto ir. Things of 
great Condition are always injurious to leſſer Na- 
tures, and cannor endure any Competency ; not 
ſo much as in compariſon, or by way of relation. 
In things without Life, the prerogative of the 
Mountains doth ſwallow up the lefler riſing of 
the Downs, and the ſwelling of the Downs, the 
unevenneſs of the Mole-hills : rhe Stars are ob- 
ſcured ar the riſing of the Moon , and the 
Moon lofeth both her Light and Beauty in the 
Boomer of the Sun. So amongſt brute Beaſt and 
Fiſhes, the greater doth always devour the leſs, 
and rake them as their Due. by the appoint- 
ment of Nature : And Men more injurious in this 
Point, than either Mountains or brute Beaſts, in- 
aſmuch as they do always overvalue themſelves 
beyond their own Greatneſs, have 1n all Ages 
verified the old Proverb, Homo homini lupus, 
One Man's a Wolf ro another. And on the 0- 
ther ſide, as Nature maketh nothing in Vain, bur 
hath given a being tothe leaſt of her Creatures : So 
do they endeayour nor to be annulled, bur to keep 
themſelves in being and continuance. Habet & 
muſca ſplenem, The very Fly hath her Spleen, 
fairh-rhe Poer :- And the Piſmires and Bees have 
their Common-weals , though not equal to a 
Monarch. And therefore . that the mighry and 
great Men of Galia might not devour = loweſt 
of the People, bur thar every Man might ſtand 
in his own Condition, and by the help of a Row- 
land live by an Oliver ; and apain, that the poor- 
er forc might give as a Tribute for their Pro- 


tection, that reſpect and obedience to their Supe- 
riours, as belongeth to ſuch high Callings, theſe 
Factions and Parties were ordained : Whereby 
the Nobles were reſtrained from opprefling the 
Poor, and the Poor compelled tro obey the Nobi- 
lity, which is the beſt end that may be made 
of any Faction. | 
Concerning the Advantage which the Gauls 
received by theſe Factions 6 gr foreign Ene- 
mies, it was rather in regard of the multipliciry 
of States and Common-weals, which were in the 
continent of Gallia, than otherwiſe : for it mani- 
feſtly appeareth, that their FaCtions and Conten- 
tions for ſoveraign Authority, cauſed one Parry 
to bring in Arioviſtus and the Germans ; and the 
other Party the Romans, to make good their Par- 
ty. But foraſmuch as Gallia had many Divi- 
fions, and contained many ſeveral States, relying 
chiefly upon their own Strength, and efteemin 
the ſubverfion of their Neighbour City, 
Calamity befalling their Neighbour, from which 
the reſt ood as yer free, it was not ſo eafily 


conquered as if it had been all but one King» 


dom. The Battle which Ceſar had with 
Nervii, Which was fought fo hard, that of Three- 
ſcore Thouſand Men, there were left but Five 


Hundred, nor of Six Hundred Senators above 


Three ; nor again, the ſelling of Three and Fif- 
ty Thouſand Gauls for Bond-ſlaves at one time, 
did not ſo much advantage the Conqueſt of Gal- 


lia, as the Battle of Edward the Third, or that of 


Henry the Fifth, our rwo Engliſh Caſars : In the 
former whereof were flain at Creſie Thirry 
Thouſand of rhe French, and in the latter ar 
Agincourt but 'Ten Thouſand. The reaſon was, 
for that the former Loſſes, though far greater, 
concerned bur particular States ; whereas theſe 
larter overthrows extended ro. the Members and 
Branches of the whole Kingdom. | 


CHAP. VIIL 


Two ſorts of Men in Gall:a, Druides, 
and Equtes, 


Hroughout all Gallia there. are but two 
forts of Men that are of any reckoning or 


account :' For the common People are in 
the Nature of Servants, and of no worth 
of themſelves, nor admitted to any Parliament ; 
but being kept under, either by Debts, or by great 
Tributes, or by the oppreſſion of the Mighty, do pur 
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themſelves in the Service of the Nobility, and are Poteſtas via 
ſubje& to the Authority which the Maſter hath over & necis 


hu Bond-ſlave. . Of theſe two ſorts, the one are 
Druides,. and the other Equites or Gentlemen. The 
Druides, ' which. are always preſent at their Holy 
Duties, do give order for their publick and private 
Sacrifices, and expound their Rel i0n. To the Drui- 
des great Numbers of the Youth Z reſort for Learn= 
ing's ſake,and have them in great. Honour and Reputa- 
tion ; for they do determine almeſt of all Controver- 
ſies both publick and private : For if any Offence be 
committed, as Murther or Man-/laughter, or any 
Controverſie ariſe touching their Lands or Inheri- 
tance, they ſentence it ; rewarding the Vertuous, and 
puniſhing the Wicked. If any private Man or 
State do not obey their Decree, they interdi& him 
from Holy Duty, which is the greateſt Puniſl-ment 
that us amongſt them. Such as are thus interdicted, 
are reputed in the Number of impious and wicked 
Men, every Man leaves their Company, and doth a= 
void to meet them, or ſpeak with them, leaſt they 
ſhould receive any hurt by their Contagion : Nei= 
ther have they Law or Fuſtice when they require it, 

nor 
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VI 
nor any Refpet . or Honour that doth belong umto 
them. Over all the Druides there 5 one Primate, 
that hath Authority of the reſt. At his Deceaſe if 
any one do excel the reſt in Dignity, he ſucceedeth:: 
IF many Equals are found, they go to Elettion, and 
ſometimes they contend about the Primacy with Force 
and Arms. They meet at a certamn time of the Tgar 
in the Confmes of the Catnutes, which is themiddle 
Part of all Gallia,and there they ſit in.a Sacxed Place: 
#hither they reſort from all Parts that have Contro- 
werſies, and do obey their Orders and Fudgments. 
The Art and Learning of the Draides was firſt 
Found qut in Britain , and from thence is thought 
to be brought into Gallia : and atithx.time- ſuch as 
will attain to the perfet knowledge of that Diſci- 
pline, do for the moſt part travel thither to learn 
it. The Druides are exempt from Warfare and 
Payments, and have an immunity from all other 


Duties : Whereby it falleth out that many do betake 


themſelves to that Profeſſion of their own free Will, 
.and divers others are fent to that School by their 
Parents and Friends, They are ſaid to learn many 
Verſes, and that ſome do ſtudy therein Twenty Tears. 
Nezther is it lawful for them to commit any thing to 
writing, beſide that in other publick and private 
Buſineſſes they only uſe the Greek Tongue : And 
that as I take it for two Cauſes .; Firſt, for that 
their Learning may not become Common and Vul- 
gar ; Secondly, that Scholars might not truſt ſo 
much to itheir Writings, as 'to their Memory, as it 


.happeneth for' the moſt part, that Men rely upon 


the truſt of Books and Papers, and in the mean 
time omit the benefit of good Remembrance. They 
endeavour chiefly to teach Men that therr Souls do 


.920t die, but that they do remove out of one Body 


.anto another after Death ; and this they think to be 
wery important to ſtir Men up to Vertue, neglefiing 
.the fear of Death. They diſpute further, and give 
many Traditions to the pre touching ' the ' Stars 
and their Motion, the Magnitude of the Earth 
and the World, the nature of Things , and the. 
Moght and Power of the Gods. 


OBSERVATION. 


He Qualiry and Condition of the Druides is 

in this Place very particularly deſcribed by 
Ceſar, and may be reduced to theſe Heads. Firſt, 
their Office, extending both - ro rhings Di- 


.vine and things Temporal, whereby they execu- * 


red the place both of Prieſts and of Judges. And 
for that purpoſe there was one knowr place ap- 
poinred where they fate in Judgment : And as I 
underftand .it, there was bur -one' Term'.in rhe 
Year, which both began and ended their Suirs in 
Law. The Second Thing is their Aurhoriry, ha- 


\ ving Power to reward Vertue, andto puniſh Vice. 


Thirdly, their Privileges and Immunities, being 


free from Conrttiburion, from Warfare, and all o- 


ther Burthens of the 'Stare. Fourthly, .their Do- 
&rine and Learning, which was partly Theologi- 
cal, concerning the Might and Power -of rhe 
Gods, the immoraliry of rhe Soul ; and partly 


Philoſophical, rouching the Stars and their Mo- 


tion, the Earth and:the Magnitude thereof. And 
Laſtly, -their manner of learning, which was -al- 
rogether Pythagorical, refuſing the 'Help of Ler- 
ters and Books, and commirring their Do&trine 
ro the tradition of rheir Elders. Bur thar which 
is eſpecially ro be obſerved, is, that this Learning 
was'not only-found our here in Britain, bur ſuch 
as would perfectly artain to the Knowledge 
thereof, came iinto England to ſtudy the fame, 
contrary to the experience which hererofore-harh 


' been obſerved of the Northern | and: Southern 
parts of the World : For as the :Somh giveth a 
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remper to the Body fit for the ſcience and con- 


templation of Arrs, whereby the mind being en- 
larged and purified in her Faculties, doth dive 
into the ſecrer depth of all Learning, and-cenſure 
the hidden Myſteries ther2of ; ſo the Northern 
Climares do bind in the Powers of the Soul, and 
reſtrain all her Vertues to the uſe of rhe Body, 


whereby they are ſaid to have animam in digits, By reſm 
the curious 


their Soul in their Fingers, not affording her 
\thar delighr and contentment which is uſually re- 
ceived by ſpeculation. And thence it happeneth 
rhat all ſpeculative Arts and Sciences, and what 
elſe ſoever concernerh the inward contemplari- 
on of the Mind, was found out and perfected by 
fuch as border upon the South, and | war them it 
was'\broughr by little and little into the Nothern 
Regions : and ſuch as would be Mafters in the 
Arrs they profeſſed, went always Southward for 
the artaining thereof. Bur here rhe Sourh was 
beholding ro the North, as well for their princi- 
ples of Divinity, as for their Philoſophy and 
Moral Learning, being as pure, as that which 
any heathen People ever drank of. Which pto- 
verh an Ancient Singularity in the Inhabitants of 
this Tſland, touching the Study of Arts and Mat- 
ters of Learning, and may with like Evidence 
be proved from Age to Age even to this time. In 


and 


Wor 


artificial 


Witneſs whereof I appeal-ro the rwo Univerſities g\frd and 
. of this Land, as a demonſtration of the Love Cambridge. j 


which our Nation hath ever born to Learning, 
being rwo ſuch Magazines of Arts and Sciences, 
ſo gras xdoeg curious Buildings, and ſupplied 
with indowments for the liberal Maintenance of 
the muſes, enriched- with Libraries of learned 
Works, adorned with pleaſant Places for the 
refreſhing of wearied Spirits, Gardens, Groves, 
Walks, Rivers, and Arbours, as the like fuch 


Athens are not to be found in any Parr of the 
World. 


CHAP. IX. 


The ſecond ſort of Men in Galba, called the 
Equites in Ceſar's time: 


Þ other fort of People are Equites or Gentle= Cafax, 


men; Theſe when there 1s occaſion. or when any 
War happeneth (as before Caſar his coming was 
uſual every Tear, that either they did offer Injuri- 
es, or reſiſt Injuries,) are always Parties therein : 
And as every Man'\.excelleth other im Birth or 
Fealth, ſo is he attended withVaſſals and Followers. 
And this they take to be the only Note of Nobility 
and Greatneſs. The whole Nation of the Gauls 
are much addifted to Religion ; and for that Cauſe, 
ſuch .as are either grievouſly Diſeaſed, or converſant 


- continually in the Dangers of War, do either ſacyi- 


fice Men for an Oblation, or vow the Oblation of 


. themſelves, uſing in ſuch-Sacrifices the 'Mimniſtery of 


the Druides ; foraſmuch as they are perſwaded that 
the immortal Deity cannot be pleaſed, but by giving 
the Life, of one Man for the Life of another : And 
to that purpoſe: they bave publick Sacrifices appoint- 
ed, Others have Images of a monſtrous Magnitude, 
whoſe 'Limbs and Parts being made of  Ofiers, are 


filled with living Men, and 'being ſet on Fire, the. 


Men are burned to Death. The execution of ſuch 


as are taken in Theft or | Robbery, or any other - 


Crime, they think to be \beſt pleaſing ' to the Gods ; 
but wanting ſuch, they ſpare not the Innocent. They 
worſhip chiefly the God Mercury, and have (many 
of | bis Images amonglt them ; him -they adore as 
the' inventor of all” Arts ,' the conduftor and guide 


- #n dl Voyages and Fourntys; and they think him to 


have great Power in all Merchandize and gain of Mo- 


- mes. 


[ 
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meys. Next unto him they preferr Apollo , Mars, 
Jove and Minerva, and of theſe they carry the 
ſame Opinion as other Nations do : Apollo to be 
powerful in healing Diſeaſes, Minerva in finding 
out artificial Works , 
Empire, and Mars for War. en they are to 
encounter with an Enemy, they vow all the Spoil 
unto him ; and ſuch Beaſts as are taken they ſacri- 


fice ; other things they lay up in ſome one Place : 


and many heaps of things ſo taken are to be ſeen 
in the Holy Places of divers of their Cities. New 
ther doth it often happen, that any Man neglefting 


his Religion in that Point, dare either keep back 


any thing ſo taken, or take away ought laid up in 
their Repoſitories ; for they incur a heavy Puniſh= 
ment and Torture for that Offence. The Gauls 
do all boaſt themſelves in the Stock, from whence 
they are deſcended, underſtanding by the Druides, 
that they come of the God Dis. And therefore they 
end the ſpace of all their times by the number of 
Nights rather than by the number of Days, obſerving 
the Days of their Nativity, the beginnings of their 
Months and their Years, in ſuch ſort as the Day 
doth always follow the Night. And herein they 
differ from other Nations, -that they ſuffer not their 
Children to come openly unto them, but when they 
are grown fit for War : Thinking it ſhameful and 
diſhoneſt, that a Son in his Childhood ſhould in 
publick places ſtand in the ſight of his Father. 
To the Portions which they have with their Wives, 
they add as much more of their own Goods ; and 
the uſe of this Money thus added together , is kept 
apart, and the longer liver hath both the Principal 
and the Intereſt for all the former Time, The 
Men have Power of Life and Death, both over 
their Wives and their Children, And when a 
Man of great Place and Parentage ſhall happen 
to deceaſe, his Kinsfolks aſſemble hems 
together , to enquire of his Death : if there be 
any occaſion of Suſpicion, they put his Wife to tor- 
ture after the manner of a Servant ; and if it be 
Found, ſhe dies tormented with Fire and all other 
Tortures which may be imagined. Their Fune- 
rals (according to the reſt of their Lives) are mag- 
nifical and ſumptuous, burying with the dead 
Corps all that he took delight in while he lived, not 
ſparing living Creatures : 'And not long out of Me- 
mory, the Cuitom was to bury with the Body ſuch 
 Vaſſals, and Servants as were favoured by him in 
his Life-time. Such States as are careful in the Go- 
' wvernment of their Common-weals, do prohibit by a 
ſpecial Law, that no Man ſhall communicate a Ru- 
our. or Report touching the State to any Mqnu 
ſaving a Magiſtrate ; foraſmuch as it bad been of- 
ten found, that raſh and unskilful Men were. ſo 
terrified with falſe Reports, and moved to ſuch 
deſperate Attempts, that they entered into Reſolut;- 
ons touching. the main Points of State. The Ma- 
giſtrates do keep ſecret ſuch things as they think fit, 
and that which they think, expedient they publiſh : 
But it is not lawful to ſpeak of matter of State, 
but in aſſemblies of State, 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Jove ral the Celeſtial. 


as it moveth in its own Orb from Weſt ro Eaſt, 
begetting rhe revolution of Years, and the ſea- 
ſons of Summer and Winter, the Spring and the 
Aurumn , with the meaſure of Months as it. 
paſſeth through the figns of the Zodiack ; and 
the other, as it is carried from Eaſt ro Weſt 
the firſt moving Sphere, making the diſtinction 
of Nights and Days, Hours and Minutes : ſo the 
beginnings of theſe Times and Seaſons are d- 
verſly raken amongſt diverſe People and Nations 
of the Earth. The Fews had the ſame Compu- 
ration touching the beginning of the Day as the 
Gauls had, but upon other Grounds and Reaſons 
than could be alledged for this Cuſtom in Gala : 
for they began their Day in the Evening at Sun- 
ſetting, as appeareth by many Places of the Scri- 
pture : and Moſes in the Repetition of the Firſt 
Seven Days Work, upon the accompliſhment of 
a Day , ſaith, The Evening and rhe Morning 
were one Day, giving the Evening Precedency 
before the Morning, as though the Day had be- 
in the Evening. The Bohemians in like 
manner do obſerve the beginning of their Day 
in the Evening, and do herein follow the uſe of 
the Fews. Other Nations do begin ar Sun-rifing 
and take the computation of. their Day Narural 
from the firſt appearing of the Sun in rhe Eaſt. 
The Greeks begin and end rheir Day at Midnight, 
obſerving the certainty of rhat Time, and the 
correſpondence between the equal and planetary 
Hours in the Meridian Circle : Whereas other- 
wiſe by reaſon of the inequality of rhe Days 
and the Nights, out of a right Sphere, there is 
always ſome difference between the ſaid Hours : 
And this Uſe alfo is obſerved by us in England. 
This God Dis, whom he nameth for rhe Fa- 
ther of that Nation, is the ſame whom the Hea- 
then called Pluto, the God of Hell and Dark- 
neſs ; and for thar cauſe they pur Darkneſs before 
I, rouching rhe beginning of their Natural 
a 


Bur foraſmuch as this circumſtance grveth«oc- 
cafion to ſpeak of Days and Times, give me leave 
to inſert the reformation of the Year, which Cx- 
ſar ſo happily eſtabliſhed, rhat ſucceeding times 
have had no cauſe to alter the ſame. 

And although ir neither concerneth the arr of 
War, nor happened within the compaſs of theſe 
ſeven Summers : Yet foraſmuch as ir was done 
by Ceſar, and deſerveth as often memory as a- 


' ny other of his Noble Acts, it ſhall nor ſeem im- 
. perrinent.to the Reader to take thus much by the 

. Way concerning that matter. 
_ of any civil Government, but obſerveth a courſe 


There 1s no Nation 


or revolution differenced with Times and Seaſons, 


. In ſuch manner as may be anſwerable to the mo- 


tion of the Sun, in the Circuir - which ir makerh 
through the Signs and Degrees of the Zodiack. 


. Bur foraſmuch as the Government of a civil Year 
. doth not well admit any -other compoſition: of 
. Parts, ro make it abſolute and: complear, than by 
natural Days ; and on the other fide, rhe Sun 


requireth odd Hours /and minutes ro finiſh his 
Race, and return again to thar part of the Zodi- 


ack from whence it came ; there hath always 
been found a difference berween the Civil and 
the Solar Year. - Before Ce/ar's rime, the Romans 


=O AOIOE: 
of the Day 
diverſly obſer- 
ved. 


(*-Dnerrng the keginning of days and times, - 
which Cz/ſar noteth in this place to be ob- 


ſerved by rhe Gauls after Sun-ſetting ; (whereby 
- it happened that in. the natural Day of four and 
rwenty Hours, the Night always preceded the 
day time, contrary. to the uſe of Italy, where the 
Day began ar Sun-riſfing, and the Night followed 
the artificial Day as the ſecond patr of the Day 


narural.; ) we are to underſtand, that as all time, 


and rhe diſtinction of the Parts thereof, depend- 


eth upon the two motions of. the Sun : The one 


uſing the ancient compuration of the Year, had 
not only ſuch uncertairity and alreration in 
Months and 'Times, thar the Sacrifices and Year- 
ly Feaſts came by little a\nd liztle ro Seaſons. cen- - 
trary for the purpoſe they were ordained : Burt 
alſo in the revolution of the Sun. or Solar Year, no 
other Narion agreed with them in account ; and 
of the Komans themſelves, -only the Prieſts un- 
deritood it: and therefore when they Pens no 

? an 
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Czar. 
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Man being able to controll them) rhey would 
upon the ſuddain thruſt in a Month above the 
ordinary Number, which as Plutarch noterh, was 
in old Time called Mercedonius, or Menſis inter- 
calaris, To remedy this Inconvenience, Czſar 
calling rogether the beſt and moſt expert Aftro- 
nomers of that time, made a Kalendar more ex- 
aatly Calculated than any other that was before : 
And yer ſuch an one as by long continuance of 
Time hath bred a difference, for the matter 
ſtandeth rhus. | | 

It is found by certain Obſervation of Mathe- 
maricians of all Ages, that the Sun being carried 
from the Weſt to the Eaſ# by the motion of his 
own Sphear, finiſheth his yearly courſe in the 
ſpace of 365 days, five hours, nine'and forry Mi- 
nutes, and ſome odd Seconds: Whereupon ir 
was then concluded, Thar their Civil Year muſt 
neceſſarily contain Three Hundred Threeſcore 
and Five Days, which maketh Two and Fifty 
Weeks and One Day. And foraſmuch as thoſe 
Five odd Hours Nine and Forty Minutes, and 
ſome Seconds, did, in Four Years ſpace, amount 
unto a natural Day (wanting Two and Forty Mi- 
nutes, and fix and fifty Seconds, which was 
thought nothing in compariſon) they | deviſed 
every Fourth Year to add a day more than ordi- 
nary, to anſwer rhar rime which is uſually added 
to February : whereby ir happeneth that in every 
Fourth Year February hath Nine and Twenty 
Days. And ſo they made an Order to reform 
their Year withour any ſenſible Error for a long 
rime. Bur fince that time, being One Thouſand 
Six Hundred Years and more, thoſe Two and 
Forty Minutes, and Six and Fifty Seconds, which, 
as I ſaid, do want of the natural Day of Four and 
Twenty Hours, which is inſerted in every Fourth 
Year, have bred a manifeſt and an apparent Error : 
For whereas the Civil Year is by that means made 
greater than the Solar Years, the Sun.ending his 
Task before we can end our Times, itt happeneth 
that ſuch Feaſts as have relation to ſeaſonable 


Times, do as it were foreſlow the opportunity, 


and fall out further in the Year, as though they 
had a motion towards the Summer Solſtice. And 
as thefe go forward ſo'doth the EquinoCtial return 
backward towards the beginning -of the Month. 
For Ceſar, by the help of rhe Aftronomers, ob« 
ſerved the Aquinotium the Five and Twentieth 
of March, Ptolomy, in his Time, obſerved the 
Equinotium, the Two and Twentierh of March. 
And ir was obſerved the One and Twentieth of 
March, in the Year from the Incarnation 322. 
what time was holden the firſt General Council 
at Nice, a Ciry of Pontus, in reſpect whereof the 
Paſchal Tables and other Rules were eſtabliſhed 
for the Celebration of Eaſter. Bur fince that 
time there are paſſed 1281 Years, and the Equz- 
n04ium cometh before the One and Twentieth of 
March Ten days. | 
As this Error is reformed among other Na- 
tions, and reduced to that ſtate as it was at the 
Nicene Council :. So there might many Reaſons 
be alledged to prove the Reformation convenient, 
of a greater number of days than Ten. © For if 
the Kalendar were ſo ordered, that every Month 
mighr begin when rhe Sun entrerh into that Sign, 
which is for the Monrh, and end when the Sun 
oeth our of that ſign, it would avoid much con- 
fion, and be very eafic to all ſorts of People as 
have occaſion to obſerve the ſame : Which doubt- 
leſs was the purport of the firſt - Inſtiration of 
Months ; and was obſerved (as it ſeemeth ) by 
the old Romans, who began the Year at the Win- 
ter Solſtice, as Ovid noteth : Fo 5 


NITARIES. 


Bruma'novi prima ef?, veteriſque noviſſima ſolis : 
; Princapium capiunt. Phoebus & annus idem.. 


And therefore they called. that Month" Fattiidry, 


of Fanus, that had Two Faces, and ſaw both.the 


Old and the New Year. Such therefore as would 
g0 about to reform the Year to this courſe, muſt 
not cut off Ten Days only, bur One and Twenty ; 


and for one Year make December to ;continue 


bur Ten Days, and then Fanuary to, begin, and 
ſo ſucceſſively to the reſt of the Months. Bur it 
may be ſaid, that alrhongh we help our ſelves, 
and put off the Inconvenience which is fallen up- 
on us, yet in tract of Time the like Error will 
fall again upon ſucceeding Ages, and pur their 
yearly Feaſts, befides the Days appointed for 
them. For remedy whereof, it may be anſwered ; 
Thar whereas this Error hath happened by ad- 
ding every Fourth Year a natural Day, which in 
true Calculation wanted Two and Forty Minutes, 
and Six and Fifry Seconds of Four and Twenty 
Hours, and in every 136 Years hath accrued 
within One Minute to a Day more than needed : 
The only way is, every 136 Years to omit the 
addition of that Day, and to make that Year to 
contain bur 365 Days, which, by the Order of 
Cz/ar's Kalendar, is a Leap=-Year, and hath One 
Day more, which hath brought this Error. And 
ſo there would nor happen the error of a Day in 
the ſpace of 111086 Years, if the World ſhould 
continue ſo long. 

Bur leaſt we ſhould ſeem more curious in re- 
forming the courſe of our Civil Year, than the 
Manners of our Civil Life, I will proceed to that 
which followerh. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


"Fe ſecond thing which I obſerve in their 
manner of Life, is the reſpect rhey had to 
matter of State, and the care which they took 
that no Man ſhould diſpute of the Common=weal, 
bur in Afſemblies appointed for the Service of the 
Cothmon-weal. Whereby they gained rwo ſpe- 
clal Points for the maintenance of good Govern- 
ment. The firſt, That no Man might ſpeak of 
points of State, bur' the Governours of State : 
For ſuch I underſtand tro be admitted ro their 
Councils and Parliaments. Secondly, Thar ſuch 
matters of conſequence as touched them ſo nearly, 
might nor be handled, bur in ſuch Places, and ar 
ſuch Times as might beſt advantage the Stare. 
Concerning the former, we are to note, Thar 
Governmenr is defined ro be an eſtabliſhing of 


Order, -beſt firting the maintenance. of a People, 


in a peaceable and happy Life. Order requireth 
Degrees and Diſtin&tions inveſting ſeveral Parts 
in ſeveral Functions and Duties : To theſe Du- 
ties there belongeth a due obſeryancy, according 
to the motion and place-which every part holderh 
in the general Oiler. Of theſe Degrees and 
Diſtinchions, Soveraignty and Obedience are rwo 
main Relatives, the one inveſted in the Prince or 


T1 3 


Their reſpe# 
to matter of 
State. 


Tib: ſummam 
rer#m dit des 


Magiſtrate, the other in the People and Subject, 1. mis ob- 


incommunicable in regard of their Terms and /#qui gloria 


Subjects, and yer. concurring in the main drift of 77 4 : 


Government, intending the benefit of a happy 
Life. And therefore the Gauls did carefully pro- 
vide, That no Man ſhould exceed the limits of his 
own Rank, bur thar ſuch as fare at the helm mighr 
ſhape the courſe: And for the reſt whoſe Lot ir 
was to be directed, rhey would have them rake 
notice of their Mandates by Obedience, and nor 


by Diſpute. 


T Touching 


Tacitus, 


114 


Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


Touching the ſecond point, we are to confider 
the danger which may happen to a State, by 


\ © common and ordinary Diſcourſe of rhe Principles 


Czſar. 


of that Government, or of ſuch circumſtances as 
are incident to the ſame, ( without reſpect of Time 
or Place, or any other due regard) which rhe 
Wiſdom of a well-ordered Policy dorh hold re- 
quiſite thereunto : For wharſoever is delivered by 
Speech, without ſuch helpful attendance, is both 
unſeaſonable and unprofirable, and rhe Common- 
weal is always a fallerer when ir fallerh into ſuch 
raſh Conſiderations ; for our moſt ſerious Cogi- 
tations affiſted with the beſt Circumſtances, can 
bur ſpeak ro purpoſe. And as the execution fal- 
leth ſhort of the purport intended by diſcourſe, 
ſo is our Speech and Diſcourſe lame and wanting 
to our inward conceir. And therefore as Religi- 
ous Actions ſtand in need of hoc age, ſo may Po- 
lirick Conſultations uſe the help of the ſame Re- 
membrancer. 
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CHAT. A 


The :nanner and Life of the Germans. 


\ 


He Germans do much differ from the Gauls 
in their courſe of Life, for they have nei- 


ther Prieſts nor Sacrifices. They Wor- 
ſhip no Gods but ſuch as are ſubje& to 
Sence, and from whom they daily receive Profits and 
Help, as the Sun, the Fire, and the Moon; for the 
reft they have not ſo much as heard of. Their Life 
33 only ſpent in Hunting, or in uſe and praftice of 
IVar. They inure themſelves to Labour and Hard- 
neſs, even from their Childhood ; and ſuch as con- 
tinue longeſt Beardleſs are moſt commended among st 
them : For this ſome think to be very available to 
their Stature, others to their Strength and Sinews. 


They hold it a moſt diſhoneſt part for one to touch a 


Woman before he be Twenty Tears of Age : Neither 


can any ſuch matter be hid or diſſembled; foraſmuch 
a they bathe themſelves together in Rivers, and uſe 
Shins and other ſmall Coverings on the Reims of their 
Backs, the reſt of their Body Fedbs all Naked. They 
uſe no Tillage, the greateſt part of their Food is 
Milk, or Cleeſe. or Fleſh : Neither hath any Man 
any certain quantity of Land to his own uſe ; but 
their Magiſtrates and Princes do every Tear allot a 
certain Portion of Land to Kindreds and Tribes that 
Inhabit together, as much and in ſuch Places as they 
think fit, and the next Year appoint them in a new 
place. Hereof they give many Reaſons : Leſt they 
ſhould be led 'away by continual Cuſtom from the 
praftice of War to the uſe of Husbandry, or left they 
ſhould endeavour to get themſelves great Poſſeſſions, 
and fo the weaker ſhould be thruſt out and diſpoſſeſt 
of their Livings by the Mighty, or left they ſhould 
build too delicately for the avoiding of Cold or Heat, 
or leſt they ſhoulg wax Covetous, and thirſt after 
Money, which # the beginning of all Fations and 


Diſſentions; and laſtly, that they might keep the 


Commons in good Contentment, conſidering the Pa- 
rity between their Revenues and the Poſſeſſions of the 
Great Ones. It is the greateſt Honour to their States 
to have their Confines lie waſte and deſolate far and 
near about them : For that they takg to be an Argu= 


_ ment of Valour, when their borderers are driven to 


forſake their Country, and dare not abide near them ; 
and withal, they think themſelves by that means 
much ſafer from any ſuddain Incurſion. When a 
State maketh War, either by way of Attempt or 
Defence, they chooſe Magiſtrates to Command that 
War, having power of Life and Death : But in 
time of Peace they have no common Magiſtrate, but 
the chiefeſt Men in the Country and the Villages, do 


interpret the Law, and determine of Controverſies. 
Thos omminittted out of the Confines of their State 
is not Infamous or Diſkoneſt, but commended as an 
exerciſe of the Youth, and a heeping them from 
Sloth. When any one of their Princes and chief 
Men ſhall, in an Aſſembly or Council, publiſh him- 
ſelf for a Leader upon ſome Exploit, and deſire to 
know who will follow him upon the ſame, they that 
have a good Opinion of the Man and the Matter, 
and do promiſe him their help and aſſiſtance, are 
commended by the Multitude : The reſt that refuſe 
to accompany him, are held in the number of Tray- 
tors, and never have any credit afterwards. They 
hold it not lawful to hurt a Stranger that ſhall come 
unto them upon any occaſion, but do prote& him from 
Injuries ; to ſuch every Man's Houſe is open, and 
hx Table common. The time was, when the Gauls 
excelled the Germans in Proweſs and Valour, and 
made War upon them of their own accord, and by 
reaſon of the multitude of their People, and want of 
ground for Habitation, they ſent'many Colonies over 
the Rhine into Germany. And ſo thoſe Fertile 
Places of Germany, which are near unto the Wood 
Hercynia, ( which Eratoſthenes, and other Gre- 
cians, took notice of by the name of Orcinia ) were 
poſſeſſed by the Volcz Tecolages, who dwelt there 


at this time, and keep their ancient opinion of Fu- 


tice and Warlihe Praiſe. Now the Germans ſtill 


continue in the ſame Poverty, Want, and Patience, 
as in former time ; do uſe the ſame Diet and Ap- 
parel for their Bodies : But the Neighbourhood and 
Knowledge of other Nations hath made the Gauls 
live in a more plentiful manner, who, by little and 
little have been weakened and Overthrown in divers 
Battels, ſo that now they ſtand not in compariſon 
with the Germans. The breadth of the Wood Her- 
cynia ':s nine days Fourney over, for they have no 
other differences of ſpace, but by means of days 
Fourneys. It beginneth at the Confines of the Hel- 
vetii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, and runs along the 
R; ver Danubius, ro the Territories of the Daci ; 
thence it declineth to the left fide from the ſaid Ri- 
ver, and by reaſon of the large extenſion thereof, it 
bordereth the Confines of many other Countries. 
Neither is there any German that can ſay, that either 
he durſt adventure, or did go to, or had heard of the 
beginning of the ſame, although he had Traveled © 
therein Threeſcore days Fourney. In this Wood are 
many ſorts of Wild Beaſts, which are not to be ſeen 
7N any other place : AmongFt the reſt, the moſt un- 
uſual and remarkable are, An Ox like unto an 
Hart, that in the midft of hy Forehead, between his 
Ears, carrieth a Horn longer and ſtraighter than 
uſual, divided at the end into many large Branches : 
The Female 3s in all reſpeRs like unto the Male, and 
beareth a Horn of the ſame magnitude and faſhion. 
There is likewiſe another ſort of Beaſts called Alces, 
not unlike unto @ Goat, but ſomewhat bigger, and 
without Horns; Their Leggs are without Fonts, 
that when they take their ſe they neither ſit nor lie 
upon the Ground, and if they chance to fall, they 
cannot riſe 4g6in. When they take their reſt mn the 
Night, they lean againſt Trees. The Hunters having 
found out their Footſteps and their Haunt, do either 
undermine the Roots of ſuch Trees, or ſo. cut them 
aſunder, that a ſmall matter will overthrow them ; 
ſo that when they come, according to their uſe, to reſt 
themſelves againſt thoſe Trees, they overthrow them 
with their weight, and fall with all themſelves, and 
ſo are taken. The third kind of Beaſts are thoſe 
which are called Uri, ſomewhat leſſer than an Ele 
phant, and in colour, kind, and ſhape not unlike unto 
@ Bull, They are both ſtrong and ſwift, and ſpare 
neither Man nor Beaſt that cometh in their ſight : 
Theſe they catch with greater labour and diligence 
in Pits and Ditches, and ſo kill them, The Touth 
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do Inure and Exerciſe themſelves in this kind of 
Hunting, and ſuch as kill many of theſe Beaſts, and 
ſhew moſt Horns, are highly commended : But to. make 
them Tame, or any their little Ones,was never yet ſeen. 
The largeneſs of their Horns, as alſo the faſhion 
and hind thereof, doth much differ from the Horns 
of the Oxen, andÞ are much ſought after for Cups to 
be uſed in their greateſt Banquets, being firſt bound 


about the bring, and trimmed with Silver. 
OBSERATI0O NN, 


#ſ/ar in this Chaprer deſcriberh the contſe of 

\ Life which the Germans in his Time held, 
throughout the whole Policy of their Govern- 
ment? the ſcope whereof was to make them War- 
like : To which he ſaith, Thar in Times paſt the 
Ganls were as Valiant and as Warlike People as 
the Germais : but'the Neighbourhood and Know- 
ledge of other Nations had raughr them a more 
plentiful manner of Life, which, by little and lit- 
tle, had weakened rheir Strength, and made them 
far inferiour to rhe Germans. Which bringeth to 
our confideraricn that which is often atrribured 
to a Civil Life, that ſuch as raſte of the ſweerneſs 
of Eaſe, and are qualified with the Complements 
of Civiliry, have always an. Indiſpoſition to 


Warlike Practices. The reaſon is grounded up- 


on uſe and Cuſtom : For diſcontinuance doth al- 
ways cauſe a ſtrangeneſs: and alienation, benum- 
ming the apreſt Parrs with unready and painful 
Geſtures ; and is ſo powerful, that ir doth not 


'; only Steal away natural Aﬀection,. and make Pa- 


rents forget to loye their Children ; bur, like a 
Tyrant, it. is able ro force us to thoſe things 
which naturally we are. unfit for, as though the 
decrees of - Nature were ſubject ro the 'Con- 
trolment of Cuſtom. Much more then, the things 
ot by, Uſe and Practice, are as eafily forgot by 
Dori as they were obtained by ſtudi- 
ous Exerciſe. On the other fide, there is nothing 
ſo horrible or dreadful, but uſe maketh eafie. 
The firſt rime the Fox ſaw the Lyon, he {\wooned 
for Fear ; the next time he trembled ; bur the 
third time he was fo far from fear, that he was 
ready to put a Trick of Craft upon him: where- 
by it appeareth, That the:Gerymans had no fur- 
ther Intereſt in Deeds of Arms: above the Gauls, 
than whar the uſe of War had; gained them : For 
as uſage continueth the Property of a 'Lenure, ſo 
non-ulage implieth a Forfeiture. . Cato was wont 
to ſay, Thar the Remans would loſe their Empire, 
when they ſuffered the Greek, Tongue to be taught 
amongſt them ; For by that means they would 
eaſily be drawn from the Study and Practice of 
War, to the bewitching delight of | ſpeculative 
Thoughts. And Marcellus. was blamed for being 
rhe firſt that corrypred Rome with. the delicate and 
curious Works of Greece : [For before thar, he 
brought from the Sacking . of, Syracu/a rhe well- 
wrought Tables of Pictures and Imagery, Rome 
never knew any. ſuch  Delicacy,' but ſtood -full 
fraughr with Armour and Weapops of. barbarous. 
People, of the blogdy- Spoils and. Monuments: of 
Victories and, 'Triymphs ; . which . were | rather. 
fearful ſhews, to. inure their Eyes. to the horror 
of War, than pleaſant Sights ro allure their Minds 
to affections of Peace. Whereby ir appeareth; 
Thar ſuch as. ſuffer rhemſelves ro be guided by 
the eafie Reign of Civil Government, or take a 
diſpoſition to. that courſe of Life, can hardly en- 
dure the Yoke of War, or undergo the tediouſneſs 
of Martial Labours, 
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CHAP. -XL 


Baſilius his Surpriſe upon Ambiorix. 


" Miar finding by the Spies which the Ubii 
ſent out, That the Suevi had all betaken 
themſelves to the Woods , and doubting 
want of Corn, foraſmuch as the Germans 

of all other Nations do leaſt care for Tillage ; he 
determined to go no further. But that his return 
might not altogether free the Barbarous People from 
Fear, but hinder the Helps and Succours which they 
were wont to ſend into Gallia, having brought back 
his Army, he cut off ſo much of the furtheſt part of 
the Bridge next unto the Ubii, as came in meaſure 
to Two Hundred Foot; and in the end of that which 
remained, he built a Tower of four Stories, making 
other Works for the ſlrengthning of that place, where= 
n he left a Garriſon of Twelve Cohorts, under the 
Command of young C. Volcatius Tullus : He him- 
ſelf, as Corn waxed ripe, went forward to the War 
of Ambiorix, by zhe way of the Food of Arduenna, 
which is the greateſt in all Gallia, and extendeth it 
Self from the Banks of the Rhine, and the Con- 
fines of the Treviri, to the Seat of the Nervii, car- 
rying a breadth of Five Hundred Miles. He ſent 
L. Minutius Baſilius before, with all the Horſe, to 
ſee if he could effe# any thing, either by prevention 
and ſpeedy arrival, or by opportunity, Commanding 
bim not to ſuffer any Fires to be made in his Camp, 
leſt bis coming might be diſcovered, promiſing to fol- 
low him at his Heels. Baſilius followeth his Di- 
rettzons,. and coming upon them contrary to their ex= 
peftation,took'many of the Enemy abroad in the Fields, 
and, by their dire&ion, made towards Ambiorix, 
where he remained in a place with a few Horſemen. 
As' fortune is very powerful in all things, ſo ſhe 
Challengeth a ſpecial Intereſt in matter of War : for 
as it happened by great luck, that he ſhould light 
upon him unawares and unprovided, and that his. 
coming ſhould ſooner be ſeen than heard of ; ſo was 
it great hap, that all the Arms "which he had about 
him ſhould be ſurpriſed, his Horſes and his Chariots 
taken, and that he himſelf ' ſhould eſcape Death. 
But this happened by reaſon of the Wood that was 


about his Houſe, according to the manner of the- 


Gauls, who, for avoiding of Heat , do commonly 
build near unto. Woods and Rivers : His Followers 
and Friends ſuſtgining a while 'the Charge of the 
Horſemen in a narrow place, while he himſelf eſca- 
ped mn the mean time on Horſeback, and in flying 
was protefted and ſheltered by the Woods : where- 
by. Fortune ſeemed very powerful, both in drawing on 
a danger, and in avoiding it. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
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Cafat. 


ts Prerogative which Fortune hath always Fwrtune; 


challenged in the accidents of War, and the 
ſpecial Intereſt which ſhe hath-in that courſe of 
Life more than in other Mens Actions, hath made 
the' beſt Soldiers oftentimes to! ſing a Song of 
Complaint, rhe: burthen whereof 'yert- remaineth, 
and 1erverh as. a/reaſon of all-ſuch miſadventures, 
Fortune de la guerre, The Fortune of the War: 
Such as have obſerved the courſe of things, and 
have found one and the ſame Man continuing 
the ſame means, this' day happy, and the next 
day unfortunate ; and again, Two other Men, 
the one adviſed. and reſpective, and. the other yi- 
alent.and raſh; and yer borh artain the like good 
Fortune by rwo contrary Courles, or otherwiſe, 
as oftentimes ir falleth our, rhe more heedleſs the 
more happy ; have been perſ{waded thar all things 


are. ſo. governed by Fortune, thar the Wiſdom of 
T 2 Man 
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Obſervations upon Casar's 


Man can neither alter nor amend them : And 
therefore ro ſpend much Time or tedious Labour, 
either in careful Circumſpection, or heedful Pre- 
vention of that which is unchangeable, they hold 
as vain as rhe waſhing of an bo oy ro make 
him white. Of this Opinion Sy/la ſeemed to be ; 
profeiling himſelf better born ro Fortune, than ro 
the Wars, and acknowledging his happieſt Victo- 
ries to have proceeded from his moſt heedleſs and 
unadviſed Reſolutions. And the great Alexander 
ſo carried himſelf, as though he had been of rhe 
fame Opinion, of whom Curtius ſaith; Quorzes 
zlum fortuma a morte revocavit ! Quoties temere 1m 
pericula vetum perpetua felicitate protexit ! How 
many times did Fortune call him back from the 
brink of Death ! How often did ſhe happily de- 
fend and fave him, when he had, by his Raſh- 
neſs, brought himſelf into Dangers ! And 
Pluta;c ſaith, Thar he had Power of Time and 
Place: 

Others are not willing to aſcribe ſo much ro 
Forrune, as to make themſelves the Tennis-ball 
to her Racker : And yer they are content to al- 
low her half of every thing they go abour, reſer- 
ving the other Moiery to their own direCtions. 
And fo, like Partners in an Adventure, they la- 
bour ro improve their ſhare for their beſt advan- 
rage. | 

Some other there are that will allow Fortune 
no part at all in their Actions, bur do confront her 
with a Goddels of greater Power, and make In- 
duſtry the means to annul her Deity. Of this Q- 
pinion was Trmotheus the Athenian, who having 
atchieved many notable Victories, would nor al- 
low of the Conceit of the Painter, that had made 
a Table wherein Fortune was taking in thoſe 
Cities (which he had won) with a Net, whilſt he 
hinſeit Slepr : Bur proteſted againſt her in rhar 
behalf, and would not give her any part in thar 
buſineſs. | | 

And thus the Heathen World varied as much 
in their Opinions touching Fortune, as Fortune 
her ſelf did in her Events to themward : Which 
were ſo divers and changeable, as were able ro 
enſnare the deepeſt Wits, and confound the Wiſ- 
com of the greateſt Judgments : Whereby the 
word Fortune uſurped a Deity, and got an Opini- 
on of extraordinary Power in the Regiment of 
Humane Actions. Bur our Chriſtian Times have 
2 readier Lefſon, wherein 1s taughr a ſovereign 
Providence, guiding and directing the Thoughts 
of Mens Hearts, with the Faculties and Powers 
of the Soul, rogerher with their exrernal Actions, 
to ſuch ends as ſhall ſeem beſt ro thar Omnipotenr 
Wiſdom, ro whom all our Abilities ſerve as In- 
ſtruments and means to effect his Purpoſes, not- 
withſtanding our particular Deſigns, or what the 
Heart of Man may otherwiſe determine. And 
therefore ſuch as will make rheir Ways proſpe- 
rous unto themſelves, and receive that Content- 
ment which their Hope expecterh, or their La- 
bours would deſerve, muſt uſe thoſe helps which 
the Rules of Chriſtianiry do Teach in. that be- 
half, and may berter be Learned 'Yrem a Divine, 
than from him that writeth Treatiſes of * War. 


The Second OBS E RV.4 T TON. 


UVintus Curtius ſpeaking of Alexander, fairh, 
ad Nullam virtutem Regis iſtins magis quam ce- 
leritatem laudaverim,.T can commend no Verrue 
in-. this King before his Speed and Celerity : 
Whereof this mighr-be- a ground, thar he follow- 
ed Darius with tuch ſpeed after the ſecond Bartel 
he gave him, that in eleven Days he marched 
with -his Army. fix hundred Miles, which was a 


. 
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Chaſe well fitting Alexander the Grear, and might 
reſt unexampled : Notwithſtanding, Suetonzus 
giveth this general report of Ceſar, that in matter 
Military, Aut equavit preſtantiſſimorum gloriam, 
aut exceſſit, he either equalled or exceeded rhe 
Glory of the beſt : And for this particular he 
ſairh, Quod mag nuncius ge ſe prevenit, that he 
was very often the Meſſenger of his own Succeſs. 
And ro ſpeak truly, he ſeemerh to challenge to 
himſelf expedition and ſpeed, as his peculiar Com- 
mendation, grounding himſelf upon rhe danger 
which lingering and foreſlowing of Time, doth 
uſually bring ro well adviſed Reſolutions : Ac- 
cording to that of Lucan the Poer, 


— Nocuit ſemper differre paratis. 
Delay did always hurt thoſe that were ready. 


For by this ſpeedy execution of well-digeſted di- 
rections, he gained rwo main advantages. Firſt, 
The prevention of ſuch helps and means as the 
Enemy would otherwiſe have had, to make rhe 
War dangerous, and the event doubrful. And 
Secondly, The Confuſion and Fear, which doth 
conſequently follow ſuch main Diſappointments, 
being the moſt dangerous Accidents that 'can 
happen to any Party, and the chiefeſt points to 
be endeavoured to be caſt upon an Encmy by 
him that would make an eafie Conqueſt. 

For proof whereof, amongſt many other Ex- 
amples, I will only alledge his Expedition tro 
Rome, when he firſt came againſt Pompey, accor- 
ding to Plutarch's Relation. In the mean time 
(faith he) News came to Rome, That Caſar had 
won Ariminum, a great City in Taly, and that 
he came directly ro Rome with a great Power, 
which was not true : For he came but with 3000 
Horſe and 5000 Foot, and would nor tarry for 
the reſt of his Army, being on the other ſide of 
the Alpes in Galia, but made haſt rather ro ſur- 
prize his Enemies upon the ſudden, being afraid, 
and in Confuſion, not looking for him ſo ſoon, 
than to give them time ro be provided, and (o to 
Fight with them in the beſt of their Strength, 
which fell our accordingly. For this ſudden and 
unexpected approach of his, put all Italy and 
Rome it ſelf into ſuch a Tumulr and Confuſion, 
Thar no Man knew what way to take for his ſafe- 
x For ſuch as were out of Rome came flying 
thither from all Parts, and thoſe on the other fide 
that were in Rome, went out as faſt, and forſook 
the Ciry. And the amazement was ſuch, 'thar 
Pompey and the Senate fled into Greece, whereby 
it happened that Ceſar in threeſcore Days was 
Lord of all 1:aly, without any Bloodſhed. 

Befides this manner of prevention by ſudden 
Surprize, we may ſee the like Expedition in the 
very Carriage and form of his Wars. For if the 
Enemy had taken the Field, he laboured by all 
means to bring him to Fight ; or otherwiſe if he 
refuſed to rake the Field, he then endeavoured, 
with the like ſpeed, to Befiege him, or block 
him up in ſome Hold, ro the end he might bring 
the matter ro a ſpeedy upſhor, as he did with 
Vercingetorix at Alefia. Burt that which is moſt 
memorable rouching this point, ar the firſt rakin 
in of Spain in the diſturbance of rhe Civil Wars 
he defeated rwo Armies, overthrew rwo Generals, 
and rook in two Provinces in the ſpace of Forry 
Days. Neither did he make uſe of Expedition 
only in his Carriage of a War, bur allo in the 
Action and Execution of Bartel : For he never 
forlook an Enemy Overthrown and Diſcom- 
fired, until he had taken their Camp, and 
Defeated them of their chiefeft Helps, which 
Pompey felt to his utter Overthrow ; For the 
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ſame day he routed him at Pharſalia, he rook his 
Camp, and incloſed a Hill with a Ditch and a 
Rampier, where 25000 Romans were fled for their 
ſafety, and brought them to yield themſelves un- 
to him: And ſo making uſe (as he ſaith) of the 
benefit of Fortune, and the terrour and amaze- 
ment of the Enemy, he performed three notable 
{ervices in one day. 

And this he uſed with ſuch dexterity and _ 
of wiſdom, that commonly the firſt Victory ended 
rhe War: As by this at Pharſalia he made him- 
felf Commander of the Eaft, and by that at Tapſo 


| he'made himſelf Lord of Africk, and by rhe Bat- 


rel at Monda he got all Sparn. 


To conclude this point, I may nor forget the 
like ſpeed and expedition in his works. In fifteen 
days he caft a Ditch and a Rampier of fifteen 
foot in height, between the Lake at Geneva and 
S. Claude's Hill, containing nineteen miles. He 
made his Bridge over the Rhine in ten days. Art 
rhe ſiege of Marſeilles he made twelve Gallies, and 
furniſhed them our to Sea within thirty days after 
the Timber was cut down. And the reft of his 
works with the like expedition. 


hc 


CHAP. XII. 


Cativulcus poyſoneth himſelf. Czfar divideth his 
Army into three parts. 

Ow whether Ambiorix did not make 

head and aſſemble his Forces of pur- 

poſe, for that he determined not to fight, 

\ or whether he were hindered by the 
ſhortneſs of the time, and the ſudden coming of 
the Horſemen, thinking the reſt of the Army had 
followed after ; it remaineth doubtful : But certam 
it is, that he ſent privy Meſſengers about the 
Country, commanding every Man to ſhift for him- 
ſelf ; and ſo ſome fled into the Foreſt Arduenna, 
others into Fens and Bogs, and ſuch as were near 
the Ocean, did hide themſelves in ſuch Iſlands as 
the Tides do commonly make : Many forſook their 
Country, and committed themſelves to their fortunes, 
to meer Strangers and unknown People. Carivul- 
cus the King of the one half of the Eburones, 
who was a party with Ambiorix in this matter, 


being now grown old, and unable' to undergo the 


labours either of War or of flying, deteſting Am- 
biorix with all manner of execrations, as the au- 
thour of that matter, drank the juice of Tew, 
(whereof there is great ſtore in Gallia and Ger- 
many,) and ſo died. The Segni and Condrufi, 
of the Nation and number of the Germans, that 
dwell between the Eburones and the Treviri, ſent 
Meſſengers to Czſar, to intreat him not to take 
them in the number of the Enemy, and that he 
would not adjudge all the Germans dwelling on thy 
fide of the Rhine to have one and the ſame cauſe : 
For their part, they never ſo much as thought of 
War , nor gave any aid to Ambiorix. Cxfar 
having examined the matter by the torture of the 
Captives, commanded them , that if any of the 


Eburones ſhould flie unto them, to bring them un- 


to him, and in ſo doing he would ſpare their 
Country. Then dividing his Forces mto three parts, 
he left the Baggage of the whole Army at Varuca, 
a Caſtle in the midſt of the Eburones, where 'Ti- 
turius and Aurunculeius were lodged. He made 
choice of this place the rather, for that the fortifica- 
tions made the year before continued perfett and 
good, to the end he might eaſe the Soldier of ſome 
labour ; and there left the fourteenth Legion for 
a Guard to the Carriages, being one of the three 


which he had laſt enrolled in raly, making Q. 


COMMENTARIES 


Tullius Cicero their Commander, and with him 
he left two hundred Horſe. | 

The Army being thus divided , he commanded 
Titus Labienus to carry three Legions towards that 
part of the Sea Coaſt which bordereth upon the 
Menapu, and ſent Trebonius with the like number 
of Legions to waſte and harraſs that Country which 
bordereth upon the Aduarici : He himſelf with the 
other three determined to go to the River Scaldis, 
which runneth into the Maeſe, and to the furtheſt 
parts of the WVood Arduenna ; ' for that he under- 
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ſtood that Ambiorix with a few Horſemen was fled 


to thoſe parts. At his departure he aſſured them 
that he would return after ſeven days abſence : For 
at that day he knew that Corn was to be given 
to that Legion which he had there left in Garriſon. 
He connſelled T.abienus and Trebonius to return 
likewiſe by that day, if they conveniently could, to 
the end that after communication of their diſcoveries, 
and mtelligence of the Projets of the Enemy, they 
might think, upon a new beginning of War. 


OBSERVATION. 


h ba ſudden ſurpriſe upon Ambzorix and the 
Treviri, prevented (as I have already noted) 
their making head together, and put the Enemy 
to ſuch ſhifts for their ſafery, as occaſion or oppor- 
runity would afford them in particular. Tp - 
beit the Trevirs were by this means diſperſed, 
yet they were not overthrown, nor utterly yan- 
quiſhed, bur continued ftill in the nature and qua- 
liry of an Enemy, although they were by this 
occaſion defeated of their chiefeft means. And 
therefore the better to proſecute rhem in rheir 
particular flights, and to keep them disjoyned, he 
divided his Army into three parts, and made three 
ſeveral Inroads upon their Country, hoping there- 
by to meer with ſome new occaſion, which might 

ive an overture of a mgre abſolure Conqueſt : 
For diverfiry of motions' do breed diverſity of 
occaſions, whereof ſome may happily be ſuch, as 
being well managed, may bring a Man to the 
end of his defires. Bur herein ler us not forger 
to obſerve the manner he uſed in this ſervice : 
For firſt he left a Rendezyous where all the Car- 
riages of the Army were beſtowed, with a com- 
petent Gartiſon for rhe ſafe Keeping thereof, to 
the end the Soldiers might be affured of a rerrear, 
whar difficulty foever might befall them in rhar 
action, according to that of Sertorius, Thar a 
our Caprain ſhould rather look behind him than 

efore him ; and appointed withal a certain day 
when all the Troops ſhould meer rhere again ; 
Ut rurſus (as he faith) communicato conſilio, ex- 
ploratiſque hoſtium rationibus, aliud initium bell; 


capere poſſint, Thar after communication of their 
diſcoveries, 6c. 


CHAP. XIIL 


Ceſar ſenderh Meſſengers to the bordering States, 
ro come our and ſack the Eburones. 


' Here was (as I have already declared) no 

certain Band or Troop of the Enemy, no 

| Garriſon or Town to ſtand out in Arms ; 
but the multitude was diſperſed into all 

parts, and every Man lay hid either in ſome 
ſecret and unknown Valley, or in ſome rough and 
woody place, or in ſome Bog, or in ſuch other 


places as gave them hope of ſhelter . or ſafety : 
Which places were well known to the States of that 


Country.. And the matter required great diligence 
ang circumſpettion, not ſo much in regard of the 
| general 


Plutarch 


the Life of 
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Caxfar, 


fer. 


general ſafety of the Army, (for there could no dan- 
ger happen unto them, the Enemy being all terri- 


fied and fled,) as in preſerving every particular 


Soldier ; which notwithſtanding did. in part con- 
cern the ſafety of the whole Army : For hope of 
Booty did draw many far off out of their Ranks, 
and the Wads through uncertain and unknown 
paſſages would not ſuffer the Soldiers to go m 


Obſervations upon CxSaAR'S 


open Encoun+ 


_ waſte a Country, that the Enemy may 


Troops. If he would have the buſineſs take an end, 
and the very race of thoſe wicked People rooted 
out, the Army muſt be divided, and many ſmall 
Bands muſt be made for that purpoſe : But to keep 
the Maniples at their Enſigns, according to the 
cuſtom and uſe of the Roman Army, the place 
it ſelf was a ſufficient Guard for the barbarous 
People, who did not want Conrage in particular, 
both to lie in wait for them, and circumvent them 
as they were ſevered from their Companies. Tet 


Tn extremities of that nature what diligence could 


attain unto was provided, but in ſuch manner, that 


ſomewhat was omitted in the offenſive part, though 


the Soldiers minds were bent upon revenge, rather 
than it ſhould be done with any detriment or loſs 
to the Soldier. Caſar ſent Meſſengers to the next 
bordering States, calling them out to ſack the E- 
burones, 7 hope of Booty and Pillage, to the end 
the Gauls ſhould rather hazard their lives in the 
Wood, than the Legionary Souldiers; as alſo that 
there might be many ſpoilers and deſtroyers, to 
-the end that both the name and race of that 
State might be taken away. Hereupon a preat 
multitude ſpeedily aſſembled from all quarters. 
Theſe thimgs were atted in all parts and quarters 
of the Eburones, and the ſeventh day drew near 
which he had appointed for his return te the 
' Carriages. | | | 


OBSERVATION. 


The benefit of FF 1S aft Advantage which a4 General hath, when 


the Enemy doth nb) refuſe open Encounter, for 

ſo be may be ſure, that the weight of .the buſineſs 
will reſt upon Military vertue and proweſs of 
Arms, as a ready means for ſpeedy Vitory : Bur 
when ir ſhall happen rhar rhe Country doth afford 
covert and protection to him that is more Malici- 
ous than Valorous, and through the faſtneſs of rhe 
place refuſeth to ſhew himſelf unleſs ir be upon 
advantage, the War doubtleſs is like to prove te- 
dious, and the Vidtory leſs honourable. In ſuch 
caſes there isno other way, than ſo to harraſs and 
be famiſh- 
ed our of his Holds, and brought to ſubjection by 
ſcarcity and neceffity. Which 1sa means ſo powet- 
ful, as well to ſupplant the greateſt ſtrength, as to 
meet with ſubreckine and delay, that of ir ſelf 1t 
ſubdycth all oppoſition, and neederh no other help 
for archieving of Victory, as may appear by the 
ſequel of this Summer's action. And herein ler 
us further obſerve the particular care which Ceſar 

had of his Soldiers, adjudging the whole Army 

to be intereſſed in every privare Man's ſafety. A 

marter ſtrange in theſe times, and of ſmall con- 

ſequence in the judgment of our Commanders, ro 

whom particular ' fortunes are eſteemed Non-enti- 

ties, and Men in ſeveral of no value ; foraſmuch 

as Conqueſts are made with multiruds. Con- 

cerning Which point, I grant it to be as true, as 

it is often ſpoken in places beſieged, that the loſs 

of one Man is not the loſs of a 'Town, nor the 

defeating of twenty the overthrow of a rhouſand : 

And yer it cannot be denied bur the lefſer is paid 

for the Laurel Wreath, the more precious is the 

Victory : And it then goes hard, when it maketh 

the buyer Bankrupr,or inforceth him to confeſs thar 

ſuch anorher Victory would overthrow him. And 


ſcattered and terrified , 


- over the 


| 1o a certain 


therefore he that will buy much Honour with lit- 
tle blood, muſt endeavour by diligent and careful 
labour to provide for the particular ſafety of his 
Soldiers. Wherein albeit he cannot value an uni- 
ry at an equal rate with a number ; yer he muſt 
conſider that without an unity there can be no 
multitude: And nor ſo only, bur the life and 
ſtrength of a multitude confiſteth in uniries ; for 
otherwiſe, neither had Nero needed to have wiſh- 
ed the People of Rome to have had bur one Head, 
thar he might have cut it off at a ſtroak, nor 


Sertorius's device had carried any Grace, making a puzrch ;; 
luſty Fellow fail in plucking off the thin Tail of the Life 
an old lean Jade, and a little weak Man leave the Sertori. 


ſtump bare of a great-rail'd Horſe, and that in a 
ſhorr tune, by plucking hair by hair. 


CHAP. IV. 


The Sicambri ſend out two thouſand Horſe a- 
gainft the Eburones, and by fortune they fall 


upon Czcero at Vatuca. 


Ere you ſhall perceive the power that For- 
tune hath, and what chances happen in 
the Carriage of a War. There was (a 
I have already ſaid) the Enemy bein 
no' Troop or Band whit, 
might give the leaſt cauſe of fear : The report 
came to the Gertnans on the other ſide of the 
Rhine, that ' the Eburones-were to be” ſacked, and 


.that all Men had liberty 'to make ſpoil. of. them. 


The Sicambri 'dwellmng. next  to' the Rhine, who 
formerly recerved .the Tenchtheri:and Ufſipetes in 
thetr flight, ſet out Two thouſand Horſe; and = them 
he. River ſome thirty miles -below that place 
where Cxlar had left the half Bridge with a Gar- 
riſon, Theſe Horſe made direaly towards tht con- 


fines of the Eburones , took many Priſoners and 


much Cattel, neither Bog nor Wood hindered © their 
paſſage, being bred and born in War and Theft. 
They inquire of the Priſoners in what part Czfar 
was, .and found him to be gone far off,” and that 
all the Army was departed from thence. But one 
of the Priſoners faking to them, ſaid, Why do 
ye ſeek after ſo poor and ſo ſlender a Booty, \when 
otherwiſe you may make your ſelves moſt fortunate 2 
in three hours ſpace you may go-to Vatuca, where 
the Roman, Army hath left all + their fortunes ; 
the Garriſon in that place is no. greater than' can 
hardly furniſh the Walls about, neither dare any 
Man go out of \ the Trenches. The Germans in 
this hope. did hide the Pillage which they had al- 
ready taken, and went diretily to Vatuca, taking 
him for their guide that gave them firſt notice 
thereof. | | E766 


OBSERVATION. 


T were as great a madneſs ro believe that 2 
& Man were able to give directions to meet wirh 
all chances, as to think no. foreſight can | prevent 
any Caſualry. For as the Soul of Man is endued 
with a power of Diſcourſe, whereby it concluderh 
either according to the certainty of Reaſon, or the 
learning of Experience, bringing theſe directions 
as faulry .and inconvenient, and 'approving others 
as ſafe and;to be followed : So: we are to under» 
ftand,. thar this power of Diſcourſe is limitred 
meaſure or proportion of ſtrengrh, 
and inſcribed in a Circle of lefſer capacity than 
the compaſs of poflibiliry, or the large.exrenſion 
of what may happen; for otherwiſe the courſe of 
Deſtiny were fubject ro our controulment, and 
our knowledge were equal. to. univerſal Dy; 
Ef | where» 


Caſa, 


| Lib. 


Hannibal, 


VI. 


whereas the infinity of Accidents do far exceed 
che reach of our ſhallow ſenſes, and our greateſt 
apprehenſion is a ſmall and unperfect experience. 
And therefore as ſuch as through rhe occaſion of 
publick employment, are driven to forſake the 
ſhore of minute and particular courſes, and to floar 
in the Ocean of Caſualties and Adventures, may 
doubtleſs receive ſtrong dire&ions, both from the 
loadſtone of Reaſon, and force of Experience, to 
ſhape an eaſie and ſucceſsful courſe : So notwith- 


_ ſtanding they ſhall find themſelves ſubject to the 


contrary Winds and extremity of Tempefts, be- 
ſides many other lerrs and impediments beyond the 
compaſs of their direction to interrupt their courſe 
and divert them from their Haven, which made 
the Carthaginian that was more happy in con- 
quering than in keeping to cry out ; Nuſquam mi- 
nus quam in bello eventus rerum reſpondent, the e- 
vent of rhings doth no where anſwer expectarion 
leſs than in War, as it happened in this accidenr. 


Mi 


CHAP. XV. 


The Sicambri come to Vatuca, and offer to rake 
the Camp. 


Icero having all the days before obſerved 
Czſar's diretion with great diligence, and 
kept the Soldiers wtf, Oxy the Camp, not 
. Juffering ſo much as a Boy to go out of 
the Trenches ; the ſeventh day diſtruſting of Czſar's 
return according to his promiſe, for that he under- 
ſtood he was gone further into the Country, and 
heard nothing of his return; and withal being 
moved with the Speeches of the Soldiers, who termed 
their patient abiding within their Trenches, a Siege, 
foraſmuch as no Man was ſuffered :f0 go out of 
them, and expefting no ſuch chance within the 
compaſs of three males , which was the furtheſt 
he purpoſed to ſend them for Corn : Eſpecially 
conſidering that nine Legions were abroad, beſides 
great Forces of Horſe, the Enemy being already 
diſperſed and almoſt extinguiſhed. Accordingly be 
ent frve Cohorts to HrE Corn in the next Fields, 
which were 'x wha from the Garriſon only with 
a little Hill. lying between the Camp and the Corn. 
There were many left in the Camp of the other 
Legions that were ſich, of whom ſuch as were re- 
covered to the number of three hundred; were ſent 
with them all under one Enſign ; beſides a preat 
company of Soldiers Boys, and great ſtore of Cat- 
tel which they had in the Camp. In the mean 
time came theſe German and with the 


utters, 
. fame gallop as they came Veeher . they ſaught fo 
enter in at the Decumane Gate ; neither were they 


diſcovered, by reaſon of a Wood which kept them 
out of ſight, until they were almoſt at the Trenches ; 
raſomuch 

hept their Booths and Shops under the Rampier, 
had' no time to be received into the Camp. Our 
Men were much troubled at the unexpeReaneſs of 
the thing ; and the Cohort that kept Watch did 
hardly ſuſtain the firſt aſſault. The Enemy was 
quickly ſpread about the Works , to ſee if they 


' could find entrance in at any other part. Our Men 
did hardly keep the Gates ; the reſt was defended 
the fortification and the place it ſelf, The whole * 


Cam ' was in a great fear, and one inquired of 
another the reaſon of the Tumult : Neither could 
they tell which way to carry their Enfigns, or how 
any Man ſhould diſpoſe of himſelf. . One gave out 
that the Camp. was taken; and another that the 
Army and General was overthrown, and that the 
barbarous People came thither as Conquerours : 
Miny took, occaſion from the place to imagine new 


COMMENT ARIES. 


as ſuch Trades-men and Merchants as 


and ſuperſtitious Religions, recalling to mindthe fatal! 
calamity of Cotta and Titurius that died in that 
lace. Flags br this fear and confuſion that had 
pofſeſt the whole Camp, the Germans were confirm- 
ed in their opinion which they had received from 
the Priſoner, that there was no Garriſon-at a!! in 
the Works. They endeavoured to break in, and-in- 
couraged one another not to ſuffer ſo great a for- 
zune to eſcape them. Publius Sextius Baculus, 
that had been Primipilus under Czfar (of whom 
mention hath been made in the former Battels) 
was there left fick, and had taken no ſuſtenance 
of five days before. He hearing the danger they 
were in, went unarmed out of his Cabbin, and ſee- 
2ng the Enemy ready to force the Gates, and the 
matter to be in great os taking Arms from 
one that ſtood next him, he went and ſtood in the 
Port. The Centurions of the Cohort that kept watch 
Followed him, and they for a while ingaged the 
Enemy. Sextius having received many preat wounds, 
fainted at length, and was hardly ſaved by thoſe 
that ſtood next him. Upon this reſpite the reſt 
did fo far aſſure themſelves, that they durſt ſtand 
upon the Works, and make a ſhew of defence. 


OBSERVATION. 


N the former Obſervation I diſputed the intereſt 
which the whole Army hath in one particular 
Man, which out of Ceſar's opinion I concluded 
to be ſuch as was nor to be neglected : But if 
we. ſuppoſe a party extraordinary, and tye him 
ro ſuch {ingular worth as was in Sexrins, T then 
doubt by this Example, whether T may not equal 
him to the multitude, or put him 4 in the 
balance ro counterpoiſe the reſt of his Fellows. 
For doubtleſs if his Valour had nor exceeded any 
heighr of Courage , elſewhere than ro be found 
within thoſe Walls, the whole Garriſon had been 
utterly ſlaughtered,. and the place had been made 
fatal to rhe Romans by two diſaſtrous calamiries. 
In conſideration whereof, I will referr my {elf 
to the judgment of rhe wiſe, how much it im- 
porteth a grear Commander, not only in honour 
as a rewarder. of vertue, but in wiſdom and 
good diſcretion, ro -make much of ſo gallant a 
ſpirir, and to give.thar reſpedt unto him, as may 
borh witneſs his. yaliant carriage, and the thank- 
ful acceptarion rhereof on the behalf of rhe Com- 
monweal, wherein we need not doubr of Ceſar's 
requital to this Sextius, having by divers honou- 
rable Relations in-theſe Wars, rouching his va- 
liantneſs and proweſs in Arms, made him par- 
taker of his own Glory, and recommended him 
to poſterity for an example of true Valour. 
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CHAP. XVI 


The Sicambri .continue their purpoſe in taking 


. the Camp. 


'.N the mean time the Soldiers, having made an 
end of reaping and gatheri 
cry. The Horſemen haſted before, . and found 
"-" in what danger the matter ſtood. There was 
in that place no fortifications to receive the af- 
frighted (Soldiers: , Such as were lately inrolled and 
1.5 no , experience in matters of War , ſet their 
faces towards the Tribunes of the Soldiers, and to 
the Centurions, . and, n_ direttions from them. . 


There was none ſo aſſured or valiant, but were 
troubled thereat. The barbarous People having 


ſpied the Enſigns afar off , left off therr Aſſault : 
And 


149 


ng Corn, heard the Calat, 


. 120 


Cuncus. 


And firſt, They thoupht it had been the Legions that 
had returned, which the Priſoners had told them to 
be gone 4 preat way off ; afterward contemning the 
ſmallneſs of their number, they ſet upon them on all 
ſides. The Soldiers Boys' betook themſelves unto the 
next Hill, and being quickly put from thence they 
caſt themſelves headlong among#t the Maniples and 
Enfipns, and ſo put the Soldiers in a worſe fear than 
they were before. Some were of Opinion to put them- 
ſelves into the form of Battel, which reſembleth a 
Wedge, and ſo ( foraſmuch as the Camp was at 
hand) to break ſpeedily through the Enemy : In 
which courſe, if any part ſhould be circumvented 
and cut a pieces, yet they hoped the reſt might ſave 
themſelves. Others thought it better to make good 
the Hill, and all of them to attend one and the fome 
Fortune. This advice the old Soldiers did not like of, 
who ( as I ſaid before) went out with the others 
that were ſent a Foraging all under one Enfign by 
themſelves : And therefore encouraging one another, 
Caius Trebonius, a Roman Horſeman, being their 
Captain, and Commanding them at that time, brake 
through the thickeſt of the Enemy, and came all 
ſafe into the Camp. The Boys and Horſemen fol- 
lowing hard after them, were likewiſe ſaved by the 
Valour of the Soldiers. But thoſe that took the 
Hill, having never had any uſe of Service, had nei- 
ther the Courage to continue in that Reſolution, 
which they had before choſen, to defend themſelves 
from that place of advantage, nor to imitate that 

force and hored which they bad ſeen to have helped 
their Fellows ; but endeavouring te be received into 
the Camp, Fell into places of diſadvantage ; where- 
in divers of their Centurions, who had lately been 
taken from the loweſt Companies of other Legions, 
and for their Valours ſake preferred to the higheſt 
and chiefeſt Companies of this Legion, leſt they 

ſhould loſe the Honour which they had before gotten, 

Fighting Valtantly died in the place. Part of the 
Soldiers, by the Proweſs of theſe Men that had re- 
moved the Enemy, beyond all hope, got ſafe into the 


Camp; the reſt were defeated and ſlain by the 
Germans. SS 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


His circumſtarice doth afford: us rwo obſer- 
vable Points. The one, How much an old 
experience Soldier, that hath the uſe and know- 
ledge of Service, exceederh the rawneſs of ſuch 
as are. newly enrolled. 'The ſecond, which. de- 
pendeth upon the former, That Valour and Mi- 
litary Vertue is a conſequent of uſe and practice, 
rather than any inherent Gift of Nature. Camillus 
being ſent with an Army againſt the Thuſcans, the 
Roman Soldier was much affrighred ar the great- 
neſs of the Hoſt which the Enemy had pur on 
Foot : Which Camillus perceiving, he uſed no 
other motives of perſwafjon ro ſtrengthen their 
weakned Minds, and to aſſure them of a happy 
day, but this; Qaod guiſque didicit aut conſuevit, 
faciat, Ler every Man do that which he hath 
been taught, and uſed ro; as well knowing 
.where to rouze their Valour, .and in what part 
their greateſt ſtrengrh reſted. '. For as Men can- 
not prevail 'in that wherein they are unexperi- 
enced, bur-will be wanting in the Supplies of 
their own particular, and miſcarry even under 


' 'the directions of another Hannibal: So a known 


and beaten Track is quickly taken, and the dif- 
ficulties of a, buſineſs are made eafie by Acquain- 
rance. Uſe maketh Maſterieg, faith our Engliſh 


' Proverb, and Praftice and Art" do" far exceed Na- 


Obſervations upon C iSAR'S LV: 


ture. Which continual exerciſe and uſe of Arms 
amongſt the Romans, attained to ſuch perfection, 
as made Mzilitum ſine refore F abagyrn virtutem, 
the Valour of rhe Soldiery, firm without theit 
Commander, as Livy witnefſeth : And as Anti- 
ochus confeſſed to Scipio ; Quod fi vincuntur, non 
minuuntur animis tamen, though they were O- 
vercome, yer their Courage abated not. Ca/ar, 
in, all his Barrels, had a ſpecial regard to the in- 
experience of the new  Inrolled Bands, placing 
them either behind the Army for a Guard to their 
Carriages, .as he did in the Helvetian Action, or 


leaving them as a. defence ro the Camp, or - 


ſhewing them aloof off; ſignifying thereby, as 
Livy ſaith of the Sidicini, Quod mags nomen quam 
vires ad prefidium adferebant , that they made 
more noiſe of an Army than rhey did good. 
Whereby it conſequently followerh, thar Military 
Vertue proceederh nor ſo much from Nature, or 
any original Habir, as it doth from exerciſe and 
practice of Arms. I grant there is a diſpoſition 
in Nature, and a particular Inclination to this or 
that Arr: according to that Line of the Poer ; 


Fortes creantur fortibus £3 bong. 
Stout Men are got by Stout and Good. 


Bur this diſpoſition muſt be perfected by uſe, and 
falleth ſhort of Valour or Military Virtue, whichy 
confiſterh of rwo Parts. The firſt, in knowledge 


of the diſcipline of War, and the Rules of Ser- 


vice: Whereby they may underſtand the courſe 
of things, and be able ro judge of particular Re- 
ſolutions. 'The ſecond, is the faithful endeavour 
in executing ſuck Projects as the Rules of War 
do propound for their fafery. Both which parts 
are gotten only by uſe. For as the knowledge of 


Military Diſcipline is beſt learned by Practice; 


{o the often repetirion thereof begetrerh affurance 
in Action, which is nothing elſe but that which 
we call Valour. In which rwo Parts, theſe new 
enrolled Bands had ſmalt underſtanding ; for 
they were as ignorant whar courſe to take in that 
extremity, as they were unaſſured in rheir worſer 
Reſolutions. 


The Second OBSERVATION. |. 


= Cuneus, or Troop of Soldiers diſpoſed Ie 4 Cutltnd' 


to a Triangle, was the beſt and ſafeſt way to 4deribed. 


break through. an Enemy. For an Angle hath 
a renting and dividing Property, and is ſo ſharp 
in the meeting of the rwo ſide Lines, thar the poinr 
thereof reſemblerh indiviſibility, . and therefore is 
apt and proper to divide aſunder, and to make a 
ſeparation of any quantity. Which form Na- 
ture hath alſo obſerved in the faſhion of ſuch Crea- 
rures as have a piercing and dividing motion ; 
as in Fiſhes, that have all Heads for the moſt 
parr ſharp, and thence Angle-wiſe are enlarged 
into the groſſneſs of their Body : And Birds like- 
wiſe, the better to divide the Air, have ſharp Bills 
and little Heads, with a Body annexed of a larger 
proportion. The manner of the Romans was (as 
I have already ſhewed) to ſtrengthen the piercing 
Angle with rhick compacted Targets ; and then 
enlarging the fides as occaſion ſerved, either to 
the quantity of an acute, or a righr, or an obruſe 
Angle, they gave' the Charge in ſuch fort, Ut 
quacunque parte percutere impetu fuo vellent, ſuſti= 
neri nequ#yt, that whereſoever they fell on, 
they were not long to be endured, as Lzvy faith. | 


CHAP: 


Lib, VI. 


Czar. 


Nething 0#ght 
to be left to 
the hazard of 


Fitune. 


CHAP. XVII 


The S:cambr: give over their purpoſe atid depart. 

He Germans being ont of hope of taking 

| | the Camp, foraſmuch as they ſaw our Men 
| to ſtan 

over 4 Rhine, with the Booty which they 

had in the Woods. And ſuch was the fear of the 


Roman Soldier, even after the Enemy was gone, 
that Caius Voluſenus being ſent that Night to the 


Camp with the Horſemen, they would not believe that 


Czlar and the Army were returned in ſafety. Fear 
had fo poſſeſt their Minds, that they did not let to 


fay, That all the Legions were Querthrown, and the 


Horſe had eſcaped by flight, and_defired there to be 
received : For they could not be perſwaded, the Army 
being ſafe, That the Germans would have attempted 
fo ſurpriſe their Camp. Of which Fear they were de- 
livered by Czſfar's Arrival. He being returned, not 
z2norant of the events of War, complained of one 
thing only, that the Cohorts that kept the Watch, 
were ſent . from their Stations, foraſmuch as no 
place ought to be piven to the leaſt Caſualty. And 
there he ſaw how much Fortune was able to do by 
the ſudden coming of the Enemy, and. how much 
more in that he was put off from the Rampier and 
the Gates which he had ſo nearly taken. . But of all 
the reſt, this ſeemed the ſtrangeſt, that. the Ger- 
mans coming over the Rhine to. depopulate and 


Spoil Ambiorix-'and his Country, had like to have 


taken the Roman Camp, which . would have been 
as acceptable to Atmbiorix as ' any thing that 
could happen. fre 


OBSERVATION 


T is an old ſaying, avouched by Plutarch, For- 
tuna id unum: hominibus non aufert, quod bene 
Fuerit conſultum, What a Man hath once well ad- 
viſed, thar, and only that Fortune can never de- 
{ſpoil him of : Which Tiberius, the Roman Empe- 
rour. well underſtood ; of whom Sueronzus re- 


porteth , Quod minimum fortune, caſibuſque pei- 
mittebat, That he truſted very little to Fortune or- 


Caſualties : : And is the ſame.which Cz2/ar coun- 


ſelleth in this place, Ne minimo quidem_caſus locum 


relinqui debuiſſe, That no place is to be given to 
the leaſt Caſualty. It were a hard condition to 
expoſe a naked Party to the Malice of an Enemy, 
or to diſadvantage him with the loſs of his ſight. 
An Army, without a Guard at any time, 1s meerly 
naked, and more ſubject to ſlaughter, than thole 
that never took Arms : And the rather, where the 
watch is wanting, for there ſudden Chances can 
hardly be prevented: And if they happen to 
avoid any ſuch unexpected Caſualty, they have 
greater cauſe ts _thank Fortune for her Favour, 
than to be angry with her for her Malice : For 
prevention at ſuch times 1s out of the way, and 
they arc wholly at her Mercy ; as Ceſar hath 
rightly delivered, touching this accident. And 
therefore, whether an Army march forward, or 
continue in a place, Sleep or Wake, Play or Work, 
go in Hz or reſt Secure, let not ſo great a 
Body be at any time without a competent 
ſtrength, ro anſwer the ſpite of ſuch Miſad- 
ventures. | 


upon the Works, they returned 


COMMENTARTES. 


CHAP. XVII 


Ceſar returneth ro ſpoil rhe Enemy : And 
Puniſherh Acco. 


People from the bordering .Cities, he ſent 


| Mar returning again to trouble and vex the 
Enemy, having called a great number of - 


123. 


Czlar, 


them out into 'all Parts, All the Villages . 
and Houſes which were any where to be ſeen, were 


burned to the Ground ; Pillage and Booty was taken 


in every place ; The Corn was not only conſumed by 


Jo great a multitude of Men and Cattel, but beaten 
down alſo by the unſeaſonableneſs of the Year, and 
continual Rain: Inſomuch, That albeit divers did 
hide themſelves for the preſent, yet the Army bein 

withdrawn, they muſt neceſſarily periſh a 
Want and Scarcity, And oftentimes they happened 
of the place ( the Horſemen being divided into ma- 
ny Quarters ) where they did not only ſee Ambiorix, 
but kept him for the moſt part in ſight: And in 
hoping ſtill to take him, ſome that thought to merit 
Czſar's higheſt Favour, took ſuch infinite Pains, as 
were almoſt beyond the Power of Nature : And ever 
there ſeemed but. a little between them and the 
thing they moſt defired. But he conveyed himſelf 
away through Dens, Woods, and Dales, and in the 
Night-time ſought other Countries and Quarters, 
with no greater a Guard of Horſe than Four, to 
whom only he durſt commit the ſafety of his Life, 
The Country being in this manner haraſs d and de- 
populated Cxlar, with the loſs of two Cohorts, 
brought back, his Army to Durocortorum, in the 
State of the Men of Rheims ; where. a Parlia- 
ment” beings Summoned, he determined to call im 
queſtion the Conſpiracy of the Senones, and Car- 


nutes, and eſpecially Acco, the plas jo Author ef 


that Council : Who being Condemned, was put to 


Death, More majorum. Some others fearing the. 


like Fudgment, ſaved themſelves by Flight : Theſe 
he interdifted Fire and Water. So leaving two Le- 
gions to Winter in the Confines of the Treviri, and 
two other among#F the Lingones, and the other ſix 
at Agendicum 2 the borders of the Senones, having 
made Provifion of Corn for the Army, he went into 
Italy, ad Conventus agendos. 


OBSERVATION. 


He concluſion of this Summer's Work was 
ſhut up with the Sack and Depopulation of 

rhe Eburones, as the extremity of hoſtile Fury, 
when the Enemy lieth in the faſtneſs of rhe 
Country, and refuſeth ro make open War. 
Thar being done, Ceſar proceeded in a courſe of 
Civil Judgment with ſuch principal Offenders as 
were of the Conſpiracy : And namely, with 
Acco, whom he puniſhed in ſuch manner as the 
old Remans were accuſtomed ro do with ſuch Of- 
fenders as had forfeired rheir Loyalry ro their 
Country ; a kind of Death which Nero knew nor, 
although he had been Emperor of Rome "Thirteen 
Years, and put to Death many Thouſand People. 
The Party Condemned was to have his Neck 


locked in a Fork, and to be Whipped Naked to 


Death : And he that was put ro Death after thar 
manner, was puniſhed More majorum. Such others 
as feared ro undergo the Judgment, and fled be- 
fore they came to Tryal, were Baniſhed our of 
the Country, and made uncapable of rhe benefit 
of Fire and Warer 1n that Empire. 

And thus enderh the Sixth Commentary. 


yY The 


Obſervations upon C #8 a k's 


The Dule of ROHAN's REMARKS, 


War, every Body flying before him, while 

he burnt and deſtroyed the Country. Ne- 
vertheleſs, there are fine Remarks ro be made 
'upon it. For tho' it does not teach us how to 
Fight, and to take Places; yet it inſtructs 
us how to deal with thoſe that defend rhemſelves 
by flight, and retire into inacceſſible Places : In 
which ſeveral Captains have been deficient, for 
want of having obſerv'd Three principal things 
like Ceſar, viz. So to prevent them by great dili- 
gence, as to ſurpriſe them before their being able 
ro retire and ro remove their Goods into Foreſts ; 
by which means ſome are conſtrain'd to Surren- 
der, and others periſh with Hunger. Secondly, 
To divide an Army into as many Bodies as may 
be conſiſtent with 'Safery, to the end that attack- 
ing'a Country in divers Places, at one and the 
ſame time rhe Inhabitants may be ar a loſs which 
way to fly; And laſtly, To hinder the Soldiers 
from ſtragling without Order, to run after Booty, 
left they ſhould be ſer upon by the Enemies. Such 
omiſſions have often created great Inconventences 
in Victorious Armies. Which ought ro teach us 
never to-ſwerve from the ftriftneſs and ſeverity of 
Military Diſcipline ; tho' we ſuppoſe our ſelves 


Ox: met with no great oppoſition in this 


at a great diſtance from our'Enemies, and very . 


ſafe. We have: a-very'good Example of ir in this 
Book, in the caſe of Cicero, who receiv'd a con- 
fiderable loſs, and had like ro have 'been entirely 
defeared, by having ſuffer'd himſelf ro be pre- 
vaild upon by' the importunity- of his Soldiers, 
who, contrary to 'Cef/ar's Command, would go out 
of their Rerrenchments to Forage. 

We alſo learn the difterence berween old and 
new Soldiers; who, for want of experience, not' 
knowing how to chooſe the ſafeſt and moſt ho- 
nourable way, retiring upon a Hill were cut ro 
pieces : Whereas rhe others being ſenſible rhar 
there was no ſafety bur by forcing their way to 
the Camp with their Swords, {av'd themſelves 
and their Camp. We may alſo ſee how ingeni- 
ous tear 1s ro ſeek our Subjects to encreaſe it, for 


becauſe that place was the fame in which Titirius 
and Cotta were defeared the preceeding Year, 
they look'd upon it as an ill Omen. 

Let us likewiſe obſerve, That when ever Czſar 
deſfign'd ro go about an Expedition of ſeven or 


eight days, in which diligence was requird, he 


ſent away his Baggage, which commonly is a 
great hindrance in the Field. 'Fherefore 'ris im= 
poſſible to conduct an Army well, unleſs a Gene- 
ral retrenches his Camp according to occaſion, or 
marches witliour Baggage. 

I.ct us moreover admire how careful Ceſar was 
to be well inform'd of all that paſsd by his Spies. 
And indeed, ir is athing of ſuch uſe thar a Prince 
or General ought never ro ſpare any thing for it, 
fince it is the only way to attempr great Actions, 
and to avoid great Ruines. | 

Neither muſt we forget his Skill m dividing 
thoſe that were making a League againſt him, 
and in attacking them ſeparately : Nor his uſual 
diligence - in ſurpriſing them, whereby he did 
atchieve the beſt part of his great deſigns, 

We will conclude rhe Remarks of rhis Book by 
the Straragem of | Labiennus; who- being deſirous 
to Fight thoſe of Tryers before the arrival of the 
Germans, declar'd publickly that he was afraid of 
them, and that he deſign'd to retire ; being very 
ſenſible thar there were Ganls. in his Army who 
would give them notice of it; and in the mean 
time gave ſecret Orders to retire with great noiſe, 
and as it were with fear z which rhoſe of Triers 
being acquainred with ; unwilling to loſe the oc- 
caſfion rhar offer d' it (elf, croſsd a River, and 
came up to them in diſorder, as to a certain Vi- 
tory, ' without ſtaying for the Germans. Bur 
Labienus tarn'd againſt them in good Order, and 
bear them. However, I would never adviſe any 
one to attempr ſ{uch-a Straragem with Raw Men, 
who are commonly frightened when: an Enemy 
comes running-upon them withour'Order ; tho' on 
the contrary 1t encourages thoſe that are experi- 
enced in Combats, ins 6. 
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The Seventh COMMENTARY of tbe Wars int 
GALLIA. 
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The Argument, 


His laſt Commentary containeth the Specialities of the War which Ceſar 

made againſt all the States of Gala, united into one Confederacy, for 

the expelling of the Roman Government out of that Continent, whom Ceſar 

Overthrew in the end, Horribilz vigilantia, & prodigioſes operibus, by his hor- 
rible Vigilancy, and prodigious Actions. 


verified the Saying of the Samnites, Quod pax ſer= x;v5. 11 5 
vientibus gravior quam liberis {Re Nt. Thar FRAY 
Peace is more grievous to thoſe that are in Vaſ- 
falage, than War is to Free Men : And was car- 
ried on either part with ſuch a Reſolution, as in 
reſpect of this Service, neither the Gauls did be- 
fore that rime engage themelves ſeriouſly in their 
Countries Cauſe, nor did the Romans know the 
difficulty of their Task. Bur as Epaminonda cal pj,irch is 
led the Fields of Buotia, Mars's Scaffold, where the Life f 
he kept his Games; or as Xenophon nameth the Marcellus, 


CHAP, L 


Allia being in quiet, Cxſar, according to 


The Gauls enter into new deliberations of Reyolt. 
his determination, went into Italy to keep 
Courts and Seſſions. There he underſtood 


that P. Clodius was Slain, and of a De- 


cree which the Sena#c had made, touching the Aſ- 
fembly of all che Youth of Iraly : And thereupon he 


purpoſed to Enroll new Bands throughout the whole 
Province. Theſe News were quickly carried over the 
Alpes into Gallia, and the Gauls themſelves added 
ſuch Rumors to it, as the matter ſeemed well to bear ; 
that Caſar was now detained by the Troubles at 
Rome, and in ſuch Diſſentions could not return to 
his Army. Being ſtirred up by this occaſion, ſuch as 
before were inwardly grieved, that they were ſubje&t 
#0 the Empire of the People of Rome, did now more 
freely and boldly enter into the conſideration of War. 
The Princes and chiefeſt Men of Gallia having ap- 
pointed Councils and Meetings in Remote and Woody 
Places, complained of the Death of Acco, and 
ſhewed it to be a Fortune which might concern them- 
ſelves. They pity the common Mzſery of Gallia, and 
do propound all manner of Promiſes and Rewards to 
ſuch as will begin the War, and with the danger of 
their Lives redeem the Liberty of their Country : 
Mherein they are to be very careful not to loſe any 
| Time, to the end that Caſar may be ſtopt from 
coming to his Army before their ſecret Conferences be 
diſcovered. Which might eaſily be done, foraſmuch 
as neither the Legions durſt go out of their Winter- 
Quarters, in the abſence of their General, nor the 
General come to the Legions without a Convoy, To 
conclude, they held it better to die in Fight, than to 
loſe their ancient Honour in matter of War, and the 
Liberty left them by their Predeceſſors. | 


OBSERVATION. 
Gs Chaprer diſcovereth ſuch ſparkles of Re- 


volr, riſing from rhe diſcontentment of the 
Conquered Gauls, as were like to break our into 
an univerſal burning ; and within a while proved 
ſuch a Fire, as the like hath nor been ſeen in the 
Continent of Gala. 


For this Summer's Work 


Ciry of Epheſus, the Armorer's Shop: So might 
Gallia, for this Year, be called the Thearre of 
War. The chiefeft encouragement of rhe Gauls 
at this time, was the trouble and diflention ar 
Rome, abour the Death of Clodius, and the accy- 
ſation of M:zlo, for killing Clod:us. 


This Clodius (as Plutarch reporteth ) was a pluiarch 5 
young Man of a Noble Houſe, bur wild and in- the Lfe f » 


ſolent, and much condemned. for prophaning a 
ſecrer Sacrifice, which the Ladies of Rome did 
Celebrate in Ceſar's Houſe, by coming amongſt 


them, diſguiſed in the Habit of a young ſinging 


Wench, which he did for the Love of Pompers 
Cefar's Wife : Whereof being openly accuſed, he 
was quitted by ſecret means which he made tothe 
Judges ; and afterwards obtained the Tribuneſhip 


.of rhe People, and cauſed Ccero to be Baniſhed, 


and did many Outrages and Infolencies in his 
Tribuneſhip-: Which caufed Mz/o to kill him, for 
which he was alſo accuſed. And the Senate fear- 
ing that this Accuſation of ' M/s, being a bold- 


T a Man, and of good Quality, would move 


ome Uproar or Scdition in the City, they gave 
Commiſſion ro Pompey to ſee Juſtice executed, as 
well in rhis Cauſe, as for orher Offences, thar 
the Ciry might be quiet, and rhe Commonwealth 
ſuffer no derriment. Whereupon Pompey poſſeſt 


Cicero, 


Ne quid reſp; 
detrimenti 


the Market-place, where the Cauſe was tro be cpiat. 


heard with Bands of Soldiers, and Troops of 
Armed Men. And theſe were the Troubles in 
Rome upon rhe Dearh of Clodius, which the Gauls 
did take as an occaſion of Revolr, hoping thereb) 
thar Ceſar ( being in Gallia C:i/alpina, whic 
Province. was allotted to his Governmentr, -as well 
as that Gallia Northward the Alpes) would have 
been detained from his Army. 


= 


V 2 CHAP, 


Gallia Ciel: 
pina & Trans 
falpina, 


F24. 


Ceſar. 


* Orleans. 


The We'ch 
Heoobub. 


Carlar. 


CHAP. IL 


The Men of Chartres take upon them the begin- 
' ning of a Revolt, under the Conduct of Coru- 
atus and Conetodunus. 


Heſe things being thus diſputed, the Men 
of Chartres did make themſelves the chief 
of that War, refuſing no danger for the 

 commen ſafety of their Country. And for- 

aſmuch as at that preſent they could not give cau- 
tion by Hoſtage, fl the matter ſhould be diſcovered ; 
they defire to have their Covenants ſtrengthened by 
Oath, and by mutu-:l Collation of their Military En- 
figns which was the moſt Religious Ceremony,;they could 
ziſe, to bind the reſt not to forſake them, having made 
an entrance and beginning to that War. The Men of 
Charrtres being commended by the reſt, and the Oaths 
of all them that were preſent being taken, and a 
time appointed to begin, they brake up the Aſſembly. 
When the day came, they of Chartres, under the 
Conduftt of Coruatus and Conerodunus, two de- 
Sperate Fellows, wipon a Watch<eword given, ran 
ſpeedily to * Bl ently and ſuch Roman Citizens 
as were there upon buſineſs, namely, C. Fuſius Cotta, 
a Knight of Rome, whoni Cxſar had' left Overſeer 
of the Proviſion of Corn, they Slew, and took their 
Goods. The report thereof was quickly ſpread over 
all the States of Gallia, for when any ſuch great or 
extraordinary matter happeneth, they ſignifie 1t 
through the Country by an Out=cry and Shout, which 


7s taken by others, and delivered to the next, and ſo 


goeth from hand to hand, as it happened at this 
time : For that which was done at Genabum, at 
Sun-riſing, was before the firſt Watch of the Night 
was ended, heard in the Confines of the Arverni, 


which is above an Hundred and Threeſcore Miles 
diſtant. 


OBSERVATION. 
EB, manner of Out-cry here mentioned ro 


be uſual in Gala, was the ſame which re- - 


maineth in uſe at this preſent in Males, although 
not ſo frequent as in former Times. For the 


. Cuſtom is there, as often as any Robbery hap- 


peneth to be committed, or any Man to be Slain, 
or what other Outrage or Rior is done, the next 
at hand do go to ſome eminent place where they 
may be beſt heard, and there they make an Out- 


- cry or Howling, which they call a Hoobub, ſig- 


nifying the Fact to the next. Inhabitants, who 
take it as paſſionately, and deliver it further, and 


fo from hand to .hand ir quickly ſpreadeth over 


all the Country. Ir is a very ready way to put 
the Country in Arms, and was firit deviſed (as 


it ſeemerh) for the ſtay and apprehenſion of Rob- _ 


bers and Outlaws, who kepr in ſtrong Holds, 


and lived upon. the ſpoil. of the bordering Inhabi- -always a proportion of quality between him that 279 


rants : But otherwiſe it ſavoureth of Barbariſm, 
rather than of any Civil Government. 
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.C-H-A-P.--IL 


Percingetorix ftirreth up the Arvernz to the like 
Commotion and Revolt. 


N like manner Vercingetorix, the Son of Cel- 
rillus, of the Nation of the Aryerni, a young 
Man of great Power and Authority, ( whoſe 
Father was the Commander of all Gallia, and 


becauſe he ſought a Kingdom, was Slain by thoſe of . 


his own State ) calling together his Followers and 


Obſervations upon Cnsar's 


Vaſſals, did eafily incenſe them to Rebellion. Hzs 
purpoſe being known, every Man took, Arms ; and ſo 
he was driven out of the Town of Gergovia, by Go- 
banitio his Uncle and other Princes, who thought 
zt mot ſafe to make trial of that Fortune. And 
yet he defiſted not, but enrolled needy and ay ago 
People ;' and with ſuch Troops, whomſocver he met 
withal of the State, he did eaſily draw them to. his 
Party, perſwading them to take Arms for the de- 
Fence of Common Liberty, And having at length 
got great Forces topether, he expelled his Adverſa- 
ries out of the Town, by whom he was himſelf before 
thruſt out. He was called of his Men by the Title 
of King, and ſent Embaſſages into all Parts, ad- 
juring them to continue 5s and faithful. The 
Senones, the Pariſii, the Pictones, the Cadurci, 
the Turones, the. Aulerci, the Lemovices, the 
Andes, and all the reſt that border upon the Oceang 
were quickly made of his Party : And by all their 
Conſents, the chief Command was conferred upon 
him. Which Authority being offered him, he Com- 
manded Hoſtages to be brought in unto him from all 
thoſe States, and a certain number of Soldiers to be 
ſent him with all ſpeed. He rated every City what 
proportion of Arms they ſhould have ready, and eſpe= 
cially he laboured to raiſe great ſtore of Horſe. To 
extraordinary Diligence he added extraordinary Se 
verity, compelling ſuch as ſtood doubtful, by hard 
and ſevere Puniſhment : For ſuch as had committed 
a great Offence, he put to Death by Fire and Tor- 
fure ; leſſer Faults he puniſhed with the loſs of their 
Noſe or their Eyes, and ſo ſent them home, that by 
their Example others might be terrified. By theſe 
Pratttces and Severity, having ſpeedily raiſed a great 
Army, he ſent Ludterius of Cahors, a Man of 
great Spirit and Boldnoſ«, with part of the Forces, 
towards the Rutheni, and he himſelf made towards 
the Bituriges. Upon his coming the Bituriges ſent 
#0 the Hedui, in whoſe Proteaion they were, to re- 


quire aid againſt Vercingerorix. The Hedui, by 


the advice of the Legates which Czar had left with 
the Army, ſent Forces of Horſe and Foot to the aid 
of the Bituriges : ho coming to the River Loire, 
which divideth the Bireriges from the Hedui, after 
a few days ſtay, not daring to paſs over the River, 
returned home again, bringing word to our Legates, 
that they durſt not commit themſelves to the Biru- 
riges, and ſo returned. For they knew thatiif they 
had paſſed over the River, the Bituriges had incloſed 
them in on the one ſide, and the Arverni on the other. 
But whether they did return upon that occaſion, or 
through perfidious Treachery, at remaineth doubtful. 
The Bituriges, upon their departure, did prefently 
joyn themſelves with the Arverna. 


OBSERVATION. , 


T is obſerved, by ſuch as are acquainted with There augit 
matter of Government, that there ought to be 7 & « 7. 
ity between s 
Commandeth and rhem rhar Obey : For if a Man redeas 
of Sardanapalus's condition ſhould rake upon him 4 wo 
the charge of Mar:us's Army, it were like to take wag vb 
no better effect, than it Manl:us had the leading a Mafer, 
of laicivious Cinedes. And as we may obſerve in {# 45 
economical Policy, a diffolure Maſter may as *** 
ſoon command Hair ro grow on the palm of his 
Hand, as ro make a vertuous Servant ; bur 
the reſpe&t of Dury berween fuch Relatives doth 
likewiſe inferr the like reſpeCt of quality : So in 
all ſorts and Conditions of Command, there muſt _ 
be ſympathizing means to unite the diverſity of 
the parts in the happy end of perfect Govern- 
ment. In this new Empire, which befell Ver- 
cingetorix, we may obſerve a double gn 


Lb. VII. 


between him and his People. The firſt,of Strength 
and Ability ; and the other, of Quality and Re- 
ſemblance of AﬀeCtion : Upon the affurance of 
which proportion, he grounded the auſterity of 
his Command. For ir appearerh, That his firſt 
beginning was by Perſwaſion and Intreaty, and 
would endure no direction, but that which was 
guided by a looſe and eaſie Rein ; holding it nei- 
ther ſafe nor ſcemly, bur rather a ſtrain of ex- 
tream Madneſs, firſt ro puniſh or threaten, and 
then to want Power to make good his Judgments : 


' But being ſtrengrthned by authority from them- 


ſelves, and backed with an Army able ro control 
their Diſobedience ; he then added Puniſhmear 
as the Enfign of Magiſtracy, and confirmed his 


Power by rigorous Commands ; which 1s as ne- 


ceſlary a demonſtration of a well-ſ{ettled Go- 
vernment, as any circumſtance belonging there- 
unto. 

Touching the reſemblance and proportion of 
their Qualities, ir is manifeſtly ſhewed by rhe 
ſequel of this Hiſtory, that every Man deſired to 
redeem the common liberty of their Country, in 
that meaſure of endeavour as was fitting ſo great 
a cauſe. Amongſt whom Vercingetorix being 
their Chief Commander, Summe diligentie (as 


COMMENTARIES, 


Commanded part of the Forces which were in the 
Province, together with thoſe Supplies which he had 
brought out of Italy, to go againſt the Helvii, 
which are adjoyning upon the Arverni.. T' nv. 
being thus ordered, Lucterius being now Suppreſſed 
and Removed bolding it to be dangerous to »nter 
among the Garriſons, he himſelf went towards the 
Helvu. And albeit the Hill Gebenna, which di- 
videth the Arverni from the Helvii, by reaſon of the 
hard time of Winter, and the depth of the Snow, 
did hinder their Paſſage ; yet, l, the induſtry of 
the Soldiers, making way through Snow of ſix foot 
deep, they came into the Corfines of the Arverni : 
Hho being ſuddenly and unawares Suppreſſed, little 
miſtruſting an Invaſion over the Hill Gebenna, 
which encloſeth them in as a Wall, and at that time 
of the Year doth not afford a Path to a ſingle Man 
alone, he Commanded the Horſemen to ſcatter they= 
ſelves far and near to make the Enemy the more 
afraid. Theſe things being ſpeedily carried to Ver= 
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cingetorix, all the Arverni full of Fear and A- 


mazement flocked about him, beſeeching him to 
have a care of their State, and not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be Sacked by the Enemy, eſpecially now at 
this time, when as all the War was transferred upon 
them. Upon their inſtant entreaty he removed his, 


Livy. the Story faith) added Summam ſeveritatem, to Camp out of the Territories of the Bituriges, and 
oreat Diligence great Severity ; as well affured, marched towards the Country of the Arverni, But 
Thar the greater part would approve his Juſtice, Czſar having continued two days in thoſe places, 
and condemn the uncertainty of doubtful Reſo- foraſmuch as he underſtood, both by uſe and opinion, 
lurions, defiring no further Service at their hands, what courſe Vercingetorix was like z0 take ; he lefs 
than that wherein himſelf would be the foremoſt. the Army, pretending ſome Supplies of Horſe, which 
In imitation of Valerius Corvinus : Fafta mea, he went to raiſe, and appointed young. Brutus to 
non difta, vos milites, ſequi volo ; nec diſciplinam Command thoſe Forces, admoniſhing him to ſend out 
modo, ſed exemplum etiam 4 me petere; I would the Horſemen into all Quarters, and that he himſelf 
have you, O my Soldiers, dv as I do, and not would not be abſent from the Camp above three days. 
ſo much mind whar I fay ; and to take not your Theſe things being thus ſettled, none of his Fol- 
diſcipline ouly, bur your Patrern alſo from me. ſowers nagnes, Fo determination, by great. Fourneys 
And therefore the Party was like to be well up- he came to Vienna; where taking freſh Horſe, 
held ; foraſmuch as both the Prince and the Peo= whzch he had laid there many days before, he ceaſed. 
ple were ſo far engaged in the matter intended, either Night nor Day, until he came through the 
as by the reſemblance of an earneſt defire mighr Confines of the Hedui to the Lingones, where two 
anſwer the Meaſure of due proportion. Legions Wintered ; to the end if the Hedui ſhould 

undertake any thing againſt him, he might with 

ERS DE , ſpeed prevent it. Being there, he. ſent to the reſt 

| ' of the Legions, and brought them all to one place, 

CHAP. IV. before the Arverni could poſſibly have notice of it. 
Ceſar cometh into Galiia, and by a device getteth OBSERVATTIO N. 
ro his Army. | 

| $i upon his firſt entrance into Gal/ia, was To «buſe an | 
Ceſar. perplexed how to ger. ro his Army : And the £299 94) 


1 > St 
matter ſtood in ſuch Terms, as brought either hat ror 


Heſe things being told Czſar in Italy ; 
as ſoon as he underſtood that the matters 

' © in the City were by the Wiſdem of Pom- 
pey brought into better ſtate, he took his 


Tourney into Gallia, and being come thither he was 
much troubled how to get to his Army. For if he 


ſhould ſend for the Legions into the Province, he 


underſtood that they ſhould be certainly fought withal 
by the way, in his Abſence. If he himſelf ſhould 
go unto them, he doubted how he might ſafely com- 
mit his Perſon to any, although they were ſuch as 
were yet 4n Peace. In the mean time Lucterius of 
Cahors.being ſent againſt the Rutheni, doth eaſily 
unite that State to the Atverni: And proceeding 
further againſt the Nitiobriges and the Gabali, he 


received Hoſtages of both of them, and havin 


raiſed a great Power, he laboured to break into the 
Province, and to make towards Narbo. Which 
being known, Czar reſolved by all means to put 
him by that purpoſe, and went himſelf to Narbo. 
At his coming he encouraged ſuch as ſtood doubtful 
or timorous, and placed Garrifons among the Ru- 
theni, the Volſci, and about Natrbo, which were 
Frontier Places and near unto the Enemy , and 


commendablg 


the Legions or his own Perſon into hazard. For i « Gm- 
(as he faith) if he ſhould ſend for the Legions to 9%" 


come unto him, they ſhould doubtleſs be Fought 
withal by the way, which he was loath ro ad- 
venture, unleſs himſelf had been preſent : Or o- 
therwiſe if he himſelf had gone unto them, he 
doubred of rhe enterrainment of rhe Revolting 
Gauls, and might hive Overthrown his Army, 
by the loſs of his own Perſon. In this extre- 
mity- of Choice, he: reſolved upon his own Paſ- 
ſage to the Army, as leſs dangerous and more 
honourable, rather than to call rhe Legions 
our of their Winter-Quarters, where they ſtood 
as a Check to bridle the Infolency of the 
Murinous Gauls, and fo tro bring them to the 
hazard of Bartel, in fetching their General 
into the Field : Whereby he might have loſt 
rhe Victory before he had begun the Wars. 
And for his better fſafery in this Paſſage, he uſed 
this cunning. Having affured the Romany Pro- 
vince by ſtrong and frequent Garriſons on the 
Frontiers, . and removed Lu&erjus from thoſe 


Paris ; 


* Avergne. 
® La mon« 
ragne de 
Geneve. 


Vita Cafaris. 
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Plut. Craſſn3. tarch ſaith, b 


Parts ; gathering together ſuch ſupplies as he had 
brought with him our of 1:aly, with other Forces 
which he found in the Province, he went ſpeedily 
into the Territories of the * Arvern;, making a 
way over the Hill, * Gebenna, at ſuch a time of 
the year as made ir unpaſſable for any Forces, had 
they nor been led by Czfar ; only for this pur- 
os. to have it noiſed abroad, thar whereas Ver- 
cingetorix and the Arvernz had principally under- 
rook rhe Quarrel againſt rhe Romans, and made 
the of beginning a new War, Ceſar would firſt deal 
with them, and lay the weight thereof upon their 
ſhoulders, by calling their Fortunes firſt in queſti- 
on, to the end he might poſſeſs rhe World with 
an opinion of his preſence in that Country, and 
draw Vercingetorix back again to defend his State, 
whilſt he in the mean time did flip to his Army 
withour ſuſpicion or fear of peril : For ſtaying 
there no longer than might ſerve to give a ſuffici- 
ent colour to that prerence, and leaving thoſe 
Forces to execute the reft, and ro make good the 
ſecret of the Project, he conveyed himſelf ro his 
Army with ſuch ſpeed and celeriry, as doth yerifie 
the ſaying of Suetonius ; Quod perſape nuncios de 
ſe prevenit, that he often outwent the ordinary 
Meſſengers. 

Theſe blinds and falſe intentions, are of ſpe- 
cial uſe in matter of War, and ſerve as well ro 
get advantages upon an Enemy, as to clear a diff- 
culty by cleanly Evaſion : Neither is a Comman- 
der the leſs valued for fine conveyance in Milita 
Projects, but deſerveth rather greater honour for 
adding Art unto Valour, and ſupplanting the 
ſtrength of oppoſition with the ſleighr of Wir. 
| - Dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirit ? 

Who looks at Fraud or Valour in a Foe 
hath always been held a principle amongſt Men 
of War. And Li/ander his Counſel is the ſame 
in effect, thar where the Lion's skin will nor ſerve 
the turn, there take the Fox's. Carbo ſpake it to 
the commendation of Sy/a, that he had to do 
borh with a Lion and a Fox, bur he feared more 
his Fox's pate than his Lion's skin. Ir is reported 
that Hannibal excelled all orher of his time for 
abuſing the Enemy in marter of Straragem, for he 
never made fighr but with an addition of affiſtants, 
ſupporting Force with Arr, and the fury of Arms 
with the ſ{ubrilty of Wir. 

| Of late time amongſt other practices of this 
nature, the Treaty at Oftend-is moſt memorable, 
entertained onely to gain time: thar while ſpeech 
of Parlee was continued, and Pledges delivered 
to the Arch-Duke Albertus, for the ſafery of ſuch 
as were ſent into the Town to capitulate with the 
General, there might be time gained for the ſend- 
ing in of ſuch ſupplies of Men and Munition as 
were wanting, to make good the defence thereof : 
which were no ſooner taken in, bur the Treary 
proved a ftraragem of War. : ; 

In theſe foils and tricks of Wir, which at all 
times and in all ages have been highly eſteemed 
in Men of War, as ſpecial vertues beleeming the 
condition of a grear Commander, if it be de- 
manded how far a General may proceed in aby- 
fing an Enemy by deeds or words ; I cannot ſpeak 
diſtinctly ro the queſtion : bur ſure I am, thar 
Surena, Lieutenant-General of the Parthian Army, 
did his Maſter good ſetvice, in abuſing Craſſus 
the Roman General by fair promiſes ; or as Plu- 
foul Perjury, till in the end he 
brought his head ro be an actor in a Tragedy : 
albeir Surena never deſerved well of good report 
ſince that time. Howſoever, Men of civil Society 
ought not to draw this into uſe from the example 
of Soldiers, foraſmuch as it is a part of the pro- 
feffion of cutting of Throats, and hath no pre« 
ſcription bur in extremities of War. 
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CHAP. V. 


Vercingetorix beſiegeth Gergovia. Ceſar taketh in 
Vellaunodunum and Genabum. 


His being known, Vercingetorix brought 
back his Army again into the Country 

\. of the Biruriges, and thence marched to 
beſiege Gergovia, a Town held by the Boii, 
whom Caſar had left there after the Helverian 
War, and given the Furiſdition of the Town to 
the Hedui. Which brought Czſar into great per= 
plexity, whether he ſhould keep the 7% gp 7N one 
place for that time of Winter which remained, 
and fo ſuffer the ſtipendaries of the Hedui to be 
taken and ſpoiled, whereby all Gallia might take 
occaſion to revolt, foraſmuch as the Romans ſhould 
ſeem to afford no proteftion or countenance to their 
Friends ; or otherwiſe draw his Army out of their 
Winter quarters ſooner than was uſual, and there= 
by become ſubje&t to the difficulties of proviſion and 
carriage of Corn, Notwithſtanding it ſeemed bet= 
ter, and ſo he reſolved, rather to undergo all diffs 
culties, than by taking ſuch a ſcorn to loſe the 
good wills of all his followers. And therefore per= 


Cafes, 


ſuading the Hedut diligently to make ſupply of 


neceſſary Proviſions, he ſent to the Boii, to adver= 
tiſe them of his coming, to encourage them to 
continue Loyal , and nobly to reſiſt the aſſaults of 
the Enemy: and leaving two Legions with the 
Carriages of the whole Army at Agendicum, he 
marched towards the Boii. The next day coming 
to a Town of the Senones called Vellaunodunum, 
he determined to take it , to the end he might 
leave no Enemy behind him, which might hinder 
a ſpeedy ſupply of Viuals: and in twe days 
he incloſed 3t about with a Ditch and a Rampier. 
The third day ſome being ſent out touching the 
gioing up of the Town, he commanded all their 
Arms and their Cattel to be brought out, and ſix 
hundred Pledges to be delivered, Leaving C. Tre- 


bonius 2 Legate to ſee it performed ; he himſelf 


made all ſpeed towards Genabum in the Terri= 
tories of the Men of Chartres ; who as ſoon as 


they heard of the taking in of Vellaunodunum, 
perſuading themſelves the matter would not reſt ſo, 


they reſolved to put a ſtrong Garriſon into Gena= 


bum, Thither came Cxſar within two days, avid 
mncamping himſelf before the Town, the Evening 
drawing on, he put off the aſſault unto the next 
day, commanding the Soldiers to prepare in a rea- 
dineſs ſuch things as ſhould be neceſſary for that 
ſervice, And foraſmuch as the Town of Genabum 
had a Bridge leading over the River Loire, he 
feared left they of the Town would ſteal away-in 
the might : for prevention whereof he commanded 
two Legions to watch all night in Arms, The 
Townſmen a little before Midnight went out quiet= 
ly, and began to paſs over the River. Which be- 
ing diſcovered by the Scouts, Cxiar with the Le- 
gions which he had ready im Arms, burnt the 
Gates, and entring the Town took, it ; the greateſt 
number of the Enemy being taken, and a very 
few eſcaping, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the 
Bridge and the Way which ſhut in the multitude. 
The Town being ſacked and burned, and given for 
a Booty to the Soldiers, he carried his Army over 
the River Loire, into the Territories of the Bi- 
ruriges. 
The Fir OBSERVATION. 


T is a known and an approved ſaying. E mal:s 

L minimum eſt eligendum, of evils the leaft 1s t 
be choſen: bur in a vatiery of evils to be ab! 
to diſcern the difference, and ro chuſe rhe oo, 
ic 


—__ * 
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always provi- 


ded of four 
thuags. 


Plat: th m 
toe Life if 


Iuculls, 


Comment, 2, 


Hic labor, hoc opts, here's all the skill and work. 
Vrcingetorix beheging Gergovia (a Stipendary 
Town belonging ro the Hedu:, that of long time 
had ſerved the.Roman Empire,) at ſuch a rime of 
the year as would nor aftord proviſion of Victual 
tor the maintenance of an Army, but with great 
difficulty and inconvenience of Carriage and Con- 
voy ; Ceſar was much perplexed , whether he 
ſhould forbear ro ſuccour rhe Town and raiſe the 
fiege, or undergo the hazard of long and tedious 
Convoys. A martrer often falling into diſpute, al- 
rhough ir be in other terms, whether honeſty or 
honourable reſpect ought ro be preterred before 
private eaſe and particular commodity. Ceſar 
harh declared himſelf rouching this point, prefer- 
ring the honour of the People of Rome, as the 
Majeſty of their Empire, and the reputation which 
they deſired to hold, rouching affiſtance and pro- 
tection of their Friends, before any inconvenience 
which might happen ro their Army. And nor 
without good reaſons, which may be drawn as 
well from thee worthineſs of the cauſe, as from 
the danger of the effect : For duties of Vertue 
and reſpects of Honeſty, as the nobleſt parrs .of 
the mind, do not only challenge the ſervice of rhe 
inferiour faculrics of the Soul ; bur do alſo com- 
mand the Body and the caſualties thereof, in ſuch 
forr as is fitting the excellency of rheir Preroga- 
tive: for otherwiſe Vertue would find bur bare 
attendance, and mighr leave her Sceprer for want 
of Lawful Authority. And therefore Ceſar choſe 
rather ro adventure the Army upon the caſualries 
of hard Provifion , than ro blemiſh rhe Roman 
name with the infamy of Difloyalry. Which 
was leſs dangerous alſo in regard of the Effect: 
For where rhe Bond is of value, there the For- 
feiture is great: And it thar tie had been broken, 
and their opinion deceived touching the expeCcta- 
tion of affthance and help, all Galia might have 
had juſt cauſe of revolr, and difclaimed the Roman 
Government for non-proteCtion. To conclude 
then, let no Man deceive himſelf in the preſent 
benefir, which private reſpe& may bring upon the 
refuſal of honeſt regard, for rhe end will be a 
witneſs of the errour, and prove Honeſty to be 
the beſt Policy. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


ET is obſerved by ſome writers, that Ceſar never 

undertook any Action, or at the leaſt broughr 
it not to trial, but he firſt aſſured himſelf of rheſe 
four things. _ 

The firſt was proviſion of Victuals, as the very 
foundation of warlike expeditions, whereof I have 
already treated in the firſt Commentary : The 
difficulry whereof made him ſo doubtful ro un- 
dertake the relief of Gergovia. And doubtleſs 
wholoever goeth about any enterprize of War, 
withour certain means of Victual and Proviſion, 
muſt either carry an Army of Camelions that may 
tive by the Air, or intend nothing bur ro build 
Caſtles in the Air, or otherwiſe ſhall be ſure ro 
find his Enemy either in his boſom, or as the 
Proverb is in Plutarch, to leap on his 'Belly with 
both his Feet. | 

The'fecond thing was Proviſion, of all neceſſa- 
rics, which might be of uſe in thar ſervice : where- 
with he always ſo abounded, that there might ra- 
ther want, occaſion to uſe rhem, than;he be want- 
ing to anſwer,occafion. And theſe were the in- 
{truments whereby he made ſuch admirable works, 
ſuch Bridges, ſuch Mounts, ſuch Trenches, ſuch 
huge Armadoes, as -appeareth by the , Sea-fight 
with the Maritime Cities of Ga/za : According to 
which his former cuſtom, foraſmuch as rhe day 


COMMENTARIES. 


was far ſpent before he came to Genabum, he com- 
manded {uch rhings to be firred and had in a rea- 
dineſs, as might ſerve for the ſiege the next day. 
The third thing was an Army for rhe moſt 
part of old Soldiers, whom the Romans called 
Veteran:, Whereof he was likewiſe at this rime 
provided ; for the two Legions which were freſh 
and lately inrolled, he left at Agendicum with the 


Carriages, raking only the eld Soldiers for this 


ſervice, as knowing that in pugna uſum amplinus 


prodefſe quam vires, uſctulneſs is more ſerviceable 
in War than numbers. 

The fourth thing was the trial and experience 
of the Enemies Forces, which the former Vidto- 
ries aſſured him to be inferiour ro the Romans ; 
it being always a Rule in the Roman Dilcipline, 
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(as I have already noted,) by light and eafie Comment. t: 


Skirmiſhes, ro acquaint the Soldiers with the man- 
ner of the Enemies fight, Ne eos novum bellum, 
novus hoſtis terrerer, leſt a new kind of fighr, or 
Enemy might affright them ; as Livy faith. 


—_——— 


CHAP. VL 


Cafar takerh in Noviodunum, and beateth the Ene- 
my cotning to refcue the Town. 


ming, left the ſiege, and went to meet 
him. Czſar reſolved to take a Town lying 
in hs way in the Territories of the Bi- 
ruriges, called Noviodunum, Which they of the 
Town perceiving, ſent oug unto him.to beſeech him 
to ſpare them, and to give order for their ſafety. 
To the end therefore that he wat, ſpeed that bu= 
fineſs with as much celerity as he had accompliſh= 
ed former ſervices, he commanded them to brin 

out their Arms, their Horſe, and to deliver Pledges. 
Part of the Hoſtages being given, while the reſt 
were in delivering over, divers Centurions and. 4 
few Soldiers being admitted into the Town, to ſeek 
out their Weapons and their Horſes, the Horſemen 
of the Enemy, which marched before Vercingeto= 
rix's Army , were diſcovered afar off : Which the 


Townſmen had no ſooner perceived, and thereby con-" 


ceived ſome hope of relief , but they preſently took 
up a ſhout, and betook, themſelves to their Arms, 
y the Gates, and began to make good the Walls. 
The Centurions that were in the Town perceiving 
ſome new reſolution of the Gauls, with their Swords 
drawn, paſſeſtithemſelves of the Gates, and ſaved 
both themſelves and their Men - that were in the 
Town. Cxfſar commanded the Horſemen to be drawn 
out of the Camp, and to begin the Charge. And 
as they began to grve ground, he ſent four hun- 
dred German Horſemen to ſecond them, whom he 


Ercingerorix underſtanding of Cxfar's co- cafe: 


had reſolved to keep with him from the firſt : Who .. 


could no. way endure the aſſault, but were preſently 
put to flight ; and many of them being ſlain, the 
reſt retired back, to the Army. Upon their over= 
throw , the Townſmen were worſe affrighted than 
they were before ; and having apprehended ſuch as 
were thought to have ſtirred up the People, they 
brought them to Cxlar , and yielded themſelves 
unto him. Which being ended, Czſat marched to- 
wards the Town of Avaricum, which was the great- 
eſt and beſt fortified of all_ the, Towns in the Ter 
ritories of the Bituriges, and ſituate in the. moſt 
fertile part of the, Country; for that being taken 
in, he doubted not to: bring the whole State of the 
Biruriges eaſily into, his ſubjetion, 
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charged the Enemy with ſuch fury, that the Gauls; 
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raſmuch as nothing is more changeable than 

K the mind of Man, which (notwithſtanding:the 
low degree of baſeneſs wherein it often fitterh,) 
will as occaſion giveth way to revenge, readily 
amount to the height of 'Tyranny, and ſpare no 
labour ro cry quittance with an Enemy : It hath 
been thought expedient in the wiſdom of forego- 
ing ages, to pluck the wings of ſo mounting a 
bird, and to deprive an Enemy of ſuch means, 
as may give hope of liberty by muriny and revolt. 
The practice of the Romans in taking in any 
Town, was to leave them forceleſs, that howſo- 


be ſurely pared for ſcratching, and their Power 


confined to the circuit of their mind. For as 1t- 


appeareth by this and many other places of Ceſar, 
no Surrender of any Town was accepted, until 
they had delivered all their Arms, both offenſive 
and defenſive, with ſuch engines and. inſtruments 
of War as might any way make for the defence 
of-the ſame. Neither that only, bur ſuch Beaſts 
alſv, whether Horſe or Elephant, or any other 
whatſoever, as might any way advantage the uſe 
of thole Weapons. Which as it was a great diſ- 
may and weakning to the Enemy ; ſo was it ſhort 
of rhe third condition, commanding the delivery 


of ſo many Hoſtages or Pledges as were thoughr 
"Convenient, being the prime of their Youth, and 


the flower of rheir Manhood, and were as the 
marrow to their bones, and the finews ro that 
body. Whereby it came to paſs, that the rem- 
nant was much diſabled in i{trengrth, concerning 


' their number of Fighting Men ; and ſuch as were 


left had neirher Arms nor means to make reſiſtance. 

The Turk oblſerveth the ſame courſe with the 
Chriſtians,bur in a more cruel and barbarous man- 
ner: For he cometh duely at a certain rime, nor 
regarding any former demeanour, and leadeth a- 
way the flower of their Youth, to be inveſted in 
impiety and infidelity, and to be made Vaſſals of 
hearheniſh impurity. _ | 

Oftentimes we read, that a Conquered People 
were not only interdicted Arms, but rhe martrer 
alſo and the Arr whereby ſuch Arms were made 
and wrought: For where the People are grear, 


and Metal and Matter plenty, ir is a chance if 


Arrtificers be wanting to repair their loſs, and .ro 
refurniſh their Armory. Ar the ſiege of Carthage 
the Romans having taken away their Arms, they 
notwithſtanding , finding ſtore of Metal within 
the Town, cauſed Workmen to make every day 


' an hundred Targets and three hundred Swords,be- 


ſides Arrows and Caſting-ſlings, uſing Womens 
Hair for want of Hemp, and pulling down their 


| Houſes for Timber to build Shipping. Whereby 


we may perceive, that a General cannot be too 
careful to deprive an Enemy of all ſuch helps as 
may any way ſtrengthen his hand, or make way 
tro reſiſtance. | 


Sl 


CHAP. YEE 


Vercingetorix perſuadeth the Gauls to a new 
courſe of War. 


Ercingetorix having received ſo many 
loſſes one im the neck of another, * Vel- 
launodunum, * Genabum and * Novio- 

| dunum being taken, he calleth his Mn 


* Orleans. 79 Council, and tellerh them* that the War muſt 
” Noyon. 


be carried in another courſe than it hath been 
heretofore ; for they muſt endeavour by all means 


Ubfervations pon Cxsan's 


to keep the Romans from Forag, wuiuu convoy of 
Vitual : Which would eaſily be brought to paſs 
foraſmuch as they themſelves did abound im Horſe> 
men : And for that the time of the Tear did not 
yet ſerve to get Forage in the Field , the Enemy 
muſt neceſſarily ſeek it in Houſes and Barns, where- 
by the Foragers would dayly be cut off by their 
Horſemen, Moreover, for their | ſafety and defence 
they were to neplett their private Commodity : 
Their Houſes and their Villages were to be burnt 
up round about as far as Boia, whereſoever the 
- Soba might go to fetch their Forage. For 
themſelves they thought it reaſon that they ſhould 
make ſupply of Vittual and Proviſion , in whoſe 
poſſeſſions they were, and for whom they fought. By 
this means the Romans would never be able to 
endure that want as would befall them, or at the 
leaſt be conſlrained to fetch their Proviſions far 
off , with great danger and peril to themſelves : 
Neither did it make any matter whether they killed 
them or put them beſides their Carriages ; for 


_ without neceſſary ſupplies they were never able to 


hold War. And to conclude, ſuch Towns were like- 
wiſe to be ſet on fire, as by the ſtrength of their 
ſituation were not ſafe from danger, leſt they ſhould 
prove receptacles to linger and detraft the War, 
and ſerve the Romans for booty and ſupplies of 
Proviſion. And albeit theſe things might ſeem heavy 
and bitter ; yet they ought to eſteem it more pric- 
vous to have their Wives and their Children led 
away into ſervitude, and themſelves to be ſlain by 
the Sword of the Enemy : which doth neceſſarily 
fall upon a Conquered People. This opinion was 
generally approved by the conſent of all Men, and 
more than twenty Cities of the Bituriges were 
burnt in one day: the like was done in other 
States, great fires were to be ſeen in all parts. 
And although all Men took, it very grievouſly, yet 
they propounded this comfort unto themſelves, that 
the Enemy being by this means defeated, they 
ſhould quickly recover their loſſes. Touching Ava= 
ricum they $0 it in Common Council, whe- 
ther it ſhould be burnt or defended. . The Bituriges 
do proſtrate themſelves at the feet of all the Gauls, 
that they might not be forced to ſet on fire with 
their own hands, the faireſt City in all Gallia. 
being both an ornament and a ſtrength to their 
State ; they would eaſily defend it by the ſituation 
of the place, being incircled round about with a 


River and a Bog, and being acceſſible by one nar- 


row paſſage only. At length leave being granted 
them to ;Þ; ;t, Vercingetorix at firſt Jiffeeding 
them from it, and” afterwards yielding unto it, 
moved by the intreaty of the Gauls, and the com- 
miſeration of the common multitude ; and ſo a fit 
Garriſon was choſen to defend the Town. 
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I haye ſeen an Impreſe with a Circle, and a # :s « tori 


Hand with a ſharp Stile pointing towards the ter in f4- 
» lowing abuſe 
neſs, to hit 
that conyſe 
which may 
moſt advan 


centre with this Motro, Hic labor, hoc opus, this 
is a thing of work and labour ; ſignifying there- 
by, thar albeir rhe Area thereof were plainly and 
diſtinctly bounded, and the Diameter of no greaT 
length, :yer it was not an eafie matter to find the 
Centre, which 1s. the heart and.chiefeſt part of 
that figure. In like manner, there is no buſineſs 
or other courſe ſo eafe or plain, bur the Centre 
may be miſtaken, and the difficulry commonly 
reſteth in hitting that point, which giverh the 
circumference an equal and regular motion. 

The Gau/s were reſnlved to undertake ' the 
defence of their Country, and ro redeem their 
liberty ' with the hazard of their Lives : Bur it 


tage tt. 


ſeemerh they were miſtaken in the means, and - 
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ran a courſe far ſhort of the Centre. For Vercin- 
getorix perceiving the Romans dayly to get upon 
the Gauls, firſt by raking in one Town, ſecondly 
another, and laſtly of a third, he adviſed them ro 
ſer on fire all the Country Houſes, Villages and 
Towns for a great circuit round about, and ſo 


force the Romans to ferch their Forage and Pro- 


viſions far off, and undergo the difficulties of long 
Convoys, whereby the Gauls might make uſe of 
their multirude of Horſe, and keep the Romans 
without ſupplies of neceſſary Proviſions : And ſo 
they doubred not bur to give a ſpeedy end to that 
War. And this he took ro be the centre of that 
buſineſs, and the true uſe of their advantage. 

Polybius writeth, That M. Regulus having divers 
times overthrown the Carthaginians in Barrel, one 
Xantippus a Lacedemonian, clearly perceiving the 
cauſe of their often rours, began openly ro fay, 
Thar the Carthaginians were not overthrown by 
the Valour of the Romans, but by their own Igno- 
rance: For they exceeding the Romans in Horie 
and Elephants, had neglectedro fight in the Cham- 
paign, where their Cavalry mighr ſhew ir ſelf, but 
', Where the Foot 
Troops were of more force, and ſo the Romans 
had the advantage. Whereby the manner of the 
War being changed, and by the counſel of the 
pregnant Greek, brought from the Hills into the 
level of the Plain, the Carthaginians recovered all 
their former loſſes by one abſolute Victory. In 
like manner Hannibal finding himſelf ro exceed 
the Romans in ſtrength of Cavalry, did always 
endeavour to affront them in open and Champaign 
Countries ; and as often as the Romans durit meet 
him, he pur them to the worſe : Burt Fab:us per- 
ceiving the diſadvantage, kept himlelf always up- 
on the Hills, and in covert and uneven places, and 
ſo made the advantage of the place equal rhe mul- 
titude of the Enemies Horſemen. 

There is no greater ſcorn can rouch a Man of 
reputation and place, than to be thought nor ro 
underſtand his own buſineſs. For as Wiſdom is 
the excellency of humane narure, . {o doth wanr of 
Judgment deje&t Men to the condition of ſuch 
as Ariſtotle callerh Servants by Nature : whoſe 
Wir being roo weak to ſupport any weight, do 


 recompence that want with the ſervice of their 


body, and -are wholly employed in a Porter's 
occupation. Which Homer layeth upon Diomedes's 
Shoulders, with as fine conveyance as he doth 
the reſt of his inventions. For Ulyſſes and he 
going our on a Party to, do ſome Exploit up- 
on the Trojans, they carried themſelves ſo gal- 
lantly, that they fell ro ſhare King Rheſus's Cha- 
riot and Horſes. Ulyſſes preſently ſeized upon 
the Horſes, being of a delicate Thracian breed, 
and Driomedes ſeemed well contented with the 
Charior. But being to carry it, away , Palas 
adviſed him to ler it alone, left he might prove 
his Strengrh to be greater than his Wir, and 
yet nor find ſo much neither as would carry 
It away. | 

- Bur for theſe Directions which Vercingetorix 
pave unto the Gau!s, I referr the Reader ro the 
equel of the Hiſtory, wherein he ſhall find how 
they prevalled. | 


COMMENTARIES, 


Way fir for any great enterprize. 


CHAP. VII 


Ceſar befiegeth Avaricum, and is diſtreſſed for 
want of Corn. 


Ercingetorix followed Cxſar by ſmall and czar. 
| ' eaſie Fournies, and choſe a place to in- 


camp in, fortified about with Boos and 

Woods, fifteen miles diſtant from Ava- 
ricum : where he underſtood what was dove at 
Avaricum every hour of the day, and commanded 
likewiſe what he would have done. Hz: obſerved 
all ow Foraging and Harveſting, and 4:1 ſet uf- 
on ſuch as went far off upom any ſuch occaſion 
and incumbred them with preat incommeniencss 
albeit they took what courſe they could to meet 
with it, as to go out at uncertain times, and by 
unknown and unuſual ways. Czar incar,fing him- 
ſelf before that part of the Town which 15 not 
ſhut in with the River nor the Bog, and a+ d- 
ed but a narrow and ſtraight paſſage , began to 
make a Mount, to drive Viner, and to raiſe two 
Towers ; (for the nature of the place would not 
ſuffer him to incloſe it round about with a Ditch 
and a Rampier;) and. never reſted to admoniſh 
the Hedui and the Boii to bring in ſupplies of 
Corn ; Of whom the one, by reaſon of -# ſmall 
care and pains they took, did little help him ; the 
other, of no great ability, being a ſmall and a weak 
State, did quickly conſume all that rhey had, The 
Army was diſtreſſed for want of Corn, by reaſon 
of the poverty of the Boii, and the indiligence 
of the Hedui, together with the burning of the 
Houſes in the Country, in ſuch manner as they 
wanted Corn for many days together, and. ſuſtain- 
ed their lives. with Beaſts and Cattel which they 
had fetched a great. way off: And yet no one 
woice at all was heard to come from, them, un= 
worthy the Majeſty of the Roman Empire, and 
#heir former Viftories. And when ' as. Cazlar tid 
ſpeak unto the Legions ſeverally as they were in 
the Works, that if their wants were heavy and 
bitter unto them, he would leave off the Siege ; 
all of them with one voice deſired him not to do 
fo, for ſince they had ſo ſerv'd many years under 
his command, as they never had received any diſhc- 
nour , neither , had they at any time departed and 
left the buſineſs undone ; it would be '1mputed un- 


to them as an ignominy and diſgrace to leave thy 


Siege ; and that they bad rather undergo all diff- 
culties, than not to revenge the death of the Ci- 
tizens of Rome that by treachery were ſlain at 
Genabum. The ſame Speeches they delivered to 
the Centurions, and Tribuncs, to. be told Cxſar. 


The Fiſf OBSERVATION, 


| oF worth of a Soldier confiſterh in a diſpoſition ,. 
4 of Mind and Body, which maketh him apr $7”, 
to ſuffer and to. undergo the difficulties of War . {+ Valor. 


For ler his reſolution otherwiſe be never fo great 
and his Courage invincible in the day of Bartel; yer 
1f he fainr under the burthen of ſuch rediouſneſs as 
uſually atrendeth .upon warlike deſigns, he is no 
| Pindarus faith, 
that he uncerſtandeth not the War, that know- 
eth not thar the atchieving of one piece of ſeryice, 
is always accompanied with the {ufferance of 
another difficulty as great as that which was firſt in- 
rended. Et facere, & pati fortia, Romanum eſt. Jt 


was the peculiar commendation of the Roman Peo- 


ple, patiently ro endure the extremiries.of warfare : 


which made the Vol/c: to cry out, That either 


rhey muſt forſwear Arms, and forger to make War, 
and receive the Yoak - Thraldom and Bondage ; 
| ane 


L 
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Livy. lib. 6. 


Plat, Craſſus. 


Boterus di 
Principe. 


aut 1s quibuſcum de imperio certetur, nec virtute, 
nec patientia, nec diſciplina rei militaris cedendum ; 
or elſe they muſt thew themſelves no ways infe- 
riour to their Antagoniſts, either in Valour, or 
Sufferance, or Military Diſcipline. Appian for- 
gerteth not to ſay, that the Roman Empire was 
raiſed to ſuch Greatneſs, not by Fortune or good 
Luck, but by mcer Valour, and patient enduring 
of Hardneſs and Want. Which is the ſelf-ſame 
which Craſſus in his Sorrow uttered to his Soldiers, 
who neither did nor ſpake many things well: 
For as Plutarch rightly cenſureth him our of rhe 
Comical Poet, he was 


A good Man, any way elſe but in Wars. 


The Empire of Rome ( faith he) came not to 
that Greatneſs which it now poſleſſeth by good 
Forrune only, bur by JO and conſtant ſuffer- 
ing of Trouble and Adverfity ; never yielding or 
giving place to any danger. 

Some Italian Writers are of an Opinion, Thar 
the rwo chiefeſt parts of a Soldier's Valour and 
Sufferance, are in theſe Times divided unto two 
Narions, the French and the Spaniard : The Spa- 
niard making War rather by Sufferance than by 
violence of Affaults ; and the French imparient of 
delay, and furious in Afaults : So that according 
to his Opinion, a Spaniard and a French-Man 
will make one good Soldier. Touching the 
Spaniard, T cannor deny but that he hath the 
name of one of the beſt Soldiers in Chriſtendom, 
and I do gladly allow all that Vertue can Chal- 
lenge, for Truth will prevail againſt all Aﬀecti- 
on : yet I may fay thus much on the behalf 
of our own People, That we have ſeldom loſt 
Honour in confronting any Nation. Concerning 
the Sufferance, and patient enduring of Hardneſs, 
which is ſaid to be in the Spaniard, being able to 
live long with a little, it may peradventure not 
unfirly be attributed ro the property of their 
Country, and the nature of their Climate, which 
will not bear nor digeſt ſuch plenty of Food ; as 
is required in Colder Countries : And thereupon 
being born to ſo weak a digeſtion, they are as 
well ſatisfied with a Root or a Sallet,as others with 
better plenty of Food ; and therein they go be- 
yond other Nations. Of the French I ſay no- 
thing, bur leave them to make good the Opinion 
of the Italian Writer. 

Suetonius Witneſſeth of Cuſar, That he him- 
ſelf was laboris ultra fidem patiens, one that en- 
dured toil beyond belief, whereby he might the 
berter move his Army to endure with patience 
the difficulties of the Siege : And yer {o arrifict- 
ally, as he ſeemed rather willing to leave it un- 
effected, than to impoſe any burthen upon them, 
which they themſelves ſhould be unwilling ro 
bear ; the rather to draw the Legions to en- 
gage themſelves therein, by denying to forſake 
it, than to caſt thar upon them, which rheir un« 
willingneſs might eaſily have pur off. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


WE may further obſerve the means the Sol- 
diers uſed to acquaint Ceſar with their de- 
fires, which was by the Tribunes and Centuri- 
ons. For as theſe were: mediate Officers be- 
rween the General and them, and delivered the 
Mandates and Directions of the Emperor to 


the Soldier ; ſo did rhe Soldiers uſe their help ro 


make known unro him their Requeſts ; as be- 
ſides this place may appear in the Firſt Com- 
mentary, Where they delired to give him fariſ- 
faction touching the fear they had con- 


Obſervations upon Cxsan's 


ceived of Arioviſtus and the Germans, which 
they likewiſe did by the Centurians and Tri- 
bunes. 


CHAP. IX. 


Ceſar leaveth the Siege, and goeth to take the 


Enemy upon advantage ; bur returneth again 
withour 


ighting. 


Hen the Towers began to approach near 
unto the Walls, Calar underſtood by 
the Captives, that Vercingetorix 


having conſumed all his Proviſion of 


Forage, had removed his Camp nearer to Avaricum, 
and that he himſelf was gone with the Cavalry, and 
ſuch ready Footmen as were accuſtomed to Fight a= 
mong the Horſemen, to lye in ambuſh in that place 
where he thought our Men would come a Foragin 
the next day. Which being known, ſetting forward 
about Midnight in ſilence, in the Morning he came 
to the Enemies Camp. They having ſpeedy adver= 
tiſement, by their Scouts, of Czſar's coming, did 
hide their Carriages in the Woods, and drew up 
all their Forces in an eminent and open place. 
Vnich being told Czar, he Commanded the Bag= 
$age to be ſpeedily laid together, and their Arms to 
e made ready. There was a Hill of a gentle riſmg 
From the bottom to the top, encompaſſed round about 
with a difficult and troubleſome Bog of fifty Foot in 
breadth. Upon this Hill, the Bridge being broken, 
the Gauls kept themſelves, truſting to the ſtrength 
of the place, and being diſtributed into Companies, 
according to their ſeveral States, they kept all the 
Fords and Paſſages of the Bog with Watches, with 
this Reſolution, that if the * Anouk did paſs over 
the Bog, they might eaſily, from the higher ground, 
keep them under, as they ſtuck, in the Mire, who 
little reckoning of ſo ſmall a diſtance, would deem 


the Fight to be upon equal Terms , whereas they 


themſelves well-knowing the inequality of the Con- 
dition, did make but a vain and idle Oftentation. 
The Soldiers diſdaining that the Enemy could endure 
their preſence ſo near at hand, and requiring the 
Sg of Battel, Cxſar acquainted them with what 

trament, and loſs of many Valiant Men, the Vi- 
tory muſt at that time be bought, who being. ſo re= 
ſolute, that they refuſed no m—_— to purchaſe him 


Honour, he might well be condemned of great In-. 


gratitude and Villainy, if their Lives were not dearer 
unto him than his own Safety : And ſo comforting 
the Soldiers, he brought them back. again the ſame 
day into the Camp, and gave order for ſuch things 
as were requiſite for the Siege of the Town. 


OBSERV ATION. 


His Chapter hath divers ſpecial particulars 
worthy obſervation. The firſt is, The op- 
portunity which Ceſar rook to viſit the Army of 
the Gauls, when Vercingetorix was abſent, and 
gone to lie in Ambuſh for the Roman Foragers : 
Which was a Cavear to Vercingetorix, not to be 
ro00 buſie with the Roman Convoys, left his ab- 
ſence might draw on ſuch an inconvenience, as 
might make him repent for going a Birding. 
he ſecond is, the inequality which rhe ad- 
vantage of the place giverh ro a Parry : Which 
I have abeady bþ ofren ſpoken of, as I am al- 
moſt weary to repeat it; and the rather, for thar 
I have produced this paſſage in the former Book, 
to ſignifie the benefit of ſuch an advantage. Yer 
foraſmuch as it is ſo pregnant to rhar effect, as 


may 


Caſar. 


, 
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may well deſerve a double conſideration, and 
was alſo produced by Ceſar himſelf upon occa- 
fion at Gergovia, give me leave to note how 
much it ſwayeth to counterpoiſe the want of the 
adverſe Party. Wherein, as it cannot be denied, 
bur thar it may give ſuch help as may make a 
ſmall number equal a far greater proportion of 
Men ; ſo in Ceſar's Judgment it countervaileth 
the abſence of the General, and maketh the Bo- 
dy perfect wirhour the Head. Neither were 


zhe abſence of they weakened only with the abſence of their 


the General. 


Czſar. 


General ; but their Cavalry , wherein they ſo 
much truſted, was abſent likewiſe ; and yet more 
than that roo, by how much the Roman Legions 
excelled the Gauls in Valour and Proweſs of Arms: 
Which being all pur together, is no ſmall advan- 
rage. For doubtleſs, if the matter had ſtood 
upon equal terms touching the place, neither the 
preſence of Vercingetorix , nor the addition of 
rheir Cavalry to affift them, had hindered the 
Bartel, or rurned the Romans back to their Camp. 

The third thing is, the moderation which he 
ſhewed, forbearing tro Fight, the Gauls inſolently 
vaunting , and the Roman Soldiers fretting and 
diſdaining the Enemies Pride : Whereby he ſer- 
tled ſuch a confidence of his Directions in the 
Minds of his Men, by ſhunning the peril of ap- 
parent danger which might fall upon them 1n 
particular, as afterwards they would make no 


queſtion of his Commands, bur rake them as the 


only means of their Safety, being never better 
aſſured than in performing whar he Commanded. 
The practice of later Times hath not ſo well de- 
ſerved thar Vertue, bur hath often ſhewed it ſelf 
more prodigal of Blood, as though Men were 
made only ro fill up Ditches, and ro be the wo- 
ful Executioners of other Men's Raſhneſs. 

The laſt thing is, the making ready of their 
Weapons, Arma expedirs juſſit, Concerning 
which point, we muſt underſtand that the Romans 
always carried their 'Targets in Caſes, and did 
hang their Helmers ar their Backs, and fitted 
their Piles as might be moſt convenient with the 
reſt of their Carriages. And therefore when- 
ſoever rhey were to give Batrel, rhey were firſt 
to put on their Helmets, ro uncaſe rheir Targets, 
ro fit their Piles, and ro make them ready for 
the Charge : And this was called Arma expedzre. 


————_ 
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CHAPF.-a 


Vercingetorix excuſeth himſelf ro rhe Gau!ls for 
his Abſence. 

Ercingetorix returning back, to the Army, 
was accuſed of Treafn : In that he had 
removed his Camp near unto the Ro- 

mans ; and further, that he had gone 
away from it, and took all the Cavalry with ham; 
that he had deft ſo great an Army without any one 
to Command it ; that upon his departure the Ro- 
mans ſhould come ſo opportunely and ſo ſpeedily : 
For all theſe things could not fall out by chance 
without Counſel and DireFtion : It feemed he had 
rather have the Kingdom of Gallia , by a grant 
from Cxlar, than by their Means and Gift. Being 
thus Charged, he anſwereth, That he removed the 
Camp for want of Forage, they themſelves deſiring 
it. "He came near into the Romans, being led 
thereunto by the opportunity of the place, which was 
ſuch as might defend it ſelf by its own Strength ; 


COMMENTARIES. 


to Fight, which he knew they all defired, as not able 
long to endure any labour. If the Romans came 
by chance, they were to thank Fortune ; if by any 
Man's Dire&ion, they were beholding unto him that 
had brought them, where they might from the 
higher ground, both ſee how ſmall a number they 
were, and contemn their Valour ; who not daring ts 
Fight, did ſhamefully return into their Camp. Ie 
deſired to receive no Imperial Dignity by Treachery 
From Czlar, which he might otherwiſe have by law= 
ful Vittory, which was now moſt certain and ſure, 
both to himſelf and the reſt of the Gauls. And 
for that Authority which he had received from them: 
he was ready to give it up into their hands again, 
if they thought the Honour which they gave him to be 
greater than the help and ſafety which they received 
from him. And to the end you may underſtand 
theſe things to be truly delivered by me ( ſaith he ) 
hear the Roman Soldiers. And therewithal he 
brought forth Servants which were taken Foraging 
a few days before, miſerably tormented with Famine 
and Irons. They being taught before-hand what to 
anſwer, ſaid they\ were Lepionary Soldiers, and had 
ſtole out of the Camp to ſee if they could meet with 
any Corn or Cattel in the Fields : The whole Army 
ſuffered the like Penury, and Mens Strength Vegan 
to fail them, inſomuch that they were not able to 
undergo any Labour : And therefore their General 
had reſolved, That if he prevailed not againſt the 
Town, he would withdraw his Army within Three 


days. Theſe Benefits ( ſaith ' Vercingetorix ) you 


have of me, whom you accuſe of Treaſon : For by my 
means, without ſhedding of your Blood, you ſee ſo 
great a Conquerins Army almoſt conſumed with 
Hunger ; and by me it 1s provided, That when they 
fly from hence, no State ſhall receive them into 
their Territories, The whole multitude a pplauded 
his Speech, by ſhaking and ſtriking their hands to- 
gether, as their manner 5 in ſuch caſes, commendin 
Vercingetorix for 4 great Soldier, whoſe Loyalty, as 
7t was not to be diſtruſted, ſo the War could.not have 
been carried with better direficns. They agreed fur- 
ther to ſend 10000 choice Men out of all their Forces 
into the Town, as not thinking it fit to commit the 
common ſafety of Gallia only to the Biruriges, for 
they were perſwaded that the Summ of all the Vi- 
fory conſiſted in making good that Town apainſt the 
Romans, | 


OBSERVATION. 


A Mulritude is Bellua multorum capitum ( as 

one ſaith) an unreaſonable Beaſt of many 
Heads, apr to receive froward and perverſe In- 
citements, and hard to be drawn to better Un- 
derſtanding, Jealous, Imparienr, Treacherous, 
Unconſtanr, an Inſtrument for a wicked Spirit, 
and ſooner moved to Miſchief by Ther/ites, than 
reclaimed ro Verrue by the Authoriry of Agamem- 
z0n, or the Eloquence of Ulyſſes, or the Wiſdom 
of Neſtor, more turbulent rhan the raging, either 
of the Sea, or of a devouring Fire. And there- 
fore they may well go togerher to make a tripli- 
city of Evils, according to the ſaying, Ignis, mare, 
populus, tria mala ; Fire, the Seat and the rabble 

ulrirude are three Evils. 

Vercingetorixz had both his hands full in this 
Service, for his cate was no leſs to keep the Gauls 
from being diſtaſted, than ro make his Parry 
good againſt Ceſar. Ir is diſputed, rouching the 
Government of a multitude, whether it be fitter 
to be ſevere or obſequious. Tacitus ſaith peremp- 
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Horace. 


The Cavalry was of no uſe in a boggy place, but 
might do good Service there where it went. He left 
no Man to Command the Army of purpoſe, leſt by 
the perſmaſion of the multitude he ſhould be forced 


torily, that In multitudine regenda plus pena quam pr" 
obſequium valet ; foul means does more than ho Rh 
fair ro the governing of a mulritude. Bur he «veil s gs 
ueronns ſuch a multitude as are ſubject ro 2,18 2 

2 their 
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their Commander, either by ancient Service, or 
the intereſt of regal Authoriry, whereby they are 
tied ro Obedience by hereditary Duty, and can- 
not refuſe rhat which Cuſtom preſcribeth, For 
otherwiſe, where the People ſtand free from ſuch 
Bonds, and have ſubmitted themſelves tro Govern- 
ment for ſome ſpecial Service, their Clemency or 
obſequious ſmoothing prevaileth more than the 
ſeverity of Command : According ro the ſaying, 
Homines duci volunt, non cogi ; Men will be led 
by fair means, not compelled. Upon a diffention 
which happened at Rome, berween the People 
and the Senate, the People were preſently ſent 
into the Field under the leading of two Senators, 
Quintius and Appins Claudius. Appins, by reaſon 
of his Cruelty and Severiry, was not obeyed by 
his Soldiers, bur forſook his Province, and re- 
turned non proficient, they will 'do nothing : 
Quintius being courteous and benign, had an obe- 
dient Army, and came home a Conquerour. In. 
the like rerms did Vercinpetorix ſtand with the 
Gauls, who, not long before, were all of equal 
Aurhority, and for the defence of the common 
Cauſe had ſubmitted themſelves ro Order and 


_ Government : And therefore he carried himſelf 
. accordingly, but with ſome cunning too, for he 


Czar. 
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made no ſcruple to abuſe rhe Beaſt, and to pre- 
ſent them with a lefſon of deceit, raught ro ol 
vants and Roman Slaves, as the confeflion of Le- 
gionary Soldiers, which is a liberty that hath 
ever been allowed to ſuch as had the managing 
of an unruly Multirude, who have made as much 
uſe of the falſe Rein, as rhe Bir or rhe Spur, or 
any other help belonging to rhar Arr. 


CHAP. XL 


Ceſar continueth the Siege at Avaricum, and de- 

{cribeth the Walls of rhe Towns in Gala. 
*  Y the ſingular Valour of our Soldiers all the 
Counſels and Devices of the Gauls were 
BY made void and of none effeF. For they are 
a Nation of great dexterity, apt to imitate 
and make any thing which they ſee other Men do 
before them : For they turned afide the Hooks with 
Ropes, and drew them into the Town with Engines : 
They withdrew the Earth from the Mount with 
Mines, with their great Skill , by reaſon of their 
Iron Mines, wherein they are much prafiiſed : They 
ſet up Towers upon every part of the Wall, and co- 


 vered them with Raw Hides : They Sallied out of the 


Town Night and Day, and either ſet fire to the 
Mount, or aſſaulted the Soldiers as they were at 
Work : They did every day make their Towers equal 
to that height of our Towers, which the daily en- 


. creaſe of the Mount had added to their height : 


They hindred the open Trenches, and kept them from 


approaching the Walls with ſharp burned Stakes, 


caſt into them with hot Pitch and with great Stones. 
All their Walls are almoſt of this faſhion : Long 
ftrait Beams are placed upon the ground, with an 
equal diſtance of Two Foot one from another, and 
bound together on the inſide of the Wall, and faſtned 
with great ſtore of Earth : The diſtances between 


| the Beams are filled and fitted with great Stones in 


the Front of the Wall. Theſe being thus placed and 
faſtned with Mortar, another ſuch a courſe is laid 
upon that, keeping always the ſame diftance, ſo as 
one Beam be not laid upon another, but in the ſe- 
cond rank, placing them upon the diſtances filled up 
with Stones, and ſo forward until the Wall be 


raiſed to the due heig!:t. This faſhion, as it is a 
work not deformed cither in ſhew or variety, ob= 
ſerving alternate courſes of Beams and Stones, which 
heep their Order by even Lines ; ſo 1s it profitable 
fe and very much advantaging the defence of the 
Town : For as the Stone keeps it from burning, ſo 
doth the Wood from the :violence of the Ram, for- 
aſmuch as the Beams are for the moſt part Forty 
Foot long, and can neither be broken nor pull'd 
out. 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


fab Chaprer doth in ſome parr expreſs the Ti «ſe and 
manner of their Siege in ancient time, and 7” uf 
the means which the defendant had to fruſtrate ;, Beſeging 
the Affaults and Approaches of the Enemy. Be- and dfendin 


ſides the Ram which the Romans uſed to ſhake 79" 


and overthrow the Wall (whereof I have already 
ſpoken) they had commonly great Hooks of 
Iron to catch hold of a Turrer, and to pull it over 
the Wall, or to pull down the Paraper, or to di- 
ſturb any Work which was to be made upon the 
Wall. "Theſe Hooks were uſed by the Legionary 
Soldiers, being covered with Vines in the ſame 
manner as they handled the Ram: And were 
averted and pur off by the ingenious practices of 
the Gauls, with Ropes caſt and enſnared abour 
them, and then by force of Engines drawn into 
the Town. In like manner the open Trenches, 
by which the Romans made their approaches to 
the Wall, were anſwered from the Town with 
Stakes or Piles, hardned at rhe end with Fire, 
and rhen caſt into them ro hinder ſuch as were art 
work , together with ſeething Pitch and grear 
Stones. Fre, as the Romans raiſed their 
Mount, and brought marter unto it to enlarge it 
in breadth and height, ſo did rhe Gawls under- 
mine ir, and drew the Earth away, or ſer it on 
Fire to burn it: For as I have already noted 
in the deſcription of a Mount, it was made as 
well with Wood and Timber, as with Earth and 
Stones. 
Turrers and Towers, and covered them with raw 
Hides ro keep them from burning : And as the 
Romans mounted in height with their Turrets 
and Engines, ſo the Gauls raiſed their Towers 
anſwerable unto them, that in the -defence of 
the Town they might Fighr with equal adyan- 
rage. 

And -rhus they proceeded both in the offen- 
five and defenſive part, as far as either Valour 
or Wir could improve thoſe means which were 
then in uſe in Befieging a Town. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


TT was the uſe of all Nations to Forrifie their 

. ſtrong Towns with ſuch Walls as mighr make 
beſt defence againſt rhe praCtice of thoſe Times 
wherein they lived, rouching the Taking and Be- 
ſieging of Towns. So the Gauls, as ir appear- 
eth by Ceſar, raiſed their Walls. of Wood and 
Stone, laid in mutual courſes one with another, 
that the Wood might make void the violence of 
the Ram, and the Stone keep it from burning 
with Fire, which in thoſe days were the means 
to aſſault and overthrow a Wall. In theſe Times 
the Walls of Strong and Forrified Towns are 


They ftrengthned their Walls with 


Te manner if . 
Fortification 


only made and railed of Earth, as the beſt de- ;, ,/ in tluſ 
fence againſt the fury of the Artillery. Burt tor- day. 


aſmuch as the old manner of Fortificarion is here 
in part delivered by Czſar, give me leave to ipeak 
a word or two touching the Forrifications of theie 
Times, 

And 


{ 
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Etifications 
defined. 


(wculgr 
Forms... 


Trangular 
Forts, 


Yuadrangle 
Forts, 


Five-ſided and Is 


ſix-ſided For- 
treſſes. 


Forts in a 
Þlamn level, 


Advantages. 


Diſadvanta- 
es: 


Fort $4 4 
au, | 
Advantages, 


Diſaduanta. 
ts, 


And firſt touching the arr it ſelf, in reſpe& of 
the martrer and the manner, it is a member of 
Archite&ure, bur the end 1s military : For tro 
fortific is nothing elſe but to make a Building an- 
{werable to neceffiry and the occurrences of War. 
Neither is it the end of Fortification to make a 
Place incxpugnable, or impoſflible to be raken, for 
ſo it were Ars Artium, but to reduce it to a 
good and reafonable defence. 

Whereſoever then any ſuch defence is requi- 
red, the myſtery of Fortification 1s to raiſe fach 
a Fort, and to apply ſuch a Figure, anſwering the 


quality and ſituation of that place, as may give 


greateſt ſtrengrh thereunto : For as all places are 
not capable in the diſpoſition of their beſt ſtrengrh 
of all forts of Figures, ſo there is a difference of 
ftrength berween this and- that Figure. And as 
the place wanteth the adyantage of Nature for 
its own defence, fo is it requiſite it ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with the beſt means and commodities borh 
to annoy the Enemy, and tro defend its own 
People. And in thar reſpect all circular Forms, 
as compounded of parts of one and the ſame na- 
rure, are unfit for Fortification : For where a 
Forr ought ſo ro be diſpoſed, that it may have as 
many hands to ſtrike 2s Brzareus and as a Hydra 
never to want a head, it is neceflary that the Fi- 
gure thereof be of different and unlike parts, as 
apt ro work divers effects. For unleſs it be able 
tro' diſcover afar off, tro command the Country 
abour as far as rhe Artillery will play, ro ſtop 
the paſſages, to hinder approaches and aflaults, 
to damnifie the Enemy at hand and afar off, 
ſomerimes with the Artillery, ſomerimes with 
Small Shor, ſomerimes with Fire-works, and o0- 
ther rimes by Sallies, it hath nor thar perfeion 
as is requiſite. | 

Admitting therefore compoſition of parts, next 
unto the Circle of the triangular Fortreſs is moſt 
unperfect ; firſt in regard it is a Figure of leſs 
Capacity than any other of equal. bounds, which 
is a great inconvenience in a Hold, when the Sol- 
diers ſhall be pinn'd up for wanr of room, and 
through the ſtreightneſs of the place, nor to be 
able ro avoid confuſion. Secondly, the Bulwarks 
of all ſuch triangular Fortreſſes, have always ſuch 
ſharp Cantons as are cafily ſubject to breaking, 
which giveth the Enemy means to approach them 
wirhour diſturbance from the Forr. 

The Quadrangle Fortreſs hath almoſt the ſame 


| imperfection of Angles as rhe Triangle hath, 


bur is more ſpacious within, and of grearer Ca- 
City. 

ARG rherefore Pentagons or Hexagons, or a- 
ny other that hath more Angles, is fitteſt for For- 
rification, ( underſtanding rhe place to be capable 
of them, ) as being of a greater content, and ha- 
ving their Angles more obruſe, and by conſequence 
more ſolid and ſtrong. | 

A plain champain level doth admir all ſorts of 
Figures, and. may take the beſt; having theſe 
advantages : Ir eaſily hindererh'an Enemy from 
approaching near unto it, or encamping before 
it, and is not ſubject to Mines, by reaſon of the 
water riſing in ſuch leyels. But on the other 
fide, a ſmall Troop will befiege it, and Battery 
may be laid to divers places of it: Ir is always 
ſubject ro Mounts of Earth, and neederh many 
Pibraki, Ditches, and much coſt ro keep it. 

A Fortreſs upon a Hill hath theſe advanrages : 
an Enemy can hardly lodge near unto it, or lay 
bartery againſt it ; it requireth more Men ro be- 
fiege ir, and 1s not ſubject tro Mounts. "The dif- 
advantages are, that it is not in our choice to 


-make 1t in the beſt Form” of ſtrength, bur muſt 


give it ſuch a Figure as may beſt fir rhe Place, be- 


/ 
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ing ſometimes roo Iarge and ſpacious, and ſome- 
rimes too ftrair. The Enemies Artillery hath 
greater force againſt ir playing upward, and rhe 


Artillery of the Fort playeth not ſo ſure down- 
ward. 


The Strength of all Forts are the Bulwarks T* frexth of 


from whence the Artillery playeth ; rhe _ OP 
ments to the Bulwarks are the Ravelins, the Plat- 
forms, the Caſmates, and” the Cavalero's. The 
Walls are made in ſcarp catiting inwards, the bet- 
ter to bear the weight of the Earth, with rhis pro- 
portion, thart to every five foot and half, or fix foot 
in height, there be one foot allowed in ſcarp. 
The Counterſcarp is another Wall outward to the 
firſt, and flopeth inward in the ſame manner as 
rhe former. 

And .chus much rouching the general view of 
Fortification, which is as much as may well: be 
comprehended in theſe ſhort Obſervations, reſer- 
ving the further conſideration thereof to a parti- 
cular Treariſe by ir ſelf, 


C.H-A F. - AI. 


The Siege of- Avaricum continued. 


| He Siege being hindered by ſo many diſtur= ca. 


bances, and the Soldiers affiited all the 

time with cold and continual Rain, 

yet they overcame all theſe letts with con- 
tinual labour, and in five and twenty Days they raiſ- 
ed a Mount of three hundred and thirty Foot in 
breadth, and fourſcore in veigpt IWhen it came 
almoſt to touch the Wall, Czlar himſelf attending 
the work, as his Cuſtom was, and encouraging the 
Soldiers to omit no time from the ſame: A little 
before the third Watch of the Night, the Mount 
was ſeen to ſmoak , the Enemy having ſet it on fire 
with a Mine. And at the ſame inſtant of time, 
a Shout being taken up by them that ſtood upon the 
Wall, they made a Sally out at two Gates on both 
ſides the Towers. Some caſt Fire-brauds and qry 
matter from the Wall unto the Mount, pouring Pitch 
and other things to nouriſh the Fire ; that. no Man 
knew whither to run firſt, or where 'to give help. 
Notwithſtanding foraſmuch as Czfar had appointed 
two Legions by turns to watch before the Camp, 
and two other to follow the Works, it happened, and 
that quickly, that ſome were ready to confront the 
Sallies and others to draw back the Towers from the 
Front of the Mount, and to cut the Mount aſunder 
the whole Multitude coming out of the Camp to 
quench the Fire, The reſt of the Night being Now 
ſpent, the Fight continued every where, and ever 
the Enemy took, new Spirits and had hope of Vifory 
the rather becauſe they ſaw the Sheds or Hovels be- 
longing to the Towers burnt, and that the Soldiers 
could not come near the ſaid Towers to manase 
them as was fitting, without ſhelter and Covert, 
and that they ever ſent freſh Men to take the Rooms 
of ſuch as were weary and over-laboured :  Suppoſing 
the ſafety of all Gallia to conſiſt in that inſtant of 
of time, There happened, our ſelves beholding it, an 
accident worthy memory, which I think, not fit to 
omit. © A certain Gaul before the Gate of the Town, 
caſting with his hands Balls of Tallow and Pitch 
to increaſe the Fire, right over againſt the Tower, 
was ſhot through the right ſide with a Croſs-Bow, 
and fell down dacad. One that flood next him ſiept 
over him and began to do the like ſervice ; He like- 
wiſe was ſlain with a. Shot out of a Croſs-bow, Him 
a Third Man ſucceeded ; and the Third, a Fourth. 
Neither was the Place forſaken, until the Mount was 
quenched, the Enemy removed, and the Fight ceaſed. 
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Waether there 
need not as 


many Men to © 


defend a 
Town, as to 
beficge tt. 


The defence of 


Obſervations 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


T were a matter worthy obſervation to confi- 

der, whether there need not as many Men to 
defend a Town as to beſiege it. Which at the 
frſt fight may peradventure ſeem frivolous : For- 


aſmuch as the defendants, are but ro make good 
the place which they hold, and to ſtand only 
upon their defenfive Guard, havihg the advantage 
of rhe _ the ſhelter of the Walls, rhe ſtrength 
of rhe Ditch, and many other like helps for their 
defence and fafety ; whereas the Afailant is tro 
ſtrive + nr all rheſe advantages, and to oppoſe 
himſelf ro the danger of fo many difficulties. Byr 
if we look a little nearer into the matter, and 
conſider the ſervice to be performed on either 
part, we ſhall find, that ro ſay, As many Men 
are neceſlary to defend a "Town as to befiege it, 
1s no Paradox. | | 


For the berter underſtanding thereof, we are 


« Town con- tO know, that the defence of a 'Town touching 


fſteth in four 


Points. 


matter of fight, conſiſteth chiefly in theſe four 
Points. Firſt, in manning and making gcod 
all parts of the Wall. For if the defendant be 
nor able to ſtrengrhen all parts with a competenr 
Force, then he hath nor Men cnough to defend 
rhe Town ; foraſmuch as all parts are ſubject ro 
afſaulr, and what part ſoever is not made good, 
that lieth open to an Enemy : Or otherwiſe if the 
Affaulr be only to be made ar a Breach, the reſt of 
the Wall being ſtrong enough to defend ir ſelf, 
rhere is required a competent ſtrength within 
the Town to defend that Breach. In this point 
there is little difference touching a competent 
number of Men between rhe Afailant and the 
Defendant : For if he thar layeth fiege ro a Town 
hath Men enough to affaulr all parts ar one in- 
ſtant, the Enemy muſt have an anſwerable pro- 
portion to defend all ; or if he have no uſe of 
more Men than may ſerve to give an affault 
at a breach, the Defendant muſt have the like 
proportion for the defence of the Breach. 

The ſecond point is, in relieving wearied Men, 


cither fighting or working with freſh ſupplies ro | 


. continue that buſineſs, as oftentimes ir fallerh 


out in the Siege of a Town. Wherein likewiſe 
there is ſmall or no difference touching an equalt- 
ty berween both Parties. For if the Defendant 
be not as well able to relieve his wearied Soldi- 
ers with freſh ſupplies, as the Enemy. 1s to con- 
tinue the afſaulr, the Town may quickly have a 
new Maſter. | ; 
The third point is, in defeating and making 
void ſuch works as the Enemy ſhall make againſt 
the Town, as Mounts, Mines, Approaches, and 
ſuch like inconveniences ; which being ſuffered 
ro go on Without oppoſition and prevention, rhe 
Town cannot hold our long. In this poinr 
the Defendanr hath the diſadvantage, having need 
of more Men to overthrow and prevent the 
Works, than the Affailant hath to make them 
g00d. For there he that befiegeth the place 
fighterh with the advantage, and hath the ſame 
helps as the Defendant hath in the faſtneſs of his 
hold : Which cauſed this exrraordinary accident, 


which Ceſar noterh, touching rhe ſucceflive ſlaugh- 


ter of ſo many Gauls, who labouring to burn the 
Roman Works with Balls of Tallow and Pitch, 
were all flain with the blow of one Man's Bow. 
The laſt point is in fallies, which 1s as neceſſa- 
ry for the defence of a Town as any thing elſe 
whatſoever. For if the defendanxg be not able 
ro ſally out, the Enemy will quickly coop him 
up, and rread upon his Belly. And herein rhe 
Defendant neederh more Men than the Afailanr, 


upon CxSAR'S 


For he that is in the Field, lyeth in the ftrengrh 
of his Trenches ; whereas the other cometh our 


naked upon him. 


And thus much touching this queſtion in par- 
Concerning the general, if it be de- 
manded whether there have been more Men loſt 
in the defence of Oftend, than in beſieging it; I 
anſwer, Thar neither fide can much vaunt of a 


ticular. 


{mall lofs. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


F the ſecond place there are two obſervable me tx 
The one, Caeſar's continual atten- the Meſter 


pots, 
dance upon the Works, being pretfent nighr and 


day, without any long intermiflion, which did 


much -advantage their proceeding at thar time, 
ard was as important to a fortunate iſſue, as any 
other thing whatloever, For where an Enemy 
is extraordinary, either in Valour or Dihgence, 
there muſt necds be extraordinary mears to 
countervail the Height of fo grear a retolution : 
Which Cx/ar overtopr with monſtrous and huge 
Works, and ſpeeded thoſe works with Þi3 contt- 
nual artendance. 

The ſecond point is rhe ſucceſſive rask of the 
Roman Army, being eight Legions preſent zt 
thar Siege ; ( for rhe other two were left at A- 
gendicum with the Carriages of the Army; ) in 
\uch ſort as half the Army was always ar reſt, 


and the other half imployed : Two Legions ar 


work and two Legions in the Watch : And thus 
they caſed each other, and ſtill continued the 
Work. For otherwiſe they had not been able ro 
have undergone the burthen, as the ſaying is; 


Quod caret alterna Requie durabile non eſt. 
It cannot hold thar refts not now and then. 


-—_— i. ah. ——————— —— 


—_— 
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CHAP. XIOL 


Ceſar by an Aſſault raketh Avaricum. 


none reking effett, the next day they con- 
ſulted touching their leaving of the Town, 
Vercingetorix both commanding and per- 


ſwading them unto it : Which they hoped they might 


do in the Night time, without any great loſs unto 
themſelves, forafmuch as Vercingetorix was not far 
off with his Camp, and all the way thither was a con- 
tinual Bog, which would hinder the Romans from fol- 
lowing after them. And for that purpoſe they pre- 
pared themſelves againſt the next Night. Which 
the Women perceiving, did run ſuddenly our 
into the Streets and publick places, and caſt 
themſelves at the Feet of their Husbands ; 
and by all means intreated them not to leave 
them and their Children to the cruelty of the 
Enemy, whom Nature and infirmity of Body 
would not ſuffer to flie away. But finding them 
to continue reſolute in their purpoſe, foraſmuch 
as in extream peril, fear for the moſt part 
hath no Commiſeration, they cried out, and fig- 
nified their Flight unto the Romans. FVWherewith 
the Ganls being feared, they deſiſted from their 
Purpoſe, leſt the Ways ſhould be foreſtalled and 
laid by the Roman Horſemen. The next day 
Czſar having advanced forward the Tower, and 
perfefied theſe Works which he had determined to 
make, there happened to fall a great Rain, which 
he thought to be a fit occaſim for his purpeſe. 
And foraſmuch as he ſaw the Guard upon the Wall 
to be ſomewhat negligently diſpeſed, he commanded 
his Men te work fair and ſoftly, and ſhewed 


them 


He Gauls having tried all means, and (4a. 
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them what he would have done. And encouraging 
the Legions which were hid in a readineſs under 
the Wines, at length to enjoy the ſweetneſs 
of Viftory for their manifold labours ; he provi- 
ded a reward for ſuch as were ſeen firſt upon- the 
Walls, and gave them the ſign to begin. The Sol- 
diers flying ſuddenly out of all Parts, did quick- 
ly poſſeſs themſelves of the Walls. The Enemy 
being frighted with ſo ſudden an accident, and 
put from the Towers and Walls embattelled 
themſelves angle-wiſe in the Market-place, and 
in other ſpacious Streets of the City, with this 
reſolution, that if they were aſſaulted in any part, 
they would reſiſt in form of Battel. But when 
they ſaw no Man to deſcend on even ground, but 
to encloſe them round about upon the Wall, 
fearing leſt there would be no way to eſcape, they 
caſt their Arms away and fled all to the furtheſt 
Part of the Town. Part of them ſticking im 
a Throng at the Gate, were there ſlain by the 
Soldiers ; and Part being got out of the Gate, were 
ſlain by the Horſemen. Neither was there any Man 
that looked after Pillage, but being moved to anger 
with the ſlaughter of our Men at Genabum, and 
with the Travel and Labour of thoſe great Works, 
they neither ſpared Old Men, Women nor Children. 
In the end of all that number, which was about fourty 
thouſand, ſcarce eight hundred ( that upon the firſt 
0iſe forſook the Town ) came ſafe to Vercinge- 
torix. Theſe he received with great ſilence, being 
now far in the Night, leſt any ſedition ſhould have 
grown in the Camp, through the Pity and Commi- 
ſeration of the vulgar People ; and ſent out his fami- 
liar Friends and chiefeſt Men of each State to meet 
ſuch as had eſcaped away, and to bring them to their 
own People as they lay quartered in the Camp. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


ſheweth that there is no tie comparable ro the 
bond of nature, eſpecially when it concernerh the 
preſervation of Life. For as in other things, re- 
ſpect and affection may eafily work a commu- 
nication of good things unro others, as alſo a 
participations of their evils for their relief : So 
herein we are altogether ſenſeleſs, and the love 
we owe to our Lives is {o great, that it admitterh 
no reſpect. Apeſilaus to his Friend was withour 
reſpect a Friend : And yet notwithſtanding being 
ariven one day to remove upon the ſudden, and 
to leave one ſick behind him whom he loved 
dearly ; the Sick Man calling him by his n:me 
as he was going away, beſoughrt him that he 
would not forſake him. Ageſilaus turning back 
again, anſwered ; O how hard ir is borh to love 
and to be wiſe ! according ro the ſaying, Sapere 
& amare vix Deo conceditur, To be wile and to 
love, God himſelf can ſcarce do it. 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


T 1s a principle among Men of War, not to 
pur neceſſity upon an Enemy, nor make him 
valiant whether he will or no, ( as I have al- 
ready noted in the former Commentaries ; ) 
which the Romans well obſerved in this parrticu- 
lar ſervice at Avaricum : For being poſſeſt of the 
Walls, they did nor ſuddenly affault them in the 
Market-place, where they had made head for 
their defence, but gave them a —_— rime, the 
better to underſtand what they did, and reſpite to 
bethink themſelves of a ſtarting hole for the ſafery 
of their Lives. Which as it was quickly appre- 
hended by the Gauls, ſo ir made an eafie execution 
to the Roman Soldier. 

And as it ſeemeth, it was the more carefull 
handled in reſpe&t of the condition of the 
nemy ws, Revolters : For fuch Provinces as 
have rebelled, are. harder ro be recovered af- 


. 
_ 


b 


A General . 
muſt net put 
neceſſity upert 
an Enemy, 


\ A TE may ſee here the ſaying verified touching 

Ss " the diſpoſition of the Gauls for matrer of 

wimre  Valour: Which in the beginning ſeemed ſo great, 

oy ths that it needed no further _ ro amarwoP gr 
inthe end the worth of Ceſar's Army, and was expreſle 

Ste with ſuch induſtry and reſolution, borh in ſpoil- 


ter rheir Reyolr, than they were at firſt ro be 

ſubdued. For art the firſt, they have no occaſion 

to fear any hard condition, but yielding to 
ſubjeCtion do look for Favour : Whereas Rebels Rewer: ars 
and Reyolters, beſides the condition of an Ene- # the condiri- 
my, are in the nature of Offenders, and ftand in 92% fn 


ing and diſappointing the Roman Works, as alſo 
by ingenious fortifying and making good their 
own labours ; that a Man would have deemed 
| them wirture pares, equal in Valour. Bur being 
a little ſpent 1n the action, like a Por thar hath a 
Mourh as big as the Belly, and poureth our all 
the Liquor ar an inftant, they fell ar length to 
thar baſeneſs, as ſhewed leſs ſpirit than the Wo- 
men did, who choſe rather to betray their Huf- 
bands purpoſes to the Enemy, than to hazard 
their Lives by eſcaping to Vercingetorix. And 
this is that which is ſo often noted by Hiſtorio- 
graphers; Quod multa Bella impetu valida per 
tedia & moras evanuere : That many Wars 
which are hor art the firſt, ſlacken and vaniſh up- 
on a tedious continuance. The firft rhing that 
I obſerve, is thar which Ceſar himſelf noreth : 
Qnod plerumque in ſummo Periculo, Timor mi- 
ſericordiam non recipit; That uſually in caſe 
of extreme Danger, Fear hath no mercy. Which 
was true on either fide. For the Gauls were ſo 
ſer upon flying ro Vercingetorix, thar they re- 
garded not the wofull laments of the Women 
and Children, whom they were well content 
ro hazard, whilſt they themſelves might eſcape 
in ſafery. And on the other fide the Women 
did forget to be piriful ro their Husbands, whom 
they would nor ſuffer to eſcape, and leave them 
in their weakneſs behind as a prey to appeaſe 
the wrath of the bloody Soldier, which would 
conſequently follow in that eſcape. Which 


fear of the Extremities of War which makerh 
them more obſtinate than otherwiſe they would 
be. And therefore it behoveth a General not 
to impoſe any further neceflity upon an Ene- 
my, than the quality of the War doth lay upon him: 
which ofrentimes is more than can be well avoided. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Percingetortx doth comfort the Gauls for the loſs 
of Avaricum. | 


o 


He next day calling a Council, he com- 
forted the Gauls, and exhorted them 


not to be utterly diſmayed with that 
Loſs : For the Romans had not over- 
thrown them with Valour, nor in a ſet Battel, 
but with a kind of Art, and Skill in beſieging 4 
Town, whereof they themſelves were ignorant. He 
erred much that looked for all the Events of 
War to fall out profperouſly. It was never his 
opinion, that Avaricum ſhould be kept ; whereof 
they themſelves were Vitneſſes. But it fell ous 
by the imprudency of the -Bituriges, and over 
great indulgence of the Reſt, that this Loſs hap- 
pened unto them : Which notwithſtanding he 
would ſpeedily heel with greater helps. For by his 
diligence he would unite ſuch States unto them, 
as were not yet of the Confederacy, and make one 
pure 


Enemy and of 
an cffender. 


Calar. 


pur poſe of all Gallia, which the whole World was not 
able to reſiſt : and that he had almoſt effefted it ai- 
ready, In the mean time he thought it fit that they 
ſhould yield unto one thing for their ſafeties ſake, 
which was to fortifie their Camp ; to the end they 
might better ſuſtain the ſudden” aſſaults of the E- 
nemy. This Speech was not unpleaſing to the Gauls 
and the rather, that he himſelf was not dejeed in 
| Spirit upon ſo great a loſs, nor did hide himſelf, or 
| flie the preſence of the multitude : Being the more 
il eſteemed , foraſmuch as when the matter was in 
queſtion, he firſt thought it fit that Avaricum ſhould 
be burned, and afterwards he perſuaded them to for- 
ſake it : Wherein as misfortune and adverſity do im= 
pair the Authority of other Commanders ; ſo contra- 
riwiſe his Honour daily increaſed by the loſs which 
he received. And withal they were in preat hope 
upon his affirmation, to win the reft of the States 
| unto them. And that was the firſt time that the 
| Gauls began to fortifie their Camp, being ſo appalled 
| in Spirit, that where they ever were unaccuſtomed to 
labour, yet they thought it their part to ſuffer and 
undergo ail that was commanded them. 
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The Firſl OBSERV ATION. 


om \ 1 Ext to the knowledge and experience of 
bing 5 26s . X War, there is nothing more requiſite in a 
courage, great Commander, than greatneſs of Spirit: For 
where his employment conſiſteth in managing the 

great buſineſſes of the World, ſuch as are the 
ſlaughter of many thouſands in an hour, the ſack- 

ing of Cities, the fighting of Battels, the alteration 

of Commonweals, Victories, Triumphs, and the 
Conqueſt of Kingdoms, which like the Conftel- 

lations in the eighth Sphere, are left to ſucceeding 

Ages in ſuch Characters as cannot be defaced, and 

make an impreſſion of the greateſt meaſure of joy, 

or the greateſt heap of ſorrow ; it is neceſſary 

that his Courage be an{werable to ſuch a fortune, 

neither ro be cruſhed with the weight of Adver- 

firy, nor puffed up with the pride of Vidtory ; 

but in all times ro ſhew the ſame conſtancy of 

mind, and to temper extremities with a ſerled 


reſolution. —_ 
Momo cus. Of this meral and temper, 1s the Philoſophers 
dratus, homo quadratus made of, ſuch as Camillus was in 


Rome. For never Speech did better beſeem a 
great Perſonage than thar, of his, having known 
both the favour and thie diſgrace of Forrune : Nec 
mihi diftatura animos fecit, nec exilium ademit, 
Neither did my Dictatorſhip puff me up, nor my 
baniſhment fink my Spirits, faith he. Whereas 
weak Spirits do either vaniſh away in the ſmoak 
of Folly, being drunk with the joys of pleafin 
Fortune ; or otherwiſe upon a change of goo 
Times; do become more baſe and abject, than 
the Thief Thar is taken in the Fact: Such as 
Plutarh. perſens the laſt Macedonion King was, who be- 
ahora = <4es his ill fortune for loſing his Kingdom in the 
ſpace of one hour, hath ever fince ſtood atrainted 
of a baſe and abject mind, unworthy the Throne 
of Alexander the Great. 

The wiſe Romans uſed all means to give Cou- 
rage and Spirit to their Leaders, and to free their 
minds from ſuch external reſpects, which loſs or 
diſhonour might caft upon them. And therefore 
when Varro had fought ſo raſhly at Carre, thar 
he had like to have loft the Roman Empire to 

Pluarh, Hannibal, upon his return to Rome the whole Se- 
nate went out ro meet him : And although they 
could not thank him for the Bartel, yer they gave 
him thanks that he was returned home again, 
whereby he ſeemed nor to deſpair of the State 
of Rome. 
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In like manner did the Gauls congratulate Ver- 
cingetorix, thar notwithſtanding fo great a loſs, he 
was neither dejected in ſpirit, nor did hide him- 
ſelf from the multitude ; but as a Commander of 
high reſolution, had found out means to hea] thoſe 
harms, and to recompence the loſs of Avaricum, 
with the uniting of all the States of Ga/#a into 
one Confederacy. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


gue we may obſerve, how dangerous it is 


ro be the Author of a Counſel touching any 7 5dagaus 
important or grave deliberation, or to lay down, "#4 
any project for the ſervice of a State : For all ft s «$4. 
Men are blind in this point, rhar they judge of 
good or 1ll Counſel by the ſucceſs, and look ro 
further than the end which it raketh, which pro- 
Ving diſaſterous or unfortunate, doth either bring 
the Author to deſtruction, or into danger both of 
Life and Stare. 

In the Occurrences of this Kingdom, it appear- 
eth that Henry the Fifth being {ollicited by rhe 
Commons touching the Abbeys in England, and 
moved by Petition exhibited in Parliament , ro 
that which was afterwards accompliſhed by Henry 
the Eighth, was diverted from thoſe thoughts by 
an eloquent Oration made in Parliament by Hen- ju;rfled. 
ry Chicheley Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a grave and 
learned Prelate, perluading the King by many 
concluding Reaſons, to carry a great Power into 
France , and there to make bis claim for thar 
Kingdom , according to the right derived unto 
him from his noble Progenitors. Whereupon the 
King was perſuaded to undertake that War; 
which albeir ir fell our moſt happily, yer the Bi- 
ſhop to fatisfie both the King and the People for 
his former Counſel, whereby many Men were loſt, 
builr a College in Oxford dedicated ro AU Sculs, 
wherein he placed forty Scholars, ro make Sur 
plications for all Souls, and eſpecially for ſuch as 
os been miſchieved in France in the time of thar 

ar. 

Vercingetorix was happy in this point, for he 
perſuaded rhe Gauls nor ro keep Avaricum, bur 
to ſuffer it to be burned as an Enemy to their 
ſafety : And thereupon he did nor ler to put them 
1n mind of his opinion, as free from the danger 
which happened to a great Man near unto Per- 
ſew whom I laſt ſpake of, who after his over- 
throw by Paulus &milius, being told by that party 
of many errours which he had commirred in the 
carriage of that War, turned himſelf ſuddenly, 
ſaying, Traitor, haſt thou reſerved thy Counſel V /4«« 


unti] now, when there is no remedy ? And there- nw 


withal (as ſome report) flew. him with his own benevdentiaw 


hand. And this was it that gave Vercingetoris 'prao+ 

thar happineſs : Ut reliquorum imperatorum res ,junſu oi 

adverſe authoritatem minuunt : ſic hujus ex Con- conciliant: 

trario dignatas incommodo accepto indies augebatur ; i* 3. bo. 
IV. 


As Misfortune and Adverſity, &c. as before. 


CMAV.A&Y. 


Vercingetorix labourerh to unite all Gal;a into one 
League for the upholding of their War. 


" Either did Vercingetorix omit any  en- Cakar- 
| deavour for the accompliſhment of his 


promiſe, to draw the reſt of the States 

unto him : And to that purpoſe he dealt 
with their chiefeſt Men both by rewards and pro- 
miſes, and choſe out fit Men, that either by Tultit 
Speeches, or Friendſhip, or ſome other means, might 
win them unto him. He took order that ſuch as 
| bad 
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had eſcaped from Avaricum, Juge be both cloathed 
and armed: And withal, that he might reinforce 
his Troops which were weakned, he commanded every 
State to furniſh out certain ſupplies, and- to be 
brought by a day to the Camp. He commanded like- 
wiſe all the Archers, of whom there is preat ſtore in 
Gallia, to be ſought out and ſent unto him. And 
by this means he ſpeedily + cnt his loſſes at Ava= 
ricum. Tn the mean time Teutomatus the Son of 
Ollovico King of the Nitiobriges, whoſe Father 
had the Title of a Friend from our Senate, came to 
him with a great number of Horſemen, which he had 
brought out of Aquirain. 


OBSERVATION. 


Þ ſeemeth by this place, that France in thoſe 
days did favour Archery : For (as the Story 

faith) they had great ftore of Archers amongſt 

them, but of whar value they were, is not here 
delivered. The uſe they made of them followeth 
after in this Commentary, which was to inter- 
mingle them amongſt the Horſe, and ſo they 
fought as light-armed Men. 

In the times rhat our Engliſh Nation carried a 
ſcourging hand in France, the matter berween us 
and them touching Archery, ſtood in ſuch terms 
as gave England great advantage : For I have nor 
heard of any Bow-men at all amongſt them ; 
whereas our Nation hath heretofore excelled all 
other, as well in number of Bow-men, as in ex- 
cellent good Shooting, and hath made ſo good 
proof thereof againſt the French, as it neederh nor 
any long diſpute. by 

* Concerning Archery I find theſe things con= 
ſiderable. | | | 
Firſt, that every Man be ſo fitted with Bow 
h the time of and Arrows, as he may. be apr for ſtrong and 
Re 5. Quick Shooting : Wherein I cannot ſo much com- 
ReE mend theſe Livery Bows, being for the moſt parr 
4d commonly heavy ſlugs, and of greater weight than ftrength, 

ry _ and of more ſhew than'ſervice. 
ay 64 ay Secondly, that in a day of ſervice the Bow-men 
the head. endeavour ſo to deliver their Quivers, that the 

whole band or- ſleeve of Shot may ler go all ar 
- one inſtant of time 1 For ſo the ſhower of Arrows 
| will be more fierce and terrible, and more avail- 
able againſt an Enemy. 
Thirdly , the fitreft form of imbartelling for 
Bow-men ; which muſt nor at any hand be deep 
in Flank. for ſo ſuch as are in the hindmoſt Ranks, 
7 will either ſhoor ſhort or to no purpoſe. And 
po Ag therefore the fitteſt form of imbarrelling for Ar- 
them all into chery , hath ever been accounted a long-fided 
my. Square, reſembling a * Hearſe, broad in Front, 
a7 mo and narrow in Flank. s | 
the black, Fourthly, their defence in a day of Battel ; 
Prixceleading qyhich muſt either be. a covert woody place, 
4 agate where the Horſe of the Enemy cannot come at 
ders ftanding them, or a Trench caft before them, or the place 
in the manner qt be fortified with Galthrops and Stakes, ſuch 


rw] as were deviſed by Henry the Fifth at _— 


Aronr). 
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Ite Archery Field, or ſome other means to avoid the Cavalry. 
mg of The laſt thing is the effects which the Bow-men 
e J, I. Ga a 


ine tle Ene. WOrk : Which are rwo ; firſt the Galling of the 
m. 2. Diſar- Enemy , and ſecondly Diſorder. Touching rhe 
oy, Galling of the Enemy, there cannor be a better 
Fur. Crafſus, deſcription than rhat which Plutarch makerh of the 
overthrow of the Romans by the Parthian Arrows, 

The Roman Soldiers Hands (ſaith he) were nailed 

to their Targets, and their Feer to the ground, or 
otherwiſe w<re fore wounded in their Bodies, and 

died of a cruel lingring death, crying out for 

- anguiſh and pain they felr, and turning and tor- 
menting themſelves upon the ground, they brake 

the Arrows fticking in them. Again, ſtriving-by 
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57 
force ro pluck out 'the barbed heads, 'that had 
pierced far into their Bodies through their Veins 
and Sinews, they opened the Wounds wider, and 
{o caſt themſelves away. 
The Diſorder -or routing of an Enemy which 
is cauſed by the Bow-men, cometh from the fear- 
ful ſpectacle of a drift of Arrows: For a ſhower 
of Arrows well delivered and well ſeconded, for 
a whule is ſo terrible to the Eye, and ſo dreadful 
in the ſucces, rhat ir.is almoſt unpoſſible ro keep 
the Enemy from routing. 
| The rwo great Victories which our Nation had 
m France at Creſfſie and Agincourt, next to the Va- 
lour of the Engliſh, are attributed to our Archery : 
And the effect of our Archery at thoſe times, was 
firſt Diſorder, and conſequently Slaughter. In the Tie battel of 
Battel of Creſſie the King of Bohemia fighting for ©. 
the French, cauſed his Horſemen to tie the Bridles 
of their Horſes together in Rank, thar rhey mighr 
_ Order, notwithſtanding the Galling which 
he feared from our Engliſh Archery : But it fell 
Our as ill as if he had ried their Heads and their 
Tails rogerher in File ; for the drift of Arrows 
fell ſo terribly amongſt them, that they ran roges 
ther on heaps with ſuch confuſion, as made the 
ſlaughter great, and their particular deſtinies moſt 
miſerably fortunate. Ar Agincourt the nutnber of T7 batte! of 
Priſoners which every Soldier had, was admirable Agintourr. 
to ſpeak of ; for ſome report that many of our 
Engliſh had ten Priſoners apiece : Which hapned ' 
chiefly from the Diſorder which fell amongſt the 
French, and that Diſorder came by our Archery. 
And doubtleſs if eyer we ſhould have occaſion to 
go againſt an Enemy thar ſo aboundeth in Horſe 
as the French do, rhere could be no better means 
againſt ſuch Horſe than our Engliſh Bow-men. I 
know it hath been ſaid, that now the times are 
altered, and the Harquebuſe and Musker are ſo Hurquetuſe 
generally received, and of ſuch reputation in the «nd Muke+ 
courſe.of our modern Wars, that in compariſon 
of them, | Bow-men are not worth the naming. 
Wherein I will not .go about to exrenuare the 
uſe of either of theſe Weapons, as knowing them 
ro be both very ſerviceable upon fit and conveni- 
ent. occaſions, nor take. upon me to determine 
which of rhem is moſt effectual in a day of ſer- 
vice ; but only deliver my conceit rouching their 
effects, and leave it to the conſideration of wiſe 
and diſcreet Commanders. | | 
And firſt rouching Shot. A Wing of Muske- ,,, -, . 
reers is available againſt an Enemy, only in ſuch wing of Shot 
Bullers as do hir ; for ſuch as do nor hit, paſs rrevailes. 
away inſenfibly withour any further fear, and the 
crack is bur as the loſe of the Bow. Of ſuch Bul- 
lets as do hit, the greateſt part do not ftrike to 
death, bur are oftentimes carried unril rhe skirmiſh 
be ended before the party do feel himſelf hurt : So 
that an Enemy receiveth no further hurt by a 
charge of Shot, than happenerh ro ſuch particular 
Men as ſhall chance to be flain our-righr or ſore 
hurt. Bur a ſleeve of Archers is available againſt ,;,, FR 
an Enemy, as well in ſuch Arrows as do not hit, /ceve of Ar- 
as in ſuch as do hit: For whereas the cloud of %7*" m_ 
Arrows is ſubject to our fight, and every Arrow vt, . 
is both ſuſpected and able ro bring death fitrin 
on the head, an Enemy 1s as much troubled at ſuch 
Arrows as come fair gy him and do nor hit, as 
at thoſe that do hit; for no Man is willing to ex- 
poſe his fleſh to an open and eminent danger, when 
it lieth in his power to avoid ir. And therefore 
whilſt every Man ſeekerh to avoid hutr, they fall 
into ſuch confuſion, as beſides the loſs of particu- 
lar Men, the Enemy doth hardly eſcape Diſorder; 
which is the greateſt diſadvantage thar can befall 
him. Moreover, the Arrows having barbed heads, 
although they make by: a light hurt, yer they =p 
nd 
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not eafily pulled out, which maketh the Soldiers 
not to mind the Fight until they be delivered of 
them : And the Horſe fo to fling and chafe, that 
it is impoſſible they ſhould either keep their Rank 
or be otherwiſe managed for any (ervice. 

And thus much touching Bow-men and Archery, 


which is a Weapon as ancient as the firſt and trueſt 


Gmefs 27.3. Hiſtory, and is of rhe number of ſuch Weapons 


Czxfar. 


as Men uſe to fight with afar off. The uſe where- 
of is too much neglected by the Engliſh of theſe 
times, conſidering the Honour they have atchieved 
by it in former ages. 


C HA-P. AVI: 


A Controverſie fell out in the State of the Hed, 
touching the choice of their chief Magiſtrate. 


Ear ſtayed many days at Avaricum : For 

finding there great ſtore of Corn and of 

other Proviſions, he refreſhed his Army 

of their former labour and wants. The 
IWinter now being almeſt ended, and the time of 
the Tear being fit for War, he determined to fol- 
low the Enemy, to fee whether he could draw him 
out of the Woods and Bops, or beſiege him in ſome 
place. Being thus refolved, divers of the vieay o 
Men of the Hedui came unto him, beſeeching him 
that he would fland to them, and afſiſt their State 
in a time of preat need, the matter being in 
extreme danger : Foraſmuch as their ancient uſage 
was for one to be created their annual Magiſtrate, 
having Regal Authority for that Year : Whereas 
now two had taken upon them the ſaid Office, both 
of them affirming themſelves to be lawfully crea- 
ted; the one was Convictolitanis, a famous and 
flouriſhing young Man, the other Corus, born of 
an ancient Family, and he himſelf of great Power 
and Kindred, whoſe Brother Vedeliacus had born 
the ſaid Office the Year before. All their State 
was in Arms, their Senate and their People di- 
vided, together with their Vaſſals and followers : 
IF the Controverſie continued for any time, it would 
come to a Battel; the prevention whereof conſiſted 
in his Diligence and Authority. Czſar, though 
he knew it would be diſadvantageous unto him to 
leave the War , and to forſake the Enemy : Tet 
knowing what mconventences do uſually ariſe of ſuch 
diſcords and diſſenſions, leſt ſo great a State, and 
ſo near to the People of Rome, which he himſelf 
had always favoured, and by all means honoured, 
ſhould fall to War among#t themſelves ; and that 
Fattion which diſtruſted their own ſtrength, ſhould 
ſeek help of Vercingetorix; he thought it moſt 
neceſſary to be Parr? And foraſmuch as ſuch 
as were created chief Magiſtrates among the He- 
dui, were by their Laws forbidden to go out of 
their confines: to the end he might not ſeem to 
derogate atiy thing from their Laws , he bimſelf 
determined to go unto them. At his coming he 
called before him to Decetia all the Senate, and 
thoſe alſo that were mm controverſie for the Office. 
And finding in an Aſſembly almoſt of the whole 
State, that one of them was choſen by a few pri- 
vily called together, in another place, and at ano= 
ther time than was accuſtomed, the Brother pro- 
nouncing the Brother : Whereas their Laws ud. not 
only forbid two of one Family, both being alive, to 
be created Magiſtrates, but alſo to be of the Senate 
together : He compelled Corus to give over his in- 
zereſt in the Magiſtracy, and confirmed Convictoli- 
ranis, being created by their Prieſts, and according 
to the cuſtom of their State. This Decree being ra- 
tified, he exhorted the Hedui to forget their private 
Controverſies and Diſſenſions, and to give their beſt 
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help to the War in hand, wherein they might chals 
lenge and expet (the Gauls being ſubdued) ſuch 
rewards as they deſerved ; commanding all their 
Horſe and ten thouſand Foot to be ſpeedily ſent 
unto him, which he meant to diſpoſe into Garriſons 
for the better proviſion of Corn. And then divi- 
ding his Army into two parts, he ſent four Lepi- 
ons towards the Senones and the Parifians under 
the leading of Labienus ; the other four he led 
himſelf againſt the Arverm, to the Town of Get- 
govia , along the River Elaver, ſending part of 
the Horſe with him, and kgeping part with himſelf. 


OBSERVATION. 


G looſe rhe leaft jot of that which a Man hath No: 'miny y 
in poſſeflion, is more diſhonourable, than to "7'*%, gun 


fail of getting what he hath nor. And therefore 7,,;**"* 


Ceſar choſe rather to forgo the advantages which 
a ſpeedy purſuit of the Enemy might have afforded 
him to the ending of that War, than to hazard the 
loſs of ſo great a State, and ſo well-affected ro the 
People of Rome, as were the Hedui, wherein he 
carried ſo equal and indifferent a hand, thar he 
would do nothing bur whar the Laws of thar 
State directed him unto, as moſt affured that ſuch 
directions were without exception. 


C HA P. XVIL 


Ceſar pafſfeth his Army over the River Elaver, 
and incampeth himſelf before Gergovza. 


| that River, took, bis journey on the 0- 

ther fide of Elaver ; either Army being 
in view of each other, and incamping almoſt over a- 
gainſt one another : Scouts being ſent out to watch, 
leſt the Romans ſhould make a Bridge in any place, 
and carry over the Forces, Czar was much troubled, 
leſt he ſhould be hindered by the River the greateſt 
part of that Summer, foraſmuch as Elaver is not 
paſſable at any Ford until towards the Autumn. And 
therefore to prevent that, he incamped himſelf in a 
Foody place, right nay bs gp nſt one of thoſe Bridges 
which Vercingetorix had commanded to be broken. 
The next day he kept himſelf there ſecretly with two 
Legions, and ſent forward the reſt of the Forces, 
with all the Carriages, as were accuſtomed, taking 
away the fourth part of each Cohort, that the num- 
ber of Legions might appear to be the ſame ; com- 
manding them to go on as far as they could: And 
making conjeFure T, the time of the day,that they were 
come to their Camping=place,upon the ſame Piles,(the 
lower part whereof remained there whole) he began to 
re-edifie the Bridge ; and having ſpeedily ended the 
work, and annies over the Legions, and choſen a fit 
place to incamp in, he called back the reſt of his 
Forces. Vercingetorix having notice thereof, leſt he 


ſhould be forced to fight againſt his will, went be- - 


fore by great journeys. Czliar with five mcampings 
went from that place to Gergovia, and after a light 
skirmiſh between the Horſe the ſame day he came, 
having taken a view of the ſituation of the Town, 
which was built upon a very high Hill, and had very 
hard and difficult approaches on all ſides, he deſpaired 
of taking it by Aſſault, neither would he determine 
to beſiege it, until he had made proviſion of Corn. 
Bur Vercingetorix having ſet his Camp en a Hill 
before the Town, had placed the ſeveral Forces of the 
States by themſelves, in ſmall diſtances round about 
him, and having poſſeſt himſelf of all the tops of 
that Hill, made a very terrible ſkew into all parts 
where he might be ſeen; He commanded like- 


wiſe 


z. 


WW J Hich thing being known, Vercingetorix cg, 
/ having broken down all the Bridges of we 
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wiſe: the chief, Men of the States, whom he had cho- 
ſer ont to be of the Council of War,. to meet always 
together with him. at the dawning of the day, to 
know if any thing were to be: communicated unto 
them, or what elſe was to be done. Neither did he 
omit any day to skirmiſh with his Horſemen, with 
Archers intermingled amongſt them : to the end be 
might try what Courage and Valour was in his People. 
Right over-againſt the Town at the foot of the Hill, 
there was a Mount or riſing ground: exctedingly for- 
tified, and hard to be come unto on all ſides, which if 
our Men could: get, they were in hope to hinder the 
Enemy, both of a great part of their Water , and 
alſo from free Foraging : but the place was Rept 
with a ſtrong Garifm. Notwithſtanding Czlar went 
out of his Cane in the ſilence of the night, and before 
any help could come out of the Town, he put by the 
Garriſon, poſſeſſed himſelf of the place, left two Legions 
there to defend it, and drew a double Trench of twelve 
foot in breadth from the greater. Camp to the leſs, that 
ſmgle Men might go ſafe to and fro from any ſud- 
den incurſion of the Enemy. | 


OBSERVATION... 


COMMENTARTES, 


born Free-men, but alſo to Empire and Goverjis 
ment, The 'Hedui were the only State which kept 
Gallia from a moſt. aſſured Viflory : For by their 
Authority and Example , the reſt would be con- 
cluded, which being fet over, there would be no 
place in Gallia for the Romans to abide in. Touch- 
ing himſelf, he had received 4 good turn from 
Czſar, but in fuch ſort, as he had but his right ; 
but he owed more to the common liberty. | For why 
ſhould the Hedui rather diſpute 'of %beir Cuſtoms 
and Laws before Cxſar, than the Romans come 
before' the Hedui ? Theſe young Men were 'quickly 
perſuaded, as well by the Speech of the Magiſtrate, 
as by rewards ; inſomuch as they offered themſelves 
to be the Authors of that Council. 'But now the 
means was to be thought on , foraſmuch as the 
were perſuaded that the State would not eaſily be 
drawn to undertake that War. They determined at 
laſt, that Litavicus ſhould have the leading of thoſe 
ten thouſand Men that were- to be ſent to Czar, 
and that his Brethren ſhould be ſent before to 
Cxiar, and concluded likewiſe in what ſort they 
would have other things carried. 

Litavicus having received the Army , when he 
was 'about thirty miles from Gergovia, calling the 


Ie _— Putt we may obſerve his manner of paſſing Soldiers ſuddenly tbgether, and weeping : Whither 
rp Ree over the River Elaver, without any impedi- do we go (ſaith he) fellow Soldiers * All our Horſe- 


gver the Ri- INENT 


from the Enemy, notwithſtarding the care 


men and our Nobility are ſlain, the Princes of our 


w Elaver. which Vercmgetorix had to hinder his paſſage, State, Eporedorix and Viridomarus, being falſly 
which was plotted with as great dexterity as accuſed of Treaſon, are put to death by be Ro- 
could be deviſed in ſuch a- matter: And ro ſha mans without calling them to their anſwer. Un« 
dow his purpoſe the better, that the number of aderſtand theſe things from them that are eſcaped 
Legions marching up the River might appear to from the ſlaughter : for T my ſelf (my Brethren 

IN? be the ſame, he rook the fourth part of every 


Cohort, which in the whole amounted to two Le- 


and Kinſmen being ſlain) am hindred with grief 


guertis qui- C from telling you what hath happened. Preſently 
bor cohey- gions. For, as I have already delivered in my thoſe. were brought forth, whom he had taught be- 


former Obſervations, a Legion conſiſted of ren 
Cohorts, and every Cohort contained rhree Mani- 
ples., and every. Maniple . had rwo Companies, 
which they called Orders: : So that every Cohort 
having fix Companies, the fourth part of a Cohorr 
was a Company and a half, and a Legion came 
to fifteen Companies, and in eight Legions one 
hundred and twenty Companies; which being re- 
duced make threeſcore Maniples, which were 
equal to two Legions : and proverh that which. I 
have already nored, to fir and convenient diſpoſi- 
tion of their Troops, to take out at all times 
competent Forces for any ſervice withour ſeemin j 
ro leſſen any parr.. Secondly, I obſerve the-phraſe 
which he ſeth in this place, Quintis caſtris Ger- 


goviam pervenit, he came to Gergovia at five in- 


forehand what he would have ſaid: who verified 
to the multitude thoſe things which Litavicus had 
ſpoken * that. all the Horſemen of the Hedui were 
Gin » foraſniuch as they were ſaid to have had 
Speech with the Averni: for themſelves they were 
hid amongft the multiude of Soldiers, and were e- 
ſcaped out of the' midſt of the ſlaughter. The 
Hedui cry out all' together, and do beſeech Lita- 
vicus to look to: himſelf, and to them alſo. As 
though (ſaith he) - the matter needeth any advite 


or counſel, and' that it were not- neceſſary for us 


to go diretly to. Gergovia, aud to joyn our ſelves 
with the Averni. For do we doubt ,  bnt that the 


Romans, having: begum ſo withedly, will run pre- 


 ſently' upon us to take away our Lives * And there- 
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Fere if \ there be any Courage at all in ns, let us per- 
ſecute their death"that have periſhed ſs undeſervedly, 
and. let us kill theſe Thieves. He ſhewed them di= 
a es Roman Citizens that were in the Troops for 
place is ſo many days journey, becauſe an'ordi- ſafety. of Convoy : And forthwith he ſeized upon a 
nary Traveller .maketh ſo many. journeys before great, quantity of Corn and other Proviſions, atid 
he come thither ; ſo the Romans. reckoned their 2oitured them cruelly ro death. He ſent out Meſſen- 
Journeys with their Atmy by their incampings, gers throughout all the State of the Hedui; continuing 
which were as apy the ſame falſe . ſuppeſtion touching the' laughter of 


campings ; which implyerh their infallible cuſtom 
of incamping every night within'a Dirch and a 
Rampier : For as we uſually fay, that to ſuch a 


kept as their journeys, ' and 


were the moſt ſignal part of their days journey. ', the Horſemen, and the- Princes ; perſuading them to 


4A I in oe revenge their injuries in like manner as 'he' had done. 


# —__ 


CHAP. Xvilt. - The Fiſt "OBSERVATION: 


"His treacherous pradtiſe of ConviQolitanis, who 

- a little befoxe''(as we may remember) had 

received ſo great ia | benefit from Cefar, proverh 

true the ſaying - of': Cornel. Tacitns', That Men 

are reader tv revenge an injury*than' to require 
a-good rurn ; foraſmiuch 'as Gratia' oneri, ultig Gratis oneri, 
in 'queſtu habetny, A 'good turn is a8 a butthen 4 t 2 

to certain young Men , amongft mbom Litavicus and. a debt.ro a Man, whereas revenge is reckon- 
was chief, and his Brethren , being Youths of a ed:a gain. The'debt'of Loyalty and ood Af 
great Houſe : With them he treated at firſt, and tedtion, wherein'Conviftolitants ftood' engaged to 
ſhed them to remember, that they were not only Ceſar , for — "that -right unto __ 
| | 2 which 


Convifolitanis moveth the Hedui to a Revolt. 


Hiift theſe things were a doing at 
Gergovia, Convictolitanis the He- 
' duan, to whom the . Magiſtracy was 
Bee _ adjudged by Czar, being wrought up- 
on. by the Arverni, with Money, brake the matter 


Ceſar. 


Obſervations upon CaSAR'S 


- And Sertorius for want of otfier. means-aſed 


which civil difſention had made doubtful; rogether 
with the reſpe&t of the general' :cauſe, made 
| him ſo willing to revolt. from the Romans, ' and 
| in lieu of thankful ack ro requite 
| him with Hoſtility. A part: ſo odious and de- 
teſtable, thar Verrue grieveth” to think that a 
Man ſhould be capable of any fuch Wickedneſs; or 
be ſtained. with the Infamy - of ſo horrible a 
Crime. Other Vices are faults in ſpecial, and are 


But Ingratirude is equal to the Body of Evil, 
and doth countervail the whole nature of hareful 
Aﬀections ;- according to that of the Philoſopher, 
Ingratum i dixeris omnia dixeris ; Ingratitude 
is culpable- of all ſorts of Wickedneſs; and'' de- 


Jeneca. 


the rather, for that it, taketh away the ufe of 
Vertne, and maketh Men  fotger ro do (good. 
For whereas the. nature of goodneſs is ſeen in 
communicating it ſelf to the relief of other Mens 
Wants, we vught to give.all diligence not to hir- 
- der this enlargement, not by & ffroward and ervok- 
ed example to prejudice others that ftand: in need 
of the like favour. | 
. I have often , heard it ſpoken, but I know 
not how. true it is; and am lorh to believe it, thar 
in the exchange of a good. rurn, rhe party thar 
receiveth it; hath mote aſſurance bf his Benefi- 
ctor, rouching a fairhfut and frieridly diſpoſition 
for the furure time;. than he that ſhewed the 
kindneſs can have of the Receiver : For Meh 
are. loarh to looſe both the Fruit and. the. Seed, 
and will rather beſtow. more coft and labour, 
than ToreRo! the hope of their. firſt. endeavours, 
expecting oth in, treaſon and nature; Friiit anſwet- 
able to.rheir Seed : Wheteas the badnefs vf- viir 
nature is ſuch of it ſelf; Ut-gratiz oner}; ultis Þ: 


Qaeſtu habetur.” 

The Second OBSERVATION. 
A Multitude Ti - iS no.means ſo. reatly.to abuſe a Multi- 
ay rn 1 x as falſe ſupgeftion; which like a' iyin 
oh »ohitats ſpirir ſeducerh the. minds of Men from the 'tra 
conceived, and faſhionerh rheir;hearrs ro ſach/pur- 
Poles as ſeemerh beſt to the abuſer : Ard the rather 
when it is delivered by a Man of -place and av- 
thority, and ſuch a one as pretetileth carefulnefs for 
the ſafery of a People; for then ir flieth as faſt 


Pe 
» + \ j- 


wiſeſt and beſt experienced of the Mulritade. | A 
Miſchief that can hardly be-prevented, as long as 
there is. a Tongue to ſpeak or an Ear to hear. 
Bur as. Sacrates faid of Pain and Eaſe, thar they 
are always tied together : 'So Men muft end&avout 
ro. redeem the hurts offuch an Evil, by the benefit 
which thereby is conſequently implyed': For it 
were hard if wiſe Men could not make the like 
uſe of a Myltitude ro good purpoſes, as theſe *tte- 
ceivers do. for their own are: HE. 
Numa Pompilius . (to whom the. RomzmEmpire 
did owe as much for Laws and. civil Governmenr; 
as to Romulus for their martial diſcipline : ) the 
better to eſtabliſh ſuch ordinances and decrees as 
he made in his Kingdom, feigned familiar acquain- 
tance with a Goddeſs of /that rime called 'Bperfa, 
and by her. he ſaid he was afſured; that the Sta- 
rates which he made Were both equal and juſt, 
and good for the Romans to, obſerve: And: rhe 
People found no hurt in believing ir. | 
In like manner- Lycurgus having given: man 
Laws to the Spartans, repaired to the Ciry of Det- 
| phos, and there he -got a pleaſidg Orack, - which 
he ſent ro Sparta, afſuring them 'thar his * Eaws 
were, very good, and rhar. City keeping them, 
ſhould be the moſt renowned of the World. 


Plads Plato- 
nis. 


| branded :with | the ſeveral marks of Tgnominy : - 


ſerveth the greateſt meaſure of revenge.” - And 
born, who being 


was by him udvanced front mean Eftate to great Dig 
nity, came both to Cifar with the 


perplexed at this Ms 
Further 'do)tbs 6 df 


as. the Lightning 'in the Air, and deluderh the 


the ſervice of a white' Hind; as a Gift ſent hai 
from Diana, to make the Lnſitanians 'believe 
whatſoever might beſt advantage his: buſineſs. 
And thus a Multitude herh' open tro good and- ul 
purpoſes, and'is either happy or unforrunare' ir} the 
Counſel of rheir Leader. | 


<_— 


CHAP. XIX. 
Cefar hindereth rhe revolt of the Hedrz. 


great Parentage; and of great Power itt his 
; Country, together with Viridotnatus, of 
like Age and Authority, but not [6 nobly 
preferred to Czlat by Divitiacus, 


þ =: the Heduan, 4 young Mart of 


Heduah 
Horſemen, bejng called out by name to tht War 
by him. Between theſe two there wits always Conm- 
tention who ſhould be the chiefeſt, and in that Con= 
troverſie for Mapiſtracy, the ene-ſtcod for Convi- 
ctolitanis, and the other for Corus. Of theſe two 


 Eporedorix miderſtanding the tefolutitn 6f Lis 


tayiens, opened the matter to Ciiar nulnmoſt about 
Midnight. He' praytd hin ot rd ſffer tir Sthite 
to fall away from the Friendſhip of the People of Roitie 
by the wicked Cotthiſel of Tolins Meh, which told 


nerefſarily fall tit, if be Jaffeted ſo rhahy Hbuſthd 
Men ty joyn theniſelve3 ts the Ehemly, whoſe ſiftry 


as neither their Kfigfolkd fobuld wbplet, JÞ the 
State conld nor Nightly efitkni of. Gafat being mitth 
|  -forafin &h ts he hu al- , 
ways thertfhed the Stare of tht Heflui, Withotet toy 
dIftits, be Fook folty-b43thite 27rd tht 
burtYened LeyT6h5 ans 48 the Hſe Out of the Camp: 
Nezrher whs thert ſhack ut fitch ks Hb to take 
the Chap hav; firaſmiieh os the Matter Jetmibd 
to conſiſt '* 'txpeuitfon He Toft behind bite 
C. Fabius'« Lefiite with tho Letts for a GarHl- 
To 6 Ahd bhitroiti _ ry £1 
prebennd Litayiens's Brether#h, he ford 
0 8 pres Befite they were Red 'ro rhe Evichty. 
Thereiipon exHvvFinjs the Solditts Hot tb Thivk much 
of their lavonr Ta ſo hecefſary # tithe, ver} Noth 
being moſt willitlp, he went five hl Hythty Miles, 
and then Wet 'Wi:h the Forces f +be "Bledvi. "Th 
Horſemen belng fone toſtny thetr March, Dr tohivietth- 
ed not to kill hy one of thi, hd 'pttbe oritt th 
Eporedofix amd Viridomiatis ( whoy they Hhonupht 
to be ſlain ) to ide itp #ndl 4060) MOI Hoe if 
Men, and to call 'to their Conntrynen, They "biis 
one Rnbthn, #d the frat of Litavicus difeoorn 
the 'Medui fr2#bed ohit their batnds, v0 Mg Signs 
JuO9ffets "ahi clſiBvig Who dy Bair VPettpony, deſire 
robe ſpartal Fon Yeah. Lithvicus, with his Vat 
fals "and Poldtts, whb 35 - the (auſtuom of Galli 
Pitrops in the extremeſt 


mt Wot iefake Their in the Fxtye 
danger, Fed t» 'Getgovia. 'Cifar having aifpat- 
ched Meſſengers te the _ State of the 'Hedui, . to 
acquaint them that he had ſaved their People, which 
by the law of Aihis he might hlive Nain, gave the 
Army three hours reſt that Night, and then returned 
towarels Gergovia. Tathe rn certain Horſe- 
men ſent by Fabius made known unto Czar. in what 
bor” the matterſtood: That the Cutrp wastſſatdl» 
red with all the Ender Forces ; ad forafſmuch- at 
fuch as were Wearied tvere ſtill rettved with freſh 
Men, Tt eine'Yo paſs that our rg! berry with cons 
tHinmul labvurys; for the Caniywas fo great, that they 
Were "always" *ro* Elec on the Yamprer-to thake tt 
pool : "Atl\ hat viruny #2: Witmded with the Wiulti 
itde of Arrvwo aha vr 8 forts of Weapms; wherein 
their Engities "hail ferved tWem"ro good purpoſe for 


their 
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their defence. Fabius when theſe Mz:ſſengers came 
away, had ſhut up two Gates, and left other two 
open, and had made ſheds. and Hovels for the better 
defence of the Wall, and prepared himſelf for the 
like fortune the next day. Theſe things being known 


by the excreding travel of the Soldiers, Cxiar came 


Evocati, wio 
they Were, 


Czlar, 


mto the Camp before Sun-riſing. 
OBSERVATION, 


A? often as rhe People of Rome had. occaſion 
ro make War, beſides the body of the Army 
inrolled for that ſervice, in ſuch fort and with 
ſuch ceremonies as I have formerly delivered ; 
the Confuk or General had authority 'ro call 
our ſuch others, either of the Commonalty or the 
Equites, as. for their long ſervice were freed by 


the Laws from giving in their Names at a Muſter: 


And' rhefe they cafled Evocati, as a Man would 
fay, called our, being. all Men of ſpecial note 
and ſervice, and fuch as were able to. give ſound 
advice for matter of War. Theſe. Evocati went 
all for the moſt part under an Enſign, and were 
lodged rogerher in the Camp behind the Pavilion 
of the General, near unto the Gare which they 
called Porta Pretoria, and were always free 
from ordinary duries, as watching, Encamping, 
and fighting, unleſs it came to ſuch a paſs, rhar 
every Man would pur to his helping hand : Bur 
in all ſervices they had their place appointed 
them according to their former experience and 
worth. And thus the Romans ftrengrhened 
their Army with the Wiſdom and experience of 
fuch, as for many Years together had been ac- 
nainted with the difficulties and caſualries of 
ar, and oftentimes were able ro afford ſuch 
helps both by example and otherwiſe by goad di- 
rections, 'aS the Wiſdom of the General did 
ladly embrace. Concerning theſe two. Young, 
lobles Eporedorix and Viridomarus, /whom he 
namerh in this place Evocatz, we are to under- 
ſtand rhat rhey were called our to that War under 
the ſame Title, bat ro another End : For bein 
Men. of great place and Authority, he feared leaſt 
in his abſence they might be ſo wrought ro favour 
Vercingetorix, as neither himſelf nor the Heduz 
ſhonld have any cauſe ro commend them, accar- 
ding as it happened to Litavicus. Tbs 


Py —_— 
_—— 


CHAT XX. 
The Hedui rob and kill divers Raman Citizens. 


Hile theſe things were a doing at Ger= 
govia, the: Hedui having xeceiued the 
NN. Fon, Tis. came 

; themſelves no time to underſtand the, 
truth : Some being led 0N by covetouſneſs, athers by 
| anger and raſbneſs, as it is naturally mngrafted in 
that Nation. to take a light hearſay for a certain 


truth, ſpoiled the Roman Citizens of their Goods, 


and flew them beſides, vr drew them. into , bondage : 
Convictolitanis ſtirring up the Comman=People 
to Madneſs, that when they had done ſome wick- 
ed FaF, they might be aſhamed to be good again. 
They drew Marcus Ariftius a Tribuxe of the. Sol- 
diers, 4s he went to the Legion, out of the Town 
Cavillonium,. notwithſtanding their; Faith and 
Promiſe before given, cauſing the reft, to do the 
!ihe, which were there for matter of, Tratle : Theſe 
they ſet upm forthwith as they, travelled, rob-- 
bed them of , their Carriages, and . beſieged Juch 
as made reſiſtance  D4) and Night: : Many :were 
ſlain' on both ſides, + and -4 greater , wumber were 
Stirred up to take Arn. Tn the mean tims News being 


COMMENTARIES. 


| ple that Were ow wath. Czar. But being 


come. tha. all- their, Soldiers wera under. Ceſax's 


| Power, they ran;ſpeedily #0, Ariſtius,, they tell him, 


that nothing was dope. by. publick, Authority, they 
called ſuch .as. robbed. the Rqmans of... their Goods 
to. anſwer the matter, they canfiſcate the, Goods of 
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Litavicus and. his: Brethren, they ſend Embaſſadars, - 


unto Czſar to. clear themſelves of theſe diſarders : 
And this they do for the better recovery ef their Pegs 
. Contam 
nated with a wicked FaF, and taken with. the ſhame 
of robbing the Roman Citizens, many of them. being 
touched in the Fa, and much perplexed for fear of 
puniſhment ; - they privily entered into conſultations 
of War, and ſollicited other States to that purpoſe by 
their Embaſſadars. Which although. Car un 
derſtaod, yet. he entertained theni, as ' courteouſly. as, he 
could, reling cher this for the ignorance dal lovin, 
of the Common. Peaple the: wauld not think hardly. of 
the State, nor abate. any thing of his good will ang 
favour to: the Hedu T7 ads In 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


A Wicked Ad is not only hurtful in it ſelf 
and of its own condition, bur is like that box 
of evil, which the Poets feign to have been given 
to Pandora to be kept always ſhut: For when 
the Way is ance. made, . and the . Gap. opened, 
one Miſchief draws on another, and the Tail 
that followeth is more viperous than the Head; 
There was never any. one that ſtained himfelf 
with any dereſtable Crime, bur was- moved ty 
commit a ſecond Evil that had-'. relation x9 
the firſt : For Wicked \Deeds are juſtified by 
themſelves, and one Crime 'is . upheld. by; ang- 
ther. When the hand i$ dip din Blogd, ir ſeem- 
eth no great matter to imbrue the. Arm ;- And the 
Loyalty of a People. being once ſhaken. by. the. 
indirect practices of a few, it is nq- ſtrange' mat- 
ter if the whale body. of that State:do 1pumedin 
ately enter into reaſonable Conſyliations. As it 
happened in this place with the. Hed, who. 
from thar time which diſcloſed the 'Teeachery of 
their Hearr, carried no faithful regard to the Roman 
Government, until the bitterneſs of ther War which 
happened ſhortly. after had made them knaw their 
EIrQUr, | YE SIE 
Ir ſhall be neceſſary therefore,” as:.qauch as ly- 
eth in the : Paik y. of Qur means, -19 keep. the 
Body. of Verne" fate from wounding:, Fer. albeit 
the Wound 'be never 19 little, yep. it.is. always 
wide enough to let our both the.-Bload 'and rhe 
Sper, even to the evacuation of rhe: Vimal. Brearhi 
of moral honeſty. + - | ULS> 


The Second: OBS ERV ATION. 


quippe que nulla ſunt, & omnia cum pretio- 


honeſt 


One ill 48 


begetteth ano« 


ther. 


means of jn« 
Hovarion. 
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Cazſar. 


of | the. Camp with SI upon them, 


all Adtions honeſt that they pain by. 

\ Livy writeth, Thar upon the rumour in Greece, 
of War berween Perſeus 'and the Romans, the 
poorer ſort did put themſelves in pay under Per- 


ſeus, with this reſolution, that if there happened 


no alteration upon this occaſion, they would 
then cleave to the Romans,” and afliſt them to put 
the ſtare of Greece into a Confuſion. Semper 1 
civitate (faith Saluſt) quibus opes nulls ſunt, 
bony invident, malos extollumt ; vetera odere, nova 
exoptant , odio ſuarum rerum mutari omnia ſtu- 
dent." | t 

" "There arc theſe rwo means left for a State to 
eaſe it ſelf of this ſort of People: Either ro employ 
them abroad in Wars, or to intereſs them in the 
zuier of the Commonweal, by learning them ſuch 
Trades and Occuparions as may give them a taſte 
of the ſweetneſs of Peace, and the benefir of a 
Civil Life. 


Pn rt Es 4 


CHAP. XXL 


Ceſar ſpjeth an occaſior-to advance the Service at 
Gergovia. 

| Riar ſuſpeting a preater Revolt of the 
' Gauls, w: be might be rey in with 

'# the ſtrength of all the States of Gallia, he 

ii. entred into” deliberation how he might 
teave Gergovia, and get all bis Army together again, 
that his- departure might | not ſeem to riſe from the 
fear of their Revolt, and thereby be thought of flying 
away. ' "And as he thought' upon” thefe things , he 
feemed to ſpy an occaſion of domy ſomewhat to pur- 
Poſe :''For coming 'mnto the lefſer Camp to view the 
Works, he obſerved a Hill which was kept by the 


Enemy to be-bare of Men, which the day before could \ 
ſcarce' be diſcerned, by reaſon of the multitude of 


People :'\ And'wondering at it,*be enquired the cauſe 
of the' Difſerters, 'which came daily in great num- 
bers unto' him." They all apreed of that lic Czlar 
had before underſtood by the Scouts, that the back, of 
that Hill was" almoſt level, but narrow and woody 
where'it-gave paſſage to'the other part of the Town. 
The'Gauls did much fear that place, for the Ro- 
mans having took one riſmg Ground, if they ſhould 
poſſeſs themſelves of | another,” the Gauls were al- 
moſtblockd'in round about, and cut off from Foraging, 
or any other iſſuing out of the Town : And therefore 
Vercingetorix had called them all to fortifie that 
place. Thu _ known, Car ſent many Troops 
of Horſe to that place about Midnight, Commanding 
them to +ide'\up and \down all thereabout ſomewhat 


. © "eumultuouſh.” And early mn the rats he cauſed 


many Horſes 'and Mules for Carriage to be taken' out 
having 
Casks uptm their Heads, the better to' reſemble Horſe- 
men, .and'to:be carried round about' the Hills, And 
to them he'added a few Horſemen, to the end they 


might Spur out the more freely, and ſo make a better 
0.t0 the ſame place by 


} 


ſhew, commanding them all to 
a long circuitiabout. Theſe things were done in view 


of the Town; for Gergovia fo ſtood, that they might. 


from thence :ſee into the Camp ; but yet in ſo great 
a diſtance ''they»oould not certainly perceive what. was 
done. He ſent likewiſe one Legion to the ſame Hill,and 
appointed:them-to--go a little way; and then to make 


1 "a ſtand in-4Dile, and to. hide themſelves in the 
Hoods. The Gauls began more to ;ſuſpeR that place, 


" and all their: Forces were dramn' thither fer the 


| Obſervations upon GE AR'S 


honeſt a videntur : Indigent Fellows are the fitteſt 
Inftrumenrs for Ambitious Men, who regatd nor 
their own, becauſe they have nothing, eſteeming 


Frengining of it. 


Czſar perceiving the Encmies 
Camps to be void of Men, hiding his Enſigns aud 
Colours, he drew tle Soldiers by little and little out 
of the greater into the leſſer Camp, and acquainted 
the Legates, to whom he had given the ſeveral Le- 
gions im charge, what he would have done ; warning 
them eſpecially to keep in ' the Soldiers , left they 
ſkould [& carried out either with a deſire of Fight= 
ing, or in hope of Booty. He propounded unto them 
the incommodicus diſadvantape of the place, which 
muſt only be avoided by expedition, the matter con- 


hiſting rather in occaſim_ and opportunity, than in 
Fighting. | 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. ' 


[| 


T'T is an eafier matter to begin a buſineſs, atid to r & as uſy 
make work for many hands ; bur to put ir off marter to bs- 


again, and to quit it witheut prejudice of other ** * #*%. 


imporrant reſpedts, is no ſmall labour. Ceſar be- 


than to quit if 
agam with 


ing engaged in the Siege.of Gergovia, and fear- cred. 


ing 'a general Revolt throughout all Gallia, 
was not a little troubled how he might clear 
himſelf of that buſineſs, withour ſuſpicion of fear 
or flight, and gather all his Forces into one body 
again, which he had before divided into two, Ar- 
mies : For as Marcellus ſaid to Fabins, ronching 
the Siege of Caſſelium, Multa magnis ducibus ſicut 
non apgredienda, ita ſemel agpreſſis non dimittenda 
efſe, quia magna fame momenta in utramque par- 
tem frunt ; y things, as they are nor to be at- 
tempred by great Caprains ; ſo when they. are 
once, attempted they. muſt.nox be left unatchieved : 
For in either rheir Reputation is much concerned. 
An Enemy will conceive greater hopes from ſuch 
a Retrear, than from a. greater advantage. - And 
therefore a General ought to. have as ſpecial a re- 
gard to the Opinion which he defireth ro be held 
of his Proceedings, as of any parr belonging ro his 
Charge : For Fame is the. Spirit of great Actions, 
and maketh them memorable or unworthy by re- 
port. Ceteri mortalibus in eo ſtare conſilia quid 
fibs conducere ' putent ; Principum (ſaith Tacitus,) 
diverſam eſſe fortem, quibus. pracipua rerum ad fa- 
mam dirigenda ; Other Mens Conſultations tend 
only to what may moſt advantage themſelves : 
Princes have more to do; to fook in their ma- 
nagement of rhings principally ar rheir Honour 
and Reputation. Wherein there cannot be a 
berrer Rule for the avaiding of that Inconveni- 
ence, than that ' which Lucretius obſerved, * of 
whom Lzvy ſaith ; Id prudenter ut in temere ſu- 


 ſcepta re Romanus fecit, quod circumſpeRis difficul- 


tatibus, ne fruſtra tempus tereret, celeriter abſtitit 
vs : He did thus far prudently in a buſineſs 
raſhly undertaken ; that when 'he jaw whar diffi- 
culties atrended the enterpriſe, rather than ſpend 
time in vain, he forthwelth defiſted from his pur- 
poſe. For the 5-190! leaving of any ſuch enrer- 
priſe, doth excuſe the raſhneſs which might be 
imputed ro the beginning; and Men are nor ſo 
much blamed for making rryal of an ill-digeſted 
project, as' they are for obſtinate continuing in 
the ſame. ba 


| The, Second. O BSERV ATION. 


Livy. 


Gone Services (faith Ceſar ) are Res occaſionis, '5me Services 
k 


201 prelis, Buſineſſes of Opportunity, nor of arcRes occ- 
diſpured. Not- pow 
withſtanding, 'give me leave to add the Miſtake, * 


War : Whereof I have already 


which often fallerh our in matter of Opportunity. 
For in viewing the occurrences of the Wars of 


theſe later Times, we may 'find that ſome hor- 


. tur 


li. 


is, N08 


Lib. VII 


Cxſar. 


ſpur Commanders, having taſted of the good Suc- 
ceſs which occaſion afforderh, have thoughr of 
nothing bur of Services affiſted with opportunity, 
in {ſuch manner as at lengrh they -forgor that occa- 
ſion came bur ſeldom, and carried rheir Men up- 
on ſuch deſperate Artemprs, as proved the buſinels 
ro be a marrer ſcarce aftording means to Fight for 
their Lives, bur were often ſwallowed up with 
devouring danger : Wherein they did miſtake 
the condition of the Service, and fell ſhort of 
Cezſ.ir's Example. For albcir he ſent out his Men 
to ſtraggle wich the height of the Hill, and the 
diſadvantage of well-fortified Camps ; yer he 
knew they ſhould {find little reſiſtance by the Ene- 
my, being drawn away upon other occaſions, if 
they made that expedition as was requiſite in this 
Service ; Whereby he left them nor withour 
means to overiway thoſe difficulties, and ſo made 


it Rem occaſionis, non prelii, a buſineſs of oppor- 
rutiity, not of War. 


hr 


— —— 


CHAP. XXIL 
"The Komans make an aſſault upon Gergov1a. 


Hefe things being delivered, he gave the 
Soldiers the ſign to begin, and at the 
ſame time he ſent out the Hedui by ano- 
ther aſcent on the right fide. The Wall of 
the Town was diſtant by a tight Line from the Plain 
and the foot of the Hill (if it lay even without any 
Dale or Valley) a Thouſand and Two Hundred 
Paces : Whatſoever more was added in fetching Cir- 
cuits about, to climb the ſteep of the Hill, was over 
and beſides that diſtante. From the mid of the 
Hill in length, as the nature of the place would bear 
zt, the Gauls had with preat. Stones raiſed a Wall 
of ſix Foot in height, to hinder the aſſault of our 
Men ; and all the wer, part being left void and 
empty, they filled the upper part of the Hill even 
to the Wall of the Town with thick and frequent 
Camps. The Soldiers upon the ſign given were 
quickly come to the Works, and paſſmg over them 
they poſſeſt themſelves of Three Camps, with ſuch 
ſpzed _ and expedition, that Teuromarus, the King 
of the Nitiobriges, being ſurpriſed in his Tent as he 
reſted about Noon time, the upper part of his Body 
being naked, and his Horſe Wounded, did hardly 
ga the hands of Soldiers Occupied in Booty. Czxiar 
aving got that which he propounded to himſelf, 
commanded a Retreat to be ſounded ; and the En= 
figns of the Tenth Legion ſtaid. But the Soldters of 
the other Legions not bearing the ſound of the Trum- 
pet, foraſmuch as a great Valley was between them, 
were ſtaid notwithſtanding at firſt by the Tribunes of 
the Soldiers and the Legates, according 4s Czſar 
had given in Charge. But being. carried away as 
vell with a hope of ſpeedy Vittory, as by the flight 
of the Enemy, and the fortunate Battels of former 
Times, they thought nothing fo dijfcult but they 
cou'd overcome -it by their Valour,. inſomuch as they 
eeſiſted not from following, until they came to the 
Wall, and the Gates of the Town. Then a great 
O:tt-cry being took up in all parts of the Town, ſuch 
as were further off being terrified with the ſuddenneſs 
of the Tumult, thinking the Enemy had. been within 
the Gates, did caſt themſelves out of the Town : 
And the Wnmen caſt down their Apparel and their 
Sitv#r from the Walls ; and holding out their naked 
Bre1ſts, with their hands ſpread abroad, adjured 
the Romans t9 ſave them, and that they would not 
{ as they had done at Avaricum ) deſtroy both Vo- 
men and Children: And ſome Women flipt down by 
their hands from the Wall, and gave themſelves 
freely to the Scldiers, L. Fabius 4 Centurion of the 


COMMENTARIES. 


Eighth Legion, who was heard to ſay that day, that 
the Booty which he had got at Avaricum ſo ſtirred 
him up, that he would ſafer no Man to. get up upon 
the Wall before himſelf; having got Three of his 
M:mipular Soldiers, with their E 'p he climbed up 
to the top of the Wall, and then he himſelf did help 
up his Fellows. In the mean time ſuch as were on 
the other fide of the Town, buſied in Fortifying that 
place ( as we bave already delivered ) firſt the noiſe 
being heard, and then ſtirred up by often Meſſengers, 
that the Romans had took the Town, ſending their 
Horſemen before, they haſted thither in great num- 
bers, and ſtill as they came, they ſtood under the 
Wall, and encreaſed the number of ſuch as they found 
Fighting. A great multitude being at length come 
together, the Women that a little before had reached 
out their hands from the Yall to the Romans, began 
now to adjure their own People, and, as the manner 
of the Gauls 7s, to ſhew their Hair looſe about ther 
Ears, and to bring out their Children. 


OBSERVATION: 


[T is both ſafe and honourable for Soldiers and 
inferrour Commanders ro keep their directi- 
ons : For whenſoever they go a 


howſoever occafion may ſeem ro further their de- 
fires, they invert the whole courſe of Diſcipline, 
and do arrogare more to themſelves than they do 
atrribute to their General. | | 
The Romans were ſtrict in this point, as may 
appear by that of Manlius, who put his own Son 
ro Death for making a happy Fight againſt rhe 
Enemy, contrary to his directions : For althbugh 
it fortuned to fall our well at rhar time, yet rhe 
Example was ſo dangerous in a. well-ordered 


ble 


; ers to 
| bour ro enlarge ;pe 
their bufineſs according ro their own fantafie, ow. 
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bl on 


It is Ronoure* 
for Solds- 


keep 


War, that he choſe rather ro bring a miſchief 


upon his own Son, than an inconvenience to their 
Military b-=k xa Injuſſu tuo (ſaith one in 


Livy to the Cohſul ) nunquam Pugnabs, non fi cer- 


tam viftoriam videam ; unleſs thou biddeft, I will 
never Fighr, no, though I ſee the Victory clear 
before me ; making profeſſion of true Obedience, 
and ranging himſelf in the order of ſuch Parts, as 
have no other Office but Obſervance. - For an 
Army is as a Body, and the Soldiers are as parti- 
cular Parts, every Man according to his Place: 
The General is as the Life and Soul, and giverh 
Morion ro every part according to reaſon. And 
as in a natural Body no part can move withour 
dire&tions from the Life ; ſo in the Body of an 
Army, when any part moverh without the con- 
ſent of the Head, the motion is either monſtrous 
or exorbitant, and ſuiteth with ſuch an effect 
as condemnerth the Inſtruments of unadvited 
Raſhneſs. | 
Polybius ſaith, That Men have rwo ways to 
come by Wiſdom, either by their own Hatms, or 
by other Mens Miſ-caſualties. Such Wiſdom as 
1s got through Correction, happening by their 
own Errors, 1s dearly bought ; bur fitting near 
them, is nor eaſily. forgotten : Thar which is ob- 
rained by other Mens Misforrunes, .is well come 
by, and ar an cafie rate ; bur for rhe moſt patr ir 
is ſoon forgotten : But ſuch as can retain it to a 
good uſe, are moſt happy Men. This Precepr 
ro Soldiers, touching Obedience, and the pre- 
ciſe keeping of rheir Directions, hath, by orher 
Mens Harms ſo often been urged, as a Man 
would think, That later Ages ſhould beware of 
this Diſorder. And yer it. falleth our almoſt in 
every ſmall Service. For the greateft Loſs which 
the Engliſh received at any one time at Oftend, 
was in a Sally ; wherein Captain Woodward 
having poſſeſt himlelf gf ſome .of - the os 
No OrKs, 


direi- 


Works, when by | his dire&tions he ſhould have 
ſtayed, thinking to improve his Reputation by 
ſome further Sarvick , deeming it eafie perad- 
venture to go forward, he went on beyond the 
compaſs of his Command : Whereby ir happened, 
thar both the Enemy had ' greater ſcope to Re- 
venge their former Diſhonour, and the reſt of 
our Engliſh Troops that had their part 1n that 


_ project by way of ſecond Helps, could not pro- 


ceed according to their directions ; and ſo they 
all rerurned with loſs. 


Inflitution f Thar which Xenophon reporterh touching one 


Cyrus, 


Cxfar. 


Chryſantas, is notable to this | xaog : who being 
in the hear of a conflict, and having his Sword 
lift up to ftrike one of the adverſe Party, he 
chanced to hear* a Retrear ſounded, whereupon 
he preſently withdrew his hand, and did forbear 
to Finttt him. Which howſoever to ſome may 
ſeem ridiculous, and unfitring the Temper of a 
Soldier in time of Bartel; yer let them know 
thar Xenophon a great Commander, and an ex- 
cellent Hiſtorian, did alledge rhat Example to the 
eternal Memory of the forenamed Party, for the 
Knowledge and Inſtruction of Cyrus, whom he 
oe pe to:the World as an abſolute Pattern 
oth of Military and Civil Verrue. : 


TT —="Y T's 


CHAP. XXIIL 


The Romans continue the Affaulr, and are beaten 
| off with loſs. 


He Contentiqn was not imdifferent to the 

- Romans, neither in place nor in number 

i of Combatants, being wearied withal, 
both with the long Race which they had 

Run, and with the continuance of their Fight, 
whereby they did not ſo eaſily bear, the Enemy being 
whole and freſh. Cxlar ſeeing 'the Fight to be in 
an unequal place, and the Enemy ſtill to encreaſe 
their Forces, fearing his People, he ſent'to T.Sextius, 
the Legate, whom F had left to Command the leſſer 
Camp, to bring olt the Conorts ſpeedily, and to place 
them at the foot of the Hill on the right ſide of the 
Enemy ; 'to' the end, That if our Men were forced 
to forſake their place, yet the Enemy might be ter- 
rified from following them over freely, he himſelf 
removing 'a little out of that place where he ſtood 
with the Legion, attended the event of the Battel. 
And as they Fought at hand very fiercely, the Enemy 
truſting in' the place, and in the multitude, and our 


' Men m their Valour, the Hedui ſuddenly appeared 
"on the open -ſide' of our Men, whom Czſar had ſent 


up by another aſcent on the Kight-hand, to keep off 


"part of the Enemy. Theſe, by the likeneſs of their 


Armour, did wonderfully aſtoniſh our Men": Who, 
although they ſaw their Right- Arms ſhewed or put 
forth, which" 'was a ſign of Peace, yet they doubted 
left the Eheiny had uſed that Policy to deceive them. 
At the ſame inſtant L. Fabius the Centurion, and 
thoſe that climbed up upon the Wall with him, bein 

lain, were caſt down from the Wall again, and M 
Petremus, 4 Centurion of the ſame Legion, as he 
was about to cut down the Gates, being oppreſſed 


"with the multitude, and deſpairing of his own Life, 


having received many Wounds ; Foraſmuch (ſaith 
he to his Soldiers that followed him ) as I cannot 
fave my ſelf and you too, T will certainly provide 
for your ſafety, whom I have brought into danger, 
whilſt T.thirſted after Honour. You, while you may, 
ſhift for your ſelves. And withal, be brake through 
the thickeſt of the Enemy, and with the ſlaughter of 
a couple, ' he removed the reſt from the Gate. And 
as his Soldiers went about to help him, In vin 


(ſaith he”) do' you endeavour to fave my Lite, 


Obſervations 


#pon Cnsar's 


which Blood and Strength have already forſaken: 
And therefore. get you hence, while you have 
means, and berake your ſelves to the Legion ; 
and ſo Fighting fell down dead, but ſaved his Men. 
Our Men being over-charged on all ſides, with the 
loſs of fix and forty Centurions, were beaten down 
from the place : But the Tenth Legion, which ſtood 
for a Reſcue in a more equal place, hindred the 
Gauls from following over eagerly. And again, 
the Cohorts of the Thirteenth Legion, which Sexrius 
had brought out of the Camp, ſeconded that Legion, 
having got the advantage of the upper Ground. The 
bye as ſoon as they came into the Plain, ſtood 
ſtill, and turned head to the Enemy. Vercingetorix 
drew back his Men from the foot of the Hill, and 
brought them into their Camps. That day few leſs 
than Seven hundred Soldiers were wanting. 


OBSERVATION. 


AR this is the end of preſumptuous Raſhneſs, 
when Men are become ſo pregnant, as to 
take upon them more than is required. Bur as 
they ſay of fair Weather, thar ir is piry it ſhould 
do hurt : So is it grear pity that Valour and Re- 
ſolution ſhould prove diladvantageous. For this 
over-doing of a Service, is bur the ſpirit of Va- 
liant Carriage, and the very motion of Proweſs 
and Courage,' memorable in rhe Offenders them- 
ſelves; as we may ſee by this particular report 
of Fabius and Petreius : And much to be pitied, 
that Vertue ſhould at any time be oyer-quelled 
with a greater ſtrengrh. 

Ar this Service the Romans ſtood in theſe 
Terms ; they were over-matched in number, 
they had ſpent rheir Srrengrh in ſpeedy running to 
the place which in ir ſelf was not favourable unto 
them, bur almoſt as grear an Enemy as the Gals, 
only rhey truſted in their Valour, and thoughr 
by Vertue to clear all difficulties The Gauls 
had the fayour of the place, a far greater number 
of Fighting Men, they came freſh to the Bartel, 
and were always ſeconded with freſh Supplies. 
Ceſar ſeeing the rwo Armies engaged one with 
another, could neither part them' nor recall his 
Soldiers, bur ſer ſuch Forces as were free in ſuch 
convenient places, as mighr reſcue his People in 
the Retreat, and keep the Gauls from following 
the Chaſe, or making any great ſlaughter of the 
Roman Soldier. Whereby it happened, rhar in 
ſo great an inequality, where there were ſo many 
Swords drawn to make way to Death, there 
were not Seven Hundred Men loſt of the Roman 
Army. And yer ir happened to be the greateſt 
loſs that ever he received in thoſe Wars in his 
own preſence, when the iffue of the conflict gave 
the-Enemy the berrer of the day. * 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Ceſar Rebukerh rhe Raſhneſs of his Soldiers ; 
and maketh light, bur ſucceſsful Skirmiſhes 
upon the Enemy. 


EKſar the next day calling the Army before Cefac. 

him, rebuked the Temerity and ſtupidity 
of the Soldiers, foraſmuch as they had took 
upon them to judge how far they were to go, or 
what they were to do ; neither would they ſtay upon the 
ſounding of a Retreat, nor hearken to the Tribunes nor 
the Legates that would have kept them back, He laid 
open unto them how available the inequality of the place 
was, and what he himſelf thought of it, when at Ava= 
ricum he took the Enemy without a General,and with= 
out Cavalry, yet did foregoe a moſt aſſured ViRory; 
lf 


Lib. VIE. 


left in the buckling he might have received a ſmall 
loſs through'the inequality of the place. How admi- 
rable was the greatneſs of their Spirit, whom nei- 
ther the Fortifications of the Camps, the height of 
the Hill, nor the Wall of the Town could ſtop or 
hinder ! Wyerein he blamed their licentious Arro- 
gancy the more, foraſmuch as they had took upon 
them to judse better of the Viftory, and the ſucceſs 
of that Service, than the General himſelf : Neither 
did he fo much deſire to find Courage and Vertue in 
his Soldiers, as Modeſly and Sobriety. Thy Speech 
being delivered, and in the end confirming their 
Minds that they might not be diſcouraged at the 
matter, nor attribute that to the worth of the Ene- 
my, which indeed was in the nature of the place : 
Keeping his former purpoſe of departure, he brought 
the Lepions out of the Camp, embatrelled them in 
a convenient place, and finding that Vercingerorix 
would not be drawn into an indifferent place, after 
a light skirmiſh of Horſe, wherein the Romans had 
the better, he carried his Army back, again into the 
Camp : And doing the like the next day, thinking it 
ſufficient to abate the Pride of the Gauls, and to 
ſtrengthen the Courage of hu Soldiers, he removed 
his Camp into the State of the Hedui, the Enemy re- 
fuſing to make after him. 


OBSERVATION. 


Eparation of Honour is a chief point in the 
carriage of an Army : For he thar leaverh an 
Enemy upon a loſs received, when his Soldiers 
are either awed or well-beaten, muſt look ro find 
the ſame Spirit and Courage in them , when 
they ſhall come again to confront the Enemy, as 
they had when they laſt left him with a diſad- 
vantage ; Which is nothing elſe bur an unskilful 
continuance of his own loſs, and a preparation 
to a ſecond Overthrow. In the War the Romans 
had with Hamibal, in all the Fights they made, 
they continued their firſt loſs unto the Barrel ar 
Nola : Ar what time by Marcelus's good directi- 
ons, they gave him an Overthrow ; which was 
the firſt time that ever Hannibal's Soldiers began 
ro give place to the Romans, and repaired the 
Romans Valour again, after ſo many Batrels as 
they loſt. For then they were perſwaded thar 
they fought not with an Enemy altogether In- 
vincible, bur that he was ſubject ro Loſs and O- 
verthrow. And in reſpe&t of this ſo happy a 
Fortune, reſtoring the Roman Soldiers to their 
ancient Valour and good Fortune, it is that Lzvy 
fairh, Ingens eo die res, ac neſcio an maxima allo 
bello geſta ſit, A grear piece of Service was per- 
formed that day, and I rhink T may fay the 

Ii; 3, Bet. greateſt that was done in that War. Ceſar did 
Civil. poſt well underſtand this Philoſophy : And therefore 


Reparation of 
Hinovr, what 
it 15, 


Plutarch in; 
the Life of 
Marcellus. 


5 he laboured to repair the breach which the Ene- 
ig —#Y my had made in the Valour of his Soldiers, by 


neque ſaris light and ſmall Skirmiſhes, before he would ad- 

01g te venture to hazard the main drift of the buſineſs 
3C - , . 

debat, Hati- in any ſer conflict. And the rather, for that he 


unque inter- had a purpoſe ro leave the Enemy for a time, 


Mut whereby he ſeemed to end the former Services ; 
a recreane py - . 

$8 animos Wherein he had a ſpecial care nor to depart with 
putabat, the laſt Blow, having always before thar time 


had the better : For the condition of the end 
doth challenge: much of the former proceedings, 
and doth draw the opinion of Men to deem of all 
as the concluſion importerh. According as Clau- 
dius Nero told his Soldiers : Semper.quod poſtremo 
adjeftum ſit , id rem totam videri ob ny : As 
the end of the Service is, ſo the whole ſeems to 
have been, 


COMMENTARIES. 


CH A-F: XXV. 


The Hedui Revolt : Cſar paſſeth his Army over 
the River Loire. | 


He third day he repaired the Bridge at the 
Rzver Elevar, and carried over his Ar- 
my. There he underſtood by Viridomarus 
and Eporedorix, that Litavicus was gone 
with all the Enemies Horſe to ſollicite the State of 
the Hedui, and therefore it was requiſite that Cxſar 
ſhould fend them before to confirm the State, and 
keep them in Loyalty. And although Czſar did 
miſtruſt the State of the Hedui for many Cauſes, 
and did think that the departure of theſe two 
Nobles would haſten their Revolt ; yet he did not 
think, it fit to detain them , leſt he ſhould either 
ſeem to do them wrong, or to give any ſuſpicion of 
diſtruſt. At their departure he propounded unto 
them briefly, how well he had deſerved of their State, 
how low and weak they were when he received them, 
confined within their Towns, their Lands extended, 
all their Aſſociates taken from them, a Tribute laid 
upon them, Pledges extorted from them with great 
contumely ; and into what Fortune and Greatneſs he 
had brought them again, that not only they had re- 
covered their former ſtate, but did exceed the Dig- 
nity and Favour of all former Times: And with 
theſe Mandates he let them go. Noviodunum was 
a Town of the Hedui, ſitnate in a convenient place, 
upen the Bank of the River Loire. Thither had 
Czſar ſent all the Hoſtages of Gallia, the Corn, the 
Publick, Treaſure, and the greateſt part of the Bag= 
gage of the Army ; and thither he had likewiſe ſent 
great ſtore of Horſe, which he had bought in Spain 
and Traly for the Service of this War. Eporedorix 
and Viridomarus coming thither, and underſtanding 
touching the Affairs of their State, that Litavicus 
was received into Bibradt by the Hedui, which 3s 
the Metropolitan City of their State, and that Con- 
victolitanis their chief Magiſtrate, and a preat 
part of the Senate were come unto him, and that pub 
lick Meſſengers were ſent to Vercingetorix, touching 
a League of Peace and Amity ; they did not think 
zt fit to omit ſo great an oppartunity. And there- 


upon having ſlain the Guard at Noviodunum, with 


ſuch others as were there, either by way of Trade or 
Travel, they divided the Money and the Horſes be- 
tween them, and took order that the Hoſtages of the 
other States ſhould ſafely be conveyed to Bibract. 
For the Town, foraſmuch as they thought they were 
not able to keep it, leſt the Romans might male any 
uſe of it, they burned it : Such Corn as they could 
carry on the ſuddain, they comveyed away in Boats, 
the reſt they either burned or caſt it into the River. 
They began to raiſe Forces in the Country next ad- 
Joining ; to diſpoſe of Watches and Garriſons on the 
Bank of the River Loire ; to ſhew their Cavalry in 
all places, to ſtrike fear into the Romans, to the 
end they might exclude them from Proviſion of Corn, 
or drive them through neceſſity of Want to forſake 
the Province. Whereof they were the rather aſſured, 
foraſmuch as the Loire was much ſwelled by a fall of 
Snow, whereby it was unpaſſable at any Ford. Theſe 
things being known, Czlar thought it neceſſary for 
him w make haſt ( eſpecially if he muſt make up the 
Bridges ) to the end he might give them Battel be- 
fore they had gathered a greater head : For touching 


his purpoſe for returning into the Province, he did 


not think it fit by any means, both in reſpe&t of the 
Shame and Infamy thereof, as alſo foraſmuch as the 
oppoſition of the Hill Gebenna, and the difficulty of 
the paſſage did hinder him ; but eſpecially for that 
he did exceedingly deſire to jon himſelf with 
Labienus _ the Legions that were with him. 

| An 
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Czſar, 


Toe change 
which the re- 
volt of the 
Hedui made 
in Gallia, 


Czar. 


And therefore making great journeys both by Day 
and Night beyond all Mens expeftation, he came to 
the River Loire, where the Horſemen having found 
a convenient Ford for the neceſſity of the time, 
that the Soldiers might paſs over with their Arms 
and Shoulders above the Water, to hold up their 
Weapons, diſpcfing the Horſe in the River to break. 
the force of the Stream, and the Enemy being af- 
frighted upon their firſt ſhew, he carried over his 
Army in ſafety. And having ſatisfied his Soldiers 
with Corn which he found in the Fields, and good 
ſtore of Cattel, he determined to march towards the 


Senones. 
OBSERVATION. 


b har greateſt difficulty that ever Ceſar found in 
the courſe of theſe Wars, was at this inſtant 
upon the revolt of the Hedui. For whereas that 
State after C.eſar's coming into Gall:a, was ever 
reputed the Favourite of rhe Reman Empire, ha- 
ving received ſuch ſpecial Privileges and Prero- 
gatives above the reſt, as might tie them with an 
inviolable bond of amity tro the People of Rome : 
Ir was not tro be expected rhar they ſhould forſake 
ſo great a ſtay, or favour any thing that mighr 
tend ro the weakning of that Aurhority, which 
preferred them in Dignity before all other States 
of thar Continent : and was as a Remora to divers 
other Nations of Gall:a, from ſhewing that de- 
fection by plain and open revolt, which they had 
{o long before conceived in their minds. 

Bur when it appeared (notwithſtanding any 
precedent benefit, or the merit of Imperial fa- 
vours) that the Hedus did affect the common 
cauſc of rheir Countries Liberty, and were con- 
tent to ingage themſelves therein, as far as their 
Lives or Fortunes could any way be valued : Ir 
was nor to be doubred, bur that ſuch other Com- 
monweals, as before thar time had remained neu- 
tral, and had leſs cauſe than rhe Heduz ro keep 
back their hands from a work of that Piety, 
would apprehend the marter as a buſineſs import- 
ing the 1atety of their Country, whereunto Ceſar 
and the Legions were common Enemies. The 
conſideration whereof made Czſ/ar to think of 
returning back into the Province , had not the 
diſhonour of ſuch a retrear, and the deſire he had 
to joyn with Labienws, hindred thar purpole. 


CHAP. XAYL 


Labienus cometh to Lutetia with four Legions. 


F Hile theſe things were done by Czfſar, 
| f# Labienus having left thoſe ſupplies 
which came laſt out of Italy, at A- 


oendicum, for the ſafety of the Car- 
riapes, went himſelf with four Legions towards Lu- 
teria, a Town of the Parifians, built in an Iſland 
in the River Sequana. The Enemy underſtandin 
of his coming , great Forces were ſpeedily brought 
together out of the Countries near about. The chief= 
eft Command. was given to Camulogenus of the 
N.:tion of the: Aulerci, who notwithſtanding hu great 
Age , was called to that Honour for his ſingular 
knowledge in matter of War. He finding it to be 
a continued Bog that ran into Sequana, and much 
hindered all that place, did ſtay there with his Army, 
and purpoſed to hinder the paſſage of the Romans. 
Labienus did firſt endeavour to drive the Vines, #4, 
fill up the Bog witch Hurdles and Earth, and ſo to 
make the paſſage firm : But after that he perceived 
it to be very hard to effet, in.the third Watch of 
the Night he went out of the Camp with ſilence, and 


_ Obſervations upon CAESAR'S 


the ſame way that he came, he went to Melodunum 
a Town of the Senones, ſituate in an Iſland of Se- 
uana, 4s Luteria is: And having ſurpriſed ſome 
fty Ships and Boats, and Manned them with Soldi- 
ers, the Townſmen being affrighted with the novelty 
of the matter, of whom a great part were called out 
to that War, he poſſeſt himſelf of the Town with- 
out any reſiſtance. The Bridge being repaired which 
the Enemy had cut down a few days before, he 
tranſported over the Army, and went down along the 
River towards Lutetia, The Enemy having notice 
thereof by ſuch as eſcaped from Melodunum, com- 
manded Lutetia to be burned, and the Bridpes of the 
Town to be broken : They themſelves forſaking the 
Bop, ſate down upon the Banks of Sequana, right 
over-againſt the Camp of Labienus. By this time 
Czſar's departure from Gergovia was known abroad, 
with the revolt of the Hedui: and rumours were 
brought of a ſecond riſmg and motion in Gallia. Tt 
was certainly confirmed, that the Gauls were in con- 


ſultation, that Cxſar was kept back both by the diffi- 


culties of the Paſſage and the River Loire, and for 
want of Corn was conſtrained to return into the Pro- 
vince. The Bellovaci alſo underftlanding of the re- 
volt of the Hedui, whereas they were before treaches 
rous and diſloyal of themſelves, did now begin to raiſe 
Forces and prepare for open War. Labienus upon 
ſo great a change of things, underſtood that it was 
neceſſary for him to take another manner of courſe 
than was before intended. For now he thought not of 
making any Conqueſt, or urging the Enemy to Bat- 
tel, but to briug the Army back in ſafety to Agen- 
dicum. For on the one fide, the Bellovaci ſtood 
ready to Charge him, being a People that had the 
name for deeds of Arms of all the Nations in Gallia ; 
the other ſide was kept by Camulogenus with an 
Army ready in the Field: And laſt of all, the Le- 
gions were kept from their Garriſan and their Car- 


riages with a great River that ran between them 
and it, 


OBSERVATION. 


E preat alteration which the revolt of rhe 7; *thur wit 
rg made in Gallia, cauſed Labienus to let dothings wel, 


fall his former reſolutions, and to ſhape ſuch a 
courle as might beſt anſwer the extremity of the 
Tempeſt, For he that will attain the end of his 
deſires, or make peace with the affections of his 
mind, muſt nor think art all rimes to carry away 
contentment with the ſtrength of his means, or 
ſubdue refiſtance with force of Arms, but muſt be 
well pleaſed ro be driven with the Stream, until 
he meer with a tide of better opportunity : For 
oftentimes it fallerh our, that the oppoſition of re- 
fiſting Power is more available than ren Legions 
commanded by Ceſar, or what the Roman Empire 
could add beſides, to ſo great an Army. For 
there is no quantity ſo great, but there may be 
found a greater ; nor none o little, but there may 
be a leſs: Which may teach a Man neither ro 
conceit himſelf in a matchleſs fingularity, nor ro 
deſpair of a weak condition. And this is thar 
which is ſo often recommended to the confidera- 
tion of diſcreet Governours, whether they be 
Magiſtrates in Peace, or Commanders in War, 


| od them in mind of the condition of times, 
a 


ro carry themſelves anſwerable thereunro : 
Foraſmuch as fortunate and happy ſucceſs, riſerh 
for rhe moſt part from ſuch means as have reſpe& 
tothe occurrences of the time, not running always 
upon one biaſs, nor failing ar all times with a 
fore-wind ; bur ſomerimes to preſs forward, and 
ſomerimes ro give back, according as the circum- 
ſtances of the time ſhall make way to good 
Fortune, 


Fabius 


muſt vary 
with the tus 


Lib. VIL 


COMMENTARIES. 


Pluarch , Fabris the great Roman thought it no ſcorn tro ancient Vertue, and to recall the Memory of their 
[bag ' becalled Coward, or to undergo the diſpleaſure fortunate Bartels, and to ſuppoſe that Caſar hims 
of the People of Rome, while he gave ,place to ſelf was preſent, under whoſe leading they had of- 
che fury of the Carthaginian, and refuſed ro re- tentimes overthrown the Enemy ; he gave the ſign 
ceive a third overthrow. And thus he altered the of Battel. Upon the firſt aſſault, on the right Wing, 
courſe of the Rom: warfare according ro the where the ſeventh Legion ſtood, the Enemy was beaten 
time, and overchrew rhar Enemy by ſhunning tro back and put to flight ; in the left Wing, where 
encounter him, which in a Batrel would have ha= the twelfth Legion was, the former Ranks of the 
zarded rhe Conqueſt of Rome. In like manner Enemy being pierced through and beaten dead down 
C#.-Sulpitins the Dictator, did imitate this widdom with the Piles, the reſt notwithſtanding did ftoutly 
of. Fabins againſt rhe Gauls, by lingring out the reſiſt, neither did any Man give ſuſpicion of flying. 
War : Nolens ſe fortune committere adverſus hoſtem Camulogenus the General was preſent with his 
(as Livy ſaith) quem tempus deteriorem indies © Men, and encouraged them to fight, the Vifory be- 
locus alienus faceret ; Not willing to put the trial ing uncertain. When the Tribunes of the ſeventh 
to Forrune, when as he dealt with an Enemy, Legion underſtood what was done in the left Wing, 
which time and ignorance of the place rendred they ſhewed the Legion behind on the back of the 
every day weaker and weaker. And to conclude Enemy, and there gc to charge them : and yet 
this point, C:e/ar upon the loſs which he received none of them forſook his place, but were all incloſed 
at Dyrrachium, Omnem ſibi commutandam belli ra= and ſlain , Camulogenus endiny his days by the 
tionem exiſtimavit, thought it his beſt way to alter ſame fortune. Such of the Enemy as were left over 
rhe whole courſe of the War, as the Story faith : againſt the Roman Camps, underſtanding that the 
Which was nothing elſe but varying with the time, Bartel was begun, came to ſecond their Fellows, and 
and helping a bad Fortune with new directions. took a Hill, but were not able to abide our Con- 
| quering Soldiers ; but joyning themſelves to the reſt 
ig that fled, were neither protetted by the Woods nor 
CHAP -Xxvit the Mountains, but were all ſlain by the Horſemen. 
This buſineſs being ended , Labienus returned to 
Lavienns paſſeth the River Sequana, and fighterh Agendicum, where the Car riages of the whole Army 
With the Gauls. were left : and from thence came to Cwxiar with 

all the Forces. 

Ceſar. Or the atoiding of theſe great difnculties 


which came ſo ſuddenly upon him, he knew 

there was no help to be had, but that which 

the vertue of his mind would afford him : 
And therefore calling a Council a little before the 
Evening, he exhorted them to execute ſuch things 
as he commanded both with diligence and induſtry ; 
and ſo taking the Ships which he had brought from 
Melodunum, he divided them among#t the Roman 
Horſemen, and after the firſt Watch he commanded 
them to go four miles down the River in ſilence, 
and there to attend him. He left five Cohorts, 


The Fiſk OBSERVATION. 


j- _ being ro paſs the River of Sezne, 
which was ſtrongly guarded by the Gals, 
was forced to ſeek a means out of the vertue of 
his mind, (as Cz/ar ſaith,) and to lay ſuch a Pro- 
ject as mighr amuſe the Enemy, and keep him in 
ſuſpence what way to take to prevent his paſſage, 
until he had effected thar which he defired. 
Which bringeth ro our conſideration the ſaying 
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of Epaminondas the Theban, that there is nothing ,,,r,,, «, 
more neceflary or behoveful for a General, than a General to 
to underſtand the purpoſes of the Enemy. A #nderſtand 

point ſo much the more commendable, by how !7* 27s Jer of 


which he thought to be too weak for any Fight, 
as a Garriſon to the Camp, and ſent the other frve 


Cohorts of the ſame Legion about midnight with all the Enency. 


the Carriages up the River, commanding them 10 
make a great noiſe and tumult as they went. He 
ſeught out all Barges and Boats, and ſent them 
np the River with much noiſe and bearing of Oars : 
and a little while after be himſelf went quietly with 
three Legions to the place where he had commanded 
the Ships to abide him. At his commg thither, the 
Enemies Scouts which were diſpoſed on all parts of 
the River, were ſuddenly and at un.mwares ſupriſed 
by our Men, by reaſon of a ſudden Tempeſt that 
did riſe in the mean time : and the Army and 
the Horſe were by the diligence of the Roman 
Knights (to whom he Mad committed that buſineſs) 
carried over. At the ſame time a little before 
day-light, the Enemy had intelligence that there was 
an extraordinary noiſe and tumult in the Roman 
Camp, and a great Troop went up the River, and 
the beating of Oars was heard that way, and 4 
little below the Soldiers were carried over. Which 
being known , foraſmuch as they judged that the 
Legions were carried over 1n three places, and that 
they were ſo perplexed at the revolt of the Hedui, 
that they fled away ; they divided their Forces al- 
fo into three parts. For a. Garriſon being left right 
over=4zainſt the Roman Camp, and a ſmall Band 
ſent towards Glofſendium, which was to go fo far 
as the Boats went , they carried the reſt of their 
Army to meet Labienus. By the dawning of the 
day all our Men were carried over, and the Ene- 
my was diſcovered ranged in Battel. Labienus ex- 
horting the Soldiers to bethink themſelves of their 


much it 41s in it ſelf difficult, and hard to be 
diſcovered ; for it were bard to underſtand their 
ſecret deliberations, which for the moſt part are 
only known to the General, or to ſuch chief Com- 
wanders as are near about him, when their very 
actions which every Man knoweth , and - ſuch 
rhings as are done in the open view of the World, 
are oftentimes doubrful ro an Enemy. 

Livy hath a notable Story to this purpoſe. Sem- 
prenins the Reman Conſul giving Bartel to the /&- 
quz, the Fight continued until rhe Night parted 
rhem, nor withour alteration of Fortune, 0, ASE 
the Romans prevailing, and ſometimes the qu: : 
The Night coming on, both ſides being weary 
and half routed, rhey forſook their Camps, and 
for their better ſafery rook each of them a Hill. 
The Roman Army divided it ſelf into rwo parrs : 
the one part followed the Conſul, and the other a 
Centurion, named Tempanius, a Fellow of great 
ſpirit, and had ſhewed much worth in the Barrel. 

Ie next morning the Conſul withour further in- 
quiry, made towards Rome ; and ſo did the /&£quz 
withdraw their Army back into their Country : 
either of them deeming themſelves overthrown, 
and caſting Victory upon each others Shoulders. 
It happened that Tempanins with thar part of the 
Army that kept with him, inquiring after the Ene- 
my,tound him ro be overthrown and fled : Where- 
upon he firſt went ro the Roman Camp and made 
that good, and then marched to the Camp of the 
qui, which he took and rifled, and ſo returned 
Victor to Rome. Z 2 The: 
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Tie futeſt age 


The morning following the Bartel of Agincourt, 


Henry Me 5- Meontjoy the French Herald coming to enquire for 


Priſoners, King Henry asked him who had won 
the Field: To which he anſwered, That the 
French had loſt it : which was unknown to that 
worthy Conquerour. Plutarch writeth, that Caſ- 
ſius killed himſelf upon the like errour, not know- 
ing the fortune of the right Wing of his Army. 
And therefore it muſt needs be a commendable 
matter, to underſtand the deliberations of an Ene- 


my, when the ifſue of a Barrel is oftentimes fo 
uncertain. | 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


gms tween hath the report in this place of 
) ſingular knowledge and experience in matter 
of War, and being of a great Age he fought as 
reſolutely as the youngeſt Gallant of them all, 
which may bring ro our conſideration the fitteſt 
Age of Life to be wiſhed in a General, for the 
* archieving of noble and worthy Exploits. Where- 
in we are to conſider, thar the Youth and former 
years of a Man's Age, are plentifully ftored with 
hot Blood and nimble Spirits, which quickly appre- 
hend the conceprions of the mind, and carry them 
with fuch violence to Execution, thar they bereave 
the judgment of her Prerogative, and-give it no 
reſpite to cenſure them ; whereby it cometh to 
pats, that young Men are for the moſt part heed- 
leſs, inconfiderare, raſh and reſolute, putting more 
upon hazard than upon good advice. 

On the other fide, Old Age is cold in Blood, 
and not ſo quick of Spirit, but being beaten with 
the Rod of long experience, it learnerh to be flow 
and lingring, or of doubts and confideration, 
inclining rather to a feminine fear, than to a for- 
ward reſolution. | 

Neither of theſe attributes are fimply in them- 
ſelves the beſt artendants of noble "Abby a 
For a hot-{pur Gallant may run apace, bur not go 
ſure ; and what young Man ſoever is advanced 
ro Command, had need of an old Man's Wir to 
diſcharge it. And if Authority did at any time 
fall into the hands of Youth in the Roman Go- 
vernment, which was very ſeldom, it was Pra«- 
mium virtutis, non etatis ; for his Vertues ſake, 
not his Age. Pompey was extraordinary happy 
in that behalf , for he attained rhe ſurname of 


Obſervations upon CxSAR'S 


and ſo make a temperature fit for a General ; 
whereupon they called Marcel/us the Sword, and 
Fabius the Buckler : wherein Ceſar of himſelf 
was excellent, of whom Suetonius reporteth , Du- 
bium cautior, an audentior ; It is uncertain whe- 
ther he was more wary or daring. : 

The beſt ſtate of years then for buſineſs, is that 
which tempereth the heat of Youth with the cold- 
neſs of Age, and quickneth the flow and dull pro- 
ceedings of double advice, with the rathnelis of 
youthful reſolution : and fallerh our berween the 
years of five and thirty and five and fifty. Sczpzo 
Africanus commanded the Roman Army in Spam 
at four and rwenry years of age, and died at four 
and fifty. Hannibal was cholen General to 4/- 
drubal at fix and twenty years, and poiſoned him- 
ſelf at threeſcore and ten. Pompcy was lain at 
nine and fifty, and Ceſar at fix and fifry. Marcel 
lus kept his youthful reſolution to his old days: 
For being rhreeſcore years of age, he never longed 
for any thing more than to fight with Hannibal 
hand to hand. 


CHA P. XXVIIL 
The Gauls conſult of the carriage of that War. 


He revolt of the Hedui being known, the Calan: 


War waxed greater. Ambaſſadors were 

ſent out into all parts, and they laboured 

to draw the reſt of the States to their par= 
ty, as far as either Favour, Authority, or Money 
could prevail : Having got the Pledoes into their 
hands which Czſar had left with them, they terrified 
ſuch as ſtood doubtful, by threatning to kill them. 
The Hedui do deſire Vercingetorix to come unto 
them, and to acquaint them with the courſe of that 
War ; which being yielded unto, they labour to have 
the chief command transferred upon them. The 
matter growing unto a Controverſie, a General Coun- 
cil of all Gallia was ſummoned at Bibract. Thither 
they repaired in great multitudes : and the matter 
being put to Voices, they all with one conſent made 
allowance of Vercingerorix for their General. The 
Men of Rheims, with the Lingones and 'Treviri, 
were abſent from this Council ; the two firſt con- 
tinuing their affetion to the Roman party : The 
Treviri were far off, and were annoyed by the Ger- 


Great, becauſe he had deſerved the honour of mans ; in reſpe& they were abſent from that War 
Triumph before his Beard was grown. And yet and remained neutral. The Hedui were much prie= 
| . FSertorius took ſuch advantage ar Pompey's Youth, ved that they were put by the Principality , the 
Plutarch © - : k , ; ; > : x oy 
the life f COmMing againſt him in Spain, that he faid he complain of the change of their Fortune, and wiſhed 
Sertoxius. would have whipped the young Boy to Rome a= for Czſlar's former indulgence ; neither yet durſt 
gain with Rods, had nor that old Woman (mean- they disjoyn themſelves agam from the reſt, the 
ing Merellus) come to help him. War being already undertaken ; but Eporedorix 
Again, where Old Age heaperh doubt upon and Viridomarus, two young Men of great hope 
doubr, and falleth into rhe danger of unprofitable were conſtrained, though unwilling, to obey ; 700 ha 
lingring, Nec auſus eſt ſatis, nec providit, it wanteth getorix. He commanded Pledges to be delivered 
boldneſs ro ſteel the Enterpriſe, and falleth alſo by the reſt of the States, and appointed a day 
Hit. 3 ſhort of good Providence, as Tacitus ſpeaketh of for that buſineſs. He commanded fifteen thouſand 
F. Valens. Auguſtus Ceſar purpoſing to commend Ti= Horſe to be ſpeedily brought together : touck= 


berins his Succeſſour with an extraordinary praiſe, ing Foot Forces, he would content himſelf with thoſe 


ſaid he was a Man thar never put one thing to be woich he had ; for his purpoſe was not to wage Bat- 


ery / twice conſulted i And it " id A Mu, Tat tel, but whereas he was very ſtrong in Horſe, he made 
Marin, being come to the age of Threeſcore and hve 


no doubt to keep the Romans from Corn and Forage - 
years or thereabouts, he ſhewed himſelf very cold Only they muſt patiently endure to have their - 


and flow in all his Enterpriſes, foraſmuch as Age ſpoiled, and their Houſes burnt ; which partic 

had mortified his active Axe and killed rhat ready Lauer quickly be To enced with liberly 6 gre 
diſpoſition of body that was wont to be in him. tual ſovereignty. Thef, things being ordered, he come 
The Romans finding Fabius Maximus to be full manded ten thouſand Foot to be raiſed by the Hedui 
of doubts and delay, good to defend but not ro and Segufiani bordering upon the Province : and to 
offend, and Marcellus of a ſtirring ſpirit, neither them he added ezght hundred Horſe, and ſent them 
quiet with yoo nor ill fortune, (as Hannibal under the command of Eporedorix hi Brother, to 
truly {aid of him) they thought ro joyn Marcellu's make War againſt the Allobroges. And on the 
youthful Courage with Fabius's Fear and Wiſdom, other ſide he cauſed the Gabali and the neareſt 


Villages 


Lib. VIL 


Vilages of the Arverni to ſet upon the Helvii, the 
Rutheni, and the Cardurci, and to depopulate their 
Country, Notwithſtanding by ſecret Meſſages he 
dealt with the Allobroges, whoſe Minds he thought 
to be ſcarce ſettled from the former War: He 
promiſed Money to their Chiefeſs Men, and to 
give the Government of all the Roman Province 
to their State. To anſwer all theſe Chances, there 
were provided but two and twenty Cohorts, which 
being raiſed out of the Province, were diſpoſed 
by L. Czlar a Legate to prevent theſe Miſ- 
chiefs. The Hedui of their own accord giving 
Battel to their Borderers, were beaten out of the 
Field, and were driven into their Towns with the 
Slaughter of C. Valerins Donotaurus, the Son of 
Caburus the chief Men of their State, and of ma- 
ny others. The Allobroges having ſet many Wat- 
ches and Garriſons upon the River Rhine, did 
with preat care and diligence defend their Borders. 
Czlar underſtanding the Enemy to be ſtronger in 
Horſe than he himſelf was, and the paſſages being 
ſhut that he could not ſend either into the Province 
or into Ttaly for any Supplies, he ſent over the 
Rhine into Germany, and got Horſe frem ſuch 
States as he had quieted the Year before, with 
Ffuch light-armed Footmen as were accuſtomed to 
fight enemy the Horſe. At their Arrival, foraſ- 
much as they were not well fitted with Horſe, he 
ook, the Horſes from the Tribunes, the Roman 
Knights, and the Evocati, and diſtributed them a- 
mongft the Germans. 


OBSERVATION. 
Three chief 


means to 1m 
Mentofavour 
4 matter, 

I. Favoxy or 
Friendſhip. 

2. Authority, 
J Money, 


"hor are three principal means to draw a 
State into a Party which of ir ſelf ftandeth 
neutral, or to Win the Minds of Men, when 
they carry equal or indifferent affections. The 
firſt, is by favour or friendſhip ; the ſecond, by 
Authority ; and rhe third, by Money. 

Friendſhip relieth upon former reſpe&s, and 
the exchange of precedent Courtefies. Authoriry 
concluderh from furure dangers, and the incon- 
veniences Which may follow the refuſal. Mo- 
ney doth govern the preſent occaſion, and is 
more general than either Favour or Authority. 
The Gauls were not wanting to make their Par- 
ty good in any of theſe three perſwading Mo- 
tives : Bur as Ceſar ſaith, Quantum gratia, Au- 
thoritate, Pecunia valent, ad ſollicitandas Civitates 
nituntur ; They ſollicited the Neighbour States 
as far as Friendſhip, Authoriry, and Money would 

0. 
" Wherein as they went abour to lay the Stock 
upon it, ſo they left themſelves bur one tryal for 
the right of their Cauſe and joyned Iffue for all 
upon the Fortune of that Action : For when they 
ſhould ſee their beſt poſlibilities roo weak, and 
their uttermoſt Endeavours profir nothing againſt 
a mighty preyailing Enemy, the greater their hopes 
were which they had in the means, the greater 
would be their deſpair when fuch means were 
ſpent ; for ir is a ſhrewd thing for Men to be our 
of means, and not to drive a hope before them. 

Ir is uſual upon ſuch main occaſions to imploy 
the chiefeſt Man in a State, in whom the Soldiers 
may have moſt affurance, and to accompany him 
with ſuch means as the ſtrength of the Common- 
Weal may afford him : Bur if their greateſt hopes 
die in his ill ſucceſs, or wax faint through cold 
Forrune, the Kingdom receiverh Loſs, and rhe 
Enemy gettreth Adyantage, as may appear by the 
Sequel of this great Preparation. 


COMMENTARIES. 


14.9 
C HA Þ;...XXIX: 


The Cavalry of the Gauls do ſet upon the Roman 
Army, and are beaten. 


\ 


Hile theſe things were a doing, the Czar. 
Enemies Forces and the Horſemen that 
were commanded to be levied in all 


Gallia, met together, and came out of 
the Territories of the Arverni, A great number of 
theſe being gathered together, as Czlar marched a- 
gainſt the Sequani by the Borders of the Lingones, 
to the end he might the eaſier relieve the Province, 
Vercingetorix ſate down about ten Miles from the 
Romans 7n three ſeveral Camps, and calling the Cap- 
tains and Colonels of Horſe to Counſel, he told them 
that the time of Viftory was now come ; for the Ro- 


' mans /eft Gallia, and fled into the Province: Which 


was ſufficient for the obtaining of their preſent liber= 
ty, but availed little for the Peace and Quiet of future 
time, foraſmuch as the Romans did not purpoſe #0 
make an end of the War, but to return again with 
greater Forces. And therefore it was neceſſary to ſet 
upon them in their March laden with Carriages. If 
the Foot did aſſiſt their Horſe, then they were not 
able to make any way or proceed in their Fourney. 
But if ( which he hoped would rather happen ) ors 
ſaking their Carriages every Man ſhifted for himſelf, 
they would depart both robbed of their Neceſſaries and 
of their honour : For they need not doubt of the Enc- 
mies Horſe, of whom he was moſt aſſured that they 
durſt not go out from among the Foot Forces. nd 
to the end they might be the better encouraged, he 
would draw all the Forces in a readineſs out of the 
Camp, and place them ſo as they might be 4 
Terror to the Enemy. The Horſemen cried out alt 
together, that this reſolution might be ſtreng- 
thened with an Holy Oath : Let him never be 
received under any Roof, or have acceſs to h1s wife, 
Children, or Parents, that did not twice Tn through 
the Army of the Enemy. The thing being well 
liked of, and every Man forced to take that Oath, 
the next Day he divided his Cavalry into three 
parts : Two Armies ſhewed themſelves on each fide > 
and the third began to make ſtay on the Van. W/1c 
being known, Caſar divided his Horſes likewiſe 
into three Parts, and ſent them to make head a- 
gainſt the Enemy. At the ſame time they fought 
in all Parts, the Army ſtood ſtill, the Carriages 
were received within the Legions : If our Men 
were overcharged any where, Czſar bent the Le- 
gions that way, which did both hinder the Enemy 
from following them, and aſſure our Men of hope of 
reſcue. At length the Germans having poſſeſt them- 
ſelves of a Hill on the right ſide, did put the Enemy 
from their place and followed them as they fled even to 
the River where Vercingetorix ſtayed with the Foet 
Companzes and flew many of them. Whereupon the 
reſt fearing leſt they ſhould be encompaſſed about 
betook themſelves to flight : Execution was done in 
all places. Three, of the Nobility of the Hedui 
were taken and brought to Cxlar : Corus the Gencs 
ral of the Horſe, who at the laſt Ele&ion of the Ma= 
giſtrates ood in*Controverſie with Convidtolitanis ; 
and Cavarillus, who after the revolt of Litavicus 

commanded the Foot Troops ; and Eporedorix, under 

whoſe command, before Czſar's coming into Gallia, 

the Hedui made war with the Sequani. All the Ca 
valry being put to flight, Vercingetorix drew in his 
Forces which he had embattelled before his Camp and, 

zmmediately after began to march towards Aleſia 4 

Town of the Mandubii, commanding the Bapgage 
to be ſpeedily brought out of the Camp and to follow 

him, Czſar having conveyed his Carriages to the 

next Hill, under the Cuſtody of two Legions, he 
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Obſervations upon CnsAR's 


followed the Enzmy as long as the day would give 
him leave: And having ſlain ſome three thouſand 
of the Rere, the next day following he encamped at 


Alefia. 
OBSERVATION. 


He Gauls were much ſtronger than the Ro- 
41s in Cavalry, both according ro quantity 

and quality : Bur the Roman Infantry was 
greater in Vertue and Worth than any Foot Forces 
of the Ganls, notwithſtanding their inequality in 
number. Which ſheweth 'thar .the Romans did 
more rely upon their Legionary Soldiers, than 
upon their Equites : And may ſerve for an argu- 
ment in the handling of that queſtion, which is 
ſo much debated amongſt Men of War, whe- 
ther the Horſe or the Foot Companies be of greater 
importance in the Carriage of a War. Which 
indecd is a queſtion @ male diviſis : Being both' 
ſo neceſſary for the perfe&t execution of Martial 
Purpoſes, as they cannot well be disjoined. And 
if we look particularly in the narure of their ſe- 
veral ſervices, we ſhall eaſily diſcern the differences, 
and be able ro judge of the Validity of their parts. 
| Wherein firſt ir cannot. be denied, bur thar 
Foot Companies are ſerviceable to more purpoſes 


than Troops of Horle : For the Horſemen are of 


no uſe, bur in open and Champaign Places ; where- 
as Foortmen are nor only of importance in Cham- 
paign Countries, butare neceſſary allo in mountain- 
ous or Woody places, in Vallies, in Ditches, in 
Sieges, and in all other parts of what ſite or nature 
ſoever, where the Horſemen cannot ſhew rhem- 
ſelves. Whereby it appeareth that the Infantry 
extenderh its ſervice to more purpoſes than the Ca- 
valry, and maketh the War complear, which 0- 
therwiſe would prove lame and uneffectual. 

Touching the weight of the buſineſs when it 
cometh to a day of Battel, it reſterh for the moſt 
part upon the Foot Troops : Eor the Horſemen are 
profirable to rhe Army wherein they ſerve, by ma- 
king diſcoveries, by harafſing the Enemies Coun- 
try, by giving ſuccour or reſcue upon a {uddain, 

y doing execurion upon an overthrow, and by 
confronting the Enemies Horſe ; bur theſe are bur 
as ſecond ſervices, and fall ſhort of the main 
Stroke, which for the moſt part is given by the 
Foormen. Neither doth a rout givento the Caval- 
ry ſerving an Army royal, concern rhe Body of 
thar Army further rhan the ſervices before men- 
rioned ; but the Army doth oftentimes go on not- 
withſtanding, and may well atchieve a happy 
Victory : Whereas upon the overthrow of the in- 
fantry, the Horſemen have nothing ro do, bur 
to ſhift for themſelves, and ger away to their qwn 
home. So thar ir appearerh rhar the Foot Compa- 
nies are the Bulk and Body of the Ariny, and the 
Horſe as the Arms and outward parts, having ex- 
pedient and neceffary offices, but always ſubordi- 
nate to the main ſtroke given by the Foor. 

If any Man look for proof hereof by example, 
he ſhall nor need to ſeek further than the Romans, 
being Maſters of the Art Military, who by an an- 
cient Law interdicting rhe Dictator to have the 
uſe of a Horſe in the Wars for his private eaſe, 
intimated, as Plutarch faith, the ftrengrh of their 
Army to conſiſt in their Foormen, whichthe Gene- 
ral in a day of Batrel ſhould affift with his pre- 
tence, and in no wile foriake them if he would. 
But touching the uſe of War amongſt them, their 
or were ſo far ſhort of rhe ſervice perform- 
ed by their Foot Troops, that when they would 
ſtand to it indeed, they forſook their Horſes and 
foughr on foot : As in the Battrel with the La- 
tines at the Lake Regillus, which I have alrea- 


dy mentioned in my former Obſervations. Nei- 
ther were the Romaris good Horſemen, a5 it ſeem- 
etch by Ceſar : For he rook the Horſes from the 
Tribunes and the Roman Equites, and gave them 
to the Germans, as better Riders than any Romans. 
Bur howſoever a [State rhat aboundeth 1n Horſe, 
and cruſteth more in,them than in Foot Compa- 
nies, may harraſs a Champaign Countrey, bur ſhall 
never be able to follow a War with that ſtrength, 
as is requiſite to make it fortunate. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Czſar beſiegeth Aleſia, and fighteth with rhe Ene- 
mies Cavalry. 


Elſar having viewed the ſituation of the Czar, 

Town, and knowing the Enemy to be much 

troubled for the overthrow of their Horſe, in | 

whom they put all their hopes, exhorting 
the Soldiers to take a little pains, he determined to 
mncloſe the Town round about with a Ditch and a 
rampier. Aleſia was ſeated on the top of a Hill in a 
very eminent place, and not to be taken but by a con- 
tinued Siege. At the foot of the Hill ran two Ri- 
vers on each ſide of the Town : Before the Town there 
lay a Plain of three Miles in length : The other 
ſides were encloſed round about in a reaſonable di- 
ſtance with Hills of equal height with the Town. 
Under the Wall on the Eaſt ſide lay all the For- 
ces of the Gauls, having drawn a Ditch and a dry 
Wall on that part of eight Foot in height : The whole 
Circuit of the Works which the Romans made to 
encloſe the Town about, contained eleven Moles. 
Their Camp was ſeated in a convenient place, where 
there were made three and twenty Caſtles, which in 
the day time were kept by Garriſons, to prevent any 
ſudden attempts of the Enemy, and in the night by 
Strong Watches. The Work being begun, there hap- 
pened a Shirmiſh between the Cavalry of both ſides in 
that plain which lay before the Town of three Miles 
in _ They fought eagerly on both ſides. Our 
Men being overcharged, Czſar ſent the Germans to 
ſecond them, and ſet the Legions before the Camp, 
leſt there might happen any ſudden Sally by the foor 
of the Enemy. Upon the ſafegard of the Legions 
our Men took Courage. The Enemy was put to Fiebs 
and being many in number one hindered another, and 
ſtuck in heaps in the ſtreight paſſage of their Gates. 
The Germans followed them cloſe to their Fortifica= 
tions and made a great execution among them, 
Many of them finſcking their Horſes attempted 
to leap the Ditch, and to climb over the dry 
IVall. Cxſar commanded the Legions drawn be- 
fore the Camp to advance a little forward. The 
Gauls that were within the Fortification were no 
little troubled : For thinking the Enemy would pre- 
ſently have come unto them, they made an Alarm : 
Some were ſo frighted'| that they brake into the 
Town. Vercingetorix commanded the Gates to be 
ſhut, leſt the Camp ſhould be left naked of Defen- 
dants. Many of the Enemy being ſlain, and very 
many Horſes taken, the Germans fell off and re- 
turned to Cxfar. 


OBSERV AION. 


$i Ocalmuch as caſualry and chance have often- gy mt is 
times the Prerogative of a Service, and in not ſo certain 
miſdeeming opinions do carry away the Honour #7 #4"; 
from Verrue and Valour : The firſt Trial of a for- "*1,27% 
rune is nor. of that aſſurance, nor ſo much ro be ſeconded with 
truſted, as when ir is ſeconded again with the like 917% 
effect : For when a matter by often trial fallerh ra 
out to be of one and the ſame quality, ir ſheweth 

a cer- 


Lib. 


Czar. 


VII. - COMMENTARIES, 


a certainty of a cauſe, producing ends of like 
condition. The Gauls (as it ſeemeth) were much 
diſcouraged upon the firſt overthrow of their 
Horſe, in whom they ſo much belicyed, and al- 
tered rhe courſe of their high reſolutions ſo far, 
as where before they {ware the overthrow of the 
Romans, they were now content to take the pro- 
tection of a ftrong Town : Bur this ſecond foil 
which they received, did ſo aflure them of a har- 
der: refiſtance and ſtronger oppoſition than they 
were able to bear, that they never thought of any 
furcher trial, bur were content to go away loſers, 
rather than to hazard their Lives in a third Com- 
bate. And thus, when a ſecond event backeth a 
former Fortune, it raketh away the ſuſpicion of 
Caſualry, and makerh the winner bold, and the 
loſer deſperate. Pompey was fo tranſported with 
Joy for the blow which he gave Caeſar at Dyrra- 
chium, that he ſent Letters of thar days Victory 
into all parts of the World, and made his Soldiers 
ſo ſecure touching the iflue of that War, Ur non 
de ratione belli cogitarent, ſed viciſſe jam ſibi vi= 
derentur, that they never thought how the War 
was to be carried on, efteeming themſelves al- 
ready abſolure Vidctors: Not remembring, : as 
Ceſar ſaith, the ordinary changes of War ; where- 
in oftentimes a ſmall matter, either of a falſe 
ſuſpicion, or of a ſudden fright, or ſome other ac- 
cidenr, doth indanger an Army, which the Enemy 
taketh ro himſelf, perinde ac fi virtute viciſſent, 
as if he had overcome by his Valour. 


CET IST) . A xt As 


CHAP. XXXL 
Vercingetorix ſendeth away the Horſe : Ceſar in- 
cloſeth Aleſia with a ſtrong Wall. 


FJ Ercingetorix thought 3t beſt to diſmiſs all 
the Horſe, and ſend them away in the 
| Night, before the Fortifications were per- 
| fetted by the Romans. At their depar- 
ture he commanded them, that every Man ſhould re- 
pair unto his own State, and ſend all to the War 
that were able to bear Arms. He layeth open his 
deſerts towards them, and doth adjure them to have 
regard to his ſafety, and not to ſuffer him to be de- 
livered over to the torture of the Enemy, that had ſo 
well deſerved of the common liberty ; wherein if they 
ſhould prove negli gent, fourſcore thouſand choſen Men 
mould periſh with him in that place. And looking 
ento their Proviſions, he found that they had Corn 
ſearce for thirty days, but by ſparing and good 
husbandry it might be made to ſerve longer. With 
theſe Mandates he ſent out the Horſemen in ſilence 
about the ſecond Watch of the Night, at that part 
of the Town where the works were not perfetted : be 
commanded all the Corn to be brought unto him upon 
pain of death. The Cattel he diſtributed to the 
Soldiers by Pole, whereof there was great ſtore brought 
out from the Mandubii: The Corn he began to 
meaſure out very ſparingly. All the Forces which 
he had placed before the Town, he received within 
the Walls ; and ſo he purpoſed to, attend the ſupplies 


of Gallia. Which being known by the Runaways . 
| and Captives, Calar appointed to make theſe 


Fortifications. He drew a Ditch of twenty foot in 
breadth and depth, with ſtreight ſides, as broad at 
the bottom as at the top. The reſt of the work he 
made forty foot ſhort of that Ditch, which he did 
for theſe reaſons ; that the whole body of the Ro- 
mans might not eaſily be incloſed about with an 
Army of Soldiers, which he thopght to 7 lt by 
taking in ſo great a circuit of Ground ; and ſc- 
condly, leſt the Enemy ſallying out upon a ſudden, 
ſhould in the Night come to deſtroy the works, or 
in the day-time trouble the Soldiers with Darts and 


caſting Weapons as t!-:y were buſied about the works. 
This ſpace of fort: » foot being left, he made two 
Ditches of fijteen. feot in breadth and depth, tle 
innermoſt whe; -cof being carried through the Fields 
and the lower ground, he filled with Water drawn 
out of the Riz er. Behind them he made a Ditch 
and a Rampier of twelve foot, and ſtrengthened it 
with 4 Parape # and Pinacles, and with preat 
baughs of Trees cut in Caps like unto a Hartshorn, 
which he ſet w, vere the Hovels were joyned to the 
Rampier, to hin, der the Enemy from climbing- up ; 
and made Towe rs round about the whole work , in 
the diſtance of j *ourſcore foot one from another. At 
the ſame time t he Roman Soldiers were both to 
get ſtuff for the » fortification, to go a foraging for 
proviſion of Cori 1, and to make Tuch oreat works: 
Our Forces bein g much weakened, avid beins to 
ſeck Corn and | ff far off from the Canip ; the 
Gauls alſo ofte; 2times attempting to deſtroy the 
works, and to ſai ly out of the Town at divers Ports : 
Therefore Cxſar , thought it fit to add thus much 
more to the fore ſaid works, that the fortifications 
might be made good with the leſs number of 
Men. He made Ditches round about the works 
of five foot deep ', and in them he planted either 
the bodies of Tr. ves, or great firm boughs ſharpen- 
ed into many 1 ?ikes and Snags, being bound tc= 
gether at the bi vttom, that they might not be eaſily 
plucked up, and ſpreading themſelves at the top 
znto very ſharp  Cags. There were of theſe five 
Ranks, ſo comb Now | and infolded one in another, 
that which way ſoever the Enemy ſhould enter u 


' on them, he wo uld neceſſarily run himſelf upon a 


ſharp Stake ; th »ſe they called Cippi. Before theſe, 
in oblique cour/ es, after the manner of a quin- 
cunce, were diy rged holes of three foot deep, nar- 
row at the boti tom like a Sugar-loaf : Theſe they 
fet with round Stakes of the bigneſs of a Man's 
Thigh, with a ſharp hardened point, in ſuch fart 
that they ſtuck | not above four fingers out of the 
Earth ; and fo r the better faſtening of them, they 
ſtuck all a foot within the ground : the reſt of the 
hole for the bett er ordering of the matter was hid with 
Oſiers and ſme ill Twigs. Of theſe were eight courſes 
three foot diſt. mt one from another : and theſe they 
called Lilies, from the reſemblance they had to the 
figure of that + flower. Before theſe were Galthrops 
of a foot lor 9, faſtened in the Earth, and headed 
at the top 1 pith barbed Hooks of Iron, ſowed up 
and down in all places in a reaſonable diſtance 
one from © mother : and theſe they called Stimuli. 
The imner fortications being thus perfeted, he fol- 
lowed the even and level ground as much as the 
nature of the place would give him leave, and took in 
fourteen miles in circuit, and made the like for- 
tificatior. 's in all points againſt the Enemy witl- 
out, 45 . be had done againſt the Town ; to the end 
that if . be were driven upon occaſion to depart and 


I51 


leave ti 10 works, it might be no danger for him . 


to leavi » the Camp; foraſmuch as a few Men 
wauld « lefend it. He commanded every Man to 
have F orage and> Proviſion of Corn for thirty days, 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Prc miſed in my former Obſeryation ro ſpeak 

ſor newhat touching the Reman works, and to 
ſhew the uſe they made of them in their greateſt 
occal ions: Bur this deſcription of the works ar 
Aleſi: i, doth ſo far exceed rhe inlargement of com- 
ment ing words, that it hath drowned the Elo- 
quer ice of great Hiſtorians, and inftead of Expo- 
firio. ns and Inforcements, hath drawn from them 
Spe eches exprefling greater admiration than belief. 
Cin'ca Aleſiam (ſaith Paterculus) rante res geſte, 
qu antas audere vix hominis, perficere nullius nifi 


Dei fuerit : Yo great things were done at Aleſia, 


that 
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that they might ſeem roo great for any Man 'to 
arrempt, or any bur a God to effect. To incloſe 
2a Town with a Ditch and a Rampier of eleven 
miles in circuit, was a matter worthy the Roman 
Army : Bur to add ſuch variety of works, and to 
make ſuch ſtrange Traps and oppoſfitions againſt 
an Enemy, was admirable to the hearer ; and not 
thar only, but ro make the like works withour, 
to keep the Ga:rls from railing the fiege, did double 
the wonder : By which works he did beſiege and 
was beſieged, rook the Town and overthrew the 
Enemy in the Field. ED 
Such as ſince that time have imitared this 1n- 
duftry only by a ſmall Dirch and a Rampier (for 
] think no Man ever made fach works) have 
wrought wonders in matter of War. Caſtruccio 
got the name of renewing the ancient Military 


Diſcipline in Italy, chiefly for thar he befieged 


Piſtoia, and with the help of a double LIrench, 
according to the example of C<ſar, he kept in 
the P/ſtozans on the one fide, and kept out an 
Army on the other ſide of thircy thouſand Foot 


and three thouſand Horſe, in fach manner as in 


the end he took the City and made their ſuccours 
of no effeft. The States Army of the United 


| Provinces under the leading of Grave Maurice, did 


Juſtus Lipſius 
miſtaken, 
Poliorceti- 
con, Lib. 2, 
Dial. 2. 


Cxſar. 


the like at the Town of Grave in the year 1602. 
Bur of this at Aleſia may well be ſaid that which 
Livy ſpeaketh of the Battel at Nola : Ingens eo 
die res, ac neſcio an maxima illo bello geſta ſit : 
A great piece of ſervice was done that day, and I 
think I may call it the greateſt in. that whole War 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


T is here delivered, that the outward circuit 
'of the works containea fourteen miles, and 
the circuit of the inward works eleven miles : 
upon which ground Fuſtus Lipſivus makerh an un- 
juſt conjecture of the ſpace berween the outward 
and the inward works where the Romans lay in- 
camped. For according to the proportion | be- 
tween the circumference and thz diameter , he 
maketh rhe diamerer of rhe greater Circle four, 
and of the leſſer three miles: And then he raketh 
the leffer diameter our of the greater, and conclu- 
deth the ſpace ro be almoſt a mile berween the 
inner and the outward Rampier, where the Romans 
lay incamped between the works : And left the 
matter might be miſtaken in Cyphers, he doth ex- 
preſs it at large in ſignificant words, whereby he 
maketh the ſpace twice as much as indeed it was. 
For the two Circles having one and the ſame cen- 
ter, the ſemi-diamerer of rhe one was to be taken 
our of the ſemi-diameter of the other, and the re- 
mainder would amount almoſt ro half a mile ; 
which according to the ground here delivered, 
was the truce diſtance between the works, if the 
nature of rhe place (whereunto they had a reſpect) 
would ſuffer them to keep the ſame diſtance in all 
parts. Bur al:quando bonus dormitat Homerus, Ho- 
mer himſelf is our ſometimes ; and no diſgrace 
neither to the excellency of his Learning, deſer- 
ving all Honour for the great light which he hath 
brought to the knowledge of Hiſtories, and for 
redeeming the truth from blots and Barbariſm. 


_——r— e_ ——__— —_— 


CHAP: XXXAIL 


The Gauls raiſe an Army of 248000, to raiſe the 
ſiege at Aleſia. 


: Hile theſe things were a doing at Aleſia, 
WV the Gauls having ſummoned a Council of 
the Princes and chiefeſt Men of each State, 

they thourht it not convenient to take all that were 


able to bear Arms, according to Vercingetorix's dj- 
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reftion ; but to proportion cit 4 certain number for 
every State ; leſt that of ſuch a confuſed multitude 
there would be no Government, being not able to know 
their Soldiers, or to Martial them in any good order, 
or to make proviſion of Vifual for ſo great a body. 
The Hedui and their Vaſſals, the Segufiani, Ambi- 
vareri, Aulerci, Brannovices, and Brannovit, were 
commanded to ſend out 35000 : The Arverni with 
their Vaſſals, the Heleuteri, Cadurci, Gaballi, Ve= 
launi, as many : The Senones, Sequani, Bituriges, 
Santones,Rutheni,Carnutes, 12000 : The Belloyaci, 
10000: The Lemovices as many : The Pictones, 
Turones, Parifii, Heleuteri, Snefſiones. 8000 : The 
Ambiani, Mediomatrices, Perrocorii, Nervii, Mo- 
rini, Nitiobriges, 5000 : The Awlerci Cenomani, 
as many : The Atrebates, 4000: The Bellocafſi, 
Lexovii, Aulerci Eburones, 3000: The Rauraci 
and Boii 30000 : The States bordering upon the 
Qcean, whom by the cuſtom of Gallia they call Are- 
moricz, ſuch as are the Curioſolites, Rhedones, 
Ambilarri, Cadetes, Ofiſmii, Lemovices, Venetj, 
Unelli, 6000. Of theſe the Bellovaci refuſed t» 
give their number, ſaying, that they would make 
IT/ar with the Romans in their own name, and ac- 
cording to their own diref1ons, neither would they 
ſerve under any Man's command. Norwithſtanding 


being intreated by Comius, for his ſake they ſens 


two thouſand. Cafar, as we have heretofore deliver- 
ed, had uſed the help of this Comius the Years be- 
fore in Britain, being both faithful and ſerviceable : 
In recompence of which ſervice he - had freed his 
State of all duties to the Roman Empire, and re- 
ftored unto them their ancient Laws and Cuſtoms ; 
and to himſelf he had given the Morini, Notwith= 
Standing ſuch was the univerſal conſent of all Gallia, 
to redeem their Liberty and their ancient Honour 
in matter of War, as neither friendſhip, nor the 
memory of former benefits could any way move 
them, every Man intending that War as far as 
either the power of his mind or the poſſibility of 
his means would reach unto : And having drawn 
together eight thouſand Horſe , and two hundred 
and forty thouſand Foot,, they muſtered their Forces 
in the confines of the Hedui, where they appointed 
Captamms ; and the chief Command was given to 
Comius of Arras, and to Viridomarus and Epo- 
redorix, Hedui, and to Vergaſilaunus of the Ar- 
verni, Couſin-germain to Vercingetorix. To theſe 
there were certain choſen out of every State to 
give aſſſtance in Council of War : and all of them 
went jocundly and full of hope to Aleſia. Nei- 
ther was there any Man that did think, that 
the very ſight of ſuch a multitude was able to 
be endured, eſpecially when the Fight would grow 
doubtful by ſallies made out of the Town, and ſo 


great Forces of Horſe and Foot ſhould be ſeen 
without, 


OBSERVATION. 


x Sregrordes defire was to have had as many 
of rhe Gauls ſent to his Reſcue as were able 
ro bear Arms, grounding himſelf upon that Max- 
im ; Where the whole State is in queſtion, there 
the whole Forces of that State are to be employed. 
Bur the other Princes of Gall/ia thought ir not ex- 
pedient to raiſe ſo great a number : For they 
would have accrewed to ſuch a multirude of Peo- 
ple , as could not have been contained within 
the -rules of Government: which may bring to 
our conſideration that which the courſe of theſe 
times doth not often bring into difpute : . Whar | 
number of Men well martialled and with good hat number 
diſcipline, are a comperent proportion for any f 7 * 
ſervice. Xerxess Army which he carried into kn fray 
Greece, was famous for two reſpects : Firſt, in ſervice. 
regard 


Ss am IS 


Lib. VII. 


regard of the multitude, which was fo great, that 
wh he himſelf returned back into A/ia, he left 
behind him three hundred thouſand of the beſt 
Soldiers choſen out of the whole Army, under 
the conduct of one Mardonins. Secondly , that 
of ſo many Fighting-men, there were two hun- 
dred and threeſcore thouſand ſlain in one Barrel, 
with the loſs of one rhouſand and three hundred 
Grecians, Whereby it appeareth, Thar the Con- 
queſt of a Kingdom doth not necefſarily foiiow 
rhe multitude of Soldiers in an Army ; tor either 
Xerxcs's Army was too few in number ro Conquer 
Greece, or too many to be well Marralled. 


rar is Marius, with Fifty Thouſand Men, defeated 
the Life the Cimbri that were ſo many in number, as they . 


made a Battel of Thirty Furlong {quare, and of 
rhem he flew an Hundred and Twenty Thoutand, 

and took Threeſcore "Thouſand Pritoners. 
for thar I do remember of that which I have read, 
the greateſt Conqueſts that ever were made, were 
atchieved with Armies under Fifty Thouſand 
Fighting Men. The great Alexander ſubdued all 
Ajia, and brought the Monarchy from the Perſian 
into Greece with Thirty Thouſand Men. 

The Romans had very ſeldom Ten Legions in 
an Army, which was about that rate, bur com- 
monly their Conquering Armies were far under 

Pluarch is that proportion. Paulus /AEmylius only had an 
tle Life f Hundred Thouſand in his Army againſt Perſeus, 
Pants EF” and won the Bartel in an hour. The condition 
us. - . . . . . 

of our Times requireth no diſpure rouching this 
point, for we ſeldom ſce an Army of Fiity 'Lhou- 
tand Men in the Field, unleſs ir be the Turk, or 
fome ſuch Monarch. 


DO—————— 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


Critognatus his Speech at Ale/ia, touching the 
keeping of the Town. 


Hey that were Beſieged in Alefia, the day 
being paſt by which they looked for Suc- 
cour, their Corn being ſpent, and not 
knowing what was done abroad, entred 
znto Conſultations touching the end of their Fortune ; 
and divers Opinions being delivered, ſome of them 
tending to the yielding up of the Town, and others 
perſwading that as long as ſtrength laſted there might 
be Sallies continually made upon the Enemy : IT will 
not omit the Speech of Crirognarvs, for the ſingular 
and wicked Cruelty which it imported. He was 4a 
Man of great Birth and Authority amongst the 
Arvernt. I will ſay nothing ( ſaith he ) of their 
Opinion, that call baſe Servitude by the name of 
Surrender : Neither do I think them fit to be ac- 
counted Citizens, or to be admitted to Council of 
State, With them will I deal that like well of Sal- 
lies, in whoſe Advice and Counſel, even by all your 
Conſents, the Memory of ancient Vertue ſeemeth to 
confiſt. It is no Vertue, but a weakneſs of the 
Mind, not. to be able to bear Want a little while. 
It is an eafier matter to find Men that will offer 
themſelves willingly to Death, than ſuch as will en- 
dure Labour with patience, Fer mine own part, 


Czfar, 


D_ I could like well of that Opinion, ( for Henour much 


prevaileth with me ; ) if I did not ſee a further loſs 
than of our Lives. But in theſe cur Conſuitations, 
let us look upon all Gallia, whom we have called to- 
gether to ſuccour us. What Spirits do you think 
would cur Friends and Kinſmen conceive, Fourſcore 
Thouſand Men; being Slain in one place, af they were 
conſtrained to wage Battel upon their dead Carcaſſes ? 
 T would not have you to defraud them of your belp, 
that dornegle all peril for your ſake ; nor by your 
Foelifi;neſs, and your Raſhneſs, or the weakneſs of 
your Mind, throw down, all Gallia, and caſt it into 


And ft 
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perpetual Bondage. Do you doubt of their Faith and 
Conſtancy, becauſe they came not by a day ! What do 

the Romans then mean in theſe outward Works ? 

Do you think they makg them for exerciſe, or to paſs 

away the time? If you cannot then receive aſſu- 

rance by their Meſſengers, all paſſage being ſtopr, 

uſe them for Witneſſes, that their coming is at 

hand, for fear whereof they labour night and day. 

What then 2 my Advice is that we do, as our Fore 

fathers did in a War againſt the Cimbri and Teu- 

rones, not equal to this, who being ſhut up within 

their Towns, and brought to the like neceſſity, did ſa- 

tisfie t:.eir Hunger with the Bodies of ſuch as were 

found unfit for War, neither did they yield themſelves 

unto the Enemy : Whercef, if we had not an Ex< 

ample, yet I wou!d judge it an excellent thing to be 

begun now for Liberties ſake, and to be left to Po- 

erity.. For, Vat Var was like this 2 Gallia be- 
ng waſted and diſpeopled, and the Kingdom brought 
mmto great Miſcry, the Cimbri at length forſook our 
Country, and ſought out other Territories, and left 
unto us our Laws, Cuſtoms, Lands, and Liberty. 
For the Romans, Phat 7s it they defire > Or, What 
would they have ! But being drawn on with Malice 
and Envy, whom they underſtood to be a Noble and 
a Warlike Nation, their Fields and Cities they did 
defire to take from them, and to Toke them with eter- 
nal Bondage ; as never making War with other 
Condition. For if you be ignorant what they do far 
off in other Countries, look, at home in that part of 
Gallia which 7s reduced into a Province. Their 
Laws and Cuſicms being changed, it is ſubjefed to 
the Axe and to perpetual Servitude. Their Opini= 
ons being delivered, they decree, that ſuch as through 
Age or Sickneſs were unfit for War, ſhould depart 
the Town ; and that they ſhould prove all means, 

before they yielded to Critognarus's Opinion : And 
yet if the matter ſo required, to conſent unto it, and 
to attend their Succours, rather than to yield to any 

Sturrcnder and Condition of Peace, | 


OBSERVATION. 
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F- 1s oftentimes made queſtionable in the extre- How long «! 
mity of a Siege, how far the Commanders Gmander 


may £0 in continuing their reſiſtance to the dan- 
ger and hazard of the People Belieged, whether 
they may not in Honour proceed as far as Cri- 
fognatus's Opinion would draw them : Or how 
they may. know when to leave it, in the very point 
of diſcreet and valiant Carriage. Which is to be 
anſwered according ro the quality of the Enemy 
thar giveth Siege ro the place. For againſt a 
Treacherous and Diſloyal Enemy, that maketh 
profefiion of Infideliry, and would nor ſtick after 
a Compoſition to enſnare them in a greater dan- 
ger than the peril of Death, there would be much 
endured rather than ro undergo ſo hard a Fortune. 
And yer I do no way approve the cruel Reſolu- 
tion of this Gaul, but do rather commend the 
Example of the Hungarians at the Siege of Agria. 
For in the Year 1562. Mahomet Baſſa lay before 
thar Town with an Army of Threeſcore Thou- 
fand Turks, and laid Battery to ir with fifry Ca- 
nons. There were within the Town Two Thou- 
ſand Hungarians, who endured and pur off 
Fhicteen moſt terrible Afaults of the Enemy : 
And for the better ſtrengrhning of their high Re- 
ſolurion, they rook a mutual Oath, that no Man, 
upon pain of Dearth, ſhould once ſpeak of a Treary, 
or of giving up the Town, or to make-any An- 
twer to the Enemy, bur by the Harquebuſs or the 
Cannon : And it the Siege ihould happen ro con- 

tinue long, rather to dic for Hunger, than to 

pur themſelves in the hands of fo cruel and bar- 
barous an- Enemy. They derermined further, 

Thar fuch amongtt them as were nor ſerviceable 


Aa es T with 
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Agria, 


ay bold out 
in 4 Siege, 
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with a Weapon, ſhauld attend continually to re- 
inforce the Rampier and repair the Ryines. And 
to avoid Treachery, they rook Order that there 
might be no. Aſſemblies in the City above the 
number of Three together. They Commanded 
likewiſe that all rhe Vidtual as was either publick 
or private: ſhould be divided into equal Portions 
amongſt the Soldiers, and the beſt of it ſhould be 
reſerved for ſuch as were hurt in Fight. Ir 1s 
further reported, That rhe Baſſa having often- 
times offered a Treaty, they only ſhewed for an 
anſwer to his Summons a Funeral Bier covered 
with black, lifred up above the Wall between 
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and Aſſault of our Horſe. By theſe were many hurt 
upon a ſuddain, and forſook the Fight. The Gauls 
being perſpaded that their Men had the better of the 
Fight, perceiving our Men to be overcharged with 
multitudes on all ſides, as well thoſe that were Be- 


fieged, as the other that came to relieve them, they 


tack, up a ſhout, and a howling to enceurage their 
People. And foraſmuch as the matter was carried 
in the ſight of all Men, ſo that nothing could be hid, 
whether it were well or ill done ; the deſire of Hc- 
nour and the fear of Ignominy did ftir up both ſides 
to Proweſs and Valour. And having Fought with a 
doubtful Fortune from Noon=tide until almoſt Sun- 


rwo Pikes, to fignifie thereby that they would 
nor come our bur by Death. 

As this is a degree ſhort of Critognatus's Reſo- 
lution, ſo I do nor deny bur that a General may 
give up a Town before he come to theſe Terms 
with true Honour and Wiſdom. Bur the matter 
( as I have ſaid) confiſteth altogether upon the 
circumſtances interlaced. Bur that which is fur- 
ther to be obſerved in this place, is the exrream 
contrariety of Opinions, which are uſually delt- 
vercd upon diſpute of ſuch difficulr cafes, wherein 
Quantum alteri ſententie deeſt animi, tantum alteri 
ſupereſſe ſolet ; one Man's Opinion ſpeaks too 
much Courage, and anorthers as much roo little : 
As Curio: ſaid upon the like occaſion. Medio tu- 
tiſſimus ibis.—- The middle is the ſafeſt way, was 
Pixbus's direction to his Son Phaeton in a matter 
of difficulty and great hazard, ant! obſerved in 
this place by the Gauls, 


ſetting; the Germans on the one ſide with thick- 
thronged Troops, gave a fierce Charge upon the Ene- 
my, and put them ta flight : Whereby it happened 
that the Archers were circumvented and ſlain. In 
like manner on the other ſide, our Men {ding them 
to give ground, did follow them even, ts : er ping 
and gave them no time to recover themſelves. Such 
as were come out of Aleſia, returned back ſad into 
the Town, deſpatring of Viftory, One day being in- 
termitted, in which time they made proviſion of great 
ſtore of Hurdles, Ladders, and Hooks, about Miq- 
night they marched ſilently out of their Camp, and 
came to the Works on the. Field fide ; and taking up 
a ſuddain Shout, to give notice of their coming, to 
them of the Town, 6 caſt their Hurdles upon the 
Ditches, and with Slings, Arrows, and Stones, they 
began to put our Men from the Rampier, ,and to pus 
in praftice ſuch things as belong to a Siege. At 
the ſame time the ſhout being bearq, Vercingetarix 
ſounded the Trumpet, and brought his Men out of 
the Town. Our Men betook themſelves to the Forti« 
fications, according as every Man's place was allotted 
him the day before ; and with Slings and Bullets 
which they had laid ready upon the orks they did 
beat down the Gauls, their fight being taken away 
through the darkneſs of the Night, Many Wounds 
were received on both ſides, and many Weapons were 
caſt out of Engines. M, Antonius and C. Trebo- 
nius, Legates, who had the Charge of thoſe Parts 
where our Men were moſt laid to, cauſed Men to be 
taken out of the further Caſtles, and to be brought 
to ſecond them. The Gauls being a good way diſtant 
from the Works, did much hurt with multitudes of 
Weapons : But approaching nearer, either they ſtruck 
themſelves unwittingly upon the Galthrops, or falling 
into the Holes, were ſtruck through the Bodies with 
the ſharp Stakes, or died with mural Piles, being 
caſt from the Rampier and the Towers. Many 
Wounds being recerved on all ſides, as the day ap- 
peared, the Gauls fearing leſt they ſhould be Charged 
on the open fide by 4 Sally from the upper Camp, 
retired back again to their Fellows. Qn the inner 
ſide, whilſt they brought out ſuch things as were pre= 
pared beforchand by Vercingetorix, and were filling 
up the firſt Ditches, being ſomewhat long in the 
Execution of theſe things, they underſtood that the 
other Gauls were departed before they themſelves 
could come near the Works : And thereupon they re= 
turned into the Town without doing any thing, 


t Lib. 2. Bcl. 
Civil, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Gauls do ſet upon Ce/ar's Camp, both from 
the Town and rhe Field fide. 


He Mandubii, who had received the Ar- 
my into the Town, were themſelves thruſt 
out with their Wives and Children. They 
coming to the Roman Works, did with 

IWVeeping Tears beſeech them to receive them into 
Bondage, and relieve them with Food. Czſiar gave 
Order they ſhould not be received, and ſet a guard on 
the Rampier to keep them out, In the mean time 
Comius, and the reſt of the Captains, that had the 
chief Command given them, came to Aleſia with 
all their Forces, and having taken a Hill on the out- 
fide, they ſate down not above half a Mile from our 
Works. The next day bringing thetr Cavalry out of 
their Camp, they filled all that Plain, which, as I 
have already ſaid, extended Three Miles in length 
before the Town, ſetting their Foot Forces a little* 
diſtant from that place, and hiding them upon higher 
Ground. The proſpe& lay open out of the Town into 
the Field : And upon the fight of theſe Succours they 
ran together, and Congratulated each other, and all 
their Minds were filled with Gladneſs. And there- 
pon the next day they brought their Forces and 
placed them before the Town, and began to cover the 
next Ditch upon them with Hurdles, and to fill it 
up with Earth, and to provide themſelves to Sally 
out, and to endure all Chances, Cxſar having diſ- 
' poſed of all his Army on each ſide of the Works, that 
if there were occaſion, every Man might both know 


Cxſar. 


OBSERVATION. 


He Gauls committed the Command of this 0n« Army 
grear Army to four Generals, contrary wo #4 bave 


and keep his place, he Commanded the Cavalry to 
be carried out of the Camp, and to Charge the Enc- 
my. There was a fafr view out of all the Camps, 
which were ſeated round about upon the ridge of the 
Hill, and all Mens Minds were bent upon the ex- 
pefation of the event of the Fight. The Gauls 
had mingled amongit their Horſe þ oo few Archers 
and light-armed Soldiers, which might relieve their 
Fellows, being over-charged, and ſuſtain the Force 


practice of Watlike Nations,and the order which" "os! 


Narure obſerveth throughour all the ſeveral Kinds 
of Creatures : Amongſt whom there was never 
Body found of many Heads, hut one Hydra, be- 
ing made, as it ſeemeth, or rather feigned ro be 
made, to the end that Hercules might have a 
rask anſwerable ro himſelf, and make it one of 
his twelve Labours to kill the Beaſt. The Serpent 
Amphisbena is ſaid to have two Heads, whereby 


Et gravis in 


geminum Ca- 
pur Amphit” 


ſhe fibzna. 


_ Lbb. 


Tacitus, 


Cxſar. 


VI. 


ſhe either loſerh ithe_uſe of local Motion, or at 
the leaſt moverh ſo imperfectly, one Head raking 
one. way and the other another way, as there 1s 
no certain or direct paſſage in her creeping. | 

Theſe many-headed Armies do refemble theſe 
Serpents, being carried according to the ſence of 
their ſeveral Heads, and diſtracted by the diver- 


fry of their many Leaders. The Government of 


Rome —_— of ſeveral Magiſtrates, having 
ſovereign Authority, gave occaſion oftentimes to 
make two Heads to one Body, but with ſuch Suc- 
ceſs, as they were forced in rhe end to create one 
Head for the repairing of that Loſs, which the 
mulripliciry of Leaders had brought upon their 
State ; as ir happened in the War againſt the 
Fidenates Revolted, which nothing bur their Re- 
courſe to a Dictator could make happy to their 
Empire. Whereupon Livy ſaith ; Tres Tribuni, 
poteſtate conſulari, documento juere quam plurium 
imperium Bello inutile efſet ; Tentando ad ſua quiſ- 
que confilia , cum alii aliud videretur, aperuerimst 
ad occaſionem locum hoſti : The Three Tribunes 
with conſular Power, clearly ſhewed how 1ncon- 
venient a thing ir is ro have more than one Com- 
mander in Chief: For while every one adheres 
ro his own Advice and Judgment, one Man think- 
ing this thing convenienr, another rhar, they open 
a way to the Enemy ro make advantage againſt 
them. In the time of their Conſuls, Q##7t:us 


and Agrippe being . ſent againſt the Aqui, A- 


grippa , referred the buſineſs wholly: ro his 
Colleague, concluding, as Livy faith : Saluberri- 
mum in adminiſtratione magnarum rerum eſt ſum- 
mum imperii ad .unum eſſe ; It is the ſafeſt way in 
the managing of great Afﬀairs ro have one Man 
bear the chief ſway. And therefore, as one 
Body requireth bur one Head, ſo one buſineſs 
would have bur one Director, foraſmuch as Amn- 
latio inter pares, & ex eo impedimentum ; Amu- 
lation, and conſequently hindrance will be amongſt 
Equals. 


— Kc 


CH AP. XXXV. 


The Gauls do chooſe our Sixry Thouſand of their 
beſt Men, and do Afaulr the weakeſt part of 
Caeſar's Camp. | 


He Gauls being Repelled twice with great 
loſs, do fall into conſideration what they 
were next to do. They call unto them ſuch 

| as were well acquainted with the nature 
and ſituation of. the place, by whom they underſtand 
of the ſituation of the upper Camp. On the North 
fide there lay a Hill, which, by reaſon of the preat- 
neſs of the Circuit, our Men could not take in within 
the compaſs of their Works : And thereupon were 
neceſſarily conſtrained to lay their Camp in an un- 
equal place ſomewhat ſhelving. This part was kept 
by Caius Antiftius Rheginus, and Caius Caninius 
Rebilus with two Legions. This being known by 
the Scouts, the Captains of the Enemy choſe out 
Sixty Thouſand of thoſe States which carried the 
greateſt Opinion of Manhood, and dia ſecretly de- 
termine among? themſelves, how and im what ſort 
they would have the Service carried, aud do deter- 
mine - to put it in execution, when the Sun ſhould 
be near about the Noon Meridian , appointing 
Vergafilaunus 9 Command thoſe ' Forces, ' being one 
of the four Captains, and Kinſman to Vercinge- 
torix. He going out of the Camp in the firſt Watch 
of the Night, came to the end of his Fourney a little 
before day, and hiding himſelf. behind a Hill, Com- 
manded his Soldiers to refreſh themſelves from' the 
former Nights Travel. And when it began to be 
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\were overcharged he ſent them ſuccour , and 


towards Noon, he made towards that part "of the 
Camp which 'T have before mentioned : And at. the 


Same time the Horſemen began to approach towards 


the Works, and the reſt of the Forces ſhewed them- 
ſetves before the Camp. Vercingetorix perceiving 
thy out of the Watch=Tower of Alefia, went out of 
the Town, and carried with him lms Poles, Hooks, 
and ſuch other Proviſions which he Jat made ready 
before-hand for a Salley. They fought at one inſtant 
in all places, all ways were tryed : And where they 
thought it to be weakeſt, thither they ran. The 


. Roman Forces 'were diſmembred by reaſon of the 


large extention of their Works, ſo that they could 
not eaſily defend many places: And the ſhout which 
was made behind their Backs, did much affright our 
Men, foraſmuch as they perceived that their danger 
did conſiſt in other Mens Valour ; for ſuch things as 
are abſent do for the moſt part greatly perplex and 
trouble Mens Minds. Czſar having got a convenient 
Place, doth ſee what is done in every part : If any 
Was 
ready to anſwer all occaſions on both ſides the Camp. 
He told them, that that was the time, wherein it 
was benoveful for them to Fight. The Gauls would 
deſpair of all good fncceſs, unleſs they brake down 
the Works. The Romans, if they . obtained their 
purpoſe, might expett an end of their Labours. 
The greateſt Contention was about that place to which 
Vergaſilaunus was ſent. A ſmall riſing in a place 
doth give much advantage in a ſhelving deſcent: 
Some caſt Weapons, others put themſelves into a 
Teſtudo, and came under the Forks. The wearied 
and over-laboured were ſeconded by freſh Supplies. 
Every Man caſ# Earth into the Works, which raiſed 
it ſo high, that the Gauls had advantage of aſcent : 
And the Pikes and ſharp Stakes which the Romays 
had cunningly hid under the Earth to annoy the Enc-= 
my, were thereby covered. It came at laſt to that 
paſs, that our Men wanted both Strength and Wea- 
pons. Which being known, Ceſar ſent Labienys 
with. ſix Cohorts to Relieve thoſe that were over- 
charged, Commanding him ( if he conld not bear 
out the Charge ) to Sally out upon them, but not 
unleſs he were conſtrained unto it. He himſelf went 
about to the reſt, exhorting them not to faint under 
their Labour, foraſmuch as the fruit and benefit of 
all their former Battels conſiſted in that day and 
that hour. The Enemy within being out of hope of 
doing any geod upon the Works made in plain and 
Champaign Places, by reaſon of the Strength of the 
Fortifications, tried what they could do in ſteep and 
broken places ; and thither they brought thoſe things 
which they had prepared. With the multitude of 
their caſting Weapons, they caſt out ſuch as fought 
from Turrets, they filled their paſſages with Hurdles 
and Earth, they brake down 'the' Parapet and the 

Rampier with Hooks. Czſar ſent firſt young Bru- 

rus with ſix Cohorts, and after him Fabius a Le- 

gate with ſeven more ; and at length as the Fight 

waxed hot , he-went himſelf with a freſh ſupply. 

The Fight being renewed and the Enemy beaten off, 

he haſted to that place whither he had ſent Labi- 

enus, and took four Cohorts cut of the next Caſtile. 

Part of the Horſemen he commanded to follow him, 

and the reſt to compaſs about the outward Works, 

and ro ſet upon the Enemy behind. Labienus find- 

ing that neither Rampier nor Ditches were able to 

keep our the Enemy, hqguving got ſuch Forces 


together as were drawn by chance from the Aorks | 


neareſt hand, to the number of thirty nine Cohorts, 
be acquainted Czar by Meſſengers what, he thought 
fit to be done. Cxlar made haſte to be 'at the Fight. 
H:s coming being known by the colour of his Gar- 
ment, which he was accuſtomed to wear in time of 
Barrel, and the\'Troops of Horſe and' the Cohorts be- 


ing diſcovered which he had"\Commanded to foilow 


Xa '% him, 
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him, as the ſhelving. and declining places were ſub- 
Jef to the view of higher Grounds ; the Enemy be- 
gan the Fight, a great ſhout was: yaken up on both 
ſides. Our Men having thrown. their Piles, betook 


themſelves to their Swords. Suddenly the Horſemen 


were diſcovered behind them, and other Cohorts made 
their approaches towards them. The Enemy turned 
his back and fled : The Horſemen met them as they 
fled ; the ſlaughter was great in that place. Se- 
dulius, a Captain and Prince of the Lemovici, was 
Slain. Vergaſilaunus was taken alive. Threeſcore 
and fourteen Enſigns were brought unto Czar : 
And very few of ſo great a number returned ſafe 
into their Camp. Theſe of the Town beholding the 
Slaughter and Flight of their Friends, being out of 
all hope, drew back their Forces from the Works. 
This being known, the Gauls fled preſently out of 
their Camp.: And if the Soldiers had not heen wea- 
ried with that days Labour, they might eaſily have 
deſtroyed all their Enemies. About Midnight the 
Horſe being ſent out to fall upon the Rere, a preat 
number was Taken and Slain, the reſt eſcaped into 
their Countries. | 


OBSERVATION. 


1. is an old ſaying of a Hungry Man, That it is 
an eaſier marter ro fill his Belly than his Eye : 
Which is as true in other caſes ; wherein our de- 
ſires are oftentimes ſo great, that we think no 
means ſufficient ro accompliſh the ſame : Bur 
when we ſhall come-to pur it in tryal, and ſuffer 


will appear thar our deſires are better applied ro 
the infiniry of the Mind, than to the neceffary 
occaſions of our Life. Vercingetorix was fo far 
interefſed in the ſucceſs of rhis War, that he 
thought all the able Men of Gallia not enough 
ro make it happy unto him: Bur the other Princes 
that were not {o deeply touched, and yer ſtood as 
well affected to the Cauſe, refuſed ro Inroll all 


that were able ro bear Arms, but thought Two 


A little 18 


Hundred Forty and Eight Thouſand Men to be 
a competent force for this Service. But coming 
to the execution of the buſineſs, rhey employed 
only fixty Thouſand: And when they failed of 
their endeavour, and were Routed and Over- 
thrown by the Romans, the reſt ſtaid no longer 
to diſpute the matrer, bur fled all away by Night. 
Which ſhewerk the difference berween the Aﬀecti- 
ons which are fore-runners of a Cauſe, and ſuch 
as grow and encreaſe with a buſineſs, and are 
not commonly found in one and the ſame ſubject 
in their greateſt Strengths. For theſe antecedent 


defires are like Womens Longings ; ſtrong and 


enough to ſave Violent ar firſt, but decaying as: faſt again before 


.to Cxſar, touching that point,' He Commanded 


their Arms to be delivered, and'the Princes to be 
brought out. He himſelf ſate in the Fortifications 
before the Camp :' Thither the Captains were brought, 
Vercingetorix. was delivered ; their Weapons were 
caſt out. The Hedui and the Arverni being reſerved, 
to the end he might recover the reſt of the States by 
them ; of the reſt of the Captives he gave througl- 
out all the Army, to every Man a Priſoner, by 
the name of a Booty. Theſe things being 
ended, he went to the Hedui, and received in the 
State. Thither did the Arverni ſend Ambaſſadors 
unto him, promiſing to obey whatſoever he Com- 
manded. He demanded a great number of Hoſt ages, 
and ſent the Legions into their Winter-Quarters. 
He ſent home Twenty Thouſand Captives to the 
Hedui and the Arverni. He ſent T. Labienus 
with two Legions, and the Horſe into the Sequani, 
and gave him M. Sempronius Rurilius to aſſiſt 
him. He lodged C. Fabius and Lucius Minutius 
Baſilius with two Legions amongſt the Men of 
Rheims, leſt they ſhould receive any damage by 
the near bordering Bellovaci. He ſent C. Antiſtius 
Rheginus to t/e Aimnbivareti, and T. Sexrius to the 
Bituriges, aud C: Caninius Rebilus zo the Rutheni, 
with each of them a Legion, He placed Q. Tullius 
Cicero and P. Sulpitius at Cavillonis and Mati(- 
cona of the Hedui upon the River Arar, for Provi- 
ſion of Corn : He himfelf determined to Winter at 
Bibradt. This Years Service being known at Rome, 
there was a Feaſt of Thanksgiving appointed for 


. twenty days together. 
every Man to be meaſured with his own Foor, it 
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. hw wary notwithſtanding a hard Fortune, 
entertained a noble Reſolution : For having 
firſt acquainred the Gauls that he had not under- 
took thar War for any reſpect to himſelf, bur for 
the cauſe of Ga/ia, and the ancient liberty of 
that Continent ; he made offer to ſarifie the angry 
Romans with his Body dead or alive. 


Plutarch reciteth the manner of his Delivery to 11u:r;h i 
be in this ſort: Being armed ar all Parts, and *** 


Mounted on a Horſe furniſhed with a rich Capa- 
riſon, he came'to Cz/ar, and rode round abour 
him as he fate in his Chair of State ; then light- 
ing off his Horſe, he took off his Capariſon and 
Furniture, and unarmed himſelf, and laid all on 
the Ground, and went and fate down at Cz/ſar's 
Feer, and ſaid never a word. Ceſar at length 
committed him as a Priſoner taken in the Wars, 
to be led afterwards in his Triumph at Rome : 
Bur the Civil Wars did cur off that Solemnity. 
If it be demanded, whar became of theſe grear 
Princes and Perlonages after the Triumph : Ir 


Life of 
Czſar. 


« levging. they come to any Ripeneſs : Whereas ſuch Aﬀe- will appear that rhey did nor ftroke their Heads, 
Ctions as riſe from the carriage of a buſineſs, and or make more of:them than of miſerable Caprives. 
grow from the Occurrences of rhat proceeding, For Paulus Amylius, after the noble Triumph Pluarch # 
are not ſo eaſily abared, but do hold out ftrong for King Perſeus, pitying his Fortune and defiring tie Lin 
either for Conitancy or Obſtinacy. to help him, could never obtain other Grace for jj, 
| him, than only to remove him trom rhe common 
Ty = DPriſon, which: they called Carcer, into a more 
CH A ÞP. XXXVI. cleanly and ſweerer Houſe : Where being ſtreight- 
ly guarded, he died, either by Abſtinence, or be- 
Vercingetorix yieldeth himſelf and the Town ro ing kepr from Sleep by the Soldiers. Two of his 
Caſar. | Sons died alſo, bur the third became an excellenr 
| | Turner or Joyner, and could write the Roman 
Czfar. He next day Vercingetorix having called Tongue ſo well,” that he afterwards became Chan- 


a Council, told them, that he had not un- 
dertook. that War for his own occaſions, 
but for the cauſe .of common Liberty : 
And foraſmuch as they were neceſſarily to yield to 
fortune, he made offer of himſelf unto them, either 
to ſatisfie the Romans with his Death, or to be 
delivered unto them alive. Ambaſſadors were ſent 


cellor to the Magiſtrates of Rome. And thus the 
Romans dealr wirh their Captive. Princes, making 
them examples of Fortunes unconſtancy ,' and 
rurning their Diadems into Shackles of Iron. 


And thus far did Ceſar Comment himſelf upon 
the Wars he made againſt the Gays, being a 


Noble 
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Noble and a Worthy People, and bred in a 
large and fertile Continent ; the Inhabitants 
whereof have in all Apes, even to theſe times, 
challenged an eminency, both 'for Politick Go- 
vernment and Martial Proweſs., amongſt the 
Weſtern Kingdoms of rhe: World : Their Actions 
and Carriage from rime to time deſerving as Ho- 
nourable Memory, as theſe Wars recorded by 
Cefſar's own hand ; whereof Paulus Amylius, 
Philip Commines, and of late Fohn de Seres are 
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very pregnant witneſſes... They continued under 


the Roman Government Four Hundred Forty and 
One Years, according to the computation made 
by Fohn Tilins, reckoning from the laſt Victory 
in Ce/ar's Proconſulſhip, to the time of Marco» 
merus a General of the French, by whoſe Proweſs 
and means they denied to pay that Homage and 
Tribute to the Emperour Valentinianus, which 
Vercingetorix had loſt to Ceſar. | 


The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS. 


* A LL the other Wars of Ceſar againſt the 
A Gatls were different from this, by reaſon 

that in the former he made uſe of their 
Diviſions to Ruin them. This was made almoſt 
by a general conſent of them all, EleCting a Su- 
pream Chief of great Prudence and Courage, 
who being ſenſible that the good Diſcipline of the 
Romans, and their Skill in the Trade of War, 
renderd them invincible in Battel, chang'd the 
manner of making it, by Protracting” of time, 
without hazarding a general Combat, being 
ſaperiour in Horſe, in a Country which favour'd 
him; and by cutting off the Proviſions of their 
Army, fail'd bur litrle of ruining them : Which 
affords us a {cope for very fine Remarks. 

Firſt upon Vercingetorix, who being voluntarily 
choſen Head of divers People, who Emulated 
each other, knew ſo well how to Govern them, 
that, notwithſtanding all his Adverfities, he till 
preſerv'd a great Authoriry among them , and 
kept them in grear Awe ; never ſparing Severity 
where it was requiſite : (For fear 1s the.moſt pow- 
erful motive to keep Men within Bounds ) his ill 
Succeſs having never daunted him, nor alter'd his 
Mind ; even when he was accus'd of hoiding In- 
telligence with the Enemy : He Harangu'd them 
with {o much boldneſs, that ir encreas'd his Au- 
thority inſtead of leſſening ir. And indeed the 
moſt effectual way to fatisfie People is to ſpeak 
often to them abour preſent tranſactions. He was 
allow'd to Burn abour Twenty Towns to incon- 
venience their Enemies: Which argues his Ability ; 
ſince the only way to Vanquiſh the Romans (who 
were too hard for them in Fight) was to Com- 
bat them by Hunger. In ſuch Aﬀairs all mild 
Councils, or ſuch as are only Execured by halves 
are ruinous ; of which the taking of Bourges may 
ſerve for a memorable Example b reaſon that in 
ſaving it from a neceſſary Conflagrartion, it was 
preſerv'd for the uſe of the Romans, who ſ{upply'd 
their Wants by the taking of it. His grear 
Credit is remarkable, by his being able ro per- 
{wade Free People at the very beginning of a 
War, before their having try'd the ill ſucceſs of 
ir, when they were full of hopes of Vanquiſhing 
without applying ſuch violent Remedies, ro fer 
Fire ro their Houſes and Goods, for rhe preſer- 
vation of which, Wars are commonly made. 
Ir was, without doubr, a very difficult Enterpriſe ; 
by reaſon thar the loſs of things that are certain 
and preſent, that are ſeen and felr, is preferr'd 
by Ignorant People, to thoſe things of which rhe 
Event is uncertain, and the uſetulneſs diſtant : 
And none can perfectly apprehend thar difficulty, 


unleſs ſuch as have experienc'd it in $ororming of 


People. He alſo expreſs'd his Conſtancy ro the 
very laſt, not fearing ( tho' at the Head of fo 


many different Nations ) to lock himſelf up in a 
place, in which he perform'd what-ever could 
be done by a prudent brave Commander, de- 
ſpiſing Hunger, and all the Inconveniences of 4 
viege, and holding out until the Relief he ex- 
pected was Repuls'd and Defeated, but whereas 
Hitſtories are only compil'd by the Victorious, we 
{ſeldom hear the Praiſes of any but the Children 
of Fortune. 

Ler us: now Examine C.z/ar's Conduct in this 
War, which ſurpriſes him in the midſt of Winter, 
he being in 1zaly ar that rime, his Army divided 
into divers Countries, diſtant from each other, 
and the Revolred laying ſo much in his way, rhar 
It was almoſt impoſſible for him ro joyn his Le- 
gions. Thoſe grear difficulties requir'd an incom- 
parable Labour in order to overcome them, which 
he did, by making himſelf a Paſſage through 
Mountains which were cover d with fix Foor 
deep of Snow,and terrifid his Enemies more by ap- 
pearing in the midft of them (art a time when they 
imagin'd him to be in T:aly, without a poſſibility 
of coming rowards them ) than by the number 
of his Forces. He likewiſe improv'd their Ter- 
ror, by making ſeveral Incurſions with his Horſe, 
ro perſwade them that he was very Strong. 

Ler us alſo conſider, that Ceſar finding the 
Merhod of the War alter'd, and that his Ene- 
mies avoided ro come to Barrel ; addicts himſelf 
to the Siege of Towns, in which he ſhew'd him- 
ſelf as excellent as-in other Feats of War. For 
whatever 1s | moor ip by the beſt Modern Com- 
manders, is Copy'd after him ; and all rhar we 
admire in the Siege of Oſtend, Breda, Bois le Duc, 
and ſeveral other Sieges of the late Prince Mau 
rice, Who ſurpaſs'd all others in thoſe Martrers, 
falls infinitely ſhort of the rwo Circumyallarions 
of Alexia : The Induſtry and Labour of which, 
rogether with the ſhortneſs of time in which they 
were perform'd, ſurpaſſes whatever has been done 
elſewhere, by much. I am ſenſible that rhe In- 
vention of Powder and Artillery has alrer'd the 
manner of Forrtifications, Attacks, and Defence 
of Places ; but not ſo much bur thar the princi- 
pal Grounds on which they are eſtabliſh'd are par- 
ticularly Copy'd from Caſar, who excell'd all the 
Roman Generals in that poinr. 

He is equally ro be admir'd for his Inventions 
and Straragems, and for the boldneſs of his Un- 
dertakings. When he reſfoly'd ro Storm the Re- 
rrenchments about Clermont, he created a Jea- 
loufie in them, by a Body he form'd of the Ser- 
vaats and Baggage of rhe Camp, which he caus'd 
ro March in fight of them, on that fide which 
he did nor deſign to Arrack, but not fo near as 
ro permit them ro diſcern what they were, and 
having pur a Legion in Ambuſh in the Night, and 
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ich wi Keireſt 'ro rhe Plice, he falls upon 
them fo inexpeRedly thar he Forces all their Re- 
trenchments. Er he rn 5h 

When'he reſolv'd ro. paſs" the River of Alzers, 
which was oppos'd by Hercmgetorix, he Poſted 
ſome Legions near a Bridge that had been broken 


. down, and With "the temainder of the Army, 


which he+had order'd in fuch a manner, that ir 
ſeem'd to be entire, he marches along the River- 
fide, as if he had ſought for another Paſlage : 
Amuſing the Army fo well, that the Bridge was 


mended before any Body took notice of i, and 


thus he paſs'd withour any hindrance. 

When Vercingetorix, during the Siege of Bourges, 
march'd out with his Cavalry, he departed in the 
Night, and Atrack'd his Infantry in his Camp, 
which he was very near taking. 

When art the Siege of Clermont, being inform'd 
of the Revolt of 10000 Autunors, who were come 
ro his Afﬀfiſtance, he rakes four Legions, marches 
Day and Night ro ſurpriſe them ; rakes them all, 
and. returns time enough to defend his Camp 
which was Artack'd by FVercingetorix. Where- 
upon we will. obſerve by the by, the advantage 
of keeping a Camp always well Fortified, in or- 
der to be ever in a condition to Afault ones Ene- 
my, according as occaſions offer themſelves. 

I cannot paſs by his great Modeſty , in the 
Caſe:of 'Cornio, whom he had ever fayour'd, en- 
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creas'd in Wealth and Honour, and in whom he 
greatly Confided : He excuſes his Revolt, - inſtead 
of blaming him for it ; alledging, that he fufer'd 
himſclf to be involy'd in the general defign thar 
was form'd for the recovery of the Liberty-and 
the Glory of all the Gauls. | 

Ler us ſpeak a word of Labienus, one of his 
Lieutenants, who finding himſelf nonplus'd with 
four of Cſar's Legions in that general Revolr, 
being Surrounded on all Parts with Enemies, and 
neceflitated ro croſs rhe Seine upon Boats, in order 
to joyn Ceſar, being oppos'd by great Forces in 
three Bodies, makes a great ſhew of paſſing in 
two places, where he did not defign it. And 
having thus divided their Forces in divers Bodies, 
not knowing whither to go to oppoſe: him, paſs'd 
in the Night: with three Legions in the Place 
where he was leaſt expected, foughr and routed 
the next that .came in his way ; inſomuch thar 
270g paſs'd the remainder of his Forces with 
eaſe, he joyn'd Ceſar withour the leaſt oppoſition. 
Upon which I will make this Remark, that who- 
ever is not very careful, diligent, and watchful in 
keeping the paſſage of a River or Mountain 1s 
commonly ſurpriz'd, by reaſon that he who keeps 
it,'relies upon the advantage of rhe Place, where- 
as thoſe that deſign to paſs, ſeek our all means 
( and finally find them) to overcome all thoſe 
Obſtacles. 


The next Summer's Service compiled by Hirtius, omitted in the former Editions, has been thought fit 
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CHAP. I. 


The Gauls raiſe new Troubles in divers Places. 
Czſar /cattereth and waſteth the Biruriges, and 
after that the Carnurtes. 


Frer that all Gallia was Subdued, foraſ- 
much as Cz/ar had reſted no part of the 
former Summer from War, he was de- 
firous to refreſh his Soldiers after ſo great 

Pains taken, the reſt of the Winter ſeaſon ; when 

News was brought him that many States at the 

ſelf-ſame rime, did lay their Heads together again 

abour War, and make Cgnſpiracies. Whereof 
there was reported a very likely Cauſe ; in thar 
it was known to all the Gaynls, that there could 
not any Power ſo great be afſembled into one 
place, as ſhould be able to withſtand the Romans : 
Neither if many States at once made War in 
divers places at one Inftanr, could the Army of 
the People of Rome have ſufficient, either of Aid, 
or of Time, or of Men of War to purſue all ar 
once : And there ought not any State to refuſe 
the lor of their Misfortune, if by the reſpite 
thereof, the reſt might ſer themſelves ar liberty. 
'The which Opinion, to the intent it ſhould nor 
ſercle in the Minds of the Gauls, C2ſar leaving 

M. Antonius, the Quzſtor, with charge of his 
Winter Garriſons, went, with a ſtrong company 
of Horſemen the laſt day of December from Bs- 
brafe to his twelfth Legion, which he had placed 
nor far from the borders of the Hedu:, in the 
Country of rhe Bzturiges, and raketh thereunto 
the eleventh Legion, which was next unto ir. 
Leaving two Cohorts to defend his ſtuff and 
Carriages, he led the reft of his Army into the 
moſt plentiful Fields of the Bitariges : The which 
being a large Country, and full of Towns, could 
not be kept in awe with the Garrifoning of one 
Legion amongſt them, bur that rhey prepared for 
War, and made Conſpiracies. 

By the ſuddain coming of Ceſar, it came to 
paſs (which muſt needs happen to ſuch as are 
unprovided and ſcattered abroad ) thar ſuch as 
were Tilling the Ground withour fear, were ſ{yr- 
priſed in the Fjelds by. our Horſemen, before they 
could get them into the Towns. For at that time 
the common token of Invaſion which is wont 
to be perceived by burning of Houſes, was by 

. Ceefar's Commandment forborn, left rhey ſhould 

either want Forage and Corn if they were minded 

to. make any further Road into the Country, or 
clſe, thar. their Enemies for fear of the Fires, 

!hould convey themſelves our of rhe way. 


OR - os. 


After that many Thouſands of Men had beeti 
taken, the Bzituriges being ſore afraid, ſuch of 
them as could eſcape out of rhe Romans hands 
at their firſt coming, upon confidence either of 
the old acquaintance and familiarity that had 
been privately between them, by reaſon of re- 
ſorting as Gueſts one to another, or of their mu- 
tual Agreement; and partaking in the ſame De- 
vices, fled into the next Cities : Bur all was in 
vain. For Czſar, by great Journeys came ſo ſud- 


 dainly upon all places, thar he gave nor any City 


leiſure to think of the ſafeguard of orher Folks 
rather than of themſelves. Through rhe which 
ſpeed he borh kept his Friends faithful unto 
him, and pur the wavering ſort in ſuch fear, that 
he compelled them ro be glad ro receive Peace. 

The matter ſtanding in this caſe, when the 
Bituriges ſaw that vg Ceſar's gentleneſs 
there was yer 2 Way for rhem to return into his 
Favour again, and that the next States had deli- 
vered him Hoſtages, and were thereupon recei- 
ved to Mercy withour further Puniſhment : They 
themſelves tid {o likewiſe. Ceſar, becauſe his 
Men had patiently endured fo great 'Travail in the 
Winter-days, through moſt cumberſome ways, 
in intolerable cold Weather, and continued moſt 
reſolutely in the ſame to the utrermoſt, promiſed 
to give to his Soldiers Two Hundred Sefterces 
apiece, and ro the Captains Two Thouſand apiece, 
in the name of a Prey : And fo lending his Legi- 
ons again into their Winter Places, he himſelf re- 
turned to BibraFe the Fortieth Uay after his ſerting 
forth, There, as he was Miniſtring . of Juſtice, 
rhe B:turiges ſent Meſſengers unto him, deſiring 
help againft the Carnutes, whom they complained 
ro make War upon them. 

Upon the receipt of this News, when he had 
not lain in Garriſon paſt eighteen days, he draw- 
eth the fourteenth and fixteenth Legions out of 
Garriſon from the River Arar, where he had 
placed them for the ſpeedy purveyance of Corn 
and Victual, as was ſhewed you in the laſt Book : 
And with thoſe rwo Legions went to proſecute 
the, Carnutes, - 

When qur Enemies heard of the coming of our 
Army, the Carnutes, moved with the Calamir 
of others, left their Towns and Villages that they 
dwelt in, which they had made upon the ſudden 
with little Corrages for neceffities ſake ro keep off 
the Winter ; ( for. fince they were Conquered cf 
late, they had loſt many of their Walled "Towns: ) 
and fled ſcattering abroad. C«far, foraſmuch as 
he would not pur his Soldiers to the abiding of 
the unſcaſonable ſharp Storms which chiefly ar 


that time fell, encamped himſelf within Genabum, * 
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a Town of the Carnutes, and Houſed his Soldiers 
partly in the Buildings of the Gauls, and partly in 
{uch Buildings as being unfiniſhed rhey Tharched in 
haſte with the Straw rhart was brought in to co- 
ver their Tents and Cabbins. Nevertheleſs he 
{endeth abroad his Horſemen and Auxiliary Foat- 
men into all parts, whither he heard his Enemies 
reſorted: And that was not in yain ; for com- 
monly out Men rcturned ever with a great Booty. 

The Carnures being pur to it with. the hard- 
neſs of the Winter, and the terror of the Danger, 
being driven cut of Houſe and Home, and nor 
daring to ftay any where any long time, the 
Woods nor being, able ro defend them from the 


. bitrerneſs of the Storms, were ſcattered abroad, 


and with the loſs of a grear part of them, di- 
ſper{cd into the nexr Cities. 


CH AF: IL 

Te Bellovaci and other States under the leading of 
Corbeus and Comms Invade the Sueffiones : 
Czlar marcieth anainſt them. 


Afar ar that hard time of the Year, 
thinking it enough to diſperſe the Pow- 
crs that were aflembling, to the intent 
no beginning of War mighr ſpring up, 

and weighing how much it concerned him, to pre- 
vent any open War from breaking our the beginning 
of the next Summer ; he placed C. Trebonius in 
Garriſon at Genabum with thoſe rwo Legions thar 
he had there about him : And foraſmuch.as he 
was by often Meſſages certified from the Men of 
Rheims, that the Bellovaci (who excelled all Gauls, 
and the Belge alſo in Military Fame) and the 
States adjoyning unto them, under the Conduct 
of Corbeus of Beauvais and Comius of Arras, Le- 
vied Men of War, and afſembled them into one 
place, to the intent with rheir whole Power to 
Invade the borders of rhe Suefſiones, which were 
appertaining to the Men of Rheims ; RRng i 
e 


. ſtood not only upon his Honour, bur alſo ren 


to his own Securiry for the furure, ro ſave his 
Allies, which had deſerved well of the Common- 
weal, from ditpleaſure and damage, he called rhe 
eleventh Legion again out of Garriſon. More- 
over he wrote to C. Fabius ro bring the rwo Le- 
gions that he had, into the Confines of the 
Sueſſiones ; and ſent for one of thoſe rwo Legi- 
ons that were with T. Labienus. So according 
as his Garriſons lay for the purpoſe, and as the 
ſtate of the War required, to his own continual 


Trouble, he pur ſometimes one of his Legions, 


and ſometimes another, to March from their 


Quarters. 


With this Power that he had afſembled he 
wenr againſt the Bellovaci : And Encamping him- 
ſelf in their Country, fenr abroad his Horſemen 
into all Quarters to glean up fome of them, by 
whoſe means he might learn what his Enemies 
purpoſed ro do. His Horſemen doing their Du- 
ry, brought word how few were found in the 
Houſes, and thoſe not ſuch as had ſtayed behind 
ro Till the Ground, ( for they were purpoſely re- 
moved-ourt of all places ) bur ſuch as had been 
ſent back again to Spy. Of whom Ceſar en- 
quiring in whar place the Forces of the Bellovac; 


were, and what was their intent; found thar 


all the Bellovaci were gathered together into 
one place: And that the Ambiani, Aulerci, 
Caictes, Velocaſſes, and Attrebates had choſen 
a very high Ground to Encamp in, encloſed with 
a troubleſome Mariſh, and had conveyed all 


rheir Stuff into Woods that were farther off : 
Of the which War there were many Noblemen 
that were Ring-leaders, but the multitude obeyed 
Corbeus chiefly, becauſe they underſtood that he 
hatred moſt the name of the People of Rome : 
And that Cemius of Arras was a few days before 
gone to ferch aid of the Germans , who were 
their next Neighbours, and ſwarmed in mblti- 
tudes of People. He learned moreover at their 
hands, that the Bellovaci by the conſent of all 
the Noblemen, at the earneſt inſtance of the 
Commons, were determined, it Ceſar came (as 
it was ſaid he would ) bur with three Legions, 
to offer him Batrel, leſt afterward ro more dif- 
advantage and hindrance they ſhould be com- 
pelled ro Encounter with his whole Hoſt : And 
if he brought. a greater Power with him, then to 
keep themſelves ftill in the ſame Ground that 
they had choſen, and by Ambuſhes ro keep” the 
Romans from Forage (which by reaſon of the 
time of the Year was ſcarce, and alfo lay ſcat- 
tering ) and from Corn, and other Victuals and 
things neceflary for their Army. 

The which things when Ceſar underſtood, by 
the concurring Report of many, confidering how 
full of Wiſdom this Project was, and how far 
from the raſhneſs that rhe Barbarous People are 
wont to uſe, he determined ro make the beſt ad- 
vantage of all things, to the intent his Enemies 
diſdaining his ſmall Company, ſhould make rhe 
more haſte ro come into the Field. For he had 
three old practiſed Legions, the ſeventh, eighth, 
and ninth, of fingular V alour and Proweſs ; and 
the eleventh, which was of choſen young Men 
of great Hope and Towardneſs, which having at 
thar time received eight Years Wages, was, not- 
withſtanding look'd upon as nor comparable to 
the other three either tor ſtanding, or for Valour 
and Courage. 

Wherefore ſummoning an Aſſembly, and there 
declaring all things rhar had been reported unto 
him, he confirmed the Hearts of the common 
Soldiers, if peradventure with the number of. 
Three Legions, he might draw our his Enemies to 
Fight with him in the Field. He ſer his Barrel in 
this Order : The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Legi- 
ons went before the Carriages, and the eleventh 
cloſed in the Rere thereof, the which notwith- 
ſtanding was bur ſmall, as it is wont tro bein 
ſuch Expedirions : And this he did, leſt the Ene- ' 
mies ſhould find a greater number than they ex- 
pected. By this means, in a ſquare Bartel al- 
moſt, he brought his Hoſt in fight of his Enemies 
ſooner than they looked for him. | 

When the Garuls beheld theſe Legions ſo ſud- 
dainly ſer in order, marching roward them apace, 
as 1t had been in a pitched Field ( whereas it was 
reported to Ceſar that they intended to carry 
on their buſineſs with confident boldneſs ) whe- 
ther it were for the peril of rhe Encounter, or the 
ſuddainneſs of our coming, or that they looked 
to ſee what we intended to do, they tet them- 
felves in order of Barrel before their Camp, and 
would nor deſcend from the higher Ground. 
Albeit thar Ceſar was defirous to have fought 
with them, yer wondering ar the great number 
of his Enemies, he pitched his Camp directly 
over againſt rheirs, on the other fide ot a Valley, 
which was more in deepneſs downward, than 
in wideneſs any way at the-bottom. "This Camp 
he commanded to be Fortified with a Rampier 
of twelve Foot, and an open Gallery ro be 
builded upon it according to the meaſure of the 
ſame height, and a double Ditch ro be made of 
hfreen Foor apiece, with ſides plum down, and 

many 
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many Turrets to be reared of three Stories high, 
and ro be joyned together with Draw-Bridges to 
let down ar pleaſure, rhe Fronts whereof were 
fenced with Grates of Wicker ; to the intent the 
Enemy might be repulſed with double Rows of 
Defendants : Of which the one from the Bridges, 
the more out of danger they were by reaſon of 
the height, ſo much rhe boldlier and the farther 
off might they ſend their Darts ; the other the 
nearer they were placed to their Enemy upon the 


Rampier, ſo much the better ſhould rhey be co-. 


vered from the Artillery that might fall down 
a them : And over the Gates he made high 

owers. This kind of Fortification was to two 
good purpoſes : For by the greatneſs of his Works 
and his pretence of fear, he hoped to pur the bar- 
barous Gau/s into a great Confidence ; and when- 
ſoever he ſhould have occaſion to {end our far for 
Forape or Victuals, he ſaw that the Camp mighr 
be defended with a ſmall Power, the ſtrength of 
the Fortifications was ſo great. In the mean 
while, Parties on both ſides would {ſeveral times 
£0 out and skirmiſh in the Mariſh that was be- 
rween our two Camps : The which oftentimes 
either the Gauls and Germans that were of our 
Hoſt would paſs, and eagerly purſue their Ene- 
mies ; or elſe in like manner our Enemies paſſing 
over it, did {end our Men farther off. 

It happened in our daily Foraging ( as there 
was no other ſhift, foraſmuch as we were fain 
to ferch Forage at Houſes thar ſtood ſcartering 
far afunder) rhar our Foragers being diffevered 
in difadvantageous places, were entrapped. The 
which thing, as ir was ſome loſs to us of our 
Beaſts of Carriage and Slaves, ſo it heightened 
the fooliſh Courages of the barbarous Gals : 
And thar ſo much rhe more, becauſe Comus of 
Arras (who we ſaid before was gone to fetch 
aid of the Germans) was returned with fome 
Horſe ; of whom, although there was not above 
the number of Five Hundred, yet the Gaz/s were 
puffed up ar the coming of rhe Germans. 


CHAP. II. 


Czlar ſtrengthens himſelf with more Forces. The 
Mezn of Rheims worſted by the Enemy, and they 
again by the Germans on Czlar's Party. 


Hen Ceſar perceived how his Ene- 
mies kept themſelves many days to- 
gether within their Camp , which 


was Fortified both with a Mariſh 
and alſo with advantage of rhe Ground, and thar 
he could neither Afault rhem withour manifeſt 
Peril, nor encloſe the place where they were with 
any Forrifications, without a greater Army ; he 
directed his Letters ro Trebonius, rhat he ſhould 
with all haſte poſſible ſend for rhe Thirteenth Le- 
gion which Wintered amongſt the B:turzges, under 
T. Sextius the Legate, and {ſo with Three Legit- 
ons make long Marches to come ro him. In the 
mean ſeaſon he ſent out by turns the Horſemen 
of Rheims, and of rhe Lingoncs, and other States, 
of whom he had called forth a great number, ro 
ſafe Condudt the Foragers, and ro withſtand rhe 
{uddain Afaults of rhe Enemy. | 
This being done day by day, and our Men ta- 
king now lels heed, becauſe it was an ordinary 
matter with them, (which rhing for the moſt parr 
cometh ro paſs by daily cuſtom) the Bellovact, 
with a Band of choſen Foormen, knowing the 
places where our Horſemen daily kept their 
itandings, laid Ambuſhes in Woody places: And 
the next day they ſent thicher their Horſemen, 


firſt ro draw our our Men into the danger of their 
Ambuſhments, and then ro affail them as they 
were encloſed. The lot of this ill luck lighted 
upon the Men of Rheims, whoſe tutn it was to 
perform the duty that day. For they, when 
they had _—_ the Horſemen of their Enemies 
upon the ſuddain, deſpifing them becauſe they 
were leſs in number, followed them over-greedi- 
ly, and were encloſed by the Footmen. Where- 
by being diſordered, they retired more haſtily 
than Horſemen are accuſtomed to do in Battel, 
with the loſs of Verziſco the Prince of their State, 
and Caprain of their Horſemen. Who being 
ſcarce able to fit upon a Horſe, by reaſon of his 
Age, would notwithſtanding ( according to the 
cuſtom of the Gauls) neither ſeek ro disburthen 
himſelf of the Captainſhip, by excuſe of his 
Age, nor ſuffer the encounter to be Fought with- 
out him. Wirth this lucky Bartel, wherein they 
ſlew the Prince and Caprain of the Men of Rheims, 
the Courages of our Eneinies were heightned and 
raiſed, and our Men were taught by their own 
harm, to ſearch the places better where they 
ſhould keep their ſtandings, and to follow their 
Enemy more adviſedly when he fled. In the 
mean while ceaſed nor the daily Skirmiſhes in 
the ſight of both our Camps, which were made 
at the Foords and Paſſages of the Mariſh. 

In this kind of exerciſe, when as the Germans 
(whom Ceſar had for the ſame purpoſe fetch'd 
over the Rhine, rhat they ſhould Fight intermin=- 
gled with his Horſemen in the Bartel ) had all 
boldly paſſed the Mariſh, and ſlaying a few thar 
made Reſiſtance, followed eagerly upon the reſt 
of rhe multitude ; nor only they thar were over- 
thrown at hand, or Wounded aloof, bur alſo they 
that were wont to ſuccour afar off, were 7 
ſtricken with fear, that they ran away ſhame- 
fully, and never left flying from higher Ground 
ro higher , which they oftentimes loſt , before 
they either recovered into rheir Camp, or (as ſome 
did for very ſhame) fled farther off With 
whole danger the reſt of the Hoſt was ſo trou- 
bled, thar it can ſcarcely be judged, whether good 
Succeſs ( were ir never fo ſmall) would make 
them more Arrogant, or a Misfortune (were it 
never ſo mean ) would make them more cowed. 


and fearful. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The Gauls Diſcamp, and are purſued by Cxfar. 


The Routing of part of them, and the Death of 
orbeus. 


PO" 
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Frer they had lurked many days in the 
ſame Camp, when the Captains of the 


16i 


Bellovaci underſtood thar C. Trebonius, © 


one of Ceſar's Legares, was at hand with 
more Legions, fearing the like Siege as was at 
Alexia, they ſent away in the Night all ſuch as 
by reaſon of Years, or otherwiſe wanted ſtrength, 
and all ſuch as wanted Armour among, them, 
and with them rhey ſent away alfo their Car- 
riages. While they were ſetting forth this rrou- 
bled and confuſed Company, ( for the Gauls, even 
when they $0 lighreſt, are wont to have a great 
murirude of Carts following them ) day-lighr 
came upon them ; and therefore they fer their 
Men in Battel-Array in their Camp, left the 
Romans ſhould purſue, before rhe Company of 
their Carriages could get any thing cant Br 
Bur Ceſar thought ir not good ro affail them 
thar were ready to defend themſelves, having 
ſo high a Hill ro climb up unto them ; 
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and yet he thought to come ſo near them with 
his Hoſt, as that they might not depart our of the 
place where they were withour danger, our Men 
being hard at hand ready to fall upon them. 
Therefore whereas he perceived that the trouble- 
ſome Mariſh parred Camp from Camp, (the difhi- 
*cult paſſage whereof might hinder the ſpeedy pur- - 
ſuit of our Enemies) and that the ſame ridge of 
the Hill which went from the farther ſide of rhe 
Mariſh almoſt to the Camp of the Enemies, was 

arted from their ſaid Camp with a ſmall Valley : 
He made Bridges over the Mariſh, and paſſing 
over his Army, got quickly into the Plain of the 
faid Ridge, rhe which on two ſides was fortified 
with a deep deſcent. There embartelling his 
Men, he came to the fartheſt end of the Ridge : 
And ordered his Battels in ſuch a place, from 
whence with an Engine Artillery might be ſhor 
amongſt the thickeſt of rhe Enemies. 

The Gu!s truſting to the advantage of the 
place, when they would neither have refuſed the 
Encounter, if perchance the Romans ſhould have 
adventured up the Hill againſt them, nor yer 
durſt by little and little diminiſh their Bartel by 
ſevering themſelves, left when they had been our 
of Array, they might hap to have been ſer upon, 
kept themſelves in order of Bartel. Whoſe wil- 
fulneſs Ceſar perceiving, kept twenty Cohorts in 
a readineſs, and pitching his Tents in the ſame 
place commanded his Camp ſhould be fortified. 
As ſoon as the works were finiſhed, he ſet his Le- 
910ns in Array before the Rampier, and appointed 
rhe Horſemen to their ſtandings with their Horſes 
ready bridled. 

When the Bellovaci ſaw the Romans 1n a rea- 
dineſs to purſue them, and that themſelves could 
not withour peril either lodge thar night ,, or con- 
tinue any longer in the ſame place where they 
were, they deviſed this ſhift to recover themſelves. 
In the place where they were ſer together, (for it 
1s declared in Ceſar's former Commentaries, how 
the Gauls are wont to fit down in the Barrel) 
they received from hand ro hand one of another 
bundles of Straw and Faggots, whereof there was 
grear ſtore in their Camp, and caft it all ona 
heap before their Barrel, and in the latter end of 
the day, ar a watch-word that was given, they ſet 
it on fire all art one inſtant : By means whereof 
the continual flame ſuddenly rook away the ſight 
of all their Army from the Romans : And there- 
withal the ſavage Gauls fled away as faſt as their 
Legs could bear them. 

Albeit that Ceſar could nor perceive the de- 

' parting of his Enemies, by reaſon of the flame 
thar was betwixrt them ; yer notwithſtanding, 
foraſmuch as he ſuſpected it ro be a deceit praCti- 
ſed by them, that they mighrthe atelier fly away; 
he marched his Footmen forward, and ſent his 
Horſemen to purine them. Howbeir for fear of 
Treachery in the buſineſs, left perhaps his Enc- 
mies ſhould abide ftill in the {ame piace, and only 
draw us forth into a Ground of diſadvantage, he 
went the flower pace. His Horſemen fearing ro 
venture into the ſmoak and thick flame (and if 
any were ſo reſolute as to enter it, they could 
ſcarce ſce rhe fore-parts of their own Horſes) leſt 
rhey ſhould be intrapped, gave the Be/iovaci free 
liberty to recover themſelves whither they would. 
Thus our Enemies by their flighr, which was mixt 
with fear and ſubrilry, eſcaping withour any loſs, 
wett bur ten miles off, and encamped themſelves 
in a very advantageous Ground. From whence 
by laying Ambuſhes both of Horſe and Foor in 
divers places, they did the Romans great diiplea- 
{ure as they went a Foraging. 
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Afrer this had happened many and ſundry 
times, Ceſar learned 4; a Captive, that Crobeas, 
Captain of the Bellovaci, had choſen our of his 
whole Hoſt, ſix thouſand of the valianteſt Foot- 
men, and a thouſand Horſemen, which he had 
laid in ambuſh in the ſame place whether (for 
the plenty of Proviſion and Corn thar was there) 
he judged the Romans would ſend to Forage. 

This being known, Ceſar bringeth forth more 
Legions than uſual, and ſendeth his Horſemen 
before as he was wont to do, to ſafe-conduct his 
Foragers. Among them he mingleth for their 
aſſiſtance many light-armed Footmen, and him- 
ſelf with his Legions followeth as near as. poflibly 
he might. The Enemies thar were laid in am- 
buſh, having choſen a Field for their purpoſe, nor 
above a mile over every way, environed round 
about, either with cumberſome Woods, or elſe 
a very deep River, beſet it with their ambuſhmenr, 
as it had been with a toil. 

Our Men, foraſmuch as they were privy to the 
deſign of their Enemies beforehand, being ready 
both with heart and hand to fight, ſeeing their 
Legions followed hard after them, would refuſe 
no encounter : but went Rank by Rank down in- 
to the faid place. Ar whoſe coming , Corbeus 
thinking an occaſion of doing ſome good to be 
fallen into his hands, firſt diſcovereth himſelf with 
a {mall number, and giveth charge upon the nexr 
Troops. Our Men ſtoutly withſtand the brunr, 
and flock nor many into one place at once ; which 
in skirmiſhes of Horſe is wont commonly to hap- 
pen through fear, and their cluſtering rogether 
rurneth to their own loſs. They being thus en- 
oaged in ſmall parties, and having a care till thar 
their Fellows ſhould not be circumvented, the reſt 
brake our of the Woods while Corbeus was fight- 
ing. Then was the Encounter hot and doubrfuL 
After it had continued indifferent a good ſpace, 
by little and lirtle came their Footmen -in arra 
our of the Woods, which compelled our Horſe- 
men to give back. Bur they were quickly re- 
lieved again by the lighr-armed Foormen, which 
as was ſaid, were ſent before our Legions, who 
being intermixed among the Horſemen, foughr 
ſtoutly. 

The Encounter continued a good while doubt- 
ful. Bur as the courſe of War requires, they 
that had withſtood the firſt brunt of them thar 
lay in ambuſh for them, had thus much the ad- 
vantage , that they received not unawares any 
foil at their hands. In the mean while our Legions - 
drew nearer, and divers Meſſengers brought word. 
borh ro our Men and ro our Enemies at one and: 
the ſame time, thar the General was at hand 
with his Army in Bartel array. Which thing 
being known, our Horſemen truſting to the help 
of the Cohorrs, lay about them very eagerly, leſt 
if they ſhould have delayed the matter, they 
might have given the Foormen parr of the honour 
of the Victory. Upon this our Enemies hearts 
began to fail ; and they foughr to fly by ſeveral 
ways: but all was in vain. For by the diſad- 
vantage of the ſame places in which they would 
have incloſed the Romans, they were themſelves 
rrapt and could nor ger our. | Notwithſtanding 
being vanquiſhed and altogether our of heart, 
when they had loſt the greateſt part of their con= 
pany, like Men amazed they berook themſelves 
ro flight; and ſome made roward rhe Woods, 
others toward the River, where being overtaken 
by our Men that followed eagerly after them, 
they were all ſlain. In rhe mean time Corbers, 

whoſe hearr could by no misfortune be daunted 
or overcome, never departed out of the Bartel, 
nor made toward the Woods, neither conld by 
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the entreaty of our Men be perſuaded to yield 
himſelf : Burt fighting moſt valiantly, and hurting 
many of our Men, he fo far exaſperated the 
Vidctors, that they could not forbear to throw 
their Darts art him, and diſparch him. 


—_ 


CHAPY 


The remainder of the Gauls ſubmit themſelves to 
Czſar. Comins in danger to be ſlain by Trea- 
chery. 


He matter being brought to this paſs, 
Ceſar purſuing his newly-gor Victory, 
foraſmuch as he thought thar his Ene- 
mies being diſcouraged with ſo great a 
misfortune, would immediately upon the news 
thereof, forſake the place where they were en- 
camped, which was faid to be not above eighr 
miles from the place where the ſlaughter was 
made ; although he ſaw it would be ſome trouble 
to him to paſs rhe River, yet paſſed he his Army, 
and marched toward them. Bur the Belovaci and 
the other States, upon rhe return of a few of 
their Men, and thole wounded, our of the chaſe, 
which had eſcaped the miſchance by means of 
the Woods, underſtanding by them their own 
great misfortune and miſery by the death of Cor- 
beus, the loſs of their Horſemen, and the ſlaughter 
of their ſtouteſt Foormen, and miſtruſting that the 
Romans would out of hand come upon them ; 
immediately called an Afembly by the ſound of 
a Trumper, and cried all with one voice, to ſend 
Ambafſadors and Hoſtages to Ceſar. 

When Comzus of Arras perceived that this mo- 
tion would be entertained, he fled to thoſe Ger- 
mans of whom he had borrowed aſliſtance to the 
War. The reſt fent Ambaſſadors preſently unto 
Ceſar,deſiring him to content himlelf with that pu- 
niſhment of his Enemies, which if he might have 
laid upon rhem withour Barrel in their chief pro- 
ſperiry, they were well affured thar of his cle- 
mency and courtefie he would not have done it. 
. The Bellovaci ſaid that their power was weakened 
by the loſs - of their Horſemen, many thouſands 
of their choiceſt Footmen were cur off, ſcarce any 
eſcaping ro bring tidings of the ſlaughter: Yer 
notwithſtanding their great misfortune, they had 
by that Batrel received this happineſs, that Corbers, 
the Author of the War and railer of rhe multitude, 
was ſlain. For as long as he was alive, the 
Senate could never bear fo great ſway 1n the City, 
as the rude and unskilfu] Commonalry. 

As the Ambaſſadors were ſpeaking theſe things, 
Ceſar pur them in mind, rhat abour rhe ſame 
time the laſt Year, the Bellovaci and other States 
of Gallia raiicd War, and that they above all o- 
thers ſtood moſt ſtifly in their opinion, and wouid 
nor be reduced ro obedience by the ſubmiſſion of 
the reſt. He rold them, he knew and underftood 
ir was an caiie marter to Jay rhe fauir of rheir 
offence upon him rhar was dead. But he was 
ſure that there was no Man of fo great power, 
rhat againſt rhe Noblemens wills, the Senate re- 
ſifting him, and all good Men withſtanding him, 
could with a weak handful of the Commonalty, 
raiſe a War, and go through with it. Nevetrhe- 
leſs he was farisfied with the puniſhmenr which 
they had broughr upon themſelves. 

The Nighr following, the Ambaſſadors return- 
ed rhis aniwer to rhoſe thar ſent rhem, and forrh- 
with they gave Hoſtages. Then alſo rhe Am- 
baifadors of other Stares, which waired to ſee 
what fſucceis the Bellovaci would have, came to 
C.c/r,, giving Hoſtages, and performing his com- 
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mands ; only Comius ſtood off, who durſt not for 
fear truſt his Life into any Man's hands. For the 
Year before Titus Labienus perceiving how while 
Ceſar was miniſtring Juſtice in the hither Gallza, 
Comius ſtirred up the States and made Confede- 
racies againſt Ceſar, thoughr he might without 
being accounted a faith-breaker , revenge his 
treacherous carriage. And thereupon, becauſe 
he thought he would not ar his ſending for come 
into the Camp, leſt he ſhould by ſuch a meſſage 
make him more cautious, he ſent C. Voluſenus Qua- 
dratus to murther him, under pretence of commu- 
ning with him: and for the performance of the 
matter, he {ent with him certain ſelected Centu- 
rions for the purpoſe. When they came to con- 
ference, and that Voluſenns (as it was agreed up- 
on) had caught Comzus by the right hand, one of 
the Centurions, as if he had been moved art the 
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ſtrangeneſs of the matter, gave Com7us a ſhrewd : 


blow on the Head with his Sword ; howbeit he 
could not diſpatch him, becauſe his Friends ſtepr 
in and ſaved him. By and by was drawing of 
Swords on both fides, and yet none of both parties 
were minded to fight, bur ro fly away : Our Men, 
becauſe they believed rhat Comius had had his 
deaths wound ; the Gauls, becauſe perceiving the 
Treachery, they feared there had been more be- 
hind than they ſaw. Upon which buſineſs it is 
reported, that Comius vowed he would never 
come 1n the ſighr of any Roman. 


CHAP. -YL 


Czxſar diſpoſeth his Forces into ſeveral parts. of 


Gallia, and himſelf waſteth the Country of Am- 
biorix. 


Hen Ceſar had ſubdued the Nations 
that were moſt Warlike, perceiving 
there was now no Ciry thar prepared 


War, tro ſtand againſt him, bur rthar 
many to eſchew the preſent Yoke of rhe Roman 
Empire, left rheir Towns and fled our of. the 
Fields, he determined ro ſend his Army abroad 
into divers quarters. M. Antonius the Quzftor 
with the eleventh- Legion he took ro himſelf. 
C. Fabius the Legare with Twenty-five Cohorts, 
he ſendeth into the fartheſt part of all Gallia, 
becauſe he heard ſay thar cerrain Statcs were there 
in Arms, and that he thought C. Caninms Rebilts 
the Legate had nor a {ufficient ſtrength of thoſe 
two Legions thar were with him already. T. La- 
bienus he called unro him from the place where 
he was: And the twelfth Legion which wintered 
under him, he ſent into Galliz Togata, ro defend 
the Towns that the Romans had rhere peopled 
with their own Citizens, leſt any fuch harm ſhould 
happen to them by invaſion of the barbarous Peo- 
ple, as had happened the Summer before to the 
Tergeſtini, who were ſurpriſed and ſpoiled of rheir 
Goods by their ſudden Invaſions. 

He himſelf ſer forward ro waſte and fpoil the 
borders of Ambiorix ; who flying before him for 
fear from place to place, when he ſaw there was 
no hope ro get him into his hands, he rhought it 


was moſt for his Honour, ſo ro deſpoil his Coun- 


try of People, Buildings and Carrel, that is Coun- 
trymen might fo hate him (if Fortune reſerved 
any Countrymen for him) thar for the Calamiries 
he had broughr upon his Country, he mighr never 
have acceſs thither again. 

After he had ſeit abroad his Hoſt into all 
parts of Amviorix his Country, and waſted all 
places with ſflaughrer, burning and rapine, having 
flain and raken Priſoners a great number of 
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Men, he fent Labienns with two Legions among 
the Treviri : Whoſe Country, by reaſon of the 
nearnels thereof unto Germany, being daily inured 
to the Wars, is not much unlike ro the Germans 
in rudeneſs and falvageneſs of life ; neither did 
they obey the commandments of Ceſar at any 
time longer than we had an Army in their Coun- 
try to compell them. 


© HAPL- VI 


A new War raiſed in the Territories of the PiCtones. 
C. Fabius purreth to flight the Forces of Dumna- 
cus : Subdueth the Carnutes and Aremoricl. 


N the mean ſeaſon C. Caninins the Legate, 
underſtanding by the Meſſengers and Letrers 
of Duracius, (who had continued always firm 
ro the friendſhip of the People of Rome,) thar 

a great number of Enemies were aſſembled in the 
borders of the Pi&ones ; foraſmuch as a part of 
that Ciry had renounced their obedience, went 
to the Town of Lemovicum. When he came 
near the Town, and underſtood by his Priſoners, 
how that Dumnacus Captain of the Andes, with 
many thouſands of Men had encloſed Duracius, 
and that Lemovicum was beſieged ; he durſt not 
with his weak Legions adventure upon his E- 
nemies, bur pitched his Camp in an advantageous 
ground. Dumnacus hearing of rhe approach of 
Caninius, turned all his power againſt the Ro- 
man Legions, determining to ſer upon them in 
rheir Camp. After he had ſpent many days in 
the aſſault, and had loſt many of his Men, and 
yet could not break down any part of their 
Fortifications, he returned again to befiege Lemo- 
vicum. 

Ar the fame time, C. Fabius receiveth many 
Cities by compoſition, and affureth rhem with 
Hoſftages ; and 1s advertiſed by Caninzus's Letters, 
of thoſe rhings that were done among the P:ones. 
Upon the knowledge whereof, he {etteth forth to 
reſcue Duracins. 

Bur Dumnacus underſtanding of Fabius's co- 
ming, foraſmuch as he thought he ſhould hazard 
the loſing all, if at once he:ſhould be compelled 
both to abide the Romans his Enemies withour, 
and alſo to have an eye to and ſtand in fear of 
the Town, retired ſuddenly with all his Forces 
from the place, and could not think himſelf to 
be ſufficiently in ſafery, before he had paſſed 
his Army over the River Lore, which by reaſon 
of the greatneſs thereof, was to be paſſed by a 
Bridge, and not otherwiſe. 

Although Fabius was not yer come within 
ſight of his Enemies, nor had joyned with Canzi- 
nius, yet foraſmuch as he was throughly informed 
by ſuch as knew the Coaſt of the Country, he 
ſuſpected that his Enemies would take that way 
which they did. Therefore he marcherh with 
his Army to the ſaid Bridge where his Enemies 
had paſſed, and commanded his Horſemen to go 
no farther before the Foormen, than that they 
mighr upon occaſion retire into the ſame Camp 
without tiring their Horſes. Our Horſe, as was 
commanded them, overtook the Hoſt of Dum- 
nacus and ſet upon rhem ; and affaulting them 
flying and amazed, as they marched with their 
luggage ar their backs, flew a great number and 
rook a great Prey : aud ſo with good ſucceſs re- 
tired into their Camp. 

The Night following Fabius ſent his Horſe- 
men before, ſo provided , that they might en- 
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counter the Enemy, and ſtay all the whole Army 
until -he ſhould overtake them. Q. Atius Va- 
rus the Commander of the Horſe, a Man of 
ſingular Courage and Wiſdom, having encouraged 
his Men and overtaken the body of his Ene- 
mies, diſpoſed certain of his Troops in places 
convenient, and with the reſt of his Horſemen 
gave charge upon his Enemies. The Cavalry 
of rhe Enemy fought ſo much the more boldly, 
becauſe their Foot were ready to afliſt them, 
who being mingled through the whole Army, 
as often as occaſion was, did ſuccour them a- 
- our Men. The encounter was very ſharp. 

or our Men deſpiſing them whom they had 
vanquiſhed rhe day before, and remembring thar 
the Legions followed at their heels, aſhamed to 
give ground, and deſirous to get the day be- 
fore their coming, fought very valiantly againft 
the Footmen, On the other fide, our Enemies 
believing that no greater Forces of ours were 
behind, according as they had ſeen the day before, 
thoughr a fair opportunity offered them to deſtroy 
our Cavalry utterly. 

When they had fought a good while very 
eagerly, Dumnacus made a Bartel to relieve his 
Cavalry, when occaſion ſhould be. Bur on the 
ſudden our Enemies eſpied our Legions coming 
up cloſe rogether : Ar the fight of whom their 
Horſe were ſtricken into ſuch a fear, and the 
Foot ſo amazed, thar breaking through their 
Carriages, with great clamour and confuſion they 
berook themſelves every where to flight. Then 
our Cavalry, who a little before had their hands 
full, being heartened with joy of the Victory, 
raiſed a great ſhout on all fides, and caſting 
themſelves amongſt them as they fled, made 
ſlaughter of them as far as their Horſes brearhs 
would ſerve to purſue them, and their Arms 
were able ro ſtrike them. Inſomuch that ha- 
ving ſlain above twelve thouſand Men, armed, 
and ſuch as for fear had caſt away their Arms, 
_ took all their Carriages, none eſcaping. | 

ut of the which chaſe, foraſmuch as ir was 
certainly known , that Drapes the Senon was 
eſcaped (who when Gallia firſt began to rebel, 
gathering ro him Men of deſperate forrunes our 
of all places, ſetting Bondmen ar liberty, enter- 
taining Outlaws of all Countries, and receiving 
Highway Thieves, had cut off the Carriages 
and Victuals of the Romans) was going toward 
the Province with five thouſand Men at the moſt 
which he had rallied after the chaſe ; and that 
Luterius of Cahors joyned himſelf with him, 
who in the former Commentary is faid to have 
attempted an Invaſion of the Proviice at the 
firſt Inſurre&tion of Galia; Caninius the Le- 
gate with rwo Legions purſued after them, left 
ſome great diſhonour mighr be received b 
thoſe looſe Fellows terrifying and harraffing the 
Province. 

C. Fabius with the reft of the Army went a- 
gainſt the Carnutes and the other States, whoſe 
power he knew to be cruſhed in the Bartel 
that was foughr againſt Dumnacus. For he doubrt- 
ed not, bur he ſhould find rhem more rra&able 
ro deal with, by reaſon of the late overthrow : 
Whereas if he ſhould give them time of reſpite, 
by the inftigation of the ſaid Dumnacus, they 
might be raiſed again. Fabius with marvellous 
good lack and ſpeed brought thoſe Srares ro ſub- 
miſfſtion. For the Carnutes, who had been often- 
times before ill-handled by us, yer would ne- 
ver liſten ro Peace, now gave Hoftages, and came 
into ſubjection. And the reſt of the Srares fitu- 
ate in the farrheſt paris of Galia, bordering 
upon the Sea , which are called Armorice, 

follow- 
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following the example of the Carnutes, art the 
coming of Fabius with his Legions amongſt rhem 
performed his commandments withour delay. 

Dumnacus thus driven out of his own Coun- 
try, wandring and lurking in Corners alone, 
was compelled to berake himſelf ro the utrermoſt 
Countries of all Gall:a. 


C H-A P. VIIL 


Drapes and Lnterius ſeize upon Uxellodunum. 
Caninius purſueth rhem, overthroweth their 
Forces, taketh Drapes Priſoner , and with Fa- 
bius beliegeth Uxellodunum. 


Ut Drapes and Luterius, when they under- 
ſtood that Caninius approached with his 
Army, perceiving they could nor without 
manifeſt Peril enter the Bounds of the 
Province, conſidering how the Army purſued 
them, nor yer range abroad on thieving at their 
pleaſure, ſtayed together in the Country of the 
Cadurci, There Luterius (who in times pait 
while he was iin proſperity, was able to ſway 
greatly with his Countrymen, and had gotten 
. great eſtimation among the rude People, as one 
that was ever a beginner of new deſigns) rook 
with his own and Drapes's Forces, a Town cal- 
led Uxellodunum, which had been formerly in 
his tuirion, a place excellently well fortified by 
the natural firuation thereof, and cauſed the 
'Townſmen to joyn with him. 

To this Town Caninins forthwith came ; and 
perceiving thar all parts of the ſame were forti- 
fied with craggy Cliffs, inſomuch rhar rhough 
no Man were there to defend it, yet were ut a 
hard matter for Men in their Armour to get up ; 
knowing alſo that the Moveables of the Townſ- 
men were grear, Which if they ſhould go a- 
bour to carry privily away, they could nor eſcape 
either our Horſemen or Footmen : He divided 
his Cohorrs into three parts, and made rhree 
Camps upon a very high ground ; from which by 
degrees, as his Army was able, he determined to 
draw a Rampier and Trench round abour the 
Town. 

The Townſmen perceiving that, and remem- 
bring the miſerable Condition of Alexia, feared 
the like Siege. Luterius eſpecially, who had ra- 
{ted the ſmart of that misfortune, adviſed them 
ro lay for Corn beforehand : Whereupon they 
determined by general conſent, that leaving a 
part of the Army for the defence of the Town, 
Luterius and Drapes with the beſt provided ſhould 
go forth to ferch in Corn. This counſel being 
approved of, the next Night Drapes and Luterius 
leaving rwo thouſand Armed Men behind them, 
drew the reſt out ofthe Town. After a few Days 
being abroad, they brought in a great quantity 
of Grain our of the Country of the Cadurci, who 
partly were willing to help them therewith, and 

artly durſt not withſtand their taking it, as not 

eing able to make their part good againſt rhem. 
Oftenrimes alſo they would fly our in the Nighr, 
and aflault the Caſtles of our Camp. Upon 
which conſideration C. Canzmus ſtayed the ma- 
king of Forrifications round about the Town, leſt 
he thould nor be able to defend rhe Circumyalla- 
tion when it was finiſhed, or elſe ſhould be for- 


ced to ſet but weak Watches in ſo many places ar 
ONCE. | 

When they had gotten together a great quan= 
tity of Grain, Drapes and Luterius took up 
their ſtandings not above ten Miles from rhe 
Town, the better at rimes to, convey it in ; and 
they parted the Charge berween them. Drapes 
rarried behind with part of the Army to keep 
the Camp : Lwuerius drave the Beaſts with their 
Carriages toward the Town: And ſetting 
Guards there for his defence, about ten of the 
Clock in the Night purpoſed by narrow ways 
through the Woods to convey the Corn into the 
Town. The Watchmen of our Camp hearing the 
noiſe of their Feer, and the Scours which were 
{ent our reporting what was a doing, Caninius cau- 
ſed his Cohorts to arm themſelves- quickly, and 
abour break of Day made atrempr out of the 
next Caſtles upon the Foragers. Who being 
frighted with the ſuddenneſs of the Miſchief, fled 
to their Guards. Which as ſoon as our Men per- 
ceived, they flew more fiercely upon them, and 
ſuffered none to be taken alive. Luterius fled 
from thence with a few, bur rerurned not to his 
Camp. 

After this good ſucceſs, Caninius underſtood 
by his Priſoners thar part of the Army was be- 
hind in the Camp with Drapes, not above rwelye 
Miles off. Which when he had learned by many 
to be truth, believing that one of the Generals 
already pur to flight, the remnant of the Army be- 
ing terrified might eafily be overthrown ; he 
thoughr it a great piece of happineſs, that none 
eſcaped from the Slaughter into the Camp, ro 
carry tidings of the Miſhap to Drapes. And for- 
aſmuch as he ſaw there was no danger in putting 
the matter to rryal, he ſent all his Horſemen and 
the German Footmen, ſwift and nimble Fellows, 
before, to the Camp of his Enemies. One of his 
Legions he left in his Camp, and the other eaſed 
of all Carriages, he took with him. 

: When he came near his Enemies, his Scouts that 
he had ſent before, brought word that ( as the cu- 
{tom of the barbarous Nations commonly is) they 
had abandoned the higher Ground, and encamp- 
ed themſelves by the River fide ; and that our 
Horſe and the Germans had flown upon them ſud- 
denly ere they were aware, and charged them. 
Upon the receir of this News, he haſted forward 
with his Legion well armed and well appointed : 
And ſo the 1ign being given ſuddenly on all fides, 
the higher places were taken by our Men. Ar the 
doing whereof, the Germans and our Cavalry 
ſeeing the Enſigns of our Legion, fought very 
ſtoutly : And by and by all our Cohorts charged 
upon them round ; ſo thar in the concluſion, they 
were all either ſlain, or Priſoners, and a great 
booty taken. Drapes himſelf was alſo taken in 
the ſame conflict. | 

Caninius having done his work ſucceſsfully, 
without almoſt - any hurt at all ro his Soldiers, 
returned to beſiege the Town : And having now 
deſtroyed his Enemy without, for tear of whom 
he could not before divide his Garriſons, nor en- 
viron the Town with Fortifications ; he comman=- 
deth the Works to be carried on round about the 
Town. The next day came thither-C. Fabius 


with his Forces, and took another part of the 
Town to befiege. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Cxſar having puniſhed Guturvarus for the revolt 
of the Carnures, joyneth with Caninius and Fa- 
bius before Uxellodunam. Upon his depriving 
them of Water the Town yieldeth, Cxſar cut- 
teth off their Right-Hands. | 


N the mean time, Ceſar lefr M. Antonius the 
Quzſtor with fifteen Cohorts among the 
Bellovaci, ro prevent any new confederacies 
among them for the furure : And he him- 
ſelf viſited the other States, charging them with 
more Hoftages, and with comfortable Words 


 raifing the fearful Hearts of them all. 


When he came amongſt the Carnutes, in 
whoſe Country ( as Ce/ar hath declared in his 
former Commentary ) the War firſt of all be- 
gan, inaſmuch as he perceived them to be chief- 
ly afraid, as being conſcious to themſelves of their 
faulr, ro the intent he might the more ſpeedily 
deliver the reſt of the State from fear, he de- 
manded Guturvatus, the ring-leader of that 
Miſchief, and raiſer of rhe Rebellion, ro be deli- 
vered unto him to be puniſhed : Who albeir he 
truſted not himſelf with his own Country-men, 
yer all Men made ſo diligent ſearch for him, 
that he was ſoon found our and broughr ro 
the Camp. Ce/ar, contrary ro his own Nature, 
was compelled to puniſh him whether he would 
or no, by the 1importuniry of his Souldiers, who 
imputed all the Dangers and Lofles that they had 
ſuſtained by this War, unto Guzuroatus : inſo- 
much that his Body after it was in a manner 
whipped to Death, was beheaded. 

While Cz/ar tarried here, he was advertiſed 
by ſeveral Letters from Caninius, what was 
done to Drapes and Luteriis, and how the 
Townſmen perlevered in their reſolution : the 


ſmall Number of whom although he deſpiſed, 


= he deemed their wilfulneſs worthy of ſevere 
uniſhmenr/; left they mighr give occaſion ro 
all Gaia, ro think that they wanted nor Strength, 
bur Conſtancy and Reſolution ro withſtand the 
Romans ; or leſt by their Example, other Cities 
of Gallia, truſting ro the advantage and ftrength 
of Places, ſhould attempr ro recover their Liber- 
ty : eſpecially ſeeing he was ſure that all the 
Gauls knew his Commiſſion laſted but one Sum- 
mer longer, which if they could hold out, they 
ſhould need to fear no danger after. And there- 
fore leaving Q. Calenus the Legate behind with 
rwon Legions to follow leaſurely after him by eaſy 
Marches, he himſelf with all his Cavalry made 
haſte ro Canin. | 

When Cez/ar, contrary to all Mens expeCta- 
tion, was come to Uxcllodunnm, and faw the 
Twon environed with Fortifications, perceiving 
that it was not for him tro break up his Siege on 
any Condition, and learning moreover by Run- 
aways that the Town had great abundance of 
Victuals : He aflayed ro cut off the Warer from 
his Enemies. 

There was a River that ran through the bottom 
of the Valley, which environed well-near all the 
Hill whereon the 'Town ftood, from whence rhe 
Deſcent was rough and fteep on all fides. "The 
Narure of the Place would nor ſuffer rhis Stream 
to be turned any other way. For it ran in ſuch 
ſorr at the very Foot of the Hill, that there could 
beno Ditch cur low enough ro drain it. The 
Townſmen had hard and very ſteep coming down 
ro it, inſomuch thar if our Men withſtood them, 
they could not withour Wounds or danger of 
their Lives, either come down to the River, or 


get up the ſteep Hill again, Which diſtreſs of 
theirs Ceſar well knowing, placed Archers and 
Slingers, and other Artillery alſo, againſt ſuch 
places where the eaſieſt coming down was, to 
keep the Townſmen from the Warer of the River: 
who afterward came for Water all ro one Place. 
For under the very Walls of the Town there 
ouſhed our a great ſpring of Water on that fide 
where there was a ſpace almoſt of three hundred 
Foot not encompaſſed with the River. 

Now whilſt all the reſt wiſhed, and only Ca- 
ſar perceived, that this Spring might be taken 
from the Town, though not withour great Da- 
mage; he began to raiſe Vines directly againſt it 
roward the Hill, and tro make Mounts, with great 
labour and continual fighting. For the Town(- 
men came runing down from the higher Ground, 
and fought with our Men ar a diſtance withour 
danger, wounding many of them that prefled 
up roo forwardly. Notwithſtanding cur Men 
were nothing deterred from bringing forward 
their Vines, endeavouring to overcome the crab- 
bedneſs of the Place, with their Labour and 
Works. Ar the ſame time they drew privy Mines 
to the Head of the Spring, which kind of Work 
they might do without any Danger or Miſtruft 
of their Enemies. A mount was caſt up fix Foor 


high, and thereupon was raiſed a Tower of Ten 


Stories ; not ſuch a one as mighr equal the 
Height of the Walls, ( for that was nor pofſi- 
ble ro be done any way) bur ſuch a one as mighr 
exceed the top of the Spring. From which 
conveying Darts with Engines to the Brim of rhe 
Spring, 1o thar the Townſmen could not ferch 
Water withour Danger, not only all ſorrs of 
Cartle, but alſo. a grear Number of Men died 
for Thirft. 

The Townſmen greatly aſtoniſhed hereat , fil- 
led Barrels with Greaſe, Pirch, and Shingles, and 
ſetring them on Fire, rolled them down upon our 
Works, and at the ſame time alſo fought very 
deſperately, with the peril of fighriug ro keep 
the Romans from quenching rhe Fire. Suddenly 
there was a great Flame in our Works. For 
whatſoever was thrown down from that ſteep 
Place, the ſame ſtaying againſt the Vines and 
Rampier, took hold upon the things thar ſtayed 
them. On rhe other tide, our Souldiers, albeit 
they were hindred both with the dangerouſneſs 
of the Encounter, and with the diſadvantage of 
the Place, yer they bare our all things with a 
ſtour Courage. For the thing was done borh in 
an eminent Place, and alſo in the fighr of our 
Army : and a great Cry was raiſed on both fides. 
So that every Man as far as he could, eſpecially 
the moſt daring, (to the intent his Valour might 
the betrer be known and teſtified) ventured him- 
ſelf upon the Fire, and the Weapons of his Ene- 
mies. | 

Ceſar when he ſaw many of his Men wound- 
ed, commanded his Cohorrts ro climb up the Hill 
on all fides of the Town; and to raite a Shout 
as if they purpoſed to ſcale the Walls. Where- 
with the Townſmen being frighted, foraſmuch 
as they knew not whar was doing in other Places, 
called back their Men from affaulring our Works, 
and placed them upon the Walls. So our Men 
having reſpite from fighting, did quickly either 
quench the Works thar were on fire, or elſe cut 
them off from the reſt. 

The Townſmen ſtubbornly ftanding our, tho' 
they had loſt a grear part of their Men by Thirſt, 
and continuing ſtill unanimouſly retolved, ar 
length the Veins of the Spring were cut off with- 
in the Ground by Mines, and rurned another 
way : By means whereof the Fountain of run- 
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ning Water was preſently. dried up. "Which ſo 
daunted rhe Hearts of the Defendants,who beliey- 
ed it could not be done by the Wir of Man, but 
came to paſs by the Will of the Gods ; that when 
they ſaw there was no other Remedy, they yield- 
ed themielves. 

Ceſar being aſſured that his Clemency was 
ſufficiently known to all People, and therefore he 
needed to fear thar ir would be imputed ro the 
cruelry of his Nature, if he dealt ſomerhing harſh- 
ly with them ; and beſides that, confidering with 
himſelf, that ir might well be thought he lir- 
tle regarded the good ſucceſs of his Counſels and 
Undertakings,if by ſuffering ſuch things Unpuniſh- 
ed, others ſhould be encouraged to rebel in divers 
Places : he thought it requiſite ro hold the reſt in 
awe by the Puniſhment of theſe. And therefore 
he cur off the Hands of as many of them as were 
able ro bear Arms, and let them live ſtill, thar 
the Puniſhment of ſuch wicked Men might be 
more manifeſt to the World. 


CHAP. X. 


Drapes dieth. Lurerius brought to Czar, Labi- 
enus's good Succeſs againſt the Treviri. Czlar 
after his expedition into Aquitania, putteth hy 
Army into Winter-quarters. 


Rapes, whom I declared ro have been 
raken by Caninius, whether it were for 
Vexation and Grief thar he was in Bands, 
or for fear of more heavy puniſhment, 

faſted a few Days from Mear, and fo ſtarved. 

Ar rhe ſame time Luterius, that eſcaped by 
fight from the Bartle ( as I ſhewed before ) fell 
into the Hands of Epaſna&us the Arvernian. For 
in often ſhifting from Place ro Place, he was fain 
to venture himſelf upon the Courteſy and Civility 
of many, becauſe he thought he could never con- 
rinue any long time in one Place withour Danger, 
his Hearr miſgiving him how much he bad de- 
ſerved to have Ceſar his Enemy. Epaſnatus the 
Arvernian being a faithful Friend to rhe People 
of Rome, as ſoon as he had gotten him into his 
Hands, brought him withour further Yelay bound 
unto Caeſar. 

In the mean time Labienus warreth proſperouſ- 
ly againſt rhe Treviri : And having flain many 
both of the Treviri and alſo of the Germans, who 
were ready to aflift any Man againſt the Romans, 
gorthe Chief of them alive into his Hands ; among 
whom was Surus the Heduan, a Man of grear 
Valour and Noble Birth, wha alone of the Hed#- 
ans had unto thar Day continued in Arms againſt 

e People of Rome. 

» Caſe fie a thereof, and foraſmuch as he 
ſaw his Aﬀairs went well forward in all parts of 
Gallia, weighing himſelf how all Cel::ca and Bel- 
gica where the former Summers conquered and 
{ubdued, and that he had never all this while 
viſited Aquitania, only he had made a kind of 
entrance into it by certain Victories gotten by 
P. Craſſus : He marched rhither with rwo Legi- 
ons, with intent to beſtow the latter part of the 
Summer there. Which thing (as he had done 
all others before) he diſpatched quickly and 
lackily. For all the States of Aquitania ſent Am= 
baſſadors unto him, and gave him Hoſtages. 

After the accompliſhment of theſe rhings, he 
went to Narbone with his Guard of Horlemen, 
and ſent his Foot into their Winter-quarters by 
his Legates. Four Legions he placed in Belgi- 
um under M. Antonius, C. Tribonius, P. Vati- 
nius, and Q. Tullius, Legates. Two he quar- 


tered amongſt the Heduans, whom he knew to 
be of greater Authority in all Gallia. Two more 
he placed amongft rhe Treviri, in the borders of 
the Carnutes, to be a ſtay to all the Country 
that lay upon the Sea-coaſt, The other two he 
placed in the borders of the Lemovici, nor far 
from the Arverni : Thar fo there might not be 
any part of Gallia withour an Army. 

After he had tarried a few Days in the Pro- 
Ince, and there ſpeedily taken cognizance of 
all their Courts, fitting upon publick Controver- 
hes, and rewarded ſuch as had deſerved well, 
(for he had a great defire to underſtand how e- 
very Man had carried himſelf rowards the Com- 
monweal during the general Rebellion of all 
Gaia, which he had born out through the faith- 
tulneſs and afliſtance of the ſaid Province ) as ſoon 
as he had diſpatched theſe things, he returned to 


his Legions into Belgium, and wintered at Neme- 
tocenna, 


CHAP. xt 


Comius of Arras overthrown in a Battle of Horſe 


by C. Voluſenus, ſubmitteth ro M. Antonius, and 
receiveth Pardon. 


Hile he was there, he underſtood 
that Comius of Arras had encountred 
with his Cavalry. For Antonius be- 


Ing come into his Winter-quarters, 
and the Ciry of Arras continuing firmly Loyal, 
Comius, who after his Wound that we ſpake of 
before, was wont ſtill ro be ready at hand to his 
Countrymen at every Turn, to the intent thar if 
they would begin any new riſing, they ſhould 
not want a Head and a Captain for the War ; 
as long as the City continued obedient to the 
Romans, he with his Horſemen maintained him- 
ſelf and his followers by thieving, for laying the 
Ways, he cut off many Convoys that were going 
with Proviſion to the Roman Garriſons. C. Volu- 
ſenus Quadratus, the General of the Horſe, was 
appointed to winter in the ſame Place with Ant 
nius ; Him did Antonius ſend to purſue the Horſe 
of his Enemies. Voluſenus, beſide the ſingular Va- 
lour thar was in him, did alſo bear a grear 
Hatred roward Com:ius, and for that cauſe was 
the more willing to execute the rhing that was 
commanded him. Wherefore placing divers Am- 
buſhes , he oftentimes ſer upon Comius's Horſe- 
men, and worſted them. 

Ar laſt, when the contention grew more Ve- 
hemenr, and that Voluſenus, deſirous ro cut off 
Comius himſelf, followed him fſomewhar more 
eagerly with a ſmall Parry, and Comius on the 


other fide fled the faſter away, thereby ro draw 


him farther from his Company ; at length eſpying 
his Advantage, Comzius ſuddenly cried out to all 
his Men, that as they were true unto him they 
ſhould ſtand ro him, and not ſuffter the Wound 
that was given him baſely under colour of Friend- 
ſhip, ro be unrevenged : And rherewithal turn- 
ing his Horſe, he runnerh from the reſt of his 
Company upon Poluſenus. All his Horſe fol- 
lowed, and becauſe rhere were bur a few of our 
Men, they made rhem retreat, and purſued rhem. 
Comius putting Spurrs to his Horle, encountred 
the Horle of Cuadratus, and with his Spear thruſt 
Voluſenus by grear Violence through the Thigh. 
When our Horſe faw thar their Captain was 
wounded, they beſtirred themlelves, and turning 
again upon the Enemy, pur them back. Many of 
the Enemies by the violent charge of our Men 
| were 
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were beaten off, and wounded : Of whom ſome 
were overthrown in the chaſe, and ſome were 
taken Priſoners. As Comus eſcaped any farther 
miſhap by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe : ſo our Ge- 
neral being by him in this Battle ſore wound- 
ed, was carried into the Camp in ſuch a caſe, 
that it was not likely he ſhould have lived. And 
Comius, wherher it were thar he thought himſelf 
ſufficiently revenged, or becauſe he had loſt a 
great part of his Men, ſent Mefſengers to Antc- 
nius, giving Hoſtages, and affuring him thar he 
would contihue where it ſhould pleaſe him ro 
appoint, and do whatſoever he ſhould command 
him. Only one requeſt he made, wherein he be- 
ſought him to bear with his fearfulneſs, thar he 
might nor be forced to come in the fight of any 
Roman. Which requeſtg Antonius judging to pro- 
ceed out of a real fear, and not wirhout good 
cauſe, he pardoned him according to his deſire, 
and receiving his Hoſtages. 


CHAP. XII 
FVhile Czſar is buſie in quieting and ordering things 


in Gallia, and viſiting ſome municipal Towns 1n 
Italy, his Enemies conſpire againſt him at Rome. 


Uring the time that Ceſar wintred in 
Belgium, his chief purpoſe was, to keep 
the States in amity, and to take away 
all hope and occaſion of War : For he 

intended nothing leſs, than the carriage of his 
buſineſs ſo, as he ſhould be conſtrained to have 
War at the time of his departure : 'left when he 
ſhould withdraw his Army, he ſhould leave any 
Troubles behind, which all Gallia could willing- 
ly engage in, ſo thar it might be without preſent 
Danger. And therefore by entteating the Cities 
honourably, by rewarding the Noble-men high- 
ly, by burdening the Country with no new impo- 
fitions, he eaſily kept all Gallza, which now was 
tired our with {ſo many unfortunate Batrels , in 
quiet and obedience. 

Winter being over, Ceſar, contrary to his cu- 
ftom, haſteth into 1taly with as much expediti- 
on as might be, to treat with the municipal 
Towns and Colonies, and to commend unto them 
the Suir of his Quzſtur M. Antonius for the 


Prieſthood. For he made all the Friends far him 


he could, both becauſe the ſame Antonius was his 
very dear Friend, whom he had ſent before to ſue 
for that promotion, as allo ro oppoſe the factions 
and unreaſonable proceedings of a few Men, 
who by putting Antonius beſide his purpole, 
ſought to diſparage Ce/ar now going our of his 
command. 

Albeit he had tidings by the way before he 
came near Italy, rhat Antony was made Augur, 
yet he thought he had as good reaſon as before, 
to viſit the municipal Towns and Colonies, borh 
to give them thanks for appearing in the buſi- 
neſs, and for their Civiliry ſhewed in the behalf 
of Antony ; as alſo ro commend unto them his 
own caſe, touching the honour which he purpo- 
ſed to ſue for the nexr year : And that the rather, 
becauſe his Adverſaries proudly made their brag, 
that L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus were crea- 
red Confuls, ro deprive Ceſar of all Honour and 
Aurhority : and that rhe Conſulſhip was wreſted 
from Sergius Galba, though he had more Voices 
on his Side, becauſe he was a familiar Friend of 
Czſar's, and had been engaged unto him as his 
Legare. 

Ceſar at his coming among the municipal 
Towns, was entertained with extraordinary Ate- 


ction and Reſpect : That being his firſt coming 
from the Wars in Gallia. Nothing was omitted 
that could be deviſed for the decking and adorn- 
ing of their Gares, Ways, and Places where Caſar 
ſhould paſs. All the People came forth with their 
Children ro meer him by the Way ; Sacrifices 
were every where offered ; the Temples and 
Market - places were hanged with Clothes of 
Tapeſtry : So that a Man would have thought by 
the expreſſions of Joy, there had been ſome grear 
Triumph expected and provided for. So great 
Coftlineſs was among the richer Sorr, and ſuch 
hearty Expreflions was among the meaner Sorr. 

When Ceſar had lightly paſſed through all 
the Countries of Ga!lia Togata, he returned with 
all ſpeed to his Army at Nemetocenna, and calling 
all his Legions our of their Winter=-quarrters into 
the Country of the Treviri, he went thither, and 
there muftred them. T. Labienus he made Go- 
vernour of Gallia Togata, thereby to get himſelf 
the more Fayour and Furtherance in. his Suit for 
the Conſulſhip. He himſelf removed from one 
Place to another, accordingly as he found it ne- 
ceflary for Health. And albeit he heard often- 
times that Labienus was ſolicited ſtrongly by his 
Enemies, and was alſo advertiſed how it was car- 
ried on by a ſmall Faction art Rome, to take away 
part of his Army from him by a Decree of the 
Senate : yet notwithſtanding he neither gave 
Credir to any thing that was reported of Labie- 
nu, nor would be drawn to do any thing contra- 
ry to the Authority of the Senate. For he believed 
that if the Senators might give their Voices freely, 
he ſhould eafily obtain his purpoſe. 

For C. Curio Tribune of the People, who had 
raken upon him the defence of Ceſar's cauſe 
and dignity, had oftentimes propounded to the 
Senate, that if the fear of Cz/ar's Army preju- 
diced any Man, and ſeeing that the Authority 
and Power of Pompey did not a little keep the 
Courts in awe ; that both of them might lay down 
their Arms and diſmiſs their Armies : And fo 
ſhould the City be ar liberty tro uſe her own Righr 
as ſhe pleaſed. This he not only propounded, 
bur began ro divide the Senate about it : Which 
the Conſuls and the Friends of Pompey command- 
ed ſhould not be done : and fo ruling the marrer 
as they liſted, they departed. 'This was a great 
Teſtimony of the whole Senate, and agreeable 
to their former Act. 

For Marcellus the Year before oppoſing Czſar's 
Dignity, contrary to the Law oft Pompey and 
Craſſus, and having put up a Bill ro the Senate 
for the diſcharge of Ca/ar before the rime of his 
Commiſſion was expired ; when they had gi- 
ven their Voices, Marce/us, who ſought all his 
Honour by working Spight againſt Cuſar, de- 
parted afide, and the Senate fell all of them quite 
upon other matrers. 

This did nor ar all daunt .the Spirits of C,z- 
far's Enemies, but rather ſtirred rhem up to 
ſtrengrhen rheir Party, and thereby to compel the 
Senate to approve of thar which they had deter- 
mined. Hereupon a decree was made, that Cnetus 
Pompeius ſhould ſend one Legion, and Ceſar ano- 
ther, to the War againſt the Parrhians. Bur it 
was eaſily diſcerned that both theſe Legions were 
taken from Ca/ar. For the firſt Legion, which 
Cneius Pompeius had fent uno Ceſar levied -in 
the Province, he gave unro Caſar as one of 
his own Number. Nevertheleſs, albeit rhar 
no Man need doubt but that Ce/ar was ſpoil- 
ed at the Pleaſure of his Enemies, yer he tent YVom- 
pey his Legion again : and of his own Forces, he. 
ordered the fifteenth Legion which he had in the 
hither Ga/a, to be delivered ro him according = 

the 
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the Decrce of the Senate. In the room whete- 
of he ſent the thirtcenth Legion into 1raly, to lie 
in Garrifon in the ſame place from . whence the 
fifteenth was drawn. | iS 

Then he diftributed his Army into Winter 
Quarters. C. Trebonins with four Legions he 
placed in Belgium : C. Fabius with as many 'a- 
tmongft the Hedui, Far this he thought would be 
the beſt way to keep Galia in moſt ſafery and 
quiet, if the Belge, who were the moſt Valorous, 
.and rhe Hedui, who were of moſt Authority, had 
Forces quartered among them to keep them 


a. 4. _ -* F wa ——_—. 


in obedience. This done, he took his journey 
into. [taly.. | | OST Wn 00 "p 
| When he came thirher, !he underſtaod that the 
rwo Legions which he had diſmiſfed: which by 
the Decree of the Sefiate ſhould have been em- 
ployed in the Parthian War, were by C. Marcel- 
lus the Conſul delivered ro Pompey, and kepr ftill 
in Maly, Although by this dealing it was evident 
to all the World, what was intended againit Ce/ar, 
yet Cefar derermined to take all things patiently, 
as long as he had any hope left ro decide the 
controverſie rather by the Law than by the Sword. 
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OzsERrvartioNs upon the Eighth Commentaty of 


the Wars in 


"A Ome attribute the fo frequent revalts of the 
Gauls to their changeable and impatient hu- 
mour, which cannot endure to be Larded over 
by Strangers : and athers, to the too great Cle- 


mency of Czſar. I grant that Clemency apt to par- 


don emboldens te Revalt ; far that we eaſily forget alt 
benefits which do not intirely eſtabliſh our Lids ; 
But if Cruelty cauſeth them leſs frequent , yet it 
renders them more dangerous ; for that when deſpair 
driveth Men thereunto, and that the hope of ſafety 
reſteth enly in Viftory, the revolted hecome alt vals 
ant, obſtinate, conftant, and faithful. to the end ; 
which never falleth out mbere there 3s hope of the 
Enenues Clemency. We have bere plentiful Exams 
ples thereof, Cxlat in the preater part of the Re- 
volts of the Gauls hath often found great facilities 
to reduce them to his obedience, by reaſon of his 
Clemency ; which hath been a powerful means for 
him to make diviſions amongft themſelves, and to 
prevent obſtinacy in their Revolts: And if ſome- 
times it hath ſo happened that he hath uſed ſeve- 
rity, it hath been occaſioned by foul and unworthy 
As ; as when the Veneti under publick faith im- 
priſoned the Roman Officers, which came to them 
to buy Corn for the ſuſtenance of the Army. But 
I cannot :excuſe that of Uxellodunum. On the 
contrary, the cruelties of the King of Spain exe- 
cuted by the Duke of Alva, drove poor Fiſhermen 
ſo into deſpair, that they have halen off hs in- 
ſupportable Yoke ; and with an admirable conſtancy 
have maintained and enriched themſelves, and are 

rown ſo Potent, as that they are able to reſiſt 
Jim by Land, and by Sea take from him hi Trea- 
ſure in the Indies. 
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 Cafar ſhewerh ns alſo by his care and induſtry 
zo get intelligence of the Enemies proceedings (whe= 
ther by taking Priſoners in the Field, or E having 
geod Spics) the advantage which may be mads 
thereof ; many of his ſucceſsful deſigns having bee 
Founded thereupon, there being great advantage in 
the attempting them ; for that he which afſaleth 
hath more Courage than he which is aſſailed , aud 
always believeth the Aſfſailant t6 be the ſtranger, 
not knowing what part he will afſail ; aud ever 
Jealons that he hath foms ſecret intelligence. 
Briefly, all that a well=extrciſed and well=drſciplis 
ned Army is able to do in ſuch a cafe, is ts dea 


fend it felf ; but where are new=ltvied Soldiers, 


fall ent great diſorders: Which was the reafon 
he took fo much care to fartifie his Camp very 
ſtrongly ; to the end he might defend it and aft 
his Baggage with a few Men, and nyybt without 
danger execute many brave deſigns, bertng always 
aſſured of his retreat. Let us farther x. þ a view 
of the Siege of Uxellodunum: MWhich Czſat 
Judging to be impregnable by force, and knowing 
it to be well provided of Corn, undertaketh by a 
great and dangerous labour to keep them from 
Water, which was from a Fountain without the 
Town, from whence they were only ſupplied: Which 
the beſieged perceiving, having ſet fire on Cxſar's 
Works, , a Sally they hindred him from quench= 
ing it. Cxlat not being able to repulſe them 
by reaſon of the advantage of the place, reſolveth 
to make an aſſault upon the Town ; which appres 
henfion cauſed them to retreat, | 
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The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS. 


FU Ome People impute the frequent Revolts of 
the Gauls to the fickleneſ? of their Tem- 
and their Impatience, which can abide 
no Foreign Woke ; and others to Czfar's 
extraordinary Clemency. I confeſs that Clemency 
which gives hopes of Pardon, ſometimes Imboldens 
to a Revolt ; by reaſon that Men eaſily forget kind- 
neſſes which do not Fully reſtore Liberty. But if 
Cruelty renders them leſs frequent, it mates them 
more dangerous, becauſe that when Men AS by 
Deſpair, and have no hopes unleſs of Viftory, the 
moſt Timorous become Valiant, Obſtinate, Conſtant, 
and Faithful to the laſt, which never happens when 
People rely on the Clemency of their Enemies. 
Theſe Wars afford us frequent Examples of it. 
Czſar in moſt of the 


| p hr of the Gauls, has 
often found it eafie to bring them back, to their 


Allegiance, by his Clemency, which prov'd a puiſſant 
Motive to create diviſions among them, and to hin- 
der them from being obſtinate in their Revolts. 
And when ever he chancd to exert any Severity 
it was grounded on ſome baſe unworthy Aion ; 
as when thoſe of Vannes contrary to the Law of 
Nations flopt the Roman Knights, who came to 


buy Corn of them for the Maintenance of the 


Army, (but I cannot excuſe that of Cadenart ; ) 
On the contrary, the King of Spain's Cruelties, 
Executed by the Duke of Alva, reducd miſerable 
Fi to deſpair, who thereupon, ſhook, off hi 
Inſupportable Yoke, and by an admirable Conſtancy 
have maintain'd themſelves, increas d their Domi- 
uion, and are become ſo formidable, that they 


are able to Reſiſt him in theſe Parts, and to ſnatch 
his Treaſures in the Indies. 


Cxſat teaches us alſo by his Care and In- 
duſtry, to inform our ſelves with what paſſes a= 
mong our Enemies, either by taking Priſoners in 
the Field, or by. keeping Spies among them, and 
ſhews us the advantage of it. Several of his hap- 
fy Succeſſes were grounded upon it, it being al- 
ways advantageous to attempt them, by reaſon that 
he who Attacks has more Courage than he who 
is Attackd, whoever ſuppoſes the Aſſailant ſtronger 
than himſelf , does not know which way he will 
Attack him, and dreads Treachery. Finally, all 
that can be done in ſuch a caſe by a brave well- 
diſciplin'd Army, is to defend themſelves. But it 
occaſions great diſorders among raw Soldiers. And 
therefore he took ſo much care to Fortifie his 
Camp, in order to Guard it, and all his Baggage, 
with a ſmall number of Men, and to be able to 
perform great Executions without danger, being 
always certain of 4 Retreat. 

Let us alſo conſider the Siege of Cadenac. 
Czar judging it Impregnable by open force, knows 
ing that  1t was very well provided with Corn, 
undertakes a preat and dangerous Labour to de- 
prive them i ths Water of a Fountain , which 
lay without the Town, and the only one that ſup- 
ply'd them. But the Beſfieged perceiving it, put 
the Works on Fire, and endeavour d by a Sally to 
prevent the Extinguiſhing of it , which Czſar 
obſerving, and finding that he could not repulſe 
them, jd reaſon of the advantage -of the Place, 


he bethought himſelf to Storm the City, whereby 
he oblig'd them to Retire. 
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The Fiſk COMMENT ART of the Civil Wars. 


The Argument; 


—\His Commentary containeth the Motions and Contentions at Roe, 


concerning Cefar's giving up his Government : The rent in the State, 
upon the diſagreement of the Senate: How either fide beſtirred themſelves, 


to ſeize upon the Provinces. Pompey got the Eaſt, and Ceſar the Weſt part 
of the Empire; and defeated 4franins and Petreins in Spain. 


| ing preſent, and the Senate kept within the City. 
CHAP. IL Some others Jpake more temperately. As firſt M. 
Marcellus, who thought it not convenient that the 
The Senate's affection on Czſar's behalf. Senate ſhould bring theſe things in queſtion, until 


they had made a levy of Soldiers throughout all Traly, 
Etters being delivered by Fabius to the Con= and inrolled an Army ; by whoſe proteftion , they 
ſuls from C. Czſar, it was hardly obtained might ſafely and freely determine what they thought 
by the extreme importunity of the Tribunes, fit. As alſo M. Calidius, who thought it Rats, 4 

to get them read in the Senate : but to con- that Pompey ſhould go to bis Provinces and Go- 

ſult thereof, or to bring the Contents in queſtion, vernments, to remove all occaſions of taking Arms : 
would not be granted. The Conſuls propounded buſi For Czxlar having two wy lou newly taken from 
neſſes concerning the ſlate of the City. L. Lentu- him, feared that Pompey kept them near about the 
lus, Conſul , proteſted bis aſſiſtance ſhauld not be City te his prejudice. And likewiſe M. Rufus, va- 
wanting, neither to the Senate nor to the Common- tying ſome few words, declared bimfeif of Calidiyus's 
weal, if they would ſpeak their minds freely and opinion. All theſe were bitterly reproved by L. Len- 
boldly: But if they reſpeed Czſar, and had an tulus the Conſul ; who utterly denied to publiſh 
cy? to his favour (as in former times they uſually what Calidivs had ſentenced. Marcellus ſcared 
had) hz would then take a courſe for himſelf, aud wich theſe Menaces, retrated bis opinion. And 
not regard the Authority of the Senate ; neither ſo, what with the clamour of the Conſul, the terrour 
wanted he means of entrance into Czlar's friend- of the preſent Army, and the threatning uſed by 
[ip and good acceptance. To the ſame effet ſpake Pampey's Fattion, moſt of the Senators were com- 
Scipio; That Pompey was reſolved to be aiding to pelled againſt their will, to allow that which SCipio 
the Commonweal, if the Senate would ſtand to him : thought fit : which was, that by a certain day Czlar 
But if they temporized, and dealt coldly, in vain ſhould ag and diſmiſs bis Army ; which if be 
hereafter jhould they ſeck, aid from him, albeit they did refuſe to do, that then he openly ſhewed himſelf 
inſtantly deſired it. This Speech of Scipio's ſeemed an Enemy to, the Commonweal. M, Antonius and 
ts come from Pompey's own mouth, he himſelf be» 1. Cafſius, Tribunes of the People, did oppoſe this 


C% . Decree. 


Czſar. 
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Decree. Their oppoſition was inſtantly ſpoken un- 
to ;. and many F 6 and hard cenſures were given 
upon the ſame: For according as any one ſpake_ 
moſt bitterly and cruelly, ſo they were moſt highly 
commended by Czxſar's Enemies. | 


The Firſf OBSERV ATION. 


A? the former Commentaries do carry in their 

' A front the enſigns of Honour, diſplaying rhe 

Milirary Valour of the Roman People in the Con- 

tinent of Gallia, and other Kingdoms of Warlike 

Nations : So are theſe Relations branded in the 

Forehead with a notre of Infamy, and Titled with 

the direful name of Civil War. An odious and 

deteſtable Cauſe, ill befitting the Integrity of thar 

Stare, or the excellency of the Actors, which are 

chief in this Tragedy ; who neglecting all that 

mighr either enlarge the Empire, or repair Rome's 

Honour for the loſs of Craſſus, chole rather to 

imbrew their ambitious Swords in the Blood of 

(«) Pares A- their own Country, (a) Eagle againſt Eagle, and 

quiles, © piis Pi]e againſt Pile, in a War which could challenge 
minantia pi- G 

If it be now demanded, as former- 


lo. Bells geri NO Triumph. 


placuit wulles Iy it Was, 
babitara tri- 


grmphos. Lac. - A 3 o 1 * . 
lib, r. Qur furor, 0 Cives? que tanta licentia ferri ? 


Whar fury's this ? whar theſe licentious Arms ? 


Was it Pompey's Ambition , :or Caeſar's high 
Thoughts, that bereft the Stare of Liberty, with 

the loſs of ſo many Romans?” It were beſides 

the ſcope of theſe diſcourſes, ro lay an impurarion 

upon either of thoſe Worthies ; the one being 

chief Aſſiſtant to the Empire, when ſhe pur off 

her Conſulary Government, and the orher firing 

| | ſole at 'the Helm, directing a courſe to fetch in 

6) Arm*® many Ceſars. Only this I may truly ſay with 
parari, negwe Tacitus (b) ; Thar Civil Wars were never ſet on 
bateri, per bo- foot by juſtifiable courſes. Yer for the Readers 


= Res berter direction, and for opening the truth of this 


Tac. r. An. Story ( (c) which is more to be regarded than - 


(c) Amicus either Socrates. or Plato's friendſhip) it ſhall nor 


Secrares, ami- be ;mpertinent to ferch the cauſes of this War a 
cas Plato : 


mags awica little higher in a word than theſe Commentaries 


veritas. do afford them. _ - | 
__ The Hiſtories of that Age do all intimate, rhar 


Pam Mag. When Rome had ennobled Pompey with her ſer- 
Conſtantine vice, and tiled him by imploymenrs with the 
war, rar Title of Greatneſs, as a fatisfaction for the inju- 
_— ries done unto his Father; he (forgerting the 
as Edi,that Rights of a Stare, which challengerh rhe Renown 
- --rurhd of other Mens labours, and fuffereth no Subject 
Pond 4 at. to be co-partner therein, further than by appro- 
tributed ts bation of Service and Obedience) afſumed ro him- 
biz, althowg” fo]f the Honour due to the Commonweal, and 
ety w:1e#” became proud of that which was none of his : 
leagues of. Tn which conceit, the ambirion of his Spirir kepr 
no meaſure, bar over-valued his merits ſo far, that 

he thoughr himſelf rather a Soveraign than a Ser- 

vant. .So eafily are Men' bewirched; when the 

' favour of a State hath once made them Abſolute, 

and pur ir ſelf under the awe of private Command. 

In this heighr of Greatneſs and Authority, he 

made way for Ceſar, his Father-in-law ; who had 

-2 Spirit as ſubject ro Ambition, and as capable of 

- publick Dignities, as any one amongſt all the Pa- 

4) Finte ca. Irician Families : And upon the ending of his firſt 
dit medic, *-Conſulſhip, in the Year of Rome 695, obtained 
parviſque 195 the Government of Gallia Tranſalpina, and like- 
pellevr #4 wile of that orher Gallia which they called Ciſal- 
bicn, & Gal-"pina, containing the Countries thar lie between 
lice certus © the Alpes and the (4d) little River Rubicon, roge- 
| Ga forms ther with Sclavonia, and four Legions of Soldiers, 
aat ervs clo: for the rerm' of five Years. Ar the expiration 


OG. whereof, his charge was continued, by the like 
« Io Ku 0 


"was ſlain in the Parthian War, and thar Fulla 
Ceſars Daughter, whom Pompey had Married, 


. In theſe partial and rumultuous afſemblies of rhe 


Obſervations upon CnSAR'S 


favour and mediation of (e) Pompey, and the W. 5 ts ti. 
aſſiſtance of Craſſus, for five Years longer, With: coomani g,. 


a redoubling of his Forces. Bur after that Craſſus »a-- Pempuj 
Caſari oh 
» Craſſe. 


was deceaſed (whereby Ceſar ſtood ſingle, with- (, kt 
out any tie of alliance, or other (a) counterpoiſe furmi co, 
of a third party, to hold them balanced ar the #7! deli me. 
ſame. weight as they ſtood while Craſſus lived) 9s. 
Pompey jealous of thoſe Victories and paſſages of 

Arms which Ceſar had atchieved by his Valour, FO” 
and impatient of any (b) partner-in point of Lord- 4,7. 
ſhip ; found means firſt ro draw rwo Legions from 745, ne fide 


him, under colour of the Parthian War ; and 7" Emiu, 


afterwards got a Decree of Senate, to ſend him Pkg .cpay 
Succefſour before his time was expired ; and with- ef, Ceſurve 
al, to return as a private Perſon to Rome, to ren- P!'7em, Pom 
der an account of his Actions during his imploy- #7 7* 
ment. Which Cz/ar taking as an aflurance of his 1. x. 
downfal, gave (c) huge ſums of Money to gain (© 414#are 
Paulus Amylius, one of the Conſuls, and C. Curio, = 
a Tribune of the People, ro refift this Decree. mores. Mu 
Howbeir, the ſucceeding Conſuls being both his 
Enemies, having no farther hope of repealing the 

ſame, he intreared in the end, that he mighr hold 

only Gall:a, Ciſaplina and Illyricum with two Le- 

gions, until he ſhould obtain the .Conſuſhip ; 

which was the effect of theſe Letters delivered by 

Fabius. And being denied by Pompey's Faction, 

Senate, cauſed him to forfeit his Loyalty to the þ —_ 
State, verifying the old ſaying, (4) That often- lum feci 
times an injury maketh way to a greater fortune. >, crate 


Epift. 91, 
The Second OBSERV ATION. 


( Oacerning the oppoſition of the Tribunes, it is Tie Tribuna 


to be underſtood, that the People, eaten up 9 ** rea 


with Uſury and other grievous exactions, forſook 
both the City and the Camp, when the State had 


War with the Volſc: and the £4uz ; and taking 
themſelves ro a Mountain near unto Rome, would 
not:rerurn from thence, until the Senare had given 
order for their grievances. In which Tranſaction 
ir was agreed, that there ſhould be Magiſtrates 
choſen our of the body of the People, ro counter- 
poiſe the Power of the Senate , and to reſtrain 
the boundleſs Aurhoriry of the Conſuls : Which 
Office was reckoned in the number of their holi- 
eſt things, never to be violated either in word or 
deed, bur the offender ſhould redeem ir with the 
loſs of his life. Their whole Power conſiſted in 
letting and hindering. As when either the Senare, 
or any one Senator, went abour a matrer which 
might be prejudicial ro the People in general, or 
ro any one of the Commonalty in particular ; then 
did the Tribunes interpoſe rheir Authority, ro 
fruſtrare and avert the ſame : ' Which was avail- 
able, albeir the matter was gainſaid bur by one 
Tribune only. By which intervention they kepr 


the Senate in aweful moderation, and were always 


profitable ro the Stare, bur when they happened 
upon factious and turbulent Perſons ; howbeir, 
their Power was bounded with the Walls of Rozne, 
and extended no further than the Gates of the 
Ciry. Their Doors were never ſhut, but ſtood 
open night and day, for a refuge to ſuch as ſhould 
fly ro them for {uccour : Neither was it lawful 
for them ro be abſent from Rome a whole day 
rogerher. The Robes of their Magiſtracy were 
of Purple ; as C:cero intimaterh in his Oration 
Pro Cluentio. This Tribunitian Power began a- 
bour the Year of Rome 260; was ({uppreſs'd by Sy!l:; 
reſtored by Pompey ; and utterly raken away by 


the Emperour Conſtantine. 


It 
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Lib. I. 


— oor f. Tf it be demanded what kind of Commonwealth 


alth was this Roman Government was ; it is to be under- 
jhis ef Rome. ſtood, thar upon the expulſion of their Kings, rhe 
(ﬆ) Libertas Sovereignty reſted in their Conſuls. For, as (a) 
oppor Livy faith, there was nothing diminiſhed of King- 
| Am on-ly Government, ſave only for the betrer eftabliſh- 
ſolare Imperi- ing of Liberry, that the Conſular Dignity was 
way made Annual. Bur thar held nor long, for Publi- 
gud diming- Cola imparted this Sovereignty to the Commonal- 


mn guic- ty, making it lawful ro appeal from the Conſuls 
Lure wi to the People. Whereby (b) the Conſular Sove- 


aumeres. Liv. reignty was diflolved, and the People took occa- 


- PE fion ro oppoſe themſelves againſt the Fathers. 
þ) Hrs tegt "Da, i 
vw au off Hence grew the reciprocal Invedives between 


 mperium con- The Senate and the Tribunes ; and when the Con- 
ſwlare, &c. ſu] ſent a (c) Serjeant ro the Tribune, rhe Tri- 


1 "ag bune would ſend a (4) Purſuevanr to the Conſul. 
() Var. And ſo the Commonwealth halted berween an 


Ariſtocracy and a Democracy, until at length the 
vogue of the Commonalry drew it to a perfect 
Democracy, and made their Acts of Senate of no 
value, unleſs they were ratified by the People. 
Howbeir, the Senate afforded always many fa- 
mous and eminent Men, ſuch as having inlarged 
the bounds of their Empire, and kept on foor 
their ancient Valour, and were the flower of that 
Cneas inter= People, which Cyneas called 4 Town of Kings, 
rqat®' 4 were conſequently ſo engaged in the bulinefſes of 
Pyrrho gualzs 

Rem efjetz The State, that matters were for the moſt parr 
Reſpondiz, carried as they ſtood affected ; as appeareth by 
i five: this paſſage of Ceſar. 

. Juſt, lib.S. 

"_ The Third OBSERVATION. 


Faffjon in b Lines we may obſerve, that Violence and 


Councal, 15 an Partiality are the bane of all Conſultations : 
enemy to the 


ibck good: eſpecially, when the common good is ſhadowed 
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The Emperors (as ir ſeemeth) took what 
place they pleaſed : For Tiberius in Marcellus's Tacit. r. 
cauſe, ſaid, that he would ſentence openly, and ws 
upon Oath, that other Men might dg the like ; 
Whereunto Cz. Piſo replied ; Whar place wilr 
thou take to declare thy ſelf, Ceſar ? For if thou 
ſpeak firſt, I know how to follow ; if laſt, I am 
atraid I ſhall difſent from rhy opinion. Bur thar 
which is moſt blameable in matter of Counſel is, 
when they come to the Senate-Houle as to a prize ,. . 
of flattery. Wherein L. Piſo is deſervedly com- goal 
mended, for that he never willingly ſhewed him- ; 
ſelf of a ſervile Opinion ; but when neceflity 
forced him, he rempered ir with Wiſdom. Nei- 
ther 1s it rhe leaſt miſchief, that rhe condition of 
Sovereignty is ſuch as will hardly endure reproof, 
but muſt be diſguiſed, as Apollonius corrected Plutarch. 
Lyons, by beating Dogs before them. 


CHA EF: IL 


The Senate proceed againſt Ceſar with all 
eagerneſs. 


He Senate riſing a little before Night, were Cafar. 
all ſent for to Pompey. He commended 
the forward for what they had done, and 
confirmed them for after Reſolutions ; re= 

prehended ſuch as ſhewed themſelves indifferent, 
and ſtirred them up to more forwardneſs. Many 
which were of Pompey's former Armies were ſent 
for, upon hope of Reward and Advancement : Many 
of the two Legions which lately came from Cxſar, 
were Commanded to attend ; inſomuch as the City 
[warmed with Soldiers againſt the Eletion of new 
Magiſtrates, C. Curio called out the Tribunes of 


with private reſpects. And albeit the Gravity of the People. All the Conſuls Friends, the Kinsfolks 


the Roman Senate far exceeded all thar can be 
ſpoken of other Councils of State, rectifying the 
inordinate affeftions of any Cat:iline that would 
lift up his head higher rhan his Fellows : Yet here 
it ſuffered equiry and indifferency to be ſuppreſſed 
() Nam male yyirh Faction, giving way to Violence, (e) which 
great governeth all rhings untowardly, and with Cords 
& fizwlar Of private hate oftentimes draweth the Common- 
ws rar Pri- wealth into utter deſ@lation. For prevention 
vai ea P7* whereof, the Atkenians {wore their Senators to 
pic ex- Make the common good rhe chiefeſt ſcope of all 
wm. Tac. their Counſels : Implying thereby, thar private 
_—. reſpects are always offenſive to publick ends ; 
Seater jr and the Stare ever ſuffereth, when favour prevail- 
bat ſe preci- erh againſt the common profit. 
m__ Tully going about ro direct a Counſellour in 
Dew; cont, this behalf, only wiſheth a Man to deliver fincere- 
Nor. ly what he thinketh of any marter, alrhough he 
i. Pulp. happen to ſtand alone in his own conceit : For the 
iſſue of a buſineſs doth nor ſo much concern a 
Counſellour, as to ſpeak rruly his opinion thereof. 
And to that end, the cuſtom of the Roman Se- 
nate was, that the youngeſt, and ſuch as came 
laſt in place ſhould declare themſelves firft ; rhar 
| they might nor be foreſtalled in their Opinions, 
nor pur befides that they would have ſpoken ; 
rogether with the equality which ir made of 
their Voices: For things firſt ſpoken, do always 
ſtick faſteſt in our apprehenſions. And for thar 
cauſe Theodorus ( a Greek Tragedian ) would ne- 
ver ſhew himſelf on the Stage after any other 
Actor ; as holding the firſt paſſages to affect 
moſt rhe Spectators. Notwithſtanding which 
Cuſtcm, it 1s reported that Ceſar, in favour of 
Pompey, after their new-made Alliance , would 
take his Voice firſt, thereby ro anticipate the opi- 
nion of others thar ſhould follow. 


Art, 7. 
Pat, 17. 


Cuetor, 17 
va Full 
Caſaris, 


and Allies of Pompey, and ſuch others as had any 
former Enmity with Czlar, were compelled into the 
Senate. By the preſence and Votes of theſe Men the 
Weakeſt were terrified, the Doubtful confirmed, and 
the moſt part were cut off from giving abſolute and 
free Voices. L. Piſo the Cenſor, and L. Roſcius the 
Pretor, offered themſelves to go to Cxlar, to adviſe 
him of theſe things ; requiring but ſix days ſpace 
to return an py Others thought it fit, that 
Embaſſadors ſheuld be ſent to Czar, to give him 
notice of the pleaſure of the Senate. To all theſe 
was oppoſed , what the Conſul Scipio, and Cato 
thought fit. Cato was incited, through fermer En- 
mity, and eſpecially by the repulſe ef the Pretorſhip. 
Lenrulus, out of a conſideration of his great Debts, 
hoping to Command an Army, to Govern Provinces, 
and to receive the liberal ackhnowledpments of Kings, 
whom he ſhould thereby procure to be ſtiled with 
the Title of Friends to the People of Rome ; inſo= 
much as he would not ſtick to boaſt in private, 
that he was like to prove a ſecond Sylla, cn whom 
the ſovereign Command of the Empire weuld be 
conferred. Scipio was drawn on by the ſame hope of 
having the Government of a Province, or the Com= 
mand of an Army, which, by reaſon of his Alliance, 
he thought to ſhare with Pompey ; being otherwiſe 
afraid to be called into Fuſtice ; as alſo through flat= 
tery and Oftentation, both of himſelf and other great 
Friends, which were able to ſway much, as well in 
the courſe of Fuſtice as in the Commonwealth. 
Pompey, in hs particular, was much provoked 
by Czar : Parſe pr)s eſpecially for that i _ om nbd 
endure no Man to be his Equal. He was. alienated pub. aggref- 


altogether from Czſar's Friendſhip, and had recon- ſus eft,non 


quemquam 


ciled bimſelf to their common Enemies ; the greateſt animo parem 


part of whom were, by his means, gained to Czxfar, tlic. Velleins 


in the time of their Alliance. He was 'alſo moved ***<% 
by the Diſhonour which he had gotten by. taking theſe 
two 
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two Legions from their Fourney towards Afia and 
Syria, and uſing them for the Advancement of his 
own particular. IPhich things moved him to draw 
the matter. to Arms. For theſe reſpefts all things 
were carried impetuouſly and confuſedly ; neither 
was there leiſure groen to Cxſar's Friends to adver- 
tiſe him thereof ; nor yet to the Tribunes,. to avoid 
' the danger which was falling upon them, or to uſe 
their right of oppoſition which L. Sylla left unto 
them: But within ſeven days after they were entred 
into their Office, they were forced to ſhift for their 
ſafety ; notwithſtanding, that the moſt turbulent 
and ſeditious Tribunes of former Times, were never 
put to look into their Aﬀairs, or to give account of 
their Aftions, before the eighth Month. In the end, 
they betook, themſelves to that extream and laſt At 
of Senate, which was never thought upon, but when 
the City was upon the point of burning, or in the 
moſt deſperate eſtate of the Commonweal : That the 
Conſuls, Prators, Tribunes of the People, and ſuch 
as had been Conſuls, and were reſident near about 
the City, ſhould endeavour that the Commonweal 
Ne quid might not be endangered. This At was made the 
reſpub. de> ſeventh of the Ides of January : So that the five 
cumentt a firſt days, 112 which the Senate might ſit, after that 
Fiat. Conſe- » ; Wes X 
curi fant dies Lentulus was entred into the Conſulſkhip ( excepting 
Comitiales, only two days for the general Aſſembly of the Peo- 
cold rrarhe ple) moſt heavy and cruel Decrees were made againſt 
nen poterat. the Authority of Cacſar, and apainſt the Trabunes 
Cic. L, fratri. of the People, famous and worthy Men ; who there= 
upon fled preſently out of the City, and came to 
xlar : Vo being then at Ravenna, attended an 
Anſwer to his eaſfie and modeſt Demands, if by any 
reaſonable courſe matters might be drawn to a peace= 
able end. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


T is the condition of Humane Nature, to make 

good thar which once ir hath avouched, al- 

though the matrer be of ſmall conſequence in 

rticular, and renderh rather ro Infamy than to 

Profi - neither will it eafily he reclaimed by Mo- 

tives of Reaſon, bur is rather incired thereby 

an wan ( pr Antiperiſtaſn ) to perhiſt in wilfulneſs, than 
Jan. {i #ttio ©O hearken ro thar which 1s mote convenient ; eſpe- 
in gueſt#ha- cially when either Jealoufie or Revenge do imply 
an advantage : For then Parrtialiry keepeth no 
meaſure ; bur ro juſtifie an Error, runs head- 
long into all Extremiries, and flieth to the laſt Re- 
fuge of deſperate and deplored caſes, ro make 
abner Paſſions ſeem good Diſcretion. Which 
evidently appears by Pompey's Faction, in reſo]- 

ving of thar deſperate Act of Senate, which was 

never thought of bur in moſt eminent danger. 

For as in foul Weather ar Sea, when a Ship riderh 

in a dangerous Road, and through the violence 
of rhe Tempeſt, is upon the point of Shipwrack, 

the Mariners are wont to caſt out a Sheer-Anchor 

as their laſt Refuge : So had Rome anciently re- 

courſe to this Decree, ar {uch times as the Com- 

monwealth was in imminent and extream Cala- 

miry ; whether ir were by Enemies abroad, or 

by Serpents in their Boſom ar home. Lzvy ſpeak- 

ing of the War of the /£4u:, fairh ; The Sena- 

rors were ſo affrighted, that following the form 

of the Decree, which was always relerved for 

caſes of extremity, they ordained rhat Poſthumzus 

{one of the Contuls ) ſhould rake care that the 
Commonwealth might not be endangered. The 

like was ufed in Civil and Inteftine Sedirions : 

As when Manlz:us Capitolinus aſpired ro a Tyran- 

ny ; and as likewiſe in the rumulrs of rhe Gracchz, 

the Conlpiracy of Cati/ine, and other times of 

like danger. For albeit the Conſuls had all 

{overeign Authority, as well in War as in Peace: 


Suprema lex 
Salts reipul= 


Plutarch 
the life of 


Cicero, 


Obſervations upon Cxsan's 


Yet nevertheleſs there were- certain reſerved caſes 


wherein they had no Power , without expreſs 


Order from the Senate, and afſent from the Peo- 5- Philip, can: 


| ple 5 AS,.-tO Levy on Army, ro- make War, to rake ſulibu; totam 


Money our of the Treaſury : Whereas upon ſuch — 


a Decree, they were enabled to diſpoſe of all bu- cenſeo, iiſque 
fineſſes of State, without further moving of the 7ndun 
Senate or People, which Tully noteth in his Ora- afendan, 
tions againſt Antony. I think it fir (ſaith he) rhat provideanrgue 
the whole ſtate of the Commonweal be lefr unto al. = 
the Conſuls, and that they be ſuffered ro defend Por 2g 
the ſame ; and ro take care that the Commonweal 

be not endangered. 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


| hw not omit ( for the better underſtanding 

L of this noble Hiſtory ) ro fay ſomewhar of the 

Perſons here mentioned. And firſt of Fabius, rakius. 
as deſcended of the nobleſt and moſt ancient 
Family of the Patrician Order ; being able of 
themſelves to maintain War a long time againſt 

the Vezi;, a ſtrong and Warlike 'Lown, until ar 

length they were all unfortunately flain by an 
Ambuſhment : Which Ovid mentionerh, where 2. De F«fi, 
he ſaith ; 


Hec fuit illa dies, in qua, Veientibus aros, 
Ter centum Fabii ter cecidere duo. 


This was that black day, when in Veian Field 
Three hundred and fix Fab:i; were killd. 


Only there remained of that Houſe a Child then 

kept at Rome ; which in tract of Time multiplied 

into fix great Families, all which had their turn 

in the higheſt Charges and ah cage of the Com- 
monweal: Amongſt whom, he thar ſupplanted 
Hannibal by temporizing, and gor hy the 
ſurname of Maximus, was moſt famous, as En= #4. ma 
14s witnefſeth ; 


Unus homo nobis cunftando reſtituit rem : 
Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem. 


Ergo poſt que magiſq; viri nunc gloria claret, 


One Man by wiſe delay hath fav'd our State ; 
Who rumours after publick ſafery ſer. 
For which his Fame grows every day more grear. 


Bur C. Fabius, here mentioned, never attained ro 
any place of Magiſtracy, other than ſuch Com- 
mands as he held in the Wars under C/ar. 

Lentulus the Conſul was of the Houſe of the 7... 
Cornel:z, from whom are ſaid to come fixreen 
Conſuls. He was from the beginning a Mortal 
Enemy to Ceſar, and ſo continued to his Death, 
which fell unto him in Ezypt, by commandment 
of King Ptolemy, after Pompey was flain. 

Scipio was Father-in-law to Pompey, after the 
Dearth of Fulia, Czuſar's Daughter ; and by thar 
means obtained the Government of 4/ia. In the 
beginning of the Civil War, he brought good 
Succours to aflift his Son-in-law, as it follows in 
rherhird Commentary : And upon the Overthrow 
at Phar/alia he fled into Africkh, where he re- 
newed the War, and became chief Commander 
of rhe remaining Party againſt Ceſar ; bur being 
in the end defeared, he made towards Spain ; and 
fearing by the way leſt he fhould fall into his 
Enemies hands, he flew himſelf. 

Marcellus was of the ancient Family of the ,,.,.utw 
Claudii, which came originally from the $:bines : 

On his behalf rhere is an Oration extant of Tr/!y's, 
Inciruled, Pro Marcello, He was afterwards ſlain 


Scrpio, 


' by one Ch:lo, 


M. An= 


WW rFHOX M2 


Lib. I. 
M. Amon. M. Antonius is Famous in all the Roman Hi 
ſtories, for attaining in a ſmall rime to ſo great 
a height in that Government. For in all the Wars 
of Gallia, he was bur a Treaſurer under Ceſar, 
which was the leaſt of all publiek places of Charge. 
In the beginning of rhe Civil Wars he was made 
Tribune of the People ; and within leſs than eighr 
| Years after, came to be Fellow-Partner with Otta- 
vius Ceſar in the Government of the Empire. 
And if Cleopatra's Beauty had not blinded him, 
he might have eaſily, through the favour of the 
Soldiers, ſupplanted his Competitor, and ſeized 
upon the Monarchy. | 
The name of Caſſius was ominous for trouble 
ro the ſtate of Rome, and their ends were as un- 
fortunate. This L. Caſſins, for his part, after the 
great Troubles he had ſtirred up in Spain, was 
drowned in the mouth of the River Eber. 
Piſo was made Cenſor in. the Conſulſhip of 


Caſſius, 


PI 


L. Paulus and Claudius Marcellus, having himſelf P 


been Conſul eight Years before, in the. Year of 
Rome, 695. ſucceeding Ceſar and B:bulus ; and 
was the Man againſt whom Tuly Penned that 
Oration, which is extant in Piſovem. Touching 
the Office of Cenſor, it is to be underſtood, thar 
. about the Year of Rome 310. the Confuls being 
diſttacted with multiplicity of Foreign buſineſs, 
omitred the Cenſure or Aﬀeſsmenr of the Ci 
for ſome Yeats together : Whereupon it was at- 
terwards rhought fir, that there ſhould be a 
culiar Officer appointed for that Service, and to 
be called Cenſor ; foraſmuch as every Man was 
to: be Taxed, Rank'd and Valued, according to 
his Opinion and Ceiinſyre. The firſt part of their 
Office confifted in an Account or Valuation of the 
Number, Age, Order, Dignity, and Poſſeflion of 


the Roman Citizens : For it was very material for 


the State to know the number of their People, 
to the end they might be informed of their own 
ſtrength, and ſo-ſhape their courſe une ong 3d 
either in undertaking Wars, tranſplanting Co- 
lonies, or in making Provifion of Vidtuals in time 
of Peace. It was alſo as requiſite to know every 
Mans Age, whereby they grew capable of Ho- 
nour and Offices, according to that of Ovid ; 


To know the 
number of 
Ct1Lens. 


Their Ape. 
De Faſt. 


-finitaque certis 
Lepibus elt atas, unde petatur honos. 


In certain Laws 
Age is defin'd, and thence is Honour had. 


Halicarnaſſe- 


bg M. Antonius commanded that the names of rhe 


L. eatem 3, Roman Children ſhould be brought into rhe Trea- 
$. De Cſ. ſury within thirty days after they were born ; ac- 
cording to which cuſtom, Francis the French 
King publithed an Edict, Anno 1539, that every 
Pariſh ſhould keep a Regiſter of Burials and 
Chriſtenings : which ſince that time is uſed in 
T England. . 

-_ Calling, he diſtinction of Conditions and States, ran- 
mad guiſe ging every Man in his proper order, is as neceſla- 
fui ille rw- ry 1n the Commonweal, and as worthy of the 
et 7s, Cenlors notice, as any thing beſides. Neither may 
«« illad quod De afſeſsmenrt of Mens abilities be omirted : which 
deere noo. was ordained, that every Man might bear a parr 
og Able): ;n the Service of the Stare. In which reſpect * Ser- 
cep.s,  _ Vius Tullus is commended, for rating Men accor- 
ding to their Wealth ; whereas before that time 
every Man paid alike : For Men are taken to be 
intereſſed in the Commonweal-according to their 
means. The laſt and baſeſt ſort of Citizens were 
Gel. 1. x6, named Capire cenſi, and were ſet in the Subſidy 
©.1% ar three hundred ſeventy five pieces of Money. 
"Such as were not -afſefled, had no Voice in the 

Commonweal. 
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: The ſecond arid chiefelt part of this Office was 799% i: 6: 
in reforming Manners, as the ground-plot and 
foundation of every Commonwealth ; ro which 
end they had power to enquire into every Mans 
Life. If any one had plaid rhe jill husband, and 
neglected his Farm, or left his Vine untrimmed, 
the Cenſors took notice of it. If a Koman Knight 
kept his Horſe. lean, it was a matter for them to 
look into. . They depoſed, or brought in, new 
Senators. They reviewed all degrees and condi- 
tions of Men : Advanced this Man from a mean 
Tribe to amore honourable, and pulled anorher 
down. They had the care of Buildings, repair- 
ing of High-ways, with other publick Works ; and 
were reputed of the beſt rank- of Magiſtrates in * 
Rome. L. Reſcius had formerly been one of Ceſar's L Riſcive, 
Legares in Galia; as appeareth in the fifth Com- 
mentary, Tert:iam im Eſſuos, L, Roſcio ; the rhird 
Legion amongſt the Eſſui, under L. Roſcius. The 

rztor was Judge in Cauſes of Controverſfie, and 


differences berween Party and Party ; and was as 
the Caddy amongſt the Turks. 


i 6h 
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CHAP; HL 
The Senate preparerh for War. 


He next day after the Senate aſſembled pmpey has 
out of the City : Where Pompey (ac- vinga charge 
cording to ſuch inſtrutions as he had wy Honig 
formerly given to Scipio) extolled their te into the 
Conſtancy and Magnanimity ; acquainted them with City, prohibi- 
his Forces, conſiſting of ten Legions in Arms Tow <ns 
and further aſſured them, he knew of a certain © 
that Czlar's Soldiers were alienated from him, and 
would not be drawn either to defend or follow him. 
And upon the aſſurance of theſe Remonſtrances, 
other motions were entertained. As firſt, that a 
Levy ſhould be made throughout all Italy. That 
Fauſtus Sulla ſhould forthwith be ſent as Propre- 
tor znto Mauritania, That Money ſhould be de 
livered out of the Treaſury to Pompey. That King 
Juba mght have the Title of Friend and Confederate 9 J _ . 
to the People of Rome. Which Marcellus con- ic, © 
traditing, ſtopt the paſſage thereof for that time. 
Philippus, Tribune of the People, countermanded 
Fauſtus's Commiſſion. Other matters were paſſed 
by Aft. The two Conſular, and the other Preto- { 
_ —_— were given to private Men that 08 
ad no Office of Ma cffracy. Syria fell to Scipio, 299 nt 
and Gallia to L. ins Philippus and = hy ot 
cellus were purpoſely omitted, and no Lots caſt s. 
for their Imployment. Into the other Provinces por 
were ſent Pretors, without any conſent or approba= e& quam L. 
tion of the People, as formerly had been accuſto- Domitius. . 
med : Who having performed their ordinary Vows, analy cn :: 
put on their Military Garments, and ſo. took their 5; exeune. 
Fourney. The Conſuls (which before that time ws © 
never ſeen) went out of the City, and had their 
Serjeants privately within the City, and in the 
Capitol, againſt all Order and ancient Cuſtom. 
A Levy was made over all Italy: Arms and 
Furniture was commanded : Money was required 
from Municipal Towns, and taken out of Temples 
and Religious places. All Divine and Humane 
Rights were confounded. | 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


TR neglect of Ceremonies and Forms in mat- The uſe of G- 
ter of State, is the ruin and aboliſhment © __— 

a Commonweal. For if it hold generally rrue — + a 
which Philoſophers ſay, That the Form giverh 
being to whatſoever ſubſiſterh, and rhar every 

thing hath his name from his faſhion and making : 

Then it muſt neceflarily follow, thar the life and 


peI= 


Fauſt. Sula; 
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perfection of a State dependerh wholly of. the 


form ; which cannot be neglected but with haze 


Nimia ne ward of confuſion. For Complements and So- 
Mnime, lemnities are neither Nimia nor Minima (as ſome 
have imagined,) either ſ{uperfluires, which may 
be ſpared, or trifles 'of ſmall confequence. Bur 
as the Fleſh covereth the hollow Deformiry of 
the Bones, and beaurifieth rhe Body with natural 
Graces : So are Ceremonies which ancient Cu- 
ſtom hath made reverent, the Perfection and Life 
of any Commonweal ; and do cover the naked- 
neſs of publick Actions, which otherwiſe would 
nor be diſtinguiſhed from private buſineſſes. And 
therefore the neglect of ſuch Ceremonies, as were 
Civitatis legi- uſually obſerved to ennoble their Actions, was as 
as _— _ injurious to the ſafery of the Empire, and as evi- 
as an; dent a Demonſtration of Faction and Diſloyal- 
dominatics ty ; as the allotment of Provinces to private 
ha _ Perſons,or wharſoever elſe they broached,contrary 

Op to the fundamental rights of the publick Weal. 

The manner Concerning which it is to be underſtood, that 
f 4jreſve f no Man was capable of thoſe Governments, but 
pe - pra {uch as had born the chiefeft Offices and Places 
ments of Charge. For their manner was, that com- 

monly upon the expirations of 'their Offices, rhe 
Conſuls and Prztors did either caft Lots for the 


Sertirs Pro- Provinces, Which they called Sortirs provincias : 
VINC1AS. Coms- . - 
parare Pre. Or did otherwiſe agree amongſt themſelves how 


vincias, Lib. they ſhould be diſposed, and that they termed 
43: Comparare Provincias. Livie toucherh borh the 
one and the other ; Principio snſequentis anni 
cum conſules novi, de Provincits retulifſent, primo 
quoque tempore, aut comparare inter eos Italtam 
& Macedoniam , aut ſortiri qlacuit : In the en- 
trance of the next Year, when the new Conſuls 


had propoſed the buſineſs of the Provinces ; it 


was forthwith embraced, that they ſhould either 
divide by agreement Italy and Macedonza betwixt 
them, or take them as their Lors fell. Howbe- 
it ſometimes the People (whoſe afſent was always 
neceſfary ) interpoſ; 
ſpoſed the ſame as they rhoughr expedient. Bur 
ſuch as had never bore Office of charge in the 
State,were no way capable of thoſe Dignities, nor 
thought fir ro command abroad, having never 
ſkewed their ſuKiciency at home. | 

Tie manner f For the manner of their ſetting forward our of 

their ſits Rome, after they were affigned to imployments, 


- + 57" Lol it appeareth by infinite Examples of Hiſtories, thar 
_ they firſt went into the Capitol, and there made 
ublick Sacrifices, and ſolemn Vows, either to 

build a Temple, or to do ſome other Work 

worthy good Fortune, if their deſigns were hap- 

Vote nuncu- pily atchieved : which they called Vora nuncupa- 
pares re, the ſolemn making of Vows. And hethar had 


made ſuch a Vow, ſtood votirew, ry'd by Vow, 
until his buſineſs came to an iflue : and after 
Macrob. li. 3, he had attained his defire, he was wvoti dammatus, 
cap. 2. S#- bound to perform his Vow, until he had acquitted 
Nw himſelf of his promile. | 

' Touching their habit expreſſed in this phraſe, 
Paludati exeunt, it appeareth, as well by anci- 
ent Sculpture, as Medals, that Paludamentum 
was a Cloak uſed and worn by Men of War, whe- 
ther they commanded in chief, or as Lieutenants 
and Cenrturions ; and was ry'd with a knor upon 
their left ſhoulder. Feſtus calleth all military 
Lib. 6. de lin- Garments, Paludamenta. And Varro giving a 
£42 4 reaſon of that Name, faith; Paluda & Paluda- 
mentis, ſunt hec inſignia & ornamenta Militaria. 
Ideo ad bellum cum exit Imperator, ac Littores 
mutant veſtem , & ſigna incinuerunt, Paluda- 
tus dicitur proficiſci : que, propterea quod con- 
ſpiciuntur qui ea habent, & palam fiunt, 
Paludamenta difta. Paludamenta are militar 

Ornaments. So when the Emperor removes and 


Pots res 


Paludats. 


right well deſerve 


their Authority , and :di- 


Obſervations. upon Cs a's 


the Serjeants change their Garment, he is then 

ſaid ro march Paludatuss Which Garments , in 

regard they are conſpicuous which wear them,and 

ſo are taken norice ' of, are called thence Paluda- Valeriag,!i. 
menta. The Colour of this Cloak was either * 2: 6: 
Purple or White. And therefore it was held a 
Preſage of Ill-fortune, when art Carre, a City in 

ous grants one gave Craſſus a black Cloak in 

ſtead of a White, as he went, to loſe the Battle to 

the Parthians, 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 
Raptores 07'= 
He Romans not contented with the ſpacious em 
Circuit of the Sun, bounding their Empire fantibu 4.. 
with the Eaſt and the Weſt, bur.for want of Re- /*** Terra, 
gions and Countries ſearching the' vaſtneſs and {;,,,.* 
depth of the Seas, did ſeldom acknowledge any ne wie, 
other ſovereignty, and leave a Parry worthy their '* iden 
amity, in any remote Angle of the then-known®'s 1,1 
World. Bur if any Prince had been ſo forrunare, «yt Reg 
as to pain the Favour and Eſtimation of a Friend /***» & «. 
or a Confederate to the Stare, ir was upon ſpecial ,,;, "p,"* 
and deſerved reſpects, or ar the inſtance of their qze "2g 
Generals abroad , informing the worthineſs of 1*lari, ni. 
ſuch Porentates, and the Advantzge they might}, ; = 
bring to the ſervice of the Empire. Which ap- merize: 6, 
eth by that of Livie concerning Vermina, #%: 1. 
ing Sypbax's Son ; that * no Man was art any cmd 
tine acknowledged either a King or a Friend by 
the Senate and People of Rome, unleſs firſt he had 
of the Common-weal. 


"The manner of this acknowledgement is like- Sequen; 


'wiſe particularly . exprefſed by Livie in another 4 &-«. !i. 


IO, dec. 3+ 


Place, ſpeaking of Scipio. The day following 
(faith he) to put King Maſſn:fa our of his Grief 


and Melancholy, he aſcended into his Tribunal, 


and haying called anafſembly of the Souldiers, 
preſented him before them : Where he firſt ho- 


-noured him with the Appellarion of King, accom- 


nied with many fair Praiſes; and then pave 
im a Crown of Gold, a Cup of Gold, a Chair 
of State, a Scepter of Ivory, and a long Robe of Lb. 1. debe 


"Purple. To which agreerh rhar of Ceſar : Thar 


Arioviſtus was by the Senate ſtiled by the Name 

of King and Friend, and preſented with grear 

and rich Gifts ; which happened bur to few, and 

was only given by the Romans to Men of great ,, 
deſert. Howbeit, ſuch as had Governments and ef 
Imployments abroad did oftentimes make profit Regwn Rex 
of giving this Honour : whereof Ceſar taxerh 7% /*w% 
Lentulus in the former Chapter. And in this OP 
fence was King F#ba brought in queſtion, to be 

called by the Senate a Friend and Aſſociate to the 

vtate of Rome. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 
Ouchling the Franchiſes and Liberties of the 


Towns of Italy, and others in the Dominions 
of the Reman Empire , called Municipia ; it is 
ro be noted, that according to Gelius thoſe were Municipes 
called Mwnicipes, thar being governed by their © 4%: 
own Laws, and their own Magiſtrates, were ne-** "7 
vertheleſs endowed with the freedom of Rome. 
And therefore Adrianus marvelled, that the Ita- 
licenſes and Uticenſes did rather defire to be Co- 
loni, and fo tied ro the Obedience of foreign and 
ſtrange Laws, than to live in a Municipal State 
under their own Rights and Cuſtoms ; and as 
Feſtus added, with the uſe of their peculiar rites ; , 
for matter ' of Religion, ſuch as they anciently 
uſed, before they were priviledged with the immu- 
niries of Rome. 
For the better underſtanding whereof, we are 
ro obſerye, that there were Degrees and Differen- 
ces 


C 
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FEDIITEESEECEOF agony. 


Lib. I. 


Cum 


hof. ces of Municipal Towns : For ſome had Voices 


with the Roman People in all their Elections and 


Gellius in the ſame Place fairh, that the Cerites 
#a. Obrained the Freedom of the Ciry, for preſerving 
gio, the'holy Things of Rome in the time of rhe War 
with the Gauls, but withour Voice in elections. 
And thence grew the Name of Cerites Tabule, 
whetein the Cenfors inrolled ſuch as were by 
them for ſome juſt cauſe deprived of their Voices. 
And the Tv/culani, being art firſt received into 
the Liberties of rhe City according ro the admiſ- 
fion of the Cerites, were afterward, by the free 
Grace of the People,made capable of giving Voices. 
The means .of obtaining "this freedom was 
firſt and ſpecially by- Birth : Wherein ir was re- 
quired (as may be gathered by Appius's Oration) 
that both the Parents, as well rhe Mother as the 
Father, ſhould be free themſelves. Howbeit Ul- 
pian writeth, that the Son may- challenge the 
Freedom of the State, wherein his Farher lived 
and was free. So that the Father being of Cam- 

pania, and the Mother of Puteol:s, he judged the 

Son to befong to Campania : According to that of 

— __ Canwleius, that the Children inherit the condition 
Livy ib. 3: of the Father, as the Head of the Family, and 
the berter Rule to direct in rhis behalf. Never- 
theleſs Adrianus made an Act of Senate in\fa- 
vour of Ifſue : thar if the Wife were a Citizen 
of Rome, and the Husband a. Latine, the Chil- 
dren ſhould be Roman Citizens, - And the Em- 


larites Tabu- 
ls. Livy lib.6, 


Livy lib. 3. 


perour Fuſtinian cauſed it likewiſe to be decreed - 
thar rhe Mother being a Free-woman,. and the- 


Fathef a. Bond-man, the Son ſhould be Free. 
Gives origing- ES wh 
ru, OY191naris, - 

The ſecond means of obtaining this freedom 
was by Manumiſſion, or _ Bond-men ar 
Liberty : For in Rome all Men freed from Bon-' 
dage were taken' for Citizens ; and yet rankr in 
the laſt and meaneſt order of the People. - | 

The third means was by Gift, or Cooptation : 
And ſo Romulus ar firſt inlarged and augmented 
Rome ; Theſeus, Athens ; Alexander Magnus, Alex- 


Payder, Virg. andria, {cated at the ourslers of Nzlus ; and Ri-+ 
chard the Firſt, London ; by raking all ſuch ftran- ' 
gers into the freedonr of the City,” as had inha--+ 


bired there for ten Years together. The Empe- 
rours were profuſe in giving this Honour. C:cero 
flours Cxſar, for taking whole Nations into the 


t. Pailip. freedom of the City ; and Antony gave it ro all 
that lived in the Roman Empire. Whereupon, as 
Ulpian witneſſerh, Rome was called Communzis Pa- 
tria. Popular States were more ſparing in this 
kind ; as may be deemed by the anſwer of one 
Seneca y, Of the Corinthian Embaſſadours to Alexander : 
& beef, We never gave the freedom of our City (ſaith he) 
cep.T3, to any Man bur to thy ſelf and Hercules. And 


Herod. lib. 9. ntil Herodotus's time, the Lacedemonians had ne- 
ver admitted any, bur only Tiſamenus and his 
Brother. 

The Privileges of this Freedom were great ; 
G26 for the Cirizens of Rome were held ro be Maje- 
aim Gs State plenos. Is the beſt Man of Gallia (faith Tully) 

com- to be compared with the meaneft Citizen of Rome? 
perendes oft ? And hence came that Law, requiring , Thar rhe 

P9 Life of a Citizen ſhould nor be brought in queſti- 
on, but by the general afſembly of the People. 
[/erres having Condemned one Cofſanus, a Roman 
Cirizen in Sicilia, Tully urgeth it as: a matter un- 
ſufferable : Facinus eſt (inquit) vinciri Civem Ro= 
manum, ſcelus verberari, prope parricidium necars, 
Populi locaſ, 917d dicam in crucem agi 2 Ir'is a great Crime 
fat, ne ferun- to bind a Roman Citizen, an hainous wickedneſs 
t. Cic. 3. de ro bear him, little leſs than Parricide ro kill him ; 
_ whart then ſhall I call the hanging of him ? with 


An quiſquam 
ampliſſunus 


M, Font. 

De capite Ci- 
ws mſi per 
maximum 
cmmuig- 
lum, elloſq; 
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Suffrages ; and ſome others had none art all. For 


Such as were thus born Free were called. C:ves- 


juſt proceeding, was mw and inviolable. 
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mitiy the like Examples. Beſides the poſlibiliry 

they were in, if their ſufficiency were anſwera- 

ble accordingly, to become great ir the Stare ; 

and conſequently, Commanders of the Empire. 


CHAP. 1V. 
: Ceſar taſteth the affetion of the Soldiers. 


X#far underſtanding of theſe things, called ee 

the Soldiers together, and acquainted them qt ; 

with all the injuries which his Enemies mortis Me- 
from time to time had done unto him ; cum» ps = 

complaining that Pompey was by their praftice qngtvare 

and 'means alienated from him, and drawn through anno, &c., 

envy of his good fortune to Partiality againſt him ; Ls: lib. I. 

atntebftending that he had always affeted his 

Honour, and endeavoured the advancement of his 

Renown and Dipnity : Lamenting likewiſe the 

precedent which this time had brought into the. 

State, that the Tribunes Authority ſhould be oppoſed 

and ſuppreſſed by Arms, which former Ages had 


by" force of -Arms re-eſtabliſhed. For Sylla having 


feripe the Tribuneſhip naked of all Keghts and 


Prerogatives, yet left. it the freedom of oppoſition : 
But Pompey, who: would ſeem to reſtore it to the 
Dignity from which it was fallen, did take away 
that. Power which was only left unto it. The Se- 
nate 'never reſolved of that At, That the Magi- 


ſtrates ſhould take 'a courſe for the ſafety of the 


Commonweal, whereby the People were neceſſarily 


ſummoned to Arms, but in times of pernicious Whereof 


"0 . , Lex Agrarid 
Laws, upon the violence of the Tribunes, or the * 8 


mutiny and defetion of the People, when the Tems= chiefeſt; 


ples and high places of the City were taken and 


held: againſt the State : which Diſloyalties of for- 

mer Ages were expiated and purged by the for= 

tune] and diſaſter of Sarurniuns and the Gracchi. 

But at this preſent, there was no ſuch matter at- 
tempted, ſo much as in.'thought ;' no Law publiſh- 

ed ; no prattice with the People ; no Tumult ; no 
departure out of :'the ' City. And-tberefore he ex- 
horted them, That foraſmuch as under his leading 

and command, for nine Tears together they had 

moſt. happily carried . the Government, fought many 
proſperous and viforions Battels, ſettled all Gallia Plutarch 
and Germany in. peace ; they would now in the faith, he had 


l « 4 en bur 
end take his Honour into their proteftion, and de- _ foor, 


fend it againſt the malice of his Adverſaries. and 300 


The Soldiers of the thirteentb Legion which were horſe on that 
preſent (for them only had he called out in the — "= OPY 
beginning of the troubles, and the other Legions were amounterh 
not as yet come) cried out inſtantly, That they were *9 the juſt 
ready to undertake his defence againſt ſuch WrO0Ngs 


number of a 
: ""S*> Legion. 
and to keep the Tribunes of the People from injury 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


A® Publick-weals and Socieries are chiefly ſup= 

ported and maintained by Juſtice : So like- 
wiſe,ſuch as live in the civil community of the ſame; Ci. 1. officis, 
and enjoy the benetit of a well-qualified Govern= 

ment, do take rhemſielves interefſed in the main- 

renance of Juſtice, and cannor endure the tyranny 

of wrongs; unleis happily (as every Man is par= 

tial in his own cauſe) they be the Aurhors thereof —__ 
themſelves. The firſt dury of Juſtice, which is, ow 
Ne cui quis noceat, That no Man hurt another, {are injurum. 
did C.e/ar make the theam of his Oration ro hig Xenophon 
Soldiers ; aggravating his particular injuries, by j7 a 
opening and enforcing the malice of his Ad- 5uficie pri- 
verſaries : And making the State a party in his mwm munur 
ſufferings, through the oppreſſion and defacing drod <= 
of the Tribuneſhip ; which in times of liberty and 04-4 - 
C115. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Remonſtrances..were apprehended by.,the- 

Soldiers , as,,natters ſpecially. ,.concerning their 
2%i no» de- duty ; holding themſelves. either, þound ro redrels.; 
fendit nec ob- them, or otherwiſe to be gualzy)of. betraying their . 
1 ph hc Parents, Country, Companions and Friends. Some 
et m vite, report, thar one Lelius, a Primipile of Czfar's 
quamfiparen- Army, making anſwer to this Speech, gave aflu- 
na parr;. ance of rhe Soldiers good affection ; which the 
am, aut ſoci;s Teſt approved with a general acclamation. How- 
deſcrat. Cic. heir the Argument lay couched in a Sophiſm, 
LiD. 3. Office prerending Czſar's right, but concluding the*ruin 

of the State. 


_ Obſeruations upon Cxns4R's 


required, they wayld mot think, it much to return hy 
deſires to Pompey ; if happily with ſo little labour 
they might accard. ſo great differences, and free all 
Italy from fear.ignd danger. "That he had ever held 
the. dignity, of the Commonweal in high regard, and 
dearer than his, own life. He grigved much that a 
benefit given him by the People of Rome, ſhould be 
ſpightfully. wreſted from him ;by. his Advtrſaries ; 
that fix Months of his Government were to be cut 
off, and ſo the to be,called home to the City : Not= 
withſtanding the People had commanded at the laſt 
creation of Magiſtrates, that there ſhould regard be 


| had of him, although abſent. Nevertheleſs, for the 


The Second O BSERVATION. 

Crain Gfcoodly, we may obſerve, thar as diſcord and 
civitatilus 2 difſenſion, rending aſunder the bonds of civil 
venenums ſedi- community, are the bane of flouriſhing and 
mi Spe opulent Ciries, and make the greateſt Empires 
zalia reddidir, Examples of Mortality : So by the ſame rule of. 
Liv. lib. 2. diſcourſe, it is alſo true, that the murual reſpects 
xn nl of well-qualified Friendſhip, are as expedient, both 
» prefidia for the faſtening of the joynts of a publick State, 
regnt ſunt, and for keeping the particular.-parts in due temper 
many ld, and proportion, as either Treature, or Armues, or 
To. ſugurch. Any other thing required thereunto. Hence ir-1s: 
* Lib. de that * Cicero Gith, that we have as much; uſe'of. 
PORN riendſhip, as of Fire and Water: And that he' 
chat ſhould. go about to rake it from among: Men, 

did endeavour (as it were) to take the: Sun-our of 

the Heaven ; which by hear, light, and influence, 

= qt giveth life unto the World. And as Men are emi- 
bus, princips. DENT In Place and Authority, and have uſe of ma- 
14,6 poteſtare ny Wheels for the motion of their ſeveral occafi«\ 
excelir, ts Ons ; ſo have they the more need of amiry and 
ime iadiger, Correſpondency , to ſecond the multiplicity of 
Arift. Ech. 8. their deſires, and to pur on their buſineſſes to their 
wiſhed ends. | 


— 


CHAP. V. 


Ceſar taketh Ariminum ; receiveth and an{wereth 

Meflages from Pompey. | 

Czar. N ZElar having ſounded the minds of the Sol- 
| diers, went direfly with that Legion to 
Ariminum, and there met with the Tri- 

bunes of the People that were fled unto him ;; 

ſent for the reſt of the Legions from their Winter 
Quarters, and gave order they ſhould follow him. 
Thither came young L. Czſar, whoſe Father was a 
Legate in Czſar's Camp. And after ſome Speech 
of the occaſion of his coming, acquainted Czar, 
that Pompey had given him a Meſſage in charge to 
be delivered unto. him : Which was, That he deſired 
to clear himſelf to Czlar, leſt he might peradventure 
take thoſe things to be done in ſcorn of him, which 
were commanded only for the ſervice of the State ; 
the good whereof he always preferred before any 
private reſpett : And that Cxlar likewiſe was tied 
7n honour to lay aſide his indignation and affe&ion 
for the Commonwealths ſake ; and not to be ſo tran- 
[ported with: anger and diſdain of his Adverſaries, 
as he ſeemed to be, leſt in hoping to be avenged of 
them, he ſhould hurt the Publick Weal of his Coun= 
try. He added fomewhat more of the ſame ſubjeR, 
tozether with excuſes on Pompey's behalf. Almoſt 
the ſelf=ſame diſcourſe, and of: the ſelf-ſame things, 
Roſcius the Pretor dealt with Cxfar, and ſaid » 4 
he had received them ' in charge from Pompey. 
Which although they ſeemed no way to ſatisfie or 
"Temove the injuries and wrongs complained of ; yet 
.. having got fit Men, by whom that which he wiſhed 
. «might be imparted to Pompey, he prayed them both, 
"for that they had brought unto him what Pompey 


Rimini. 


L. Czſar. 


' That he ſhould return into Gallia, quit Ariminum 


Commonwealths ſake he could be content to undergo 
the loſs of that Honour. And having writ to the $= . _ 
nate that all Men might Juit thejr. Armies, be was . 
ſo far from gaining the ſame, that contrariwiſe 
a Levy was thereupon made throughout all Italy ; 
and the two Legions which were drawn from him 
under a preteyce of the Parthian War, were ftill 
retained about the City, which was likewiſe in Arms. 
And to what tended all this, but his deſtrufzon ? 
And yet notwithſtanding he was content to condeſcend 
to all things, and-to endure all inconveniences for the 
cauſe of. the Publick weal. Let Pompey go to his 
Government and Provinces ; let both the Armies be 
diſcharged ; let all Men jn Italy lay down their 
Arms ; let the City be freed of fear ; let the Aſſem- 
blies of the Peaple be left to their ; ancient liberty ; _ 
and the whole Government of the State remitted to 
the Sengte aud People of Rome. For the better ac- 
compliſhment whereof, under well-4dviſed and ſecure 
conditions, let an Oath be taken for due keeping of 
the ſame : Or otherwiſe, let Pompey approach nearer 
unto him, or ſuffer Ceſar to come nearer.to him, that 
theſe controverſies might happily receive an end by 
conference. X | 


Roſcius having this Meſſage, went to Capua, 


accompanied with L, Cxlar ; where finding the Con- Cicero, lib. 5/ 


ſuls and Pompey, he delivered unto them Cxſar's ad Articum, 
» They having conſulted of the 7 wow bg 
matter, made an Anſwer in Writing, and returned this Anſwer 


it by them to Caſar, whereof this was the effe& ; was made at 
Thianum, i 
? the territories 


and diſmiſs his Army : which if he did, Pompey  1'avour, 
would then go into Spain : In the mean time, until the 25 
aſſurance were given that Cziar would perform as 19muary: 
much as he promiſed, the Conſuls and Pompey would 

not forbear to levy Soldiers. The condition was 

too unequal, to require Celar to leave Ariminum, 

and to return into his Province ; and Pompey to 

hold Provinces and Legions belonging to other Men : 

to have Czſar diſmiſs his Army, and he to raiſe new 

Troops : to promiſe ſimply to go to his Government, but 

to aſſign no day for his departure : Inſomuch, that if 

he had not gone until Czlar's time of Government. 

had expired, he could not have been blamed for falſi 

Hing his promiſe. But foraſmuch as they appointed 

no time for a conference, nor made any ſhew of coming 

nearer, there could no hope be conceived of Peace. 


The Firſ® OBSERVATION. 


("4 lying at Ravenna, within his Govern- 

ment of Gall:a, and underſtanding how mat- 

ters paſt at Rome, according as Plutarch reporterh, Plutarch in 

commanded divers of his Centurions to go before vis Car 

to Ariminum, without any other Armour than 

their Swords ; and to poſſeſs themſelves thereof 

with as little Tumulr as they could. And then 

leaving the Troops about him to be commanded 

by Hortenſius, he continued a whole day together 

in publick fight of all Men, to behold the fencing 

of the Sword-players. Ar night he bathed his 

Body, and then kepr company with ſuch as he had 

bidden to. Supper; and after a while roſe from rhe 

Table, wiſhing every Man 'tokeep' his place, for 
e 


/ 
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he would inſtantly come again. Howbeit, having 

ſecretly commanded ſome of tis followers to ar- 

rend' him, in ſuch manner as might give leaſt 
ſuſpicion, he himſelf rook a Coach which he had 

hired ; and making ſhew of going a contrary way, 

Mults videri ryrned ſuddenly rowards Ariminum. When he 
90 came to the little River Rubicon, which divided 


_””: his Government from rhe reſt of Italy, he ſtood 
epiſt. 9% confounded rhrough remorſe of his deſperate de- 


ſign, and wiſt nor whether ir were better to re- 
turn or go on : Bur in the end, laying aſide all 
doubtful cogitations, he reſolved upon a deſperare 
Dice. Attempt, importing as much as Fall back, fall cage : 
gawn ef And paſſing over the River, never ſtayed running 
wn «#6 - with his Coach, until he came within the Ciry of 
Ended: Ariminum ; Where he met Curio and Antonius, 
F-c:ompeſts- Tribunes of the People, and ſhewed them to the 


[tt it lie pon 


um fra; Soldjers, as they were driven to fly our of Rome, 


En quods. diſguiſed like Slaves in a Carrier's Carr. 


medias irrve> Tt is ſaid, that the night before he paſſed over 
ry proces, this River, he dreamed that he lay with his Mo- 
- ther in an unnatural ſenſe ; but of thar he himſelf 
telloJud. 1.2. maketh no mention. This Ciry of Ariminum is 
now called Rimini, and ftandeth in Romania, up- 
on the Adriatick, Sea, in the Pope's Dominion. 
The River Rubicon was anciently the bounds of 
Gallia ; over which Auguſtus cauſed a fair Bridge 

to be built with this Inſcription ; 
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The ſubſtance whereof is ; That ir ſhould be 
unlawful for any Man to come over the ſaid Ri- 
ver Armed, under penalry of being adjudged an 


enemy to the Commonwealth, and an invader of 


his own Country. 
The Second O BSERV ATION. 


th this manner of procceding be brought into 
diſpute, and the reaſon required why Czſar 
kept not himſelf in the Province of Gallia, where 
he might have held his Government according ro 
his own deſire, or otherwiſe have drawn his Ad- 
verſaries to buckle with the ſtrength of thoſe con- 
quering Legions, and ſo brought the buſineſs to a 
ſhort end, with as great probability of good ſuc- 
cels, as by any hazard of undertaking : Ir is ro 
be underitood, thar in caſes of this nature, which 
ſeldom admir any treaty of accord, he that ſtrikerh 
firſt, and hath the advantage of the forchand, is 
Mir rep. WEIL entred into the way of Victory. For the 
xnincatir, ve TULE is of old, Thar if any Enemy hath a defign in 
meer: v- hand, it is far more ſafe ro begin firſt, and by 
are, © way of prevention ro giye the Onſer on him, ra- 
=O. my ther than to ſhew a readineſs of reſiſting his affaulrs. 
"wn r";f- For if Blows (of neceflity) muſt be way-makers 
i 6 294. ro Peace, it were a miſtaking to be either wanting 
Ama te. Or behind-hand therein ; beſides rhe gain which 
t 0-i2 arrenderh this advantage. For he that ftands 
welt /of4 affected ro deny whar is juſt, and of right due, 
ann lib, I, | 
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ſeveral Cohorts took Piſaurum, Fanum, and Ancona. 


fortified the place, and that all the Inhabitants were 


Oy 
doth nevertheleſs grant all things which the Sword 
roger - and will nor ftick ro ſupply all unjuſt 
refuſals, with as great an over-plus vf whar may 
be demanded. For which ole, Ceſar ſtaid not 
the coming of his whole Army, but began with 
thoſe Forces which were ready at hand: And fo 
preverning all defigns, he put his Adverſaries to 
uch a ſtreighr, rhar they quitted 7:aly for fear; 
and left Rome (with whatſoever was ſacred or 
precious therein) ro the mercy of them whom 
they had adjudged enemies to their Country. 


—— — 
 —— 


CHAP. VI. 
Ceſar taketh divers Municipal Towns. 


Or which regard, he ſent M. Antonius with (..; 
2 4 6 Czfar. _ 
five Cohorts to Aretium : But he himſelf alfalegioh; 
ſtayed at Ariminum with two Legions, and being about 
there intended to inroll new Troops ; and with 7502 ne 
R 2 , ; Piſaurum, 
In the mean while,. being advertiſed that Thermus yefard tl. 


the Pretor did hold Tignium with five Cohorts, and —_ 


o . , . = . Tignium. 
well inclined towards him ; he ſent Curio th:ther 


with three Cohorts, which he had at Piſaurum and 

Ariminum. Upon notice of whoſe coming, Ther- 

mus (doubting of the affeftion of the Town) drew 

his Cohorts forth of the City, and fled. The Soldi- 

ers by the way went from him, and repaired home- 

ward. Curio was there received with the great con- 

tentment and ſatisfattion of all Men. Upon notice 

whereof Cxſar conceiving hope of the favourable 

affetions of the Municipal Towns, brought the Co- 

horts of the thirteenth Legion out of their Garriſons, 

and marched towards Auximum ; a Town held by Auximum. 

Adtius, with certain Cohorts which he had brought A&wusVarut. 

thither with him, who having ſent out divers 

Senators, made a levy of Men throughout all the 

Country of Picenum. 5Þ 
Czſar's coming being known, the Decuriones of 

Auximum repaired to ACtius Varus, accompanied 


Picenum. 


with great Troops of People: And told him that the 


matter concerned not him at all ; for neither them- 


ſelves, nor the reſt of the Municipal Towns, would 
ſhut their Gates againſt ſuch a Commander as 


Czſar was, that by great and worthy ſervice had ſo 
well deſerved of the Commonwealth: And therefore 
adviſed him to conſider what might enſue thereof, 
and the danger which might befall him in particular, 
Varus being throughly wakened at this warning, 
drew out the Garriſin which he had brought in, and 


ſo fled away : and being overtaken by a few of Czſlar's 
firſt Troops, was compelled to make a ſtand ; and 


there giving Battel, was forſaken of his Men. Some 

of the Soldiers went home, and the reſt came to 

Czſar. Amongſt them was taken L. Pupius, Cen= L. Pupius, 
turion of a Primipile order, an? 2 0 he bad for= 

merly held in Pompey's Army. Czſar commended 
Actius's Soldiers ; ſent Pupius away ; gave thanks 

to them of Auximum ; and aſſured them of a mindful 
acknowledgement on his behalf for this ſervice. 


The Firſh OBSERVATION. 


A fough other things which ſerve to inable our 
judgments, and do make Men wiſe to good 
forrune, thar which is gathered from ſimilirude 
or likeneſs of quality, is not the unſureſt ground 
of our diſcourte ; but oftentimes giveth more 
light ro guide our paſſage through rhe doubrfulneſs 
of great enterpriſes, than any orher =y of reaſon. 
For he that will arrend an overture from every 
particular , and rarry for circumſtances ro ac- 
compliſh all his ha, = and make no uſe of 

d 2 Inſtances 
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Peſaro Ital. 
Phat. Ante. 


Fano Ital. 


Ancona. 


Decuricnes, 


Lib. 2. cap. 
14. 


Lib, 1. de 
Bei, Gall. 


Inftances to berrer his Advantage , ſhall nevet 
wade far in bulineſſes of moment, nor archieve 
that which he defireth, which Ceſar well ob- 
ſerved : For upon the acctdental Difcovery of 
the diſpoſition of one Town, he thereby vook oc- 
caſion to make trial how the reft ftood affected ; 
and either found them or made them an{werable 
to his Hopes. | | 

Concerning theſe places raken by Cz/ar, it is 
to be underſtood, that Piſanrum is ſeared on the 
Adriatick Sea, and belongeth to the Dutchy 'of 
Urbine : A Town famous of old, by reaſon of 
the prodigious opening of the Earth, and ſwal- 
lowing up the Inkabitants before the Bartel of 
Atium, {ome few Years after it was thus Taken 
by Cefar. : - | 

Fanum was ſo called of a fair Temple which 
was there built ro Fortune. Tacit. Anal. 10. 
Exercitus Veſpaſiani ad Fanum Fortune eter ſiftt ; 
The Army of Veſpafian made a Hat at the Tem- 
ple of Forrune. It is a ſmall Town on the ſame 
Sea, and belongerh to the Pope. 

Ancona is a famous Town upon the Adriarick 
Sea, ſeared upon a bow-like Promontory, which 
receiveth the Sea between rwo Fore-lands ; and 
ſo maketh one of the faireſt Havens of all Tray, 
as well for largeneſs as for ſafery. From whence 
riſeth that common ſaying, expreſſing the rare- 


neſs and fingulariry of three things ; Vnus Perrus 


in Roma, One Peter in Rome ; noting the Beauty 
of Saint Peter's Church : Una Twris jn Cremona, 
One Tower in Cremona ; the excellent Work- 
manſhip of a Steeple there : And vs Portns in 
Ancona, One Haven in Ancona; which is this 
Haven. The Emperor Trajau, to give it more 
ſhelter, and keep ir from the fury of the Wind, 
raiſed the top of the Promomory in faſhion of a 
Half-Moon, with a Mount made of great Marble 


| Stones ; and made it Theatre-wiſe, with deſcents 


and degrees to £0 to the Sea ; togerher with an 
Arch triumphal in Memory thereof. "The Town 
iS now under the Pope. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


'His word Decuris hath a double underſtand- 
ing: For Romulus having 3000 Foot and 
300 Horſe, divided them into three Tribes, and 
every Tribe into Ten Curies, containing an Hun- 
dred Footmen and Ten Horſemen. Whereby Mar- 
cellinus concludeth, that Decuriones & Centuriones 
2 numero cui in Militia praerant dicebantur ; they 
were called Decurions and Centurions from the 
number they Commanded in the Wars. Bur 
Vepetius is more particular in this point. A Com- 
pany of Foctmen ( ſaith he) was called a Cen- 
tury or. Maniple: And a Troop of Horſe was 
called Turma of Ter-denos, containing T hirty 
Men, whereof the Captain was named Decurie. 
In which ſence Caſar ſpeaketh ;3 Ea res per fupt- 
tives L. mylii -Decurionys equitum Gallorum hol 
bus nunciatur : This buſineſs was bewrayed to 
the Enemy by the Fugitives of L. fmylius, a 


Decurion of the French Horſe. Bui 1n this place 


ir hath another ſignification : For the Romans, 
when they ſent any Citizens to People and In- 
habir a place, chole our every Tenth Man ; ſuch 
as were found moſt able and of beſt ſufficiency 
to make and eftablith a publick Council ; whom 
they called Decurienes ; according as Pomponius 
and other Civilians underitand ir. So that theſe 
Decuriones were the Scnare of that place. 


Lentulus fheth in great fear out of Rome. C#ſar 

FT cometh to Corfminm. &y 

Hefſe things _ reported at Rotne, Ceſar. 

' the City was Jutldenly ſtruck mto ſuch 

4 Terror, that when Lentulus the Conſul 

'_ cnme to open the Treaſury, to deliver out 

Money to Pompey according to the Att of Senate, 

he fled out of the City, and left the inner Chamber © _. 

of the Treaſury open. For, it was reported (although parc % ” 

rntritly) that Ceſar was near approaching, and | 

that bs Cavalry was hard at hand. ; vant rhe 
other Conſul, topether with moſt of the other Ma- 

giftrates, followed after. Pompey departing the 
day before, was yone to thoſe Legions which he had 
taken from Czar, and had left im Apulia to PPin- 
ter. In the mean while the Inrollment of Soldiers 
ceaſed within the City. No place ſeemed ſecure be- 
tween that and Capua. There they began firſt to 
aſſemble and aſſure themſelves ; Tmpreſting for Sol- 
arers ſuch as by Julius's Law were ſent thither to Lex Julia. 
Inhabit. And the Fencers which were there Trained 

and Exerciſed by Cxfar, for the entertainment of 

the People of Rome, were by Lentulus brought our, 

ſet at Liberty, mounted npon Horſes, and Com- 
manded to follow him. But afterwards, upon ad- 

vice of his Freends, (every Man's Fudgment diſ- 
allowing thereef ) te diſperſed them here and there 
LE aut Campania, for their better ſafety and 
eeping. . 

Boker diflodging from Auximum,, marched 

throughout aff the Conntry of Picenum, and was Picenum. 

moſt willingly received by all the Prefeures of thoſe 

Regions, and relieved with all neceſſaries which 

his Soldiers ſtood in need of. Inſomuch as Commuſſi= 


Capua. 


. oners were ſent unto him from Cingulum, a Town Cingulum, 


which Labienus had Founded, and built from the 
Ground at his own Charges, promiſing to obey what= 
foever he commanded : Whereupon he requered Sol- 
diers, and they ſent them accordingly. In the mean 
time the Twelfth Lepim overtvok, Cxlat ; and with 
theſe two he marched dire#ly to Aſculum, a Town Aſculum: 
which Lentulus Spinther held with Ten Cohorts : 
Who underſtanding of Czſar's approach, left the 
place ; and labouring to carry the Troops with him, 
was forſaken by the greateſt part of the Soldiers : 
And ſo marching with a few, happened by chance 
upon Vibullius Rufus, ſent of purpoſe by Pompey 
into the Country of Picenum, to confirm and ſettle 
the People. Vibullius being advertiſed how matters 
went there, took the Soldiers, and ſo diſmiſſed him 
of his Charge : Gathering likewiſe from the confi- 
ning Regions, what Cohorts he could get from Pom- 
pey 's former Inrollments; and among others, en- 


tertained Ulcilles Hirus, flying with fix Cohorts Ulcil. yiw. 


out of Camerinum , whereof he had the keeping, Camerinum- 
Theſe being all put together, made thirteen Cohorts ; 
with which, by long Marches he made towards Do- pomitius 
mitius Xnobarbus, who was at Cortinium, teling Enobard- 
him that Czar was at hand with 11o Legions. Corfualum. 
Domitius had raiſed twenty Cohorts out of Albania, Albania. 
Marſia, and Pelignia, adjacent Countries. Aſculum Mau: 
being taken im, and Lentulus driven out, Cxſar _ 
made enquiry after the Soldiers that had left Len- 

rulus, and commanded them to be Inrolled for him. 

And after one days abode for the Proviſion of Corn, 

he marched towards Corfinium. Upon his approach 

thither, Domitius ſent five Cohorts out of the ,;co er- 
Town, to break, down the Bridge of the River, which 

was about Three : Miles off. The Vanguard of 
Czfar's Army encountring with Domirius's Soldiers, 


| drave them from the Bridge, and forced them to 


Retreat into the Town : Whereby Ceſar paſt over 
his 


\ | 


£0. 


Lib. I. 
his Letiont, made 4 ſtand before the Town, ant 
Encamped himſelf under the Walls. | 

The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 

Sempre  con= T'T'. jg well obſerved by Guicciardine, Thar In- 

no fop- 1 folency and Timidiry afe hevet found aſunder, 

getro,  Ibo- but do always accompany one another in the 
leis con '4 ſartie Subject :. For the Mind being the Centre of 

7.2 All ſuch Morions, doth accotding to __— 
Narture, - ugh the like ſcope to Paſſions of Conrra- 
riety, and extend rhett! both to an equidiftant 
Citcumference: As if Courage ſhall happen to d1- 
late ir ſelf ro Inſolency, theh is Doubrtulneſs, in 
like manner inlarged to Cowardice ; atd will 
imbaſe Mens thoughts as low, as they did riſe in 
heighr by inſulting. For which cauſe it is adviſed 
by ſuch as rreat of Morality, that Men be well 
wary in admitting dilatation of Paſſions, or in 
ſuffering them to fly out beyond rhe compaſs of 

Do Offciis. bility, commended by Ciczro to be obſerved 

rhroughour the whole coutſe of Man's Life. Len- 
tulus the Conſul may be an inſtance of this weak- 
neſs, atid learti othets Moderation by ſhunnlfig 
his Intemperancy. For in queſtion of qualifying 
the Rage of theſe Broils, 4hd ſofting of rhings 
ro a peaceable end, his Arrogancy was incom- 
patible with terms of Agreement, and ovef{way'd 
rhe Senate with heedleſs Impetuofiry. And again, 
when his Authority atid Conſulat Gravity ſhould 

_ have ſettled the diſtracted Commons, ahd made 

good his firſt Reſolution, his ovet=haſty flying 
out of the Ciry did rather induce the People to 
believe, that thete was no ſafery Within thoſe 
Walls, not for ſo ſmall a ritne as might ſerve to 
have ſhut the Treafury at his Heels ; atd fo he 
became as Abjett, as before he ſhewed hithſelf 
Infolent. | 

Concerning theſe words (Aperto ſanfiore Ara- 
rio, rendred rhe ifiner Chamber of the Trea- 
ſury left open) it is to be noted, that Ararium 
was their publick Treaſury ; and by the ap- 

Antarch i» pointment of YValerius Publicola, was made Within 

vis Public the Tetnple of Saturn : Whereof divers Men 

ona 8s make divers Conjectures. Macrobius ſaith, That 
manxs in ade a$ lOng as $4turn continued in 1taly, there was no 

(«wi þt- Theft commitred in all the Coubity : And there- 

", Fits. fore his Tetnple was rhought the lafeft place ro 
keep Money in. Plurarch thinketh rather, Thar 
the tnaking of the Treaſury in that place, did 
allude to the Integrity of the Time whereit S2turn 
Reigned ; for Avatice and Deceit was not then 
known amongſt them. St. Cyprian is of an Opi- 
nion, That Saturn firſt raughr Italy the uſe and 
Coinage of Money ; and therefote they gave the 


vErarium. 


manifeſt, That -not only the publick Treafute 

was there kepr, but alſo their Records, Charts, 

Ordinances and Edidts : Topether with ſuch 

Books as were, for their immeaſurable Greatneſs, 

Liri Elephan- called Libri Elephantini ; cofraining all theit 

_ Acts of Sehate, and Deeds of Arms atchieved by 

the Commanders abroad, as alſo their Military 

Signa ex £- Enfigns Which they ferched always from thence 

rario prempta When they Went into the Field : And there like= 

Da... wiſe did fuch Embaſſadors as came ro Rome Re- 
Lir.li6. 4, iſter their Names, as P/urarch affirtneth. 

It was called rarium of As, ſignifying Brals ; 

for thar the firſt Money uſed by the Romans was 

 Gb-3c0p.33. of thar Metal, until the Year of Rome 485: as 

Pliny witnefſeth ; when they began firſt to Coin 

pieces of Silver marked with rhe Letter X. 

whereof they rook the appellation of Denarium, 

as valuing Ten Aſſes of Braſs, which before rhey 

uſed for their Coin ; and every of the faid 4ſes 
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Reaſqn, which containerh the meaſure of Xqua- 


181 
weighed 12 Outices. Tonching theit otdet obſer- 
ved in their Treaſuty, for rheir diſpoſitts and lay- 
ing up of theit Moneys, we muſt undetſtand, that 
as Bodies Politick requite neceflary 4tid ordinary 
Treaſtte to be employed in ſuch thanner, as may 
beſt concurt with the publick Honour atid Weal 
of the fame ; ſo there muſt be ſpecial Care ro 
provide afainſt unuſual and extraordinary Caſu- 


alties, which are not rentoved but by ſpeedy and 


effectual Remedies. Accotding ro which provi- 
dence the Romans diſpoſed of theit Treaſure, and 
took rhe twentieth patt of their Receipr, which —  _ 
they called Aurum viceſimarium, ahd reſerved it Aurum viet- 


apart in an inner Chamber ; where it lay fo pri- £29 


vileged, thar it Was a Capital Critne to rouch it, 
but ih extream and deſperate neceffiry : As in time 
of Wat with the Ga#ls, or in a Sedition and Tr- 
mult of the People. Livy affittneth as much, 
whete he ſaith, Cetera expedientibns qua ad bel- 
lum opus eratit conſulibus, auram wviceſimarium, 
quod ini ſanfiore Arario ad nltimos caſus ſeroa- 
retar, promi platuit : Prompta ad quatnor millia 
fondb Amnri, The Confuls futniſhing all other 
things needful for the War, it was reſolved, that 
the viceſimary Gold ſhould be brought fotrh and 
ethployed : Which ſaid Gold was reſetved in the 
inftier Treaſury, till fuch rime as Aﬀairs happened 
to be ih a deſperate condition. Accordingly, 
there was 4990 paind of Gold raken out. 


Lib. 24. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


QUch as affect Offices and Dignities in a State, 
muſt ever have means ro court Sovererpnty, ac- 
cording as may beft ſuit with her Pelic:a, either 
as the is eſpouſed ro a Monarch, ot left in truſt to 
a Multitude. Hence it was that rhe Romans, to 
tain the favour of the People, and to thake way 
for their owh ends, were very ſittipruous iti ſer- 
ting forth Shews and Spectacles of dives ſorts and 
faſhiohs ; and eſpecially of Gladiators or Fencers, 
as beſt firring a Roman Diſpoſition, and tnore 
plealing than orhers of any kind. Equideni (ſaith 
Tally) exiſtimo, nullum tempas eſſe frequentioris 
popnls , quart illud Gladiateram , neque concionts 
lus, neque vers ullorum Comitiorum ; T vetily 
believe, that there is at no time a greater coti- 
coufſe of People than is 'ar the Fencing-plays ; 
neither ar att Oration, nor ar an Afembly of the 
State. And ih another place ; Id autem ſpetaculs 
genus erat,quod omni frequentia, atque omni hominum 
fevere celebratur, quo multitudo maxime deleatur ; 

har 18 a kitid of ſhew, which is celebrated with 
rhe flocking together of all torts of-People ; it 
being a thing the multirude are extreatnly de- 


Pro Re ſc10, 


lighted with. 
keeping thereof ro his Deiry. Howſoever, it is 


Their manner was to keep great numbers of 
theſe Fencers, in ſome convenient and healthful 
Towns of Italy, as at Ravenna and Capua ( which 
were as Seminaries of theſe People) and there to 
train them up in the Feat of Fencing, until! they 
had occaſion to uſe them in their Shews, either 
at their Triumphal Entries into the City upon 
their Victories, or at the Funeral Solemniry of 4rd therefore 


ſome Perſonage of Memory, or otherwiſe at their [7 we ce. 

Feat T Yoliet ed, Buſtuailt, 
caſts and Jollities. « Bujbis, 

Quin etiam exhilarare viris convivia cede Sil. Ital. 
Mos olim, & miſcere epuls ſpetacula dira. 

The Death of Men made Mitth ar Feaſts of old, 

And Banquets then were grac'd with Fencets bold. 


They Fought commonly Man to Man, ar all ad- 
vatitage, and were ſeldom excuſed utitil one of 
the two lay dead upon the place. Neither was 

| he 
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he then quitred thar had Slain his Companion, bur 

ſtood lathe to undertake another, and ſo a third, 

until he had foiled fix or ſeven Combarants. And 

if his hap were to prevail ſo often, he was then 
honoured with a Garland, wound about with 

Lemniſi., Ribbands of Wool, which rhey called Lemniſcr, 
- 49 9" and received of the Prztor a great knotred Scaff, 
tum jamrude. Called Rudis ; which he afterward carried abour 


Hor. with him as an enſign of Liberty. Theſe bloody 
as OI, Spectacles continued unto the time of Conſtantine 


theſe Gladia- The Grear, and were by him prohibited, as like- 
ors in any Wiſe alſo by Arcadius and Honorius ; and urterly 
creangrns ou aboliſhed after the Reign of Theodorick, King of 
is Civil Wars, che Goths, Let him that would look further into 
Ac deforme the faſhion of theſe ſhews, read whar Lipſius 
_ 4%; hath written concerning the ſame. That which 
lia Gladiate. I obſerve herein is, the uſe which the State made 
rum: Sed pwr hereof : For howſoever theſe Sights and Solem- 
<vilie arms nities were ſer forth for the compaſling of private 
18 duci- 

w uſurparsr, 24S ; yet nevertheleſs rhe Commonweal drew 
Tac. Hit. z. benefit from the ſame. For a multirude being 
| of a fickle and mutable Nature, are no way ſo 
well ſettled with contentment of the rime, or kept 

from Novelties and Innovarions, as with publick 

Shews and Entertainments ; which are as ftays 

ro their Aﬀections, that they ſwerve nor from the 
Government by which they live in civil Afoci- 

ation. So we read how the Grecians Inſtiruted, 

as popular Entertainments, their Olympian, Ne- 

maan, Iſthmian, and Pythian Games ; the Romans, 


their Apollinary, Secular, Gladiatory, and Hunting 


Obſervations upon CxsSAR's 


Captive, was not truſted as able to give her own 
People ſafety. 


=—=—ocen Sic turba pr Urbem 

_ Precipiti lymphata gradu, velut unica rebus 
Spes foret affiitis patrios excedere muros, 
Inconſulta rut. 


— So through the Streets 
With headlong madneſs ran the multitude, 
As if their caſe no other hope had left | 
Of ſafery, than to quir their Native Walls. 


The advantage is, That Kingdoms of great 
Command have great helps in caſes of diſturbance ; 
but are otherwiſe as ſubject to apprehenſions of 
diſtruſt, as thoſe of lefſer Power to reſiſt. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Ceſar goerh on with the Siege of Corfinium, 
and Taketh it. 


Omirius being . thus engaged, ſent out 
skilful Men of the Country, with promiſe 
of great Reward, to carry Letters to 
Pompey, entreating and praying, that 
he would come and relieve him ; for Czſar, by 
reaſon of the ſtreightneſs of the paſſages, might, 
with two Armies, ja eaſily ſhut up : Which oppor- 


Caelar. 


tunity, if he neglefied, himſelf, with above 3o Cos x5000 Men 
horts of Soldiers, befides a great number of Senators ©r theres- 
and Roman Knights, were im _ of running '* 

a hard Fortune. In the mean time he exhorted his 


Shews, with Tragedies and Comedies : And all for 
the ſatisfaction of the People. Wherein, how- 
ſoever the Grecians ſeem more Judicious, for In- 


venting ſuch Games as might both exerciſe and * Tormenta, 


entertain the People ; yet the Romans failed not 
of the end aimed at in rheſe Spectacles, which 
was, to inure them to Blood and Slaughter, and 
to make them dreadleſs in caſes of Horror. 
Bur to leave all Shews of this narure, as either 
roo little for earneſt, or roo much for paſs-rime ; 
Ir ſhall ſuffice to note, thar theſe publick Enter- 
tainments are ſo far expedient as they confift of 
Pleaſure and Comelineſs : For as their chiefeſt 
end is to pleaſure and content the People ; ſo their 
manner muſt be directed by Lawfulneſs and Ho- 
nefty. In which reſpe&t, a Tragedy is more 
commendable than a Comedy.; foraſmuch as few 
comical Arguments do ſympathize with Honeſty. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


| E be great and of a large progoteicn, doth 
not take away Caſualties of inconvenience ; 

nor can it give a privilege, to free things from 
Diſtemperature : Tall Men are as ſubject ro Fe- 
vers, as others of lefſer Stature ; and great Em- 
Wa as eaſily diſturbed as the States of petry 


Princes. 


ma Des, eademque tueri 
rucan, is, © Faciles dare ſumma Deos, que tuers, 


Me Difficiles ! 

guerere ardu- | 
Fw O Gods eafie to grant, bur to preſerye 
Livy lib.z7, Your Gifts as hard / 


Ir is cafier to attain the end of high defires, than 
ro keep ir being gor: And berrer 1s the affurance 
of ſeeking rhan of poſſefling. The Roman Peo- 
ple that had over-awed the World with Arms, 
and lefr no Kingdom unfoiled with the fear of 
their Legions, were as much diſmayed at a ſubjects 


Men to Courage and Reſolution ; placed his * Artil- 
lery on the Walls ; aſſigned every Man his Quarter 
to be made good ; promiſed m publick, Aſſembly of 
the Soldiers, four Acres apiece to each Man out of 
his own Lands and Poſſeſſions, and the like propor- 
tion to the Centurions and Evocati. Mean while it 
was told Czſar, that the Inhabitants of Sulmo, a 
Town diſtant ſeven Miles from Cortinium , were 
deſirous to receive his Commands , but that they 
were reſtrained by Q. Lucretius, a Senator, and 


- Actius Pelignus, that kept the Town with a Garri- 


ſon of ſeven Cohorts. Whereupon he ſent thither 
M. Antonius with five Cohorts of . the ſeventh Le- 
gion : Whoſe Enſigns were no ſooner diſcovered by 
thoſe of the Town, but the Gates were opened, and 
the Inhabitants and Soldiers came all out to Gratu- 
late and Welcome Antonius. Lucrertius, and Actius 


conveyed themſelves over the Wall. Actius being 


Taken and brought to Antony, deſired to be ſent to 


Czſar. Antonius returning the ſame day, brought | 


Adctius and the Soldiers that were found in Sulmo, 
to Caxfar ; whom he took to his Army , and ſent 
Actius away #n ſafety. 

Cxſar, the three firſt days, made great Wirks 
to fortifie his Camp ; cauſed ſtore of Corn to be 
brought from the Towns next about him ; and there 
determined to ſtay the coming of the reſt of his 
Forces, - Within the ſpace of thoſe three days the 
Eighth Legion came unto him, with 22, Cohorts new- 
ly enrolled in Gallia, tegether with Three Hundred 
Horſe, which the King of Noricum had ſent unto 
him. Upon the arrival of which Forces, he made 
another Camp on the other ſide of the Town, and 
appointed Curio to Command it. The reſt of the 
time was ſpent in compaſſing the Town with a Ram- 
pier and with Caſtles. The greateſt part of whici 
work being finiſhed, it chanced at the ſame time, 


Sulme. 


Diſloyalty, as was poſſible tor a mean State to be 
amuzed upon an Alarm of any danger. And 
thar Ciry which ſuffered no Enemy ro approach 
near her Confines, but in the condition of a 


that ſuch as were ſent to Pompey returned. The Puces rehus 


25 RO ;&his hils | Vi 
Letters being read, Domirtius diſſembling the truth, _— * 


gave out in the Council of War, that Pompey would induftria fi 
come ſpeedily to ſuccour them : And therefore wiſhed _ 
' en 
that Poly. 


Lib 1. 


that nd Man ſpowld: be - diſmayed, "hat 40. prepare 
ſuch..things as ware-of uſe for the, defence, of the 
| Town, but he himſelf conferring ſecretly with ſome 
of his familiar | Ftiends , conſulted how hs, might 
eſcape away. But foraſmuch as: hjs|Logks-. 4 reed 
not with. his Words, and that his carriage nd 


amore troubled and timorons than uſual, and: Yikewiſe 


his ſecret Conferences with his Friends. -werg more + 


than ordinary, as alſo by his avaiding. of | publick. 
Counſels and Aſſemblies' as much as. he.could, the 
matter could be: no longer d;ſſembled.-.. For Pampey 
had writ back, . #hat he mould not hazard the cauſe, 
by drawing it. into ſuch :terms of. expremity : Net- 
ther was Domitius engaged in the keeping of Cor- 
finiam by his advite or conſent : And therefore, if by 
any. means he could,. he ſhould quit | the, place, and 
bring the Forces unto'bim. But the Siege was fo 
ſtretght, and the, Works did ſo begird- the Town, 
that there was no hope of effetting t., 'Dominius's 
purpoſe being known abroad, the Soldiers. mithon the 
Town, about the beginning of the Eveniug; forſook 
their Stations, and drew themſelves. apart ; and 
thereupon had conference with the Tribunes .of the 
Soldiers .aud Centurions to this effeF : That they 
were Beſieged by Cxlar, whoſe Works and Fortifica- 
tions were almoſt: finiſhed; their General Nomurius 
( in hope and confidence of whom they were engaged 
in that place ) ſetting aſide all matters \ whatſoever, 
was bethinking bimſelf bow he might eſcape and fly 
away : And in regard thereof, they were wot to neg- 
ke&. their own ſafety. The Marſi at. firft began to 
differ from the reſt' upon that point, and poſſeſs d 


themſelves of that part of the Town, which ſeemed 


to be ſtrongeſt : And ſuch a diſſenſion thereby grew 
amongft them, that they had almoſt gone to Blows. 
Howbeit, underſtanding a while after (by Meſſengers 
which paſt to and fro between them ) of Domurus's 
purpoſe to fly away, whereof formerly they were 1g- 
norant , they agreed together, and with one conſent 
brought Domirius out. in publick, ; and ſent ſome to 
Czar, to let him know, they were ready to oper the 
Gates, to receive his Commandments, and to deliver 
Domitius alive . into his hands. Upon advertiſe- 
ment whereof ( albeit Cxſar found it a matter of 
great conſequence to gain the Town with as much 
ſpeed as he could, and to take the Soldiers into his 
Camp, leſt either by large Promiſes and Gifts, or by 
entertaining other purpoſes, or otherwiſe through falſe 
Bruits or deviſed Meſſages, their Minds might 
happily be altered, as oftentimes in the courſe of 
War, great and eminent chances and alterations ao 
happen in a ſmall moment of time ; yet for that he 
feared leſt the Night-time might give occaſion to the 
| Soldiers, upon their entrance to Sack and Pilfer the 
Town ) he commending thoſe that came unto him, 
ſent them back again, and willed that the Gates and 
the Walls frnould be kept with a go:d Guard. He 
himſelf diſpaſed the Soldiers upon the Work which 
he had begun ; not by certain ſpaces and diſtances, 
as he had accuſtomed in former times, but by con- 
tinual Watches and Stations, one touching another 
round about all the Fortifications. Moreover, he 
ſent the Tribunes and Captains of the Horſe about, 
and willed them to have a care that there might be 
no Eruptions or Sallies, and that they ſhould: look, to 
the private ſlippings out of particular Men. Neither 
was there any Man fo heavy or dull, that ſuffered 
his Eyes to be ſlut that Night : For ſo great was the 
expectation of what would enſue, that no Man thought 
of any other thing, than of what would happen to 
the Cortinians, tro Domittus, to Lentulus and the 
reſt, About the fourth Watch of the Night, Len= 
rulus Spinther /pake from the Wall to our Soldiers 
. _ that had the Watch, and fienified that he would 
willingly have leave to come to Cazlar. Which being 
granted, he was ſent aut of the Town, attended 


Commentaries . of the Civil Ware. 


:#tkyowledged the favours received :fram C 


of a:; few Factions Perſons. 


with ſome of Domirius's Soldiers, who left him not 

until he .came in. fight of Cazſar. With. bim he 

dealt concerning his Life, and prayed him to' Parden 

him; put him in Mind of their former familiarity , 

x(ar, 

which were very great ; namely, That by his means, 

he was choſen into ..the College of Prieſts, that upon Collegium 
out of is Pretorſhip, he obtained the Pro- ma 


.pinee Spain, and in his ſuit to be C onſul, he was 
Mae ,afjiſted by ban; | 


1: (Coelar interrupting his Speech, told him, That he 


Same not from bis Government to hurt any Man ; 
"lat te defend himſelf. from the Injuries of ' his Ad- 


 D87/aprres ; to reſtore the Tribunes of the People to 


#heir Dignity, that: were thruſt out and expelled the 
Caty; aud to put himfelf and the Reople . of Rome 
mnt Liberty, which were oppreſt with the Partialities 
Lentulus, being re- 
Aſured upon rhis anſwer, prayed leave to return into 


.$e Town ; and the-rather, that this which he had 


obtained touching his-own ſafety, might give hope to 
$e reft : Among whom ſome were ſo affrighted, 
that he doubted they wauld fall into ſome - deſperate 
are. And having 'obtained. leave, he departed. 
Calar, as ſoon as it was day, commanded all the Se- 
nators.and Senators Children, together with the Tri- 
.bunes of the Soldiers, and the Roman Knights, to 
he- brought out unto þim. Of Senators there were 
'L:Domitius, P,Lentulus Spinther,' Vibullius Ru- 
fas, Sex. Quintilius: Varus, the Treaſurer, L. Ru- 
brins ; 6efides Damnitins's Son, and many-other youns 
Men ; with a great number of Roman Knights and 
Decurions, whom Domirius had called out of the 
Municipal Towns. Theſe being all brought forth 
whto bim, were proteted from the Inſolencies and 
Injurzes of the Soldiers. Moreover, he'ſpake a few 
words unto them, concerning the ill requital on their 
behalf, for the great benefits he had done unto them : 
And ſo ſent them all away in Peace. - 

The ſixty Seftertia of Gold which Domitius had 
laid: up in the publick Treaſury, being' bronght unto 
bin by the two chief Magiſtrates or Bailiffs of Cor- Duumviri. 
fiinium, he redelivered to Domitius ; leſt he ſhould 
ſeem more continent in taking away Mens Lives than 
therr Moneys : Althaugh he knew that this Money 
was -part of the publick Treaſure, and delivered out 
by Pompey to pay Soldiers. He commanded Do- 
mitwus's Party to be ſworn his Soldiers. '' And that 
day removing his Camp, went a full day's march 
( after a ftay of ſeven days about Corfinium ) 
through the confines of the Marrucini, Frentani, 
and Larinates, and-came into Apulia. 


' The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


A® It is true, that a Friend is not ſolely tied to £-ti* patet 
the reſpects of righr, bur doth give more ad- 7" 
| ; bo quam Juris 

vantage by offices of good endeavour, than by Regula. 
that which dury requirerh : So is ir dangerous for 
a Man. to pur his Sickle furcher into the Corn, 
than haply may deferve thanks of the Owner. 
Neither can it be. cleared from Impuration of Smttitie vide- 
Folly, ro'atrend anorher Man's buſineſs, with ha- 7%”, alſnam 
zard and peril of our own Fortune. Howbeir, '*; ogy 

*C 4 CHLO CHYAYE. 
the current and drift of things doth oftentimes ſo Saluft. de 
engage borh our Perſons and Aﬀections, either in t*/ Jugurth. 
the main action it ſelf, or in ſome circumſtances of 
the ſame, that we-cannor ayoid the hazard of Re- 
buke, if our endeavours do nor ſort with his liking 
that 1s to approve them. Whereof Domitius may 
be an inftance ; who, raking Corfinium on the be- 
half of the State, was nevertheleſs diſavowed in 
his Merit, and conſequently brought into extre- 
mity of - danger, for his over-forwardnels in the 
Service 'of his Country. Such liberry hath ſove- 
reignty,: either to rake or leave, when the evenr 
ſhall nor riſe anſwerable ro a good meaning. 


The 
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The Second OBSERV ATION. 


\A/*n a party is fallen into an exigence, it 
hath no berter remedy for relief than thar 
of the Comick, Redimas te captum quam queas 
minimo ; redeem your ſelf at as cheap a rate as 
you can. Which is not underſtood, that we ſhould 
clear the Head, and leave the reſt of the Members 
ro misfortune: for that wete ro draw a double 
miſchief on the whole body. Bur the Head is to 
eſcape with as little prejudice: to the other parts, 
as by: Wiſdom and Verrue may be gained : ' And 
ſo much the rather, left in ſeeking to purchaſe 
ſafery with hazard of the other Members, it draw 
the whole deſtruction upon it ſelf ; as it fell our 
with Domitius: who going abour to fly our of the 
Town, and to leave ſuch Forces as by his means 
were imbarked in that cauſe, was juſtly made the 
ſacrifice of their peace. Sulla deſerved better to 
be followed by Men of adventure : For, being 
moved to eſcape himſelf away by Night, and to 
 Saluft. debello leave his Troops to ſuch forrune as Fugurth upon 
"© OE adyantage ſhould pur upon them ; he anſwered, 
Etiamſi certapeſtis adeſſet, manſurum potius, quam 
proditis quos ducebat, turpi fuga, incerte, ac forſt- 
tan paulo prſt morho interiture vite parceret :: 
Alchough the Plague were never ſo near and cer- 
rain to befall him, yer he would ftay by it, rather 
than by a baſe flight berray. thoſe under his com=- 
mand, thereby to ſave- his fickle life for a time, 
.which it.may. be ſome diſeaſe or other would im- 
mediately after deprive'him of. And therefore if 
a Commander ſhall at any rime go abour to be- 
tray his Forces, with hope of his own ſafery, rhe 
iſſue will bring our either. his diſhonour, or 'his 
confuſion, IE 


The Third O BSERV ATION. 


Uch as -undertake great deſigns, do likewiſe 

| project the means of archieving the ſame, and 
do propound unto themſelves ſuch Principles: to 
be obſerved, as they take to be ſpecial way-makers 
to the fortune they reach ar ; from which grounds 
they ſeldom or never {werve. As appeareth by 
this of C.z/ar ; who aiming at the Sovereignty of 
that Empire, and knowing no way ſo direct to 
lead him thereunto, as to climb up by the ſteps of 
Mildneſs, and to make his Adverſaries debtors to 
his Clemency, he left afide his Maxims of War, 
ro hold firm thar Principle ; and did forbear ro 
gain a 'Town of great importance, with that __ 
which occaſion and opportuniry did afford him, 
and to take the Troops into his Camp, for the 
prevention of {uch chances and changes, as do hap- 
pen in a ſmall moment of time, left his Soldiers 
entring into the Town, after the ſhurring of the 
Evening, might take leave of the Night-time to 
make forfeiture of his mercy. 

It ſhall therefore well beleem the wiſdom of a 
Leader, to have always reſpect to the Principles 
of his Means, and to diſtinguiſh berween thar 
which is fit and that which is more fir, in the na- 
tive carriage of his buſinels. 


The Fourth OBSERVATION. 


Collegeum * Oncerning this Collegium Pontificum, the Col- 
PRn_ns \_ lege of Prieſts, we are to note, that Numa, 
rhe founder of the Reman Commonweal, for the 
preventing of Parrialities and Factions in that 
State, which ar thar time conſiſted of rwo Nations 
or Tribes, did break the whole body into many 
Pluarch is {mall parts and fractions, making his divifion by 
_ if: f Arts and Occuparions ; gh he ordained, 
WING. 


Obſervations up0 


n Cnsar's 


that all Minftrels or Trumpeters ſhould be incor- 
porated into one Brotherhood and that in like 
manner, Goldſmiths, Carpenters, Dyers Shoo- 
makers', Coriers, Tanners, Bell-founders , Por- 
ters, and all other Trades and Sciences, ſhould 
have their peculiar body or Frarerniry ; appointing 
them Feaſts, Aſſemblies, and Services, according 
to the worthineſs of each Myſtery, as Plutarch 
hath obſerved in the Life of Numa. 

Valerius Maximus maketh mention of the Col- cap. de ini. 
lege of Pipers or Minſtrels. And Pliny, in like **% Lb, 34. 
manner, mentionerh the College of Copperſmiths. 7%.” 
Cicero raketh norice of the College or company Epift, ad 
of Merchants, which he calleth Collegium Mercur;- VN: frane, 
alium ; for thar of old time, the nimble-rongu'd OTE 
Mercury was believed in, as: the Guider and Pro- 
cector of Mexchants. The Privileges and Cuſtoms 
wherewith theſe Fraternities were endowed, are 
ſer down by- Caius the Civilian. There are cer Þ L. 1, $, 
tain Colleges at Rome, ſaith he, incorporated by 
A&t of Senate, and eſtabliſhed with good Ordi- 
nances and Conftiturions, having certain things in 
common, in imitation of the Publick weal : And 
as Scevola: further noteth, with power ro make 


"Laws, for the berrer Government of ſuch Colleges "<Srdyr 


and Socieries ; ſo the ſame be nor contrary to the eg 


fundamental Laws of the State. After rhe ſame 
inanner, the Prieſts had their peculiar College or 
Corporation ; and ar the firſt inſtitution were bur 

four in number, and all of Patrician Families, 

unto the Year of Rome 454 : Ar what time there 

were four of- the Commons choſen, and added to 

the former number ; whom Sx/la increaſed ro fif- 

teen, as Dio witnefſerh. And theſe were called :;. 36; 
Collegium Pontificum, whereof this Pontifex Maxi= 

mus was Preſident: one of the abſolureft Digni- 

ties of Rome, as being for term of life, and of 
greateſt and : Divine Authoriry. Which general 
diſtribution of the Romans into Trades and My- 

ſteries, doth nor unfitly bring into remembrance, 

that which is uſual amongſt the Turks, who by 

their Law are all bound to be of an Occupation ; 

not excepting. the Grand Signior himſelf. For he 

thar now upholds the Orroman Family, by the 

name of Sultan Acmet, 1s a profeſſed maker of Acometw 
Rings, which the Turks do wear on their Thumb #6 Gree 
when they ſhoot, to ler the String go eafily with- >. 
our hurting them : and his Father Mahomet was Baſa, Nair, 
a Flercher, and made Arrows. In like manner, ” rarer f 
all his Courtiers are of Trades and Occupations ; ga... 
and every Man is called by the Title of his Arr : 8gz, : 
As, he that was lately Vifier Bafla to the preſent Gardener, 
Sultan, was called by the name of Natcaſh Baſſa, 
the Viſier Painter, being indeed the Sultan's Pain- 
ter, Neither are they aſhamed ro acknowledge 
as much : For, opening Letters which were ſenr 
into Turky. our of Chriſtendom, that were lim- 
ned abour the Margin,” he ſaid, he could Paint 
as well as that himielf. 


The Fifth OBSERV ATION. 


5 $4 fifth thing which I obſerve our of theſe 
Paſſages ar Corfmium, is, the reſtoring back 
of ſuch Monies ro Demitius, as were brought nn- 
ro Ceſar by the Officers of the Town, and which 
he knew to be of the publick Treaſure of the 
State. Which howlſoever it may ſeem admirable 
to the hearers of theſe times, wherein there is bur 
this one Rule for matter of Money, Unde habeas 
_w nemo, ſed oportet habere, No body asks 
ow you come by 1t, but ir muſt be had : Yer 
ſuch as will lay a ſure foundation of Honour, and 
rhrive in the courſes which they follow, muſt nor 
be ignorant, that there is nothing more requiſite 
to gain opinion and reputation in the carriage of 
any 
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Lib. 1. 


Caper axtem any publick buſineſs, than to be clear of the leaſt 
of ” o ſuſpicion of coverouſneſs. Neither is there any 
negotii, & means that will ſooner win a multitude, to believe 
wweris p#b- jr; thoſe things which are ſer abroach by publick 
lor Authority, rhan thoſe rwo Virgin vertues, Abſti- 
an minims nence and Continency : eſpecially when they are 


ſyſpicie. Nwlis found in Princes and chief Commanders, that can 


ve facitins Cherwile. juſtifie their aCtions with Sovereignty 
Lnvlentian and uncontrollment. Nor, on rhe other fide, did 


multizudinis ever Apollo give out truer Oracle than thar, which 


pu 1. ſaid, Thar rhere was no means to ruine Sparta bur 


ſunt, quam by Avarice. 
aiftinentis [In which ſenſe (a) C. Pontius the Samnite wiſhe 
& continentia. 


ed, that the Gods had reſerved him to times where- 
(s) Cie, ib. In the Romans would have been corrupred with 
ofc Gifts : for then he would ſoon have ſeen an end 
of their Commonweal. And certainly that Em- 
pire could never have rowred ſo high, nor conti- 


nued firm ſo many Ages, had nor. her foundation 


been laid by Men of admirable remper in this kind: 
Such as was Paulus /mylius ; who having ſacked 
Macedonia, and brought as much Wealth into the 
blick Treaſury as gave an end to Tribures and 


0 OO om 


hiantes, Hoſtt= 


hs ſunt per. WPRO baving triumphed over the Samnites, the Sa- 
wiles. bines, and Pyrri us, refuled a great maſs of Gold, 
appian de which was offered him by the Samnites : eſteem=- 
bell: fiſpan. - _ - 

Ge Caro Ing it more honourable ro command them thar 
Major, had Gold, than ro have Gold of his own. How- 


beir, ſuch is rhe frailty of humane narure, that 
for the moſt part, Men have always ſuffered their 
deſire of Money to increaſe with their Wealth, 
alrhough at were to rheir ruin and deſtruction, 
Which Ceſar well diſcerned, as appeareth by that 
which he writ ro Oppius, touching this accident : 
Haec nova fit vincend; ratio, ut miſericordia 69 
liberalitare nos munzamus ; It is a new way of 
Conquering, to ftrengrhen our ſelves by Merciful- 
neſs and Liberality. | 


The Sixth OBSERV ATION. 


Lis occaſion of Ce/ar's calling unto him, out 

of- the Town, Senatores, ſenatorumque filios, 

Equiteſque Romanos, the Senators, Sons of Sena- 

tors, and Roman Knights, it ſhall not feem im- 

ertinent, to note the degrees and conditions of 

Reate whereof the Roman Peopie confifted. For 

the better clearing whereof, it 1s to be underſtood, 

that by rhat notable Tranſaction at Comitium, be- 

rween Romulus and Tatins, it was agreed, Thar 

both thoſe Nations ſhould dwell rogether at Rc- 

mulus's Town, which after his name, ſhould be 

called Rome ; and that the Inhabitants thereof 

ſhould be named Qu1r7tes, after the name of Ta- 

tius's Ciry. Howbeit, ſpecially they were divided 

into three Tribes, whereof they which were of 

Plutarch i= Romulus's parry, were called after his name, Rham- 

ws Renwli. nenſes ; thoſe that came with Tatius, Tatienſes ; 

and rhe third Tribe Lucerences, of Lucus, a 

Grove : Foraſmuch as they being neither of Ro- 

mulus's retinue, nor yet of the Sabines, were ne- 

vertheleſs mer together ar thar place, from divers 

parts, as at a Grove, where commonly Afemblies 

were made to offer Sacrifice, and ro perform their 
hearheniſh Solemniries. 

Each of rheſe Tribes were divided by Romulus 


into ten Curie ; and fo madethe number of rhurty 
4% 
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Curie. And out of each of theſe Curie he choſe 
three Perſons, ſuch as by their preſence and iufh- 
ciency ſeemed fitteſt, and moſt worthy ; which 
amounted to Ninety. 'To whom, out of every 
Tribe he further added three, and one more of 
his own chooſing, ro make the number up an hun- 
dred ; whom he eſtabliſhed as his Council or Se- Serarus. 
nate : By whoſe advice he reſolved of all matrers 
of conſequence, either concerning Peace or War, 
as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus noterh. . Howbeit P/i- Lit. 2. 
tarch ſaith, they were ſeldom aſſembled bur to 
underſtand the King's pleaſure ; and had no o: her 
pre-eminence in the Common-weal, ſaving they 
were the firſt thar did know what was purpoſled. 
Howſoever, they were ſt:led by the name of Se- 
natores, quaſi ſeniores, as thereby qualitied ro be 
admitted to Counſel : and in the Trrhs ſenle they 
were called Patres. : 

The Senate being thus eſtabliſhed, Romulus 
ſelected our of every of thole. Cur/.o ten young 
Men, and ſo made up the number of three hun- 
dred,for a guardro his Perſon ; who for their readi- (,,,,, ., 
neſs and nimbleneſs were called Celeres, all mounrt=- Equites : oyds 
ed on Horſeback : Whence grew their Ordo Eque- Ex#fris. 
ftris, or band of Roman Knights, which were the 
mean berween the Senate and the People, and as 
a Seminary to ſupply the Senate ; for our of them 
were the Senators taken. - The reſt, that were nor TO; o7 
of theſe two Orders, were comprehended under *7*** 
the name of the Commons, or Populacy. Where- 
by it appearerh thar Reme conſiſted of three eſtates, 
Senators, Knights, and the Commons, according 
to that of Auſon:us ; 


Martia Roma triplex ; Equitatu, Plebe, Senatu. 


Of three ſorts Rome conſiſts, Knighrs, Commans, 
Senate. 


Touching rhe number of Senators, it is further to 

be noted, that Tarquinius Priſcus, to gain the 
favour of the People, rook a hundred of rhe Com- 

mons, and added them to the Senate, who were 
called Senatores minorum Gentium. And Brutus Smatwes 
having reduced it ro a Commonweal, made them minerun 
up three hundred out of the band of Knights ; and ©" 
from rhar time they were called Patres conſcripts. Parres con- 
Neither were they at all times limited ro thar ſcripts. 
number : For the ſeditious Gracchz added three 
hundred more unto them ; and Fulins Cefar ad- 
mitred unto rhe Senare all manner of Perſons. In 
which regard Auguſtus (as Suetonius ſaith) Senatc= gum. 35. 
rum affluentem numerum deformi E59 incondita turba 

(erant enim ſuper mille, & quidam indigniſſims) 

ad modum priſtinum & ſplendorem redegit : Re- 
duced the exceflive number of Senators, which 

was become a deformed and ſhapeleſs company 

(for they were above a thouſand, and divers of 

them unworthy Fellows) ro their ancient way and 
ſplendour. | 

Concerning a competency of Wealth, ro make 
a Man capable of the place of a Senator, we may 
obſerve, that in the Reign of Servzus the King, 
he that was worth a thoufand 4fſes (which are 
abour three hundred pound fterling) was eligible. 

Bur the Riches of the Empire increaſing, a Sena- 

tor's Wealth was rated ar nine thouſand pound, 
according to Seton:us ; Senatorum cenſum amplia=- Sue, 41. 
vit, ac pro oftingentorum millium ſumma duodecies 

H. S. taxavit, 3 levies non habentibus. "The 
Wealth of a Roman Knight was rated at three 
hundred threeſcore, or thereabouts. 

This Corfinium was the chief Town of the Pe- , "a, 
lignians, and ſtood in the centre of 1:aly, where 'o-"ogg 
al the Confederate People afſembled when they 6. 6: 
coniulted of War againſt the Romans, for 

E e their 


o 
LU 
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Czar. 


Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


their right of Burgeſs-ſhip, or 'Freedom of the City, 
which was then denied them : Which War was 
called BeIum Sociale, Marſicum , and Italicum. 
There is now nothing remaining of that Town 
but the Ruines, as a Mark of the Place where ir 
anciently ſtood, upon a Plain, commonly called 
Pentina, or Sant Pelipno. 


CHAP. IX. 


Pompey goeth to Brunduſium : C.oſar maketh 
means to treat with him. . 


Ompey underſtanding of theſe things which 
had paſt at Corfinium, departed from Lu- 
ceria, and went to Canuſlium, and from 
thence to Brunduſium ; cauſing all the 

power he could to be raiſed by new Muſters and In 
rollments, arming Shepherds and Slaves, and mount= 
ing them on Horſeback ; of whom he made ſome 
three hundred Horſe. In the mean time L. Man- 
lins, the Pretor, fled from Alba with ſix Coborts ; 
and Rutilius Lupus, Pretor, fled from Tarracina 
with three Cohorts : Who deſcrying afar off the Ca= 
valry of Ceſar, commanded by Bivius Curius, for- 
faking the Pretor, turned their Enſigns towards 
Curius, and joyned with him. In like manner the 
days followins divers other Cohorts came in as they 
marched, ſome to the Foct Troops, and ſome to the 
Horſe, Cn. Magius of Cremona, Maſter of the 
Works, and of the Munition in Pompey's Army, 
was taken on the Way and brought back, to Czar : 
Whom he ſent back, apain to Pompey, with com- 
miſſion to treat with him to this effett : Foraſmuch 
as there had yet happened no opportunity of meeting 
or conference, he was now determined to ſeek him 
at Brunduſium ; for it much imported the Com- 
monweal, and every Man's ſafety in particular, 
that they two might conferr together. Neither 
could things be ſo well handled upon ſo great a di- 
ſtance of way, where the Articles of Treaty muſt be 
carried to and fro by a third Party, as when they 
met face to face to conclude of the conditions. 

This Meſſage being firſt given, he came to Brun- 
dufium with ſix Legions ; four Legions of old Sol- 
diers, and the other raiſed by new imrollments, or 
made up as he came along the Country : For he 
had preſently diſpatched Domitius his Cohorts from 
Corfinium into Sicily. At his coming, he found 
the Conſuls gone over to Dyrrachum with the 
greateſt part of the Army, and Pompey remaining 
at Brundufum with twenty Cohorts. Neither 
could he certainly be informed, whether he remain- 
ed at Brundufium to make good the Town, whereby 
he might the eaſier be Maſter of the Adriatick Sea, 


and command both the utter Parts of Italy, and the 


Regions of Greece, and ſo to keep the War on foot 
on the one ſide and on the other ; or whether he ſtai- 
ed there for want of ſhipping. Howſoever he would 
not endure that Pompey ſhould think he could not 
be forced to quit Italy ; and therefore reſolved to 
ſtop up the month of the Haven, and to take away 
the uſe thereof : Which he went about in this man- 
ner. Where the mouth of the Haven, was narrow- 


Ceſar beſieg- eſt, he raiſed great Mounts of Earth on either ſide 


ed Pompey at 
Brunduſum, 
the 23 day © 


near unto the Shore ; for there the Sea was ſhallow : 
fbut going further into the deep, where no ſuch 


February tus Mounts could be raiſed, he placed double Floats of 


no urbis 
cond. 704, 


IWood, right againſt the ſame Mounts of thirty 
Foot ſquare ; and at the corners caſt out four Anchors 
to faſten them that they might not be toſſed up and 
down by the Waves. Theſe Floats being thus pla- 
ced, he then added other Floats of the ſame ſcant= 
ling; and covered them with Bavin and Earth, to 


the end Men might come readily upon them to de- 
fend them. He armed them in Front and on each 
fide with Hurdles and Gabions : and on every fourth 
Float made a Tower of two Stories high the better to 
defend them from Violence of Shipping, and from 
burning. 

| Againſt this work Pompey ſent out great Ships 
of burthen, which he found im the Haven, armed 
with Towers of three Stories high, full of Munition, 
and all fort ef Weapons, to hinder and diſturb the 
ſame. So that every day they fought afar off each 
with other, with Slings, Arrows, and other caſting 
IVeapons. Which Buſingſs Czlar ſo carryed, as be- 
ing willing not to let fall the conditions of Peace, 
if happily it might be effefted. And albeit be 

reatly wondered that Magius, whom he had ſent to 

ompey, did not return again ; and that this Trea- 
ty fo often attempted, did hinder much his deſipns : 
Yet he thourht it fit by all means to zperſevere there= 
in: And therefore ſent Caninius Rebilus, one of 
his Legates, an inward Friend of, and near allied to 


Scribonins Libo, to ſpeak with him ; commanding Pompey's Sog 


him to perſwade Libo to mediate a reconciliation, martied 1; 
- 608 Daugh 


and that Czfar himſelf might ſpeak with Pompey 
It might be that thereupon both of them would a 
yield to lay down their Arms upon equal conditions + 
The preateſt part of which Honour would redound to 
L.ibo, if by his interceſſion the War might take an 
end, | | 

Libo having beard Caninius, went ſtreight to 
Pompey ; and within a while returning, told him, 
That foraſmuch as the Conſuls were abſent, there 
could be nothing done touching an agreement. 
WWhereupon Czſar reſolved to let fall the matter of 
Treaty, which he had ſo often attempted, and to pre= 
pare for War. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


His Accident of taking Cn. Magius, harh 
made known an Officer of great place and 

uſe in the Roman Army, of whom otherwile their 
Hiſtories make little mention. For, howſoever 
there is found in theſe Commentaries many par- 
ticular Deſcriptions of admirable and incredible 
Works, ſuch as may ſeem to be made rather by 
Giants and Cyclopes, thanany labour of Man ; yet 
there is no mention of any Prefeftus Fabrim, or 
Maſter of the Works in any of Ceſar's Armies. 


Howbeir Vegetius, exprefling their ſingular care to 7. +: 
have in abundance all manner of Proviſions requi= Cap. 11. 


fire for an Army, ſaith ; Thar to every Legion did 
belong Carpemers, Bricklayers, Smiths, Painters, 
and orher Artizans, skilful and fit ro build Lodg- 
ings for their Winter Camps; to make En- 
gines and Devices for War ; ſuch as were their 
portarive or ambulatory Towers, Targers, Mori- 
ons, Corſlers, Bows, Arrows, Darts, and Piles, or 
wharſoever elſe might ſerve, either for offence or 
defence. Which Arrtificers were all known by the 
name of Fabr: ; and he that was chief, and 
had the command of them, was called Prefe- 
aus Fabrim. 


he ſaith that V:bius a Sicilian refuſed ro lodge 
Cicero, as he paſſed ro Exile through Luca- 
nia; although that in his Conſulſhip he had 
beſtowed upon him the place of Prafe&us 
Fabrim. And albeit Cexſar maketh no menti- 
on of any ſuch Officer ; yer Carulus doth ir 
for him, in ſuch biring Trimetres as will nor be 


forgorren : 


Qs 


And in like manner Plutarch pas 
ſhewerh that there was ſuch an Officer ; as allo the Lyeg 
that the Place was given by the General ; where Cic<ro- 
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" Lb.1 


Lib. 36. 
cap. 6. 


Epiſt ad | 
Attic. Lib, 
9. Epiſt. 8, 


Homer, 
Odyſs. 23. 


Qurs hoc poteſt videre, quis poteſt pati, 
Nifi Impudicus, & Vorax, & Helluo, 
Mamurram habere, quod comata Gallia 
Habebat & ultima Britannia ? 


Who can this endure to ſee, 

Bur muſt a wanton Glutton be, 

That Mamurra ſhould have all 

Fetch'd from Britain and frow Gaul ? 
Of which Mamurra Pliny thus. writeth 5 Cor- 
nelius Nepos, faith he, writeth thar Mamurra 
a Roman Knight, born at Formia, and Ma- 
ſter of the Works under Ceſar in Gallia, was 
the firft that covered all the Walls of his Houle, 
which he built in Mount Celis, with Leaves 
of Marble. Neither let any Man diſdain the 
Authour as a mean Perſon ; for this. is thar 
Mamurra, whom Catullus doth note in his 
Verſes ; whole Hoaſe was far more ftately than 
Catullus did expreſs, by ſaying he had gotten 
all the Wealth of Galiia Comata. For the ſaid 
Cornelius affirmeth, that he was the firft in Rome 
that made the Pillars of his Houfe of ſolid Mar- 


. ble, even hewn out of the Quarries of Cariſtus, 


or Luna, Thus far goeth Pliny. Our of which 
may be noted, that exorbirancy in gaining doth 


produce the like courſe in. ſpending ; and howſo-, 


ever {uch comings in may be cloſe and ſecrer, yer 
the ifſuings out will proclaim it in profuſe 
and laviſhing manner: And therefore ſuch as 
command in theſe places, and have fuch means to 
enrich themſelves, had need ro be clean-fingered. 
C2ſar writing to Oppivs, mentioneth the taking 
of this Man, as a thing of ſome note. Cn. Mag:i- 
um, Pompeis Prefetum deprehendi ſcilicet, meo 
inſtituto uſus ſum, & eum Ratim miſſum feci : Fam 
duo Prefeti Fabrim in meam poteftatem. venerunt, 
& 4 me miſſi ſunt : When I had taken Cn. Magius, 
a Maſter of the Works to Pompey, according to 
my uſual manner, I ler him go. So thar there 
have rwo Maſters of the Works fallen intro my 
Hands, and I have ler them both freely go. 
Concerning rhe uſe of theſe manual Arts, and the 
prerogative they have in well-ordered States ; it 
Is to = noted, that withour theſe, no City can 
conveniently be built, fortifyed, or furniſhed with 
Arms. And Faemnggn ſuch Artizans have al- 
wayes challenged a place of chief regard in the 
Commonweal. Whence it was that Ulyſſes ſcorn- 
ed not Se Fabrum profiters , to profeſs himſelf fuch 
an Artizan. | 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


He Maxime proprium, or moſt proper part 
of War is Foie - and that univerſal, 
rather than any other kind of repugnancy : For 
there is no ſympathizing condition between 
rwo Enemy Armies, otherwiſe than by mutual 
exchange of--velle & molle, throughout the 
whole courſe of rheir deſigns; as may be here 
obſerved upon Ceſar's Arrival at Brunduſium. 
For finding Pompey to remain there after the 
departure of the Conſuls, and nor certainly infor- 
med of rhe reaſon of his ſtay ; leſt he ſhould think 
he could not be forced to quir Italy, Ceſar went 
abour to thruſt him our healing : Or otherwiſe 
if his purpaſe were to follow after the Conſuls to 
Dyrrachium, Czſar's deſign then was to ſhut him 
in, and foro have followed the rule of contradi- 
&tion, by which Soldiers are directed in their 
Archievements. 
Concerning the Situarion of Brunduſium, which 
hath ever been famous for the commodiouſneſs of 


e Crutl Wars. 187 | 


Commentaries of th 


the Haven, and the uſual Port where the Ro- 

mans took ſhipping for Greece, being but a 
hundred Italian Miles diftant from Apollonia in i 
Epirus ; we are to note thar the Town ſtand- cs Bra Phy 
eth upon a Langer of Earth, extended into the :, trevitaris 
Haven Peninſule-like from the main Land, re- <«/s Fn 
ſembling the Neck and Head of a Stagg, and in 5.0m 
that regard is called Brundyſium, of Bow, which 
ſignifieth a Stagg : Which Langer hath many 

crooked Guts, or Inlers of the Sea, capable of 

great ſhipping ; beſides the rwo main Ports on ei- 

ther fide of the Town,. which with the reſt of the 

Haven, make the ſafeſt and faireſt Road of that 

part of the World. The Mouth of the Haven 

where Ceſar made his Floats, is very ftreighrt ; 

and oppvhite thereunto, ſome rhree Miles diſtant 

inro the Sea, ftanderh a ſmall Iſland, ro abate 

the Violence and Rage of the Waves. Now to 

beſiege Brunduſium, 1t was requiſite to take away 

the uſe and benefit of rhe Haven : Which Ceſ/ar 
attempted with ſuch rare and artificial Works 

of Mounts where the Sea was ſhallow, and of 

Floats where the Water was deep; and thoſe 

made firm with Earth, and fenced with Hurdles 

and Turrets, that the Reader may diſcern ir, by 

the Deſcription, ro be a Maſter-piece of excel- 

lent invention. 


The Third OBSERV ATION. 


IB is truly ſaid of old, That Peace is not dear 
' at any rate. Which Antiochus well under- 
ſtood, when he bought it of the Romans for 


twelve thouſand At::ck Talents, and: five hundred Livy Li. 8: - 


and forry thoufand- Buſhels of Whear : Efteeming Þ* 4: 
it as the {overeign happineſs of Man's fortune, and 
an extraordinary effect of thoie intelligent Spirits, 
which guide the motions of the Czleſtial Spheres, 
to keep rhe Elements in a diſagreeing Concord, 
and the Feet of Men in the Paths of Tranquility. 
Hence at is, that ſuch as are Inſtruments of { 

rear a good, and ſhall thereby happen to re- 
. <8 a Nation from Horror and Confuſion, have 
in all Ages been crowned with Honour and Re- 
nown, as the due reward of a Mediaror of Peace. 
And therefore Caſar, perſwading Libs to negoti- 
ate a ceſſation of ' Arms, and to work in Pompey 
a diſpoſition ro an Agreement, propounded the 
Honour which attended rhis Service, and the 
Merir of that Endeavour which broughr back 
Peace into the Empire. 


| CHAP. X, 
Pompey leaveth Brunduſfium, and ſhippeth himſelf 


for Greece. 


| \ He Work being half perfeFed, and nine Czar. 
| Days Labour beſtowed upon it ; the Ships 
that had tranſported the Conſuls and the 
other part of the Army, returned from 
Dyrrachum to SrutdaGuch : And thereupon Pom- 
pey began to fit himſelf for a departure ; being in- 
duced thereunto either by the Works which Cxfar 
had begun, or by a reſolution formerly taken to quit 1- 
raly. And the better to retard Cxſar's Scitinn 
( leſt upon his i ſuing out, the Soldiers ſhould enter 
the Town ) he mured up the Gates, and ſtopt the En- 
trances of the Streets and Paſſages, ſunk, Ditches and 
Trenches croſs the Ways, and therein ſtuck ſharp Piles 
and ſtakes, and covering the ſame with ſlizht Hurdles, 
levelled it with thin and light Earth : ' JF es onely 
two ways free, which went unto the Haven, which he 
hedg'd in with a ſtrong Paliſado of huge ſharp Piles, 
Theſe things being thus prepared, he commanded 
Ee 2 the 
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Cacum Val- 
[ wm. 


Plutarch 
the Life of 
Pompey. 


_ Cicer, Epiſt. 


ad Atticume 


Obſervations upon GmSAR'S 


the Soldiers to get on Shipboard, without Noiſe or Tu= 
mult ; and left upon the Walls and in the Towers, 
here and there, ſome of the readieſt Slingers and Ar- 
chers, to be called away upon a warning Sign, 
when the reſt of the Soldiers were all ſhipped ; 
appointing Gallies to take them in at an eafie 
and ſafe Place. The Inhabitants of Brunduſium, 
oppreſſed with the Injuries and Contumelies of 
Pompey and his Soldiers, did favour Czſar's 
Party ; and underſtanding of this departure, whilſt 
they were running up and down, and buſied about 
getting aboard, gave notice thereof from the hte 
of their Houſes. Which being perceived. Czſar 
( not to omit any opportunity of atchiguing his pur- 
poſe ) commanded Ladders ro be prepared, and the 
Soldiers to take Arms. Pompey a little before 
Night weighed Anchour : And the Soldiers keep- 
ins guard on the Wall, upon the Whatch=-word 
given, were all called from their Stations, and by 
known Paſſages repaired to the Ships. Czſar's Sol- 
diers with Ladders got upon the Wall : But being 
admoniſhed by them of Brundufium to take heed of 
the blind Ditch, they ſtood ſtill, At la# they were 
brought a great compaſs about, and ſo came to the 
Haven ; and with Skiffs and Boats, ſeized two Ships 
with Soldiers, which ſtuck by chance upon the Mounts 
which Czſar had made. 


OBSERVATION, 


P/Oralmuch as this manner of Pompey's departure 
from Brunduſium, and the ſleight he uſed to 


imbark himſelf and his Army without danger of 


Ceſar's entering the Town, is commended for one 
of the beſt Stratagems of War that ever he uſed ; 
let us a little confider the parts thereof, which pre- 
ſent themſelves of rwo ſorts : The one confiſting 
of the Works he made, to hinder and retard Cx- 
ſar's entrance, if happily he ſhould have know- 
ledge of his departure ; and the other in the clean- 
ly conveyance of his Men aboard, without noiſe 
or Tumulr, and the ſemblance he made of keeping 
the Town, by continuing Watch upon the Walls, to 
the end there might be no knowledge taken there- 
of, The Works were of three ſorts. For firſt he 
mured and ſtopped up the ends and entrances of 
Streets and Lanes, which might give acceſs to a 
purſuing Enemy. And to thar end alſo, he ſunk 
Dirches, or Trenches, croſs the Ways andPaſlages : 
Which he ſtuck full of ſharp Stakes and Galthrops, 
and covered them with light and rhin Hurdles, 
that the Enemy might not eſpy them. And thirdly 
hedged in the Ways leading to the Port, with a 
ſtrong Palliſado of huge ſharp Piles. And ſo uſed 
both the Lyon's and the Fox's Skin, to avoid the 
danger which might have fallen upon him, if C#- 
ſar happily had found means to attach rhem, as 
they were incumbered in getting to their Ships, and 
diſpoſing themſelves to fly away. - Which being 
an occaſion that might have given him grear ad- 
vantage, was in this manner carefully prevented 
by Pompey. Howbeit, this: his quitting Brundu- 
ſium is cenſured bur for a faulty reſolution hand- 
ſomely carried : For C:cero doth much blame him 
for abandoning Italy ; calling it a Themiſte- 
clean Policy, to perſwade his Parry to forſake their 


Country, and to leave the beſt of their pleaſures,” 


and rhe weakeſt of each Sex, to ſuch miſery and 
deſolation, as moved pity in thoſe chat confidered 
bur the condition of rhe Dogs and brute Beaſts ; 
as it fell our at Athens, when Themiſtocles per- 
{waded the Athenians to leave their Town and 
Country, and berake themſelves wholly to ſea, to 
fight againſt Nerxes. 


C-H-A-P. XL 


Ceſar diſpatcheth Forces into Sardinia and Sicily. 
Cato's endeavour to keep Sicily for Pompey, 


Lheit Cxlar well knew, that it much im= Cefar. 

ported a ſpeedy end of the buſmeſs, to get 
WR Ships and paſs the Seas after Pompey, be- 
fore he could joyn himſelf with the Forces of 
the Tranſmarine Parts ; yet doubting tht lets, and 
the long time before it could be effeFed, for that 
Pompey had taken with him. all the ſhipping he could 
et, and thereby left him for the preſent no means to 
follow after : It remained that he attended ſhipping 
to be brought from remote Parts, as out of Gallia, 
from Ancona and the Streights ; which at that time 
of the Year, would require a long and troubleſome paſ- 
ſage. In the mean time, he thought it no way fit 
that Pompey's old Army, and the two Provinces of 
Spain ſhould be ſettled and aſſured ; ( one of them 
being deeply engaged to Pompey for many great and 
ample Benefits: ) Or that they ſhould have time to 
raiſe new Troops, eſpecially of Horſe ; or that Gal> 
lia or Italy ſhould be ſollicited or wrought from him 
in his abſence. And therefore for the preſent, he re- 
ſolved to deſiſt from making any further purſuit af= 
ter Pompey, and togo into Spain ; giving order to 


the Duumviri of all the Municipal Towns, to provide Bailifs. = 


ſhipping, and ſend it to Brandufium. He ſent Valeri- 
us, 4 Legate, into Sardinia with one Legion ; and 
Curio the R—_ into Sicily with three Legi- 
ons ; commanding him, after he had poſſeſſed Sici= 
ly, to tranſport his Army into Africa. Marcus 
Cotta governed Sardinia, and M. Cato, Sicily, 
Te eh 6 by lot have held Africa. 

The Caralirani underſtanding that Valerius was 
to be ſent unto them, before he had left Iraly, of their 
own accord thruſt Cotta out of the Town. Cotta a- 
muſed thereat, and perceiving withal that the whole 
Province gave conſent unto it, fled preſently out 
of Sardinia into Africa. Cato prepared and new 
trimmed the Gallies in Sicily, giving order to the 
Towns to build new, and proſecuted his direfion 
with great diligence. ' Moreover, 'by his Legates, he 
muſtered and enrolled Citizens of Rome in Lucania 
and Brutia, requiring proportionable numbers of 
Horſe and Foot from the Towns in Sicily. Which 
things being almoſt accompliſhed, underſtanding of 
Curio's coming, he complained in publick, how he 
was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey ; who with- 
out any providence or preparation, had engaged him- 
ſelf in an unneceſſary War : * And yet being deman= 
ded by himſelf and the reſt in the Senate, anſwered 
confidently, that he was provided of all neceſſaries fit 
for War. And after he had thus publickly complain= 
ed, he fled out of the Province : By which means, 
Valerius found Sardinia, and Curio Sicily, void of 
Government, and thither brought their Armies. 

Tubero arriving inAfrica, found Aﬀtius Varus 
commanding the Province : Who ( as we have for- 
merly ſhewed ) having loſt his Coborts at Auximum, 
fled forthwith into Africa, and of his own Authority 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the Province, which he found with= 
out a Governour. He got together by new Enrol- 
ments two compleat Legions, which he raiſed by his 
Knowledge and Experience of the People of that 
Country, by reaſon he had governed that Province as 
Prator ſome few Tears before. Tubero arriving 
with his Fleet at Utica, was by Varus kept out of 
the Town and the Haven ; neither would he ſuffer 
him to ſet his Son aſhore, which was ſick, but com- 
pelled him to weigh Anchour and depart. 


Tre 


Lib, 
The Fiſh OBSERVATION. 
TY Chapter maketh the firſt period of this 


ar, as it is taken from the beginning of 
Plutarch i» theſe Civil Broils, unto Pompey's forſaking Italy, 
= _ of which was begun arid ended injthe ſpace of 60 days: 
which are proſecuted, as the ſequel of the Hifto- 
ry will manifeſt : Containing likewiſe the rea- 
ſons, why Ceſar made nor preſent purſuir after 
Pompey, as the hinges of the ſucceeding War, and 
the rrue cauſes of the conſequents of the ſame. 
In the conſideration whereof, albeit Ceſar under- 
ſtood the advantage of him thar proſecuterh a re- 
ceding Enemy, and the hopes which might be 
thereby conceived of a ſpeedy end of that War ; 
yet having no ready means tro accompliſh his de- 
fire, he thought ir berter ro prevent ſuch inconve- 
niences as mighr happily have fallen out upon 
the ſame : And ſo to keep his Party in a progreſs 
of their active thoughts, by clearing and aſſuring 
that Weſtern part of rhe Empire, which Pompey 
had lefr unto him by his departure ; rarher than to 
leave an Enemy on his back, or to admit a cooling 
and languiſhment of their reſolutions, through 
expectation of Shipping, to follow thar courſe 
which otherwiſe had been without exception. 

In the carriage whereof we may obſerve, thar 
as upon the firſt breaking our of theſe rroubles, 
they ſcambled for the "Towns of Italy, and ſoughr 
to ſtrengthen their parties by ſuch as had no voice 

in the grand Chapter of the Senate, bur only in- 
Ts rate ;gyed the benefit of Municipal rights ; ſo now 
pars, Appian. being parted aſunder, and the contagion of this 
Europa altri* 1nreftine evil ſpread abroad, and grown to more 
jon wag ripeneſs, they made like haſte ro Faſten upon the 
popul;, longe- remotes Provinces, wherein Ceſar had the berrer 
Je terrarun portion. « For in his ſhare were contained Jah, 
Mn, bb..2. Gallia, Britannia, Hiſpania, Sicilia ; which being 
cap. I. the prime Countries of Europe, were conſequent- 
ly the flour of that Empire, for that Europe hath 
ever been taken for the principal and chiefeſt part 

of the World. | 


Emropa prima 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Hom, we may obſerve in Caro, rhe effects of 
a Stoical or formal Spirit, which are more va- 
luable in the eaſfineſs of Peace, rhan in the difh- 
culties of War. For, howſoever he made ſhew ot 
beftirring himſelf, in rigging and trimming up 
the Gallies of his Province, commanding more to 
be built, raifing new Troops of Horſe and Foor, 
and proſecuting his commands with purpoſe of an 
exact account : Yet in the end, underſtanding of 
Curio his coming, he ſpent his' fury in complain- 
ing of his Friends, and laying the cauſe of thoſe 
animoſities upon him, whom by election and con= 
ſent he had formerly ſer up , to make head againft 
ſuch, as otherwiſe may be ſuppoſed would have 
contained themſelves in a better meaſure of mo- 
deration. 


CHAP. XII. 
Ceſar goeth to Rome ; and, calling a Senarte, 
complaineth of rhe injuries done unto him. 
/ little eaſed and refreſhed, Cxſar brought 
them back into the next Municipal Towns ; 


be himſelf went direttly to the City : And having 
called a Senate, he layeth open the injuries and 


Heſe things being ended, that the Soldiers 
might for the reſidue of the time be a 


Ceſar. - 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


and alſo openeth the Gare to ſecond reſolutions, 


wrongs offered unto him by his Adeerſaries ; ſheweth 
them, that he never ſought Honour in the State by 
extraordinary means, only he looked to have enjoyed 
the Full time of his Conſulſhip; and therewith to 
have been contented : Which was no more than any 
Citizen might ſtand for, The Tribunes of the People 
had required, that conſideration might be had of him 
in his abſence, notwithſtanding the oppeſiticn of his 
Enemies, and Cato his bitter reſiſtance, ſpending 
the time, after his old manner, with long and tedious 
Speeches : which if Pompey (beins Conſul) had 

iliked, why did he ſuffer that to paſs which was 
enacted 2 But if then he did allow and like of it, 
what reaſon had he to hinder him from enjoying a 
benefit which the People of Rome had beſtowed upon 
him ? From that, he fell to ſpeak of his Patience : 
which appeared, in that of his own accord he moved 
that either party might quit their Forces ; which 
might have been very prejudicial to his Honour and 
Dipnity : Declared what had been the ntalice and 
bitterneſs of his Adverſaries, who refuſed to do that 
themſelves, which they required of another Man ; 
chooſing rather to imbroil and confound the whole 
State, than to forgo the command: of an Army : 
Spake at large as well of the wrong done unto him, by 
taking the two Legions from him, as alſo for their 
hard and inſolent dealing, in putting the Tribunes 
of the People by their place and Authority. 

He forgot not likewiſe to relate the conditions 
which he propounded ; the conference which he de- 
fired, and would not be granted. In regard whereof, 
he prayed and required, that they would take the 
charge of the Commonweal, and give a helping hand 
to him for the Government thereof. But if they 
ſhould upon any doubt or miſtruſt refuſe to joyn with 
him, he would not much importune them, but would 
take it into his own hands ; and in the mean time, 
let Commiſſioners be ſent to Pompey to treat of 
Peace. Neither did he reſpe# what Pompey a lit- 
tle before had ſaid in the Senate, That to whomſc- 
ever Embaſſadors were ſent, to ſuch ſeemed to be 
aſcribed Authority and Pre=eminence ; as, on the 
contrary part, ſuch as ſent them, manifeſted an aps 
prehenſion of fear ; for theſe were arguments of pu- 
filanimity. For his part, as he had gone beyond him 
in deeds of Arms and noble Ats; ſo would he in 
like manner, endeavour to excell him in Fuſtice and 
Equaity. 

The Senators were well pleaſed that Embaſſadors 
ſhould be ſent: but there was no Man found that 
would go ; every Man refuſing in particular, for 
fear of Pompey ; who, upon his departure from 
Rome, had ſaid in the Senate, That he would hold 
him that ſtayed at Rome, in the ſame condition 
with them that were in Calar's Camp. So that 
three days were ſpent in debate and excuſes ; L. Me- L. Metctus, 
tellus, Tribune of the People, being drawn by Cxſar's 
Adverſaries, to protratt the time , and to hinder any 
matter which Czſar ſhould propound unto them. 


The Firſ®k OBSERVATION. 


Irft, we may obſerve, how irkſome it is ro hu- 
mane nature, for him that harh' raſted the 
ſweerneſs of Authority, to forgo the reins of com- 
mand, and again to inroll his name in the Lift of 
common duty ; deſcending from the Throne of 
Soveraignty, to the condition of Obedience, and 
ro loſe his eminency in refpectleſs equality : eſpe- 
cially, if the Honour be Military, and of Martial _ 
nature. For that faſtenerh on us with a ſtronger AS oF 
hold, than any other power ; being leſs capable dividuwm 
of moderation, and waited on with the eyes and CGninbernium. 
expeQarion of preſent and furure Ages. Whereby 
Men grow deſperately jealous of the opinion of the 
World, and cannot endure to quit themſelves of 


thar 


. 


Q 


Obſervations upon GL ESAR'S 


that care, although they have attained to the full ſtood that Pompey had ſent into Spain _ Vibullius 


time of their deliverance : Bur to be ſupplanted 
in the midſt of fo glorious a Race, or to be pulled 
out of the Seat of Magiſtracy by an abortive 
miſcarriage, is able to inrage an ambitious ſpirit 
ſo far beyond the bounds of Modeſty, thar it will 
not ſpare any endeavour to confound the greateſt 
Empire, with irrecoverable Calamiries, 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


GEcondly , we may obſerve the diſpoſition of 
thoſe Senators, rhat by their ſtaying at Rome, 
became neutral in thar Faction ; and thereupon 
refuſed either ro take Ceſar's commands, or to 
preſent themſelves ro Pompey, as Mediators of 
Peace. Plutarch hath rwo reaſons why the Se- 
nators would undertake no ſuch matter of Com- 
Dexunciante Mifſion as was required by Ceſar. The firſt is 
Pumpeio pro this which is here expreſſed ; every Man fearing 
it {4% the diſpleaſure of Pompey, who at his departure 
Kurum qut 
reipub. def. From Rome, had proteſted to hold them for Ene- 
ſex; ipſe me- mies that went not along with him: Whereas 
- - og C.{.zr cenſured their forbearance with better ad- 
rem fb ny- Vantage to himſelf, and rook their neutrality as 
mero futures an argument of becoming his followers. The 
provncavits. gther reaſon which Plutarch avoucheth, 1s the o- 


SU. FS. 5-3 , , 
--rnompih pinion which the Senators had of Czſar's double 


Epijt. ad At- dealing ; as not carrying his heart in his mouth, 

p27, bur prerending that which he never meant. For 

Lucan, They could nor be perſuaded that his end was a 

Jppian ceiiation of Arms, or ſuch a Peace with Pompey 
oruHSs 


as ſhould have kept on foor their ancient liberty ; 
bur ſought rather pretexts of good meaning, to 
colour his defign of making Rome his Servant. 
Howloever, we may not omit what 1s reported 
to have happened berween him and Merel/us, more 
than he himſelf ſpeaketh of. For, going about 
to take Money out of the Treaſury, he was there 
ſtoutly reſiſted by this Metellus, of whom he com- 
plainerh ; alledging the Laws and Acts of the Stare, 
forbidding any Man to touch that Money, bur in 
ſuch times of extremity as were therein expreſſed. 
To which Ceſar anſwered; That thoſe Laws 
were. only made for time of Peace : But now, 
. Arms and War required another courſe of pro- 
* Nin niſi per ceeding. Nevertheleſs Mezeuz * would nor ſuffer 
netrum vibis him to break open the doors, until Ceſar adviſed 
pong fot him to be gone if he loved his Life ; for it was 
latxs, nullaſ. eaſier for him to diſpatch him than to ſpeak ir : 
gue feres, ſe and ſo entred and carried away the Treaſure. 
1. monty Whereupon groweth thar of Florus, Cenſum &5 
tor opes. Ppatrimonium populs Romani ante rapuit quam Im- 
Lucan. 6.3. perium ; He carried away the Treaſure and Pa- 
"=: nr trimony of the People of Rome, before he got the 
Nullus honor EMP1re. 
faciet-- And Appian, deriding the ſcrupulouſneſs of the 


Wiem eodem. cient Romans, that would not touch that Trea- 


ſure bur in extremity of War againſt the Celte 
or Gauls, ſaith, that Ceſar might lawfully take ir, 
for that he had vanquiſhed and ſubdued the Gals ; 
whereby the Romans had no further cauſe to fear 
them. 


CHAP. XUL 


Ceſar leaveth rhe - City, goeth into Gala, and 
treateth with the Marſeri/lians. 


wy Eſar perceiving their reſolution, after he 

had ſpent there in vain fome few days 

(that he might not loſe any more time, 

and leave thoſe things undone which he pur- 

poſely intended) he left the City, and went into the 
further Gallia. Upon his arrival there, he under= 


Czfar, 


» 


Rufus, whom Czlar had a little before taken at 
Corfinium and diſmiſſed him : And that Domitius 
likewiſe was gone to take Marſeilles, with erght 
Gallies, which he ſet out from Sicilia and Sardinia, 
and manned them with Slaves, Men infranchiſed,and 
his own Husbandmen : Sending as Meſſengers before, 
certain young Noble-men of Marſeilles, 'with whom 
Pompey upon his departure from the City had ear- 
neſtly dealt, that Czſar's new favours might not put 
out of their remembrance the old benefits which he 
had done unto them. Thoſe of Marſeilles having re- 
ceived this Meſſage, ſhut their Gates againſt Czſar, 
called into the City the Albicans, barbarous and moun- 
tainous People (who of ancient time had held amity 
with them, and dwelt upon the Hills above Marleil- 
les) brought Corn from all the adjacent Regions and 
Caſtles into the Town, ſet up Offices and Forges to . 
make Arms, repaired bot their Walls, their Navy, 
and their Gates. 

Czxſar called out unto him ſome fifteen' of the 
chiefeſt Men of Marſeilles, and treated with them, 
that the beginning of the War might not grow from 
that Town ; who ſhould rather follow the example of 
all Traly, than apply themſelves to the will of any one 
Man: not omitting ſuch other perſuaſiomns as he 
thought pertinent to a ſound reſolution. Theſe Men 
reported at Marſeilles what Czſar had delivered, and 
by the common conſent of the Town returned this 
anſwer ; That they underſtood, that the People of 
Rome was divided into two parts ; neither was it in 
them to judge, or could they diſcern which of the two 
was in the right. The Leaders of theſe two Faftions 
were Pompey and Czſar, both ſpecial Patrons and 
BenefaFtors to their City: Of whom, one had aug- 
mented the publick revenues of the State, and endow- 
ed it with the Lands and Territories of the Volcz 
Arecomici, and the Helvij ; the other, having con- 
quered and ſubdued * Gallias, gave it unto them, * py this 
whereby their Tributary Incomes were much augment= Gallias, is 
ed; and therefore, as they were equally bound to both __ _—_ 
for their favours, ſo would they carry to bath an equal near E 
reſpe&, not aiding either of them againſt the other, Marſeilles. 
or receiving them within their Gates. 

Wnilſt theſe things were in handling, Domitius 
arrived at Marſeilles with his Shipping ; and being 
received in, was made Governour of the City, and 
had the whole diretion of the War committed untg 
him. By his appoiutment the Fleet was ſent out into 
all Coaſts ; and ſuch Ships of burthen as they found, 
they brought in : the Nails, Timber, and Tackling 
whereof, they took to mend and rigg out dther Ships. 
WVhat Corn ſoever was found in the City, was brought 
7n publick keeping ; reſerving the overplus of Victual 
and Proviſion for a Siege, as occaſion ſhould require. 

Czlar, provoked with theſe injuries, brought three 
Legions to Marſeilles, determined to make Towers 
and Mantelets ready for an Aſſault, and to build 
twelve new Gallies at Arles ; which were armed, rig- 
ged, finiſhed, and brought to Marſeilles, within 
thirty days after the Timber was cut down. Of theſe 
he made D. Brutus Admiral, and left C. Trebonius 
to follow the Siege. 


OBSERVATION. 
| oy the Marſeillians we may learn, thar ir is 


the ſm poſt Maſe 


2. Annal, 
taking 


Strabo lib. 4* 
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Cumgue alii 
Fame populi 
$errove pave- 
rent, Phocais 
in dubits auje 
oft ſervare Ju- 

qentus Non 


Gratia levitate 


Lib. I. 


thoſe differences, and to ſhew their opinion of the 
uarrel, by taking parr with one Faction. Where- 

in their errour the more appeared, in rhar the party 
crbcs was not hable to their award, bur rather 
ad occaſion ro gain thercby a double honour to 


fdem, ſgn=ta- himſelf ; firſt, by forcing them, and then by par- 


jara, 
carſas, 101 
fata ſequi.-*= 


Lucan |. 3. by 
(which they rook ro conſiſt in Pompey's Party) 


Hiwace, 


t Guadiana. 
Jure pari 


doning their raſhneſs. And yet ſome Writers do 
think, they did no more than they were tied unto 
former Treaties, and Leagues with the Empire 


whereof they were Loyal and zealous Contcde- 
rates ; as appeareth by their love, when Rome was 
taken by the Gauls : For having news thereof, and 
underſtanding of the compoſition which was to be 
made to raiſe the Siege from the Capitol, they 
provided all the Gold and Silver they could get, 
and ſent it ro Rome for that ſervice. In regard 
whereof they were endowed with many Privile- 
ges and Immunities, both in the City, and ellie- 
where in the Empire Howloever, their hap being 
to reſpe&t more an (exact obſervance of what had 
vaſſed than the fatal ſucceeding courſe of things, 
drew upon them a ſharp and buter War ; where- 
of they could not be treed , but by ſubmitting 
themſelves to his mercy whom they had rejected. 
And thus we ſee verified that of rhe Poer ; 


Quicquid delirant Reges pleAuntur Achivi. 
Kings play the fools, and the poor people ſuffer. 


Which implieth alſo how dangerous it is. for Men 
of Authority and Imployment ro be ſubject ro 
wilful Ambition. For as their ſervice is of great 
importance to Government, when it 1s attended 
with well-qualified affeftions ; ſo are their mori- 
ons as fearful, which are carried with rhe violence 
of exorbitant paſſions : Eſpecially, conſidering the 
means they have, either to miſ-1mploy rhe power 
of rhe State, or to give way to ſuch inconveniences 
as may neceſlarily pervert all things but the ends 
they aim at: beſides the aprneſs of a high ſpitir, 
nor to doubt the truth of rhat ſaying which is ar- 
tributed to Ceſar, Si violandum eft jus, regnandi 
atia violandum eſt ; If a Man would violate all 
Right and Law, he would do it for a Kingdom. 


md ng Pao = —_— 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Ceſar haſterh into Spain. 


Hilft theſe things were prepared and put 

in order, he jent C. Fabius, one of his 

Legates, with three Legions, that had 

wintered about Narbone, before him 

into Spain; commanding him with all ſpeed and 

diligence to take the paſſage of the Pyrenean Hills, 

which were kept at that time with the Forces of L. 

Afranius : and gave order for the other Legions 

which wintered further off, to follow after. Fabius, 

according to his direftions, made haſte, put the Gar= 

riſen from the paſſage, and by great journeys 
marched towards Afranius's Army. 

Upon the arrival of Vibullius Rufus, who (as it 
7s formerly related) was ſent by Pompey inte Spain, 
Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, Pompey's Legates 
(of whom the one governed the neareſt Province of 
Spain with three Legions ; the other held the Coun- 
try from the * Foreſt of Caſtile, to the River 
+ Ana, with two Legions; and the third command- 
ed the Vectones and Luſitania, with the like number 


hatin of Legions ;) did ſo diſpoſe and divide their charges, 


Wis, Ac Pe- that Petreius was 


Wetus erat--- 


Lucan lib. 3. 


appointed to bring his Legions 
out of Luſitania , through the Territories of the 


Commentaries of the Civil Iars. 


# raking upon them moſt unſeaſonably to arbitrate 


191 
Vedtones, and joyn himſelf with Afranius ; and 
that Varro with his Power, ſhould keep the further 
Province of Spain. Which being ſo reſolved and de« 
termined, Petreius having commanded the Lufitant- 
ans to levy Horſemen, and other Auxiliary Forces ; 
and Afranius likewiſe having made ti.e ! the levy in the I 
Territories of the * Celriberi, F Cantabri, and 7c Mrs age 
reſt of the barbarous Nations bordering upon the Oct's Theris Mar- 
an: Petreius came ſpeedily through tie Vectones to 71«l lt. 4. 
Afranius ; and induced by the opportunity of tic place, Bad rag 
by mutual conſent, they reſolved to kzep the War on \cergcd from 
Foot near about Tlerda. Lareeamen x 
There were with Afranius /as formerly hath been mee 
ſhewed) three Legions, with Perreius's two, befides Dov.natum 
* Targetiers of the nearer Province, and {F Buc ker vivere p*&, 
h ' > 8 Coborts. and * Scuratt. 
earers of the further Province, ſom? $5 Colorts, and , ® - 
of both Provinces about 5000 Horſe. Ceſar ad ſent yyrnius, 
his Legions into Spain, accomp.mmied only with fix Cerra,ſcurum 
thouſand Auxiliary Forces, and three thouſand Horſe, _ 0 
which had been with him in the former Wars. And yerecomam 
the Gauls at his requeſt furniſhed him with the like nequeat? 
number ; beſides the nobleſt and valianteſt amongſt Evo 
them, of whom he had made particular choice to fol- 
low him in that War. To theſe were added the better 
fort of the Aquitani, and H:gh-landers, borderers up=- 
on the Province in Gallia. He was advertiſed thas 
Pompey was on his journcy, coming through Mauri- 
rania 7nto Spain, and that he would Jpeedit be there 
with hy Legions: And thereupon be borrowed Money 
of the Centurions and Tribunes of the Soldiers, and 
gave it to his Army, whereby he gained two points : 
For firſt, he ingaged the Captains by that lone to en- 
deavour his good ſucceſs ; and ſecondly, bought the 
good affeAions of the Soldiers by largeſs and diſtribu= 
tion. Fabius omitted no opportunity to get the favour 
of the Cities near about him ; which he laboured as, .. 
perios in 
well by Letters as Meſſengers : and had already made ter Sicoris 
two Bridges over the River Sicoris, diſtant one from non ultimus 
another about four miles, and over theſe pp. 3 ſent —__ 
out kis Men to Forage ; for he had ſpent all that was quem pons 
to be found on thi fide the River. The ſame thing, awpledtitur | 
and upon the ſame occaſion, did the Leaders of Pom- —_ 
pey's Army ; and oftentimes their Cavalry met and aquas--. 
encountred together. And as it hapned, that two Lncan lib. 4+ 
of Fabius's Legions going out to Forage according to 
their daily cuſtom, and had paſſed the River, the Car= 
Triage and the Cavalry following after, upon a fudden 
( by the over-peſtering of Horſes, and ſwelling of the 
water ) the Bridge broke, and the reſt of the Cavalry 
was ſecluded and cut off from the Legions. Which 
Petreius and Afranius perceiving, by the Hurdles and —_— = 
Planks that came down the River ; Aftanius preſent= Planitie 
ly by the Bridge which was adjoyning to the Town and vedum, 
bis Camp, put over four Legions, and all bi Cavalry, Yar-footed. 
and went to meet with Fabius hs two Legions. Upon © 
whoſe approach, L. Plancus, that commanded the Le= 
gions, being conſtrained by neceſſity, took the upper 
ground, dividing his Men into two Battalions, and 
making their Fronts to ſtand two contrary ways, to the 
end they might not be circunivented by the Horſemen. 
And although the number were very far unequal, yet be 
valiantly withſtood very violent charges of the Enemy. 
The Cavalry being thus ingaged, the Enſigns of two 
Legions were deſevied afar off, which Fabius had ſent 
by way of the further Bridee, to ſecond theſe other two; 
Juſpeting that which was come to paſs, that the Com- 
manders of the adverſe Arniy would take the occaſion 
and benefit of thi accident, to eut off our party. Upon 
whoſe approach the Battel ceaſed; and the Legions on 
either jk were brought back into their Camps. 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


He firſt Obſervation may be taken from this 

4 deſign of Czſar's upon Spain, being at thar 
time under the Government and Command of 
Pompey ; the ſtanding. or falling whereof did 
muck 


Obſervations upon Cx$SaR's 


Largeſs he 'made nnto the Soldiers did ſo oblige | 
their endeavour to his purpoſes, that they were 
thereby ready to perform as much as Warlike 
Lelius had promiſed in his own Perſon, on the 


behalf of the reſt. 


much import the ſacceſs of rhat War : For which 
reſpect ir was, that when Caſar could not buckle 
with the Perſon of his Enemy, he uſed all means 
it to beat down his Anthority, as the-next in degree 
Wſ! | to his Efſence and Being, and moſt concerning 
| ' his Honour and Reputation. For if he rook from 
him thoſe Provinces, which rhe State had com- 
mended ro his Charge, and left him no intereſt in 
| the obedience of fuch, whom he mighr in a ſorr 
il challenge for his own People ; whar affurance 
I! could the other Parts of the Empire have in his 
i Protection ? or what could he elſewhere expect 
JJ of that which theſe refuſed him ? 
tt The excellency of a General is that perfection 
11Þ of judgment commended by Ariſtotle, inabling 
him to diſcern, quid primum, or what 1s moſt ma= 
terial in that variety of undertaking, which fal- 
leth our in following a War. And if thar cannot 
with any convemency. be attained, then to know 
the nexr point of importance ; and ſo conſequent- 


Lzlius. 


E-ucane l. r. 


Peftore fi fratris pgladium, juguloque Parents 
Condere me jubeas, pleneque in viſcera partu 
Conjugis, invita peragam tamen omnia dextra; 


Bid me to Stab my Brother, cut 
My Father's Throat, or rip the Gut 
Of my Big-bellied Wife (though loath) I'll do't. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


Jrrealy, Ler us conſider the effects of diligence 
and providenrt Foreſight, which do oftentimes 
redeem an Army from a diſhonourable Over- 
throw ; as may be learned from two circum- 


Czlar 35000 


ly to diſtinguiſh the degrees of difference , as 
they ſtand ranked in the order of judicious pro- 
ceeding. 

For the effectual proſecuting of which deſign, 
let us take a ſhorr view of their Forces on each 
ſide, according as we find them muſtered in this 
Chaprer ; rhar by the inequality of their Troops. 
we may judge of the want or ſufficiency of their 
directions, Afranius, as it 1s ſaid in the Story, 
had three Legions, and Petre:zus rwo Legions, 
together with 8o Cohorrs of Auxiliary Forces, 
ſupplied unto them by the two Provinces of Spazn ; 
which Cohorts equalled rhe number of eight Le- 
gions, and ſo in all made rhirteen Legions ; and 
according to the uſual rate at that time of 5000 


did riſe to 35000 or 40000 Men at the moſt. 
Whereby the one exceeding the other well near 
in a double proportion of ſtrengrh, and yer failing 
in corre{pondency of ſucceſs, calleth rhe veriry of 
thar Proverb in queſtion, Ne Hercules contra duos, 
Hercules himſelf cannor deal with two. Beſides, 
the inequality of the place where the trial was to 
be made, being wholly devored to the greater 
Party, was a matter of no ſmall con—_— 
For he that makerh War in a Country abſolutely 
favouring the Enemy, and confronting his pur- 
poſes, had need of more Forces than the adyerſe 
Party, or better forrune in his proceedings. And 
therefore Fabius, to prevent ſuch miſchiefs as 
might grow by that advantage, ſought all means 
to draw ſome of the Towns to his Faction, and 
ro make himſelf Friends for his better Supporr 
and Security ; according to that which was faid 
of old, That War cannot be made without ſome 
Peace. | 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


GEcondty, We may obſerve the means he uſed 
ro ſecure himſelf of the Loyalty of his Army, 
and wholly to engage the Soldier in his Fortune. 
For the Money he borrowed of the Tribunes and 
Centurions, was a ſpecial Tye of their Aﬀections 


Rablais ſaith, | > his Service : Foraſmuch as no Man wiſherh ill 


* That the Crc- : 
ditor wiſheth TO him, 


by whoſe welfare and proſperity he hoperh 


all god ro ls tg thrive ; for ſo (wounding himſelf rhrough ano- 


Debtors. 


ther Man's: Body ) the hurt would fall upon his 
own Head : Bur rather defirerh ſuch an accom- 


ſtances in Fabins's directions. Firſt, In that he,,.,,- 
truſted not to one paſſage over the River S:cor:s, fdis mus. 


bur made rwo ſeveral Bridges; as well for the 
conveniency as the better ſecurity of his People. 
Secondly, Upon the occafion which the Enemy 
mighr rake by the breaking of the Bridge, to di- 
ſtreſs the Legions on the other ſide of rhe Water, 
he preſently ſenr our Succours to prevent ſuch a 
Catualry : Which albeir ir might ſeem to have 
proceeded our of curious ſuſpicion, or idle fear, 
yet it fell our tro be no more than was requiſite 
and expedient. Which may teach a General tro 
be careful even of poſſibilities, and to prevent 


Quicquid fri 


p-tſt, quaſi 


Contingencies, with the certainty of induſtrious j,urum cgi- 
direQions ; accounting always that which may ters. Sencg 


Romans at firſt divided it into rwo Provinces 


? Citerior Cr Vl- 


which they called the Nearer and the Further ; ei. 
or according to Strabo, the Outer and the Inner ; £xteriv & 
and they were ſeparared afunder by the River Ibe- #7194. 3 


rus, now Ebro: And thence alſo they were called 
Ces Ihberum, & ultra Therum, Spain on this ſide 
Ebro, and Spain beyond. The © role Province, 
being the lefſer, continued wirhout alteration 
during the Romans Government, and was ſome- 
times called Tarraconenſis Provincia, of Tarraco, 
the principal Town of rhe ſame. Bur the Fur- 
ther, in proceſs of Time, was divided into rwo 
parts ; the one called Berica, and the other Lajfi- 
tania: And ſo the whole Region of Spain came 
to be divided into three Provinces. Ir was firſt 
entered by the Romans, by occaſion of the nora- 
ble Siege of Saguntum : Upon which, P. Scipie 
having ſubdued the Carthagmians, reduced Spain 
into a Province, and left ir Governed by Pro- 
conſuls, unto the time of Cornelins Lentulus and 
Lucius Stertinius. Afterwards it was Governed by 
Pro-Pretors, and ſometimes by Prztors, accor- 
ding as the Empire came to be enlarged ; and had 
thereby many Governments, for the Prefermenr 
of ſuch as had ſupplied rhe better places of Dig- 
nity in the State. Nevertheleſs, in the times of 
Trouble the Governors had always Conſulary 
Power ; as, in the War againſt Sertorins, Quintus 
Metellus Proconſul, and Cy. Pompeius Quzſtor, 
Cum Conſulari poteſtate miſſi ſunt , were {ent 
with conſular Power. And ar this time Pompey 
Governed it by rwo Depuries ot Legates. Touch- 
ing the form and figure of the ountry, $:rabo 


ll in a Legion, amounted to 65000 Men : Together happen, to be as certain as any thing we moſt #*#: 24: 
= with 5000 Horſe; which came to 750000 Men, expect. 

Pm #* or thereabouts. To confront ſo great an Enerfy, 

[| 70000 Mer, Caeſar had five Legions, 12000 Auxiliary Troopers The Fourth OBSERVATION. 

[]; or thereabous, from the Gauls, and peradventure 1000 Evvcatt : | FTI 

| | which, according to the former rate of a Legion, Oncerning Spain, we are to note, That the Spain. 
4F 


Anno v. Ci 
$$$. 


Livy. 


lp 50 of his hopes, as may make himſelf likeneth it ro an Oxe-Hide ; the Neck whereof 


artaker ' thereof. And on the other fide, rhe joynerh ro the Pyrenean Hills , which 


riie in 
"Lowers 


Lib. I. 


a feſtum argentum defluxiſſe : 


Towers from one Sea to another, as limits and 
bounds between France and Spain ; taking their 
name (as ſome think ) from Pyren?, the Maid 
that Hercules deflowred, whom Sl. Ital. menti- 
oneth, 116, 3. 


Pyrene - celſa nimbo fi verticis arce 

Dviſos Celtis late proſpectat Tberos ; 
Atque eterna tenet magnis divortia terris. 
Nomen Bebrycia duxere a virgine colles. 
Hoſpitis Alcide crimen : qui ſorte laborum 
Gerionis peteret cum longa tricorporis arva, 
Poſſeſſus Baccho, ſava Bebrycis in aula 
Lugendam forme ſine virginitate reliquit 
Pyrenen -—=—--- and a little afrer, 
Defletumq; tenent Montes per ſecula nomen. 


The lofty Tower of Pyrer's cloudy head 
O'crlooks th' Theri, whom it parts from Celrs, 
For aye dividing thoſe rwo ſpacicus Lands. 
From Bebryx Daughter firſt theſe Hills rookname 
Raviſh'd by Hercules : Who, as he went, 

The triple-bodied Ger:on's Land to ſcize, 
Drunk art the time,and lodg'd in Bebryx's Court, 
Pyrene left to be bewail'd by Beauty, 
No more a Virgin - | 


j 


And her lamented Name the Hills fill keep. 


But according to the opinion more generally re- 
ceived, they are fo called of the Greek word lug ; 
for thar Shepherds and Herdſmen ſet them once 
on Fire, as witneſſeth Diodorus S.cuius. And 


8.5. hti- Ariſtotle, In Hiberia inquit combuſtis al:quando 


paſtoribus Sylvis, calenteque ignibus terra, mani= 
Cumque poſtmodum 
terre-motus ſuperveniſſet, eruptis hiatibus, mag= 
nam copiam argenti colletam ; atque inde Maſſili- 
enſibus proventus non vulgares obtigiſſe : He faith, 
Thar on a time in Spain the Shepherds having ſer 
| Fire on the Woods, the ground was ſo heated 
thereby, that plain Rills of Silver flowed from 
the Hills; and that afterwards, by realon of 
Earthquakes, ſeveral gapings being made in the 
ſaid place, they gathered grear plenty of Silver ; 
which the Mar/e:/ians made no {mall benefit of. 
The Country of Spain is commended for many 
things, as may appear by divers Elogies : A- 
mongſt which, that of C/aud:anus the Poet is 
writren, as though the Author had been a Penſi- 
oner to the Kingdom. 


Quid dignum memorare tuis Hiſpania terris 
Vox humana valet ? primo lavat equore ſolem 
India : Tu feſſos, exaa luce, jugales 
Proluis, inque tuo reſpirant ſydera fluttu. 
Dives equis, frugum facilis, pretioſa metallis, 
Principibus fecunda piis. - 


Whar noted thing in Spain can Man commend ? 
As Indian Seas firſt drench the morning Sun, 
So his rir'd Steeds waſh here when day is done : 
In Spaniſh Waves the wearied Stars take breath. 
Spain ſtore of Horſe, Fruits, precious Metals hath; 
Breeds Pious Princes. 


_ P 


CH 4 P:' XY. 


Ceſar coming to his Army, advanceth forward, 
and Encamperh near unto rhe Enemy. 
Calar. 
which he had kept with him for a Con- 
voy. The Bridge broken by the Tem- 


peſt, was almoſt re-edified, and that which remained 


Ithin two days after Czlar came into 
the Camp with Nine Hundred Horſe, 


* Ditch. 
Rampier was to be fetched far off, he kept the like 


 voked them to Fight. 


Commentaries of the Cruil Wars. 


undone, he commanded to be finiſhed in the Night. 
And having ſeen the nature and ſituation of the 


Place, he left fix Cohorts to keep the Camp and the 


Bridge, with all the Carriages of the Army, And 
the next day, putting all his Forces into a tripple 


193 


Battel, he marched towards Jlerda: And there Yo. ; 


Standing a while in Arms, offered Battel in an equal) 


and indifferent place. Afranius brought out his 
Forces, and made a ſtand in the mid'it of the Hill, 
under his Camp. Cxſar perceiving that Afranius 
at that time was not diſpoſed to Fight, determined 
to Encamp himſelf ſome 400 paces from the foot 


Prono tum 
ueilur Olyme 


of the Hill. And leſt the Soldizrs ſhould be inter- polnnocter 


rupted in their Works by the ſudden Aſſaults 


and ſubita Cir= 
currdedit 


Incurſions of the Enemy. he forbad them to fortifie 2emina folfa, 
it with a Rampier or Will, whico) m:ft neceſſarily Dem prime 


be diſcovered and ſeen afar off ; but cai{:d 
to be made of fifteen foot in breadth, in the front 


a Ditch Fezſtanr 
 actcs,hoſtem- 


que fefellir, 


of the Camp, next unto the Enemy. The firſt and Luc.l. 4. 


ſecond Battel ( according as was direted) continued 


in Arms ; and the third Battel performed tle Work 
behind them unſ::n, beſore it was underſtood by 
Afranius chat Czlar would Encamp in that place. 
Woich being finiſhed he drew his Legions within the 
Ditch, and ſo {tood in Arms all Night. 

The next day he kept all his Army within the 
And foraſmuch as the matter to make the 


courſe for the finiſhing of the reſt ; allotting each ſide of 
the Camp to be Fortified by a ſeveral Legion, with 
a Ditch to be ſunk about of the ſame ſcantling : 
And in the 'mean time, made the other Legions to 


ſtand ready in Arms againſt the Enemy. 


Afranius and Perreius, to the end they might 
amuſe the Soldier and hinder the Work, brought 
down their Forces to the foot of the Hill, and pro 
Howbeit, Czlar intermitted 
not the Work, truſting to three Legions in Arms, 


and the Munition of the Ditch. The Enemy not 


making any long ſtay, or advancing further than the 
Foot of the Hill, led back their Troops into the Camp. 
The third day Czſar Fortified his Camp with 4 
Rampier ; and commanded the reſt of the Cohorts 
and the Carriages which were left in the other Camps, 
to be brought unto him. 


OBSERVATION. 


I: may be obſerved for Ce/ar's Cuſtom through- 
our the whole courſe of his Wars, to approach 
as near the Enemy as conveniently he could ; 
that ſo he might the better obſerve his Paflages, 
and be ready to take the favour of any opportu- 
nity, which either the nature of the place, or the 
motions of rhe adverſary would afford him. 
Which was the rather his advantage, in regard of 
his dexterity and ſuperlative knowledge in the 
uſe of Arms, together with the experience of his 
old Legions : Whereby he was able, not only ro 
improve his own defigns to the urmoſt of an ho- 
nourable Succeſs, bur ro return the diſgrace of 'any 
Artempt made upon his Army, . upon the heads of 
them that were Authors of the ſame. For other- 
wiſe, his approaching ſo near an Enemy might 


have turned to his own loſs ; as being full of 'ha- 


2ard, and ſubject to more Caſualties than he thar 
ftandeth further off And therefore the rule is, 
Thar he that defirerh ro fir near his Adverſary, 
muſt be exceeding circumſpect, and ſure of ſome 
advantage, either from the place, or the over- 
awing power of his Forces, or elſe our of his 
own Vries .or by ſome other means ro over- 
ſway the inconveniences which attend ſuch En- 
gagements. As may appear by that which Fron- 
tinus obſerverh hence , touching rhe ftreighr 


whercunto Ceſar was fallen ; being either to give x, , 


Ft Bartel, 


o 


. 64p.5, 
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| Rood in Arms all Nighr for h 


Obſervations upon CnSAR'S 


Y 

Battel, which the Enemy refuſed ; or to make 

good that place, from whence he could nor Re- 

rreat but with danger. Whereupon, a little before 

Nighr he ſtole the making of a Ditch on the back 

of his Army, and retiring _ within the ſame, 
berter ſafety. 

The uſe of ſuch Ditches are of much Impor- 
tance, and have oftentimes redeemed an Army 
from great extremities :}And were ſo frequent up- 
on all occaſions with the Romans, that he that 
ſhall deny thetn ro_be good Ditchers, ſhall do 
them wrong. And nor only they, but other Na- 
tions could tell how to make uſe of the Spade. - 


Pericles of Athens, being forced by them of | 


Peloponneſus into a place that had bur two Out- 
lers of eſcape, ſunk a Ditch of a great breadth 
thwart one of the paſſages ( as though he meant 
to keep out the Enemy ) and ſet his Soldiers to 
break our the other way. The Peloponneſians 
thinking he eould no way eſcape by the paſlage 
where the Trench was cut, applied themſelves 
wholly to the other place, wire the Soldiers 
made ſhew of breaking out : Whereby ( through 
the help of Bridges which he had formerly pro- 
vided ) he eſcaped over the Ditch without re- 
fiſtance. Sometimes they [added other helps to 
theſe Trenches, eſpecially when they ſoughr 
handſome means to ger themſelves away : Where- 
of Sertorius may be an Inſtance ; who, having 
the Enemy prefling him in the Rere, and being 
to paſs a River, drew a Ditch and a Rampier ar 
his back, in the faſhion of an Half-Moon : Which 
Rampier he heaped with Wood and combuſtible 
Marter, and ſo ſerring ir on Fire, kept oft the E- 
nemy, and paſſed with eaſe over the Water. 

In like manner, Herculeius, one of Sertor:us's 
Legates, having raſhly entred with a ſmall Power 
into a long and narrow paſſage, berween two 
Hills, and finding himſelf purſued by great Forces 
of the Enemy, funk a croſs Trench between the 
rwo Mountains ; and piling the Rampier with 
Wood, {er it on Fire, and fo cur off the Enemy. 


CH AP. XVI 


Ceſar's Attempt to poſſeſs himſelf of a ſmall Hill : 
Whar diſadvantage he ran into, by mifling of 


his purpoſe ; what means he uſed to recover 
himlelf. 


Etween the Town of Ilerda, and the next 
Hill where Petreius and Afranius were En- 
camped, there was a Plain of about three 
hundred Paces ; in the mid whereof ſtood 
a little Mole, riſing bigher than the reſt : Which if 
Cxſar could get and fortifie, he hoped to cut off the 
Enemy from the Town and the Bridge, and from ſuch 
Vietuals and Proviſions as were brought to the Town. 
Hereupon he took, three Legions out of the Camp ; 
and having put them into order of Battel, he com- 
manded the Anteſignanti of one Legion to run before 
and poſſeſs the place. Which being F nap the 
Cohorts that kept Watch before Afranius's Camp, 
were preſently ſent a nearer way to take that Mount. 
The matter came to Blows: But foraſmuch as Afra- 
nius's Party came firſt to the place, our Men were 
beaten back, ; and by reaſon of new Supplies ſent 
againſt them, were conſtrained to turn their Backs, 
and retire to the Legions. 

The manner \of Fight which thoſe Soldiers uſed, 
was firſt to run furiouſly upon an Enemy, to ſeize 
any place boldly, and with great Courage ; not much 
reſpecting their Qrders or Ranks, but fighting in 4 
ſeattered and diſperſed faſhion. If they chanc'd to 
be throughly Charged, they thought it no Shame to give 


way and retire ; accuſtomed thereunto- by frequenting 
the Luſitanians, and other barbarous People, nſmp 
that kind of Fight : As it commonly falleth out, that 
where the Soldiers have long lived, they get much of 
the uſage and condition of theſe places. Notwitl= 
ſtanding our Men were much troubled thereat, as un- 
accuſtomed to that kind of Fight : For ſeerng every 
Man leave his Rank, and run up and down, they 
feared leſt they ſhould be circumvented, and ſet itpon 
in Flank,, and on their bare and open ſide ; whereas 
themſelves were to keep their Order, and not to leave 
their Places but upon extraordinary occaſion. 

Upon the Routing of the Anteſignant, the Legion 
that ſtood in the Cornet left the place, and retreated 
fo the next Hill ; almoſt all the Army being affrigh- 
ted, upon that which had happened beyond every 
Man's Opinion, contrary to former uſe. 

 Cxſar encouraging his Men, brought out the ninth 
Legion to ſecond them ; by that means compelling 
the Enemy (inſolent of good ſucceſs, and ſkrewldy 
purſuing our Men) to turn their Backs, and to retire 
to the Town of Jlerda, and there to make a ſtand 
under the Walls. But the Soldiers of the ninth Le- 
gion, carried on with endeavour , and going about 
to repair their loſs, raſhly followed the Enemy into 
a place of diſadvantage, and came under the Hill 
whereon the Town ſtood: And as they would have 
made their Retreat, they were Charged afreſh from 
the upper Ground. The Front of the place had an 
uneaſie broken aſcent, and was on each ſide ſteep ; 
extended only ſo much in breadth, as would ſerve 
three Cohorts to Embattel ia : Neither could the Ca- 
valry come to help them. The Hill declined eaſily 
from the Town about four hundred paces in length : 
And that way our Men bad ſome conveniency of Re- 
treat, from the diſadvantage to which their deſire had 
unadviſedly led them. The Fight continued in this 
place ; which was very unequal, both in regard of the 
ſtreightneſs thereof, as alſo for that they ſtood under 
the foot of the Hill, whereby no Weapon fell in vain a= 
mongFt them, Notwithſtanding, by Proweſs and 
Valour they patiently endured all the Wounds they re- 
ceived, The Enemies Forces were ſupplied and re- 
newed, by ſuch Cohorts as were often ſent out of the 
Camp through the Town, that freſh Men might take 
the place of ſuch as were wearied out. And the like 
was Czſar fain to do, ſending freſh Cohorts to that 
place to relieve the wearied. | 

After they had thus continually fought for the ſpace 
of five hours together, and that our Men were much 
over=charged with an unequal multitude ; having 
ſpent all their gow, they drew their Swords, and 
aſcended up the Hill to charge and aſſault the Enemy : 
And having ſlain a few of them, the reſt were driven 
to make Retreat. The Cohorts being thus put back 
to the Walls, and ſome of them for fear having taken 
the Town, our Men found an eaſfie Retreat. Our 
Cavalry did from a low ground get up unto the top 
of the Hill ; and riding up and down between the 
two Armies, made our Soldiers to retreat with better 
eaſe : And ſo the Fight ſucceeded diverſly. 

About ſeventy of our Men were ſlain in the firſt on- 


ſet. And amongft theſe was ſlain Q.Fulginius, Cape. 


of the firſt Haſtate Century of the fourteenth Legion ; 

who, for his exceeding Valour, was preferred to that 

place from the lower Orders. Six hundred at leaſt 

were Wounded. And of Afranius's Party were ſlain 

T. Czcilius, Centurion of a Primipile Order, and Et vitor 

four Centurions more, beſides two hundred Soldiers. urge 

But ſuch was the opinion of that days buſineſs, that _ 

either ſide believed they left with the better. Lucan. lib. 4 
Afranius's Party was ſo perſwaded, for that they 

long ſtood to handy-blows, and reſiſted the violence of 

our Soldiers, although in all Mens Fudgment they 

were the weaker : As alſo, for that they at firſt 

took and held the place which gave occaſion of that 


Fi ght 7 


Lib, 1. 


ſt. 
Ariſt. Eth. 


 *[{þ, 26, 


M>-n to turn their Backs. 
thought they had the better, in regard they had main- 
tained Fight for five Hours together, in a place of 
diſadvantage and with an unequal Multitude ; that 
they aſcended-up the Hill with their Swords drawn, 
and compelled their Adverſaries to turn their Backs, 
and to retreat into the Town, maugre the diſadvan- 
tage of the Place. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


N this dire&tion which Ceſar gave, to take the 
4 little Hill berween Ilerda and Afranins's Camp, 
we may, obſerve the danger depending upon the 
miſchieving of an Action. For the failing of a 
purpoſe in ſeeking to obtain that which would 
prove of great advantage, doth oftentimes draw 
Men into as great inconveniences. And as the 
end in every deſign prerendeth gain, ſo the means 
thereof do give way to hazard : From whence it 
conſequently followeth, that ſuch as are imployed 
in execution, had need to uſe all endeayour, nor 
to fallifie the grounds of good directions, by neg- 
ligent or inconfiderate Carriage ; bur rather to 
make good any want or defect, by ſerious and 
wary proſecution of rhe ſame. 

And the rather, for rhar ir ſpecially concerneth 
their good that have rhe charge and handling of 
commands : For they firſt are like to-tcel the ſmarr 

of any errour committed therein ; or otherwiſe, 
Omnis Laus tO have the honour of any forrunate ſucceſs, for- 
virtwtis in aſmuch as Verrue hath all her praiſe from Action. 
«tone cmſ. Concerning the uſe of running, we are to un- 
derſtand rhat the Romans ( amongſt other their 


exerciſes of Arms ) had ſpecial practice of this, - 


rib. 1, cap.s. 2$ available in four reſpects, according as Vege- 
The uſe of run» £7115 hath noted. Firſt, ro the end they might charge 
ning. the Enemy with greater Force and Violence. - Se- 
condly, rhat they might poſſeſs themſelves with 
ſpeed; of Places of advantage. Thirdly, thar they 
might readily difcover, as ſhould be found 
expedient upon all occaſions. And Laftly, ro 
proſecute a flying Enemy ro better purpoſe and ef- 
mdapace fect And this, as Seneca fairh, they practiſed 
decurrit, fine In peace ; thar being accuſtomed to needleſs La- 
wo Hite, & bour, they might be able to diſcharge neceſſary 
CR fe duties, And * Livy, amongſt rhe military ex- 
« (»ſſi-erene- Erciſes uſed by Scipio, to fit his Men for thoſe glo- 
refario poſit. rious Exploits which he afterwardsarchieved, faith; 
wap 3 Thar the firſt day, the Legions ran four Miles in 
| Arms. And Suetonius affirmeth, that Nero, 
having appointed a Race for the Prztorian Co- 
horts, carried a Targerlifred up before them'wirh 
his own hand. And that Galba did more admi- 
rably ; for being ſured of purpoſe ro make him- 
ſelf eminent, he directed a Field-race with a Tar- 
ger, himſelf running as faſt as the Emperor's Cha- 

riot, for twenty Mules together. 


Miles in 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


"Fx ſecond thing to be noted in rheſe ſpecial- 
T tries, is, the bold Enterprize of Ceſar's Men, 
in charging the Enemy with their Swords drawn, 
againſt rhe Hill ; whereby making them to give 
back, they had an eafie and ſafe retreax from the 
danger wherein they were engaged. - Whereby 
Medici leviter we may obſerve, thar difficulties of Extrenury are 
Frente: (e- never better cleared, than by adventurous and 
yavioityy deſperare undertakings : According to the condi- 
«wen morbis, tion of Diſeaſes and Diſtemperarures of the Body, 
CG which being light and eafie, are cured with mild 
cpites adhibe. and eafie Potions ; bur being grievous and doubt- 
re cogwntur, fl, do require ſharp and ſtrong remedies.. Which 


Fort aik doth alſo in like manner appear throughout the 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


Finht ; and in the firſt Encounter, compelled our | 
Our Men in like manner - 


| 
* 


whole courſe of Nature, and particularly 'in 
Weights : For as ponderous and heavy Bodies are : 
not moved bur with a Counterpoiſe of greater 
Force ; no more can Extremities of hazard be a- 
voided, bur by like perilous Enforcements. 

And hence growerh the difference. between true 

Valour and fool-hardy raſhneſs ; being burtone and 
the ſame thing, if they were not diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſubject wherein they are ſhewed. For to run 
headlong into ſtrange adventures, upon no juſt 
occaſion, were to ſhew morelevirty than diſcretion : 
And again, to uſe the like boldneſs in caſes of ex- 
tremiry, deſerveth the opinion of vertuous Endea- 
your. As is well obſerved by Homer, in the Per- ;,9.6. 
ſon of Hefor, perſwading the Trojans that fled a- 
way, to ſtand and make a head againſt the Greci- 
ans ; This is the Time, {ſaith he, conſidering the 
danger wherein we are, to uſe that vowels and 
Courage which we boaſt of. 

And accordingly, Diomedes cenſured; Glau- 
cus in the ſame place, for offering himſelf to the 
Fury of the Grecians ; Either thou art ſome God, 
ſaith he, or elſe bur a loſt and forlorn Man. 
Which may ſerve to learn us the true uſe of Cou- 
rage ; thar ordinarily is never more ſhewed than 
in miſemployment. 


The Third OBSERV ATION. 


| Have already, in the Obſervations of the ſe- 
cond Commentary of the Wars of Gala, diſ- 1, jars ef « 
courſed particularly of the Parrs of a Legion : Legion. 
Where it appeareth, that in Ceſar's time a Le- 

gion conſiſted of five thouſand Men, or therea- 

bouts : and according to the ſufficiency and expe- 

rience of the Soldiers, was divided into three 

parts. The firſt and meaneſt of ſuch as followed 

an Enſign, were called Haſtatz ; the ſecond, Prin- 

cipes ; and the third and chief ſort, Triarii : And 
according to this divifion, had their place and 
precedency 1n the Army. 

Again, each of theſe rhree kinds was divided 
into ren Companies, which they called Maniples ; 
and every Maniple was ſubdivided into rwo Cen- 
ruties or Orders; and in every Order there was 
a Centurion or Captain. Theſe Orders were di- 
ſtinguithed by the numbers of the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and ſo conſequently unto the tenth Orders, 
which were the laſt and loweſt of each of theſe 
three kinds. So that this Q. Fulginius, here 
mentioned, was Centurion of rhe firſt and Prime 
Order of the Haſtati : And T. Czcilius Centurion 
of the firſt Order of the Triari7, which hy excel- 
lency was called Primipilus, or the Leader of the 
firſt Company of a Legion. 

Now concerning their imbatrelling, we are to 
note, thar according to this former diviſion of 
Haſtati, Principes, and Triaris, upon occaſion 
of Fight, they made a Triple Barrel, one ſtanding 
in Front to another ; which we call the Vant-guard 
Battel, and Rere-ward. Whereof the Haſtars 
were called Anteſignani : Not for thar they had Anteſignani 
no Enfigns of their own, for every Maniple 
had an Enſign ; bur becauſe they ſtood imbartel- 
led before rhe Eagle, and other the chief Enfigns 
of the Legion, To which. purpoſe is that of ,. 
Livy, Pugna orta eſt, non lla ordinata per Ha- LS 25 
flatos, Principeſque & Triarios, nee ut pro Signis 
Anteſignanus, poſt Signa alia pi naret. Aces : 

The Fight began, not a regular Fight by Haſtats, 
Principes and Triarii, nor. in that. Order thar 
the Antefignanz fought before the Enfigns,.and 
another Barrel behind rhe Enfigns. .. And again ; £4. 9. 
Cadunt Anteſignant : Et ne nudentur Pro RT 
bus Signa, fit ex ſecunda prama Acies : Fhe Ante- 
ſiguanz were cut down : So. that leſt the Enſigns 

Ft 3 ſhould 


Czxſar. 


Cinga rapi- 
dus magis 
quam mag- 
pus, 


Obſervations upon CxSaR'sS 


ſhould be left naked of defendants, the ſecond 
Battel was: made' the firſt. Whereby it appear- 
eth that. moſt! of the chiefeſt Enſfigns were with 
the Principes, which were called Subfignani, - as 
the Triaru Poſtfignanr. | 5b 
Amongſt other Benefits of theſe fo particu- 
lar divifions - of an Army , that 1s nor the 
leaſt which-is noted by Thucyaides, Ut juſſa Im- 
peratoris brevi ſpacio ad ſingulos Milites deferrs 
poſſent ; the Commands of the General are 


chereby ſuddenly tranſmitted to every particular 
Soldier. 


* ad. 


CH AP. XVIL 


mar oo _——_—_——_—_ 4 


Ceſar broughr into great extremity by overflow- 
ing of rwo Rivers. 


| He Enemy fortified the Mount for which 
they contended, with great and ſtrong 
- Works, and there put a Garriſon. In the 
ſpace of thoſe two Days that theſe things 
were in doing, there fell out upon a ſudden a great 
Inconvenience, for ſuch a Tempeſt happened, that 
the like Waters were never f, 9-4 in thoſe Places. 
And further beſides, the Snow came down ſo abun- 
dantly from the Hills, that it overflowed the Banks of 
the River ; and in one day brake down both the 
Bridges which Fabius had made : And thereby 
brought .Cxſar into great extremity. For as it is 
formerly related, the Camp lay between two Rivers, 
Sicoris and Cinga ; and within thirty Miles nei- 
ther of theſe Rivers were paſſable, ſo that all the 
Army were of neceſſity couped up i that ſtraightneſs : 
Neither could the Cities which had formerly ranged 
themſelves with Czſar's Party, furniſh any ſupplies 
of Vieual and Proviſion ; nor ſuch of the Army as 
had gone far for Forage, being hindered by the Ri- 
vers, could return to the Camp ; nor yet the great 
Convoys and- Reinforcements, coming to him out of 1- 
taly and Gallia, could get to the Camp. 

The time of Year was very hard ; for there was 
neither old Corn left of their Winter' Proviſions, 
nor that on the Ground was as yet ripe. The Cities 
and Towns near about were all emptied : For A- 
franius before Czſar's cnn had cauſed all the 
Corn to be brought into llerda ; and that which 
remained, was fince Cxfar's coming all ſpent. And 
for Cattel ( which might have relieved thrs neceſſity ) 
by reaſon of the War, they were removed by the bor- 
dering Towns, and carried farther off, Such as were 
gone out go Forage, and to ſeek Corn, were by the 
l:oht-armed Portugals, and the Buckler-bearers of 
the hither Spain, much troubled and moleſted : For 
theſe Men could eafily paſs the River, foraſmuch as 
none of them uſed to go to War, without Bladders for 
that purpoſe. On the contrary part, Afranius aboun- 
ded with all neceſſary Proviſions : Great Quantity of 
Corn was formerly provided and ſtored 'P, much was 
brought im from all the Provinces round about, - there 
was alſo great plenty of Forage in his Camp : For 
the Bridge at llerda afforded means of all theſe things 
without danger, and the Country beyond the River 
was whole and untouched, which Caſar could not 
come unto by any means. The Waters continued for 
many Days together. Caeſar uſed all means to re- 
edifie the Bridges ; but neither the ſwelling of the 
River would permit him, nor yet the Cohorts of the 
Enemy, placed on the Banks of the other ſide, ſuffer 
him to go forwards with it : Which they might eaſi- 
ly hinder; both in regard of the nature of the River 
and the greatneſs f the Water, as alſo for that 
they might eaſily caſt their Weapons from along” the 
Bank, unto one place or Point Whereby it was very 
hard; at one and the ſame time ( the River running ſo 


violently as it did ) to do the Work, and to 
ſun the Weapons. | 


The Firſk O BSERV ATION. 


| he + we may. obſerve, that the ftrengrh of a 
Multirude 1s not privileged from ſuch caſu- 
alries as betide the weakneſſes of particular 
Perſons ; bur doth oftentimes undergo -extremi- 
ties, which can neither by Providence be pre- 
vented, nor removed by induſtry : and Are fach 
as proceed not from the endeayour of the Enemy, 

bur our of rhe circumſtances of time and place ; 

regether with ſuch accidents as are interlaced 

with the ſame. In reſpect whereof it was, that 
Cambyſes told Cyrus, that in the courſe of War ,,, **. 
he ſhould meer with ſome occaſions, wherein he 4; no 7g. 
was not to labour and contend with Men, bur ve/us homing 
with chances and things ; which were nor to be [7-0 # 
overcome with leſs difficulty than an Enemy ; and 7auu: )-< 
are the more dangerous, acccrding as they give ſuperore per. 
way to ſcarcity and want of Victual. For as it is = nv gy 
ſaid in the ſame place ; Scis brevi finem habi- s 


Lib. 1.de Inſt, 
turgm Imperium fi Commeatu Exercitus careat : Cyti. 

Y 

your Empire can be bur ſhort-lived. 


know that if your Army be once ſtarved, 

Theremedies whereof are firſt, Patience : Which 

IS as requiſite in a Soldier, as either Courage or 

any other Ability ; and in ſuch caſes keeperh an 

Army from diſcontentment and diſorder, until 

means. of better fortune. And ſecondly, Good 
Endeayour, which availerh munch in ſuch Chances ; Diligentia 


the effect whereof will appear by that which Caſar 921i: retay 


: ® [ . 
wrought, to redeem his Army from rheſe Incon- |, 9 
veniences. 


Sunt gue- 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


FOncerning that which is here noted of the 
Spaniards, that made nothing of paſſing a : 
River with the help of Bladders, which the Ro- Bladder: »fed 
mans were readier to wonder as than to imitate ; 7 regs we 
it is obſerved, rhar as People exquiſitely faſhioned ;ng over 
ro a civil Life, by a firm and ſettled Policy of Rivers. 
Government, are firm and real in the whole courſe 
of their proceedings, and accordingly do ſhew 
rheir punctuality, as well in their ſolemniries and 
rivate Carriages, as in their magnificent and, ſtate- 
y Buildings. So on the other ſide, barbarous and 
rude Nations, that live under general and flighr 
Laws, are as light and rude in their Actions; as 
amongſt other things, may appear in that rhe 
Spaniards thought it no ſcorn to uſe the help of 
Bladders in paſſing over a River, as a device co- 
ming next to hand ; which the People of a wiſe 
and potent State would nor have done, but by a 
{ure and ſubſtanrial Bridge. 
The uſe 'of which Bladders, as it hath been an- 
cient amongſt People cf thar Nature, ſo ir is conti- 
nued in the ſame manner by the Salvages inhabiting 
Greenland, and the North Parts of America ; 
as appeareth by Diſcoveries made of late by the 
Moſcovy Merchants, about the North-Weſt Paſ- 
ſage : From whence ſuch as are imployed in thoſe 
Voyages, have broughr great and large Bladders or 
Baggs, made of Seal-kins, ingeniouſly deviſed to 
be filled and blowed with Wind, and tied behind 
at their Girdle, and at their Coller, to help theme 
ſelves in ſwimming. And after rhe ſame eafie fa- 
ſhion, - the Indians of Peru, as Foſephus Acoſta 1;, 6. 
writeth ( inſtead of Wood and Stone ) madetheir Cap. 14: 
Bridges over great Rivers of plaited Reeds, which 
they faſtened to the Banks an each fide with ſtakes : 
or otherwiſe with Bundles of Straw and Weeds, by 
which: Men and Beaſts ( if thete be any credit in 
his Story) paſs over with eaſe. gay as 
when 
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Ceſar. 


fam Comes 


ſemper mag- fe 
nerum prima 
malorum,Sz- 


when the ancient Greeks would note a Man of ex- 
tream inſufficiency, they would ſay, he could nei- 
ther read nor ſwim : So Ceſar ſeemed of the ſame 
opinion, by commending the Skill of \wimming, 
as a thing of much conſequence in the uſe of Arms. 
Whereof he made good experience in Egypt : 
Where he caſt himſelf into a ſmall Boar, for his 
better Safety ; and finding it over-charged, and 
ready to ſink, he leapt into the Sea, and ſwam to 
his Fleer, which was two hundred paces off, hold- 
ing certain Papers in his oe above the Wa- 


ter, and trailing his coat df Arms in his Teeth, 
thar it mighr nor be left ro the Enemy. 


\ 


TY] 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Afranius marcheth with three Legions, to cut off 
Army. 


T was told Afranius of great Troops and Con-' 
voys that were coming to Cxſar, but were 
hindered by the Waters, and abode there_ by 
the River's fide : For thither were came 

Archers out of Ruthenia, and Horſemen out 
of Gallia, with with many Carres and Carriages, 
according to the Cuſtom of the Gauls. There 
were beſides of all ſorts, about fix thouſand Men, 
with their Servants and Attendants ; but without 
Order or any known Command : For every Man 
was at his own Liberty, travelling the Country with=- 
out Fear, according to the former Freedom and 
Safety of the Ways. There were likewiſe many 
Young Men of good rank, Senators Sons, and Knights 
of Rome ; beſides Embaſſadors from ſundry States 
and divers of Czlar's Legates. All theſe were kept 
back by the River. 

Afranius went out in the Night time with three 
Legions, and all his Horſe, to cut off this Party ; 
and ſending his Cavalry before, ſet upon them una- 
wares. Howbeit, the Cavalry of the Gauls put 
themſelves ſpeedily in order, and buckled with them. 


And as long as it ſtood upon indifferent rerms, they 


being but a few, did withſtand a great number of 
the Enemy : But as ſoon as they diſcovered the En- 


figns of the Legions coming towards them, ſome few 


of them being ſlain, the reſt betook, themſelves to the 
next Hills. : 
This ſmall time of Encounter was of great con= 
equence for the ſafety of our Men : For by this means 
they had opportunity to take the upper ground. There 


n Fames ad]. Were loſt that day two hundred Archers, a few Horſe- 
eat: Nullog; men, and no great number of the Soldiers Boys, 


obſefſus ab 
Hoſte Miles 
eger, roto 
cenſu non 
prodigus e- 
mt Exiguam 
em. 
Lucan, 1. 4, 


together with the Baggage Viftuals by reaſon of 
all theſe things waxed very dear, as well in regard 
of the preſent want, as alſo for fear of future Penu- 
ry, as commonly it happeneth in ſuch caſes ; 
inſomuch as a Buſhel of Com was worth fifty 
Pencg. Whereby the Soldiers grew weak for want of 
Suſtenance ; and the Inconventences thereof dai- 
ly more and more increaſed. For ſo great was the 
alteration which happened in a few days, that our 
Men were much affiited with the extream want of 
all neceſſary Proviſions : Whereas they on the other 
fide, having all things in abundance, were held for 
Viftors. Czar ſent unto thoſe States which were 
of his Party, and mmſtead of Corn, gave them order 
to furniſh him with Cattel ; difmelfed Soldiers Boys 
and ſent them to Towns farther off ; relieving the 
preſent ſcarcity by all the means he could. 

Afranius and Perreius, topether with their Friends 
enlarged theſe things in their Letters to Rome : 
Rumour and report added much hereunto ; as that 
the War was even almoſt at an end. Theſe Meſſen- 
gers and Letters being come to Rome, there was 
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great concourſe from all: Parts to Afranius's Houſe, 

much congratulation and rejoycing for theſe things : 

And thereupon many went out of Italy to Pompey, 

ſome to be the firſt Meſſengers of the News ; others, 

that they might not ſeem to expe# the event of the 

Var, and ſo prove the laſt that came to that Party. 

When the matter was brought to theſe difficulties 

and extremities, and all the Ways were kept by Afra- 

nius's Soldiers and Horſemen, and no Bridges could 

be made ; Cxſar gave order to the Soldiers, to make. ; 

ſuch. * Boats and Barks as he had in former Tears * Primi 

taught them the uſe of in the War of Britain : The = 
Keels whereof were made of light ſtuff, and ſmall vimine yar- 
Timber, and the. upper parts made with Wicker: and vam T<ximus 
covored with Hides. Which being finiſhed, he laded "Prim, 


7 : l . 1 Cxl0q; indu- 
them upon Carres, and carried them in the Night t juvenco, 


Jome twenty two miles from the Camp. And in thoſe VeRQoris ya- 
Barks tranſporting his Soldiers over the River, upon a 
a Party. The Scarciry of Vidctual in Ceſar's ſudden he poſſeſt himſelf of a little Hill, which lay 


nens tumit- 
dum ſupere- 
natat amnem- 
near unto the Water ſide : Which Hill he ſpeedily for- Lucan, 1. 4. 
tifyed, before the Enemy had notice thereof. After= 
wards he brought ever a Legion to that Place, and 
made a Bridge from fide to ſide in two days 
ſpace : And ſo the Convoys, which had gone forth for 
Proviſions and Forage, returned back.in ſafety ; wheres - 
by he began FO ſettle a courſe for Proviſion of Corn. 

The ſame day he paſſed over the River a great part 


of his Cavalry, who falling unlocked for upon the For 


ragers ( ſcattered here and there without fear or ſuſ 
picion ) cut off a great number of Men and Cattel. 
FF hereupon the Enemy ſending certain Spaniſh Troops, 
bearing little round Bucklers, to ſecond and 1elicve the 
Foragers, they divided themſelves of purpoſe into two 
Parts ; the one to keep and defend the Booty which 
they had got, and the other to reſiſt and beat back 
the Forces ſent to charge them. One of our Cohorts, 
which had eaſily run out before the Army, was inter- 
cepted and cut off : The reſt retitrned by the Bridge 
into the Camp in ſafety with a great Booty. 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


THe Rutheni inhabited thar parr of Provence Rutheni. 
where Rhodes now ſtandeth : Amongſt whom > ary ed 
Czſar had ordinarily a Legion or two in GatTi- |arioe y 
ſon, for the better keeping of the Country in obe- Rutheni, | 
dience, being a ſtout and Warlike People, and ©} 7: 
uſing Archery, as appeareth in this place. Which 
howlſoever the courle of time hath broughr into 
utter contempt, yet ler us not {corn to take norice, 
that anciently it hath been uſed by ſuch as perfor- 
med the greateſt feats of Arms : For Hercules 
had bur two ſorts of Weapons to atchieve Labours 
of ſo much variery ; a Club for ſuch Monſters as 
would conteſt with his Valour, and Bow and Ar- : 
rows for others that kept farther off And in the Stymphali: 
old War of Troy (if Homer may be believed ) * oa 2 
Pindarus Duke of Lycia, having a Stable of Pte 69 fo 
gallant Courſers, left rhem all at home, left he 
ſhould nor find means at Troy to give them their 
ordinary keeping ; and came on foot with his 
Bow and Arrows, with ſuch reputation of his deeds 
of Arms, that neas ſought him our in a con- 
flict to reſiſt the rage and extream preſſures of 
Diomedes. And on the contrary part, Teucer Tiad. Lib. 7; 
relieved the diſtrefſed Grecians from a hot and 
deſperate purſuit, by ſlaying with his Bow eigh 
valiant Trojans before he ſtirred his foot. 

Concerning the uſe of which Weapon, howſo- 
ever it may ſeem ridiculous ( tb ſuch as under- 
ſtand nothing bur the courſe of the preſent age ) rg 
recall the long Bow to the ſervice of a Bartel; yer 
they. may temember, that the Grey=Gooſe wing 
gave our Forefathers ſueh advantage, that rhey 
wrought Wonders amongſt all Narions for 
deed of Arms : Whick we ſhould. imitate wirk 
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as much hope of ſucceſs, if we could handle our 
Bows in any meaſure as they did. Of this I have 
already formerly treated. 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


with 19 cn0ncs TE is a ſaying as true asit is old, that an ill ha 

_ cometh not alone, bur is always attended wit 
ſuch conſequents as will inforce other inconveni- 
ences ; as may be obſerved by this extremity here 
mentioned. For the miſchief was not bounded 
with the affliction which Cz/ar ſuffered for want 
of needful proviſion, notwithſtanding the weight 
was ſech as could not be born by ordinary pa- 
rience : Bur the Enemy inlarged it to his further 
advantage, vaunting of it as a helpleſs remedy, 
and making out diſpatches ro ſend Victory ro 
Rome. Which gave him yer further prejudice in 
the opinon of the World ; and made thoſe his 
Enemies, that formerly ſhewed no diſlike of his 
proceedings. And thus every ill chance hath a 
rail of many other misfortunes ; which if either 
providence or endeavour may prevent, it ſhall 
much import a Commander to avoid them. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


A® Neceflity maketh Men conſtant in their ſuf- 
Neceſſitas ferings, {o Cuſtom giveth eaſineſs and means 
ne ol of deliverance : according as may appear by this 
exdo facile, diretion of Ceſar, which was wholly drawn from 
Sen. derran- former experience. For firſt the Boats here pre- 
qull. caP- 19: {.,5bed, were ſuch as he uſed in the War of Bri- 
tany : and as far as may be gathered out of the 
former Commentaries, were thoſe he commanded 
to be built for his ſecond Journey : which he 
would now imitarte in regard of the flatneſs of their 
bottoms, and not otherwiſe. For it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, thar rhoſe Barks were covered with Skins ; 
unleſs peradventure he uſed ſome ſuch as rheſe upon 
occaſion in that War, nor expreſſed in the Story. 

Herodotus in his Clio, deſcriberh the like ; The 
Boars (ſaith he) which come from Babylon, down 
the River Euphrates, are made by the Herdſmen 
of Armenia, of lighr Timber, in a round faſhion, 
without Beak or Poup, and are covered with Skin, 
the hairy fide inward ; and in theſe they take 
their paſſage. Such as Fiſh for Salmon in the Ri- 
ver Severne, uſe the like Boats in all reſpects, 
which they call Corracles of Corium ; being all co- 
vered with Horſe-skins Tanned. 

Secondly, rhe means he uſed to paſs over with- 
out impeachment from the Enemy , by carrying 
thoſe Boats in the Night-time up the River to a 

lace of ſecurity, was ſuch, the like whereof he 

ad formerly practiſed in Gallza, to paſs the River 
Loire, being then guarded on the other fide by rhe 
Enemy. Whereby we ſee how much uſe and con- 
tinuance doth inable Men, beyond others of ſmaller 
experience : According to that, Dies Diem docet, 
One day teacherh another ; or, Older and wiſer. 


Lb. 5. 


Corracles. 


CHAP. XIX. 
The Maſſlians encounter with Brutus at Sea, and 
are beaten. 


Colar, Hile theſe things were done at Ilerda, 
the Maſſilians (by the direftion of 
L. Domirius) rigged and ſet ous 17 


Galles, m_ 11 were _— 5 be= 

ides many lefſer Veſſels which went along with them, 

- make bs = _ the greater for the aſtoniſh= 
ment of the Enemy. In theſe they put a great num- 
ber of Archers, and many Albicks, of whom we have 
formerly made mention ; encouraging them both by 
rewards and promiſes. Domitius required certain 


Obſervations upon Cnsar's 


Ships for himſelf, and them he filled with Shepherds 
and Countrymen, which he had broupht thither with 
him. The Navy being thus furniſhed ſet forward 
with great confidence towards our Shipping, whereof 
D. Brutus was Admiral, and lay at Anchor at an 
Iſland right over-againſt Marſeilles. Brutus was 
far infertour to the Enemy in Shipping ; but Cxſar 
having pick'd the chiefeft and valianteſt Men out of 
all the Legions, as well of the Anteſignani as Cen- 
turions, put them aboard the Fleet, they themſelves 
requiring to be imployed in that ſervice, Theſe Men 
had prepared Hooks and Graples of Iron, and had 
likewiſe furniſhed themſelves with many Piles and 
Darts, and other ſorts of Weapons ; and underſtan- 
ding of the Enemies coming, put to Sea, and encoun- 
tred with the Maſfilians. They fought on either ſide 
very valiantly and fiercely: Neither were the Albicks 
much inferiour to our Men in Proweſs, being rough 
mountainous People, exerciſed in Arms, and having 


a little before fallen off from the Maſlilians, - did 


now remember the late Contratt and League they had 


made with them. The Shepherds, in like manner 
(a rude and untamed kind of People, ſtirred up with 
hope of liberty,) did flrive to ſhew their Valour in 
the preſence of their Maſter. | 
The Maſlilians (truſting to the nimbleneſs of their 
Shipping, and in the skill and dexterity of their Pi- 
lots, did fruſtrate (in a deluding manner ) the Shock 
of our Ships, when they came violently to ſlemm them. 
And foraſmuch as they had Sea-room enongh, they 
drew out their Navy at length, to compaſs and incloſe 
our Men about : And ſometimes they would ſingle 
out one of our Ships, and ſet upon them with 
divers of theirs together, or wipe off a fide of their 
Oars in their paſſage along by them. 
en they came to deal at hand (leaving aſide the 
Art and Skill of the Pilots) they took themſelves to 
the ſtoutneſs and valour of the Highlanders. Our 
Men were fain to uſe worſe Oar-men, and more un- 
Skelful Pilots ; who being lately taken out of Ships 
of burden, did not well know the true names of the 
Tackling, and were much troubled with the heavineſs 
and ſluggiſhneſs of the Shipping ; which being made 
:n- hafte of unſcaſoned Timber, was not ſo nimble or 
ready for uſe. But as the matter came to handy- 
blows, every ſingle Ship willingly undertake two at 
once ; and having prappled with either of * them, 
fought on each ſide, entring valiantly the Enemies 
Ships, killing a great number of the Hiphlanders 
and Shepherds. Part of the Ships they ſunk, ſome 
they took, with the Men, and the reſt they beat back 
into the Haven, That day the Maſffilians loſt nine 
Ships, with thoſe that were taken. This news was 


brought to Cxſar at Ilerda. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


[| Have formerly obſerved the manner of their 


Sea-fighr, conſiſting of three parts. The firſt 5*-/##- 


was, their nimble and skilful managing of their 
vSEivs, either forcibly ro affaulr, or to ſhun and bear 
off, as mighr fall for their beſt advantage : where- 
in the Maſſi/zans, by reaſon of the skilfulneſs of 
their Pilots, had great confidence. The ſecond 
was, their Fight Eee they came to Grappling, 
as well with great Engines, ſuch as were their 
Baliſte and Catapulte, caſting Stones and Logs of 
Wood one againſt another, as alſo with Slings, 
Arrows and Darts; reſembling our grear Arrillery, 
and ſmall Shor : For which purpoſe, their Ships 
were built with Fore-caſtles and 'Turrers, and 0- 
ther advantages of height, for their caſting-wea- 
pons. 'The third was, their grappling and forcible 
entry; Wherein, foraſmuch as the matter 
was referred to the arbitrement of Valour, the 
Legionary Soldiers carried the cauſe. Whence 


we 


Lib, 


|. 


we may obſerve, that their Legions were the 
Nurſeries of their Valiant and Worthy Men, as 
well for the. Sea as the Land ; being fitted by 
the diſcipline of their Military exerciſes, ro un- 
derrake any ſervice ſubject to humane induſtry ; 
whereof they gave an account worthy the School 
wherein they were inſtructed. | ; 

Neither is it ſeen ar any time, bur that ſuch 
Kingdoms as take care to train up*their Meri 
in Academies of verruons Activity, do always 


keep their Honour at a high price ; afferding at fr 


all rimes Men of abſolute and complear carriage, 
borh for deſign and performance. , 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


I Have a little before ſhewed out of Livy, that 
L the Anteſignanz were ordinarily taken for the 
Haſtati ; which being the eaſieſt ſort of Soldiers, 
according to the general divifion of a Legion, 
doth ſeem to contradict rhe paſſage in this Chapter, 
Sed delettos ex omnibus legionibus fortiſſimos wviros 
Anteſignanos, Centuriones Ceſar ei oh. attribue- 
rat ; But Ceſar having pickt rhe valianteſt of 
the Anteſignani out of all the Legions, put them 
into this Fleet as Centurions. For the better 
clearing whereof, we are ro -note, that as the 
Haſtati, or firſt Battel of a Legion, were gene- 
rally raken for the Anteſignanz (as ſtanding be- 
fore the Eagle and other the chiefeft Enſigns, 
which were always amongſt the Principes or ſe- 
cond Bartel ;) ſo every Maniple having an Enſign 
in the midſt of rhe Troop, the Soldiers thar ſtood 
in front before the Enfign were likewiſe called 
Anteſignani, and were the beſt Soldiers in the 
Company : For the Centurion, ſtanding always in 
the head of the Troop, was accompanied with the 
valianteſt and worthieſt Men ; the reſt filling up 
the Rear, conſorted with the Lieutenant, who 
thereupon was called Tergi-dufor. 

Whence we may admire the temperature and 
diſpoſition of a Roman Army ; being firſt general- 
ly divided into three Battels ; whereof the meaneſt 
were in the Vanguard, ro make trial of their 
ſtrength, and to ſpend the hear of rheir young 
blood in the firſt affront of an Enemy : The Vete- 
7ani, or old Soldiers, being left in the Rereward, 
to repair any loſs, which either force or caſualty 
ſhould caſt upon their Leaders. And again, to 
counterpoiſe themſelves, in ſuch a manner as the 
weakeſt might nor always go to the Wall, their 
private Companies were ſo ordered, thar the beſt 
Men were always in front. Whereby they made 
ſuch an exquiſite temper, as kept every part of the 
Army in their full ſtrengrh. 


_—_—_ 


CHAP, XX. 

Upon the making of the Bridge art Ierda, rhe Ene- 
my reſolverth to transferr the War into Celtiberia, 
Pon Cxſar's making of his Bridge, For- 
tune ſuddenly changed. The Enemy fear- 
ing the Courage and Valour of our Ca- 
valry, did not ſo freely range abroad as 
they had wont to do; ſometimes ſecking Forage 
within a ſmall diſtance of the Camp, to the end 
they might find a ſafe and eaſie retreat if occa- 
fion required ; ſometimes fetching a great compaſs 
about, to avoid the guards and ſtations of — our 
Horſemen. And if they had received but the leaſt 
check, or had but deſcried the Cavalry afar off, they 

would have caſt down their burdens, and fled away. 


At laſt they omitted Foraging for many days 
togerher , and (which was never uſed by any 
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Nation) ſent out to ſeek it in the Night. In 
the mean time thoſe of Oſca and Calaguris, 
being in League together, ſent Embaſſadors to 
Czlar, with offer of their ſervice, in ſuch ſort as 
he ſhould pleaſe to command it. Within a few 
days the "Tarraconenſes, Lacetani, and Auſertani, 
together with the Tllurgavonenſes, which border up- 
on the River Ebrus, followed after. Of all theſe 
he deſired ſupplies of Corn and Proviſion : which 
they promiſed to furniſh ; and accordingly got Horſes 
om all quarters, and brought Grain into the Camp. 
In like manner, the Regiment of the Tilurgavo- 
nenles, underſtanding the reſolution of their State, 
left the Enemy, and came unto him with their Colours : 
and ſuddenly a preat alteration of things appeared. 
The Bridge being perfefted, froe great Cuties 
and States Sets come in unto him, a courſe ſct- 
tled for proviſion of Corn, and the rumour blown 
over of the ſuccours and Legions, which Pompey 
was ſaid to come withal by the way of Mauritania ; 
many other Towns farther off revolted from Afra- 
nius, and clave to Czxſar's party. | 
The Enemy being much affrighted and abaſhed 
at theſe things, Czar (to avoid the great circuit 
by which he continually ſent his Horſemen about 
by the Bridge) having got a convenient place, re- 
ſolved to make many Trenches of thirty foot in 
breadth, by which he might drain ſome part of 
the River Sicoris, and make it paſſable by a Foord. 
Theſe Trenches heing almoſt made, Afranius and 
Petreius did thereupon conceive a great fear, leſt 
they ſhould be cut off altogether from Vietual and 
Forage , foraſmuch as Cxſar was very ſtrong in 
Horſe ; and therefore they determined to leave that 
place, and transferr the War into Celtiberia, be- 
ing the rather thereunto induced, for that of thoſe 
two contrary Faftions, which in the former War 
had ſtood for L. Sertorius, ſuch Cities as were 
ſubdued by. Pompey, did yet ſtand in aw of hx 
Name and Authority : And ſuch as from the be- 
ginning had continued firm unto him, did intire- 
ly love him, for the great benefits they had re- 
ceived from him ; amongſt whom Czlar's name was 
not known. There they expefed great ſuccours both 
of Horſe and Foot, and made no doubt but to keep 
the War on foot until Winter. 
Thi Advice being agreed upon, they gave order 
to take up all the Boats that were on the River 
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Oſca. 


Calaguris. 


Iberus, and to bring them to Octogeſa, a Town gage; 


ſeated upon Tberus, twenty miles from the Camp. 
There they commanded. a Bridge of Boats to C 
made ; and tranſporting two Legions over Sicoris. 
Fortified their Camp with a Rampier of twelve 


Foot in height. Which being known by the Scouts, 


Czxſar, by the extream labour of the Soldiers, con- 
tinued day and night in turning the courſe of the 
Water : And at length brought the matter to that 
paſs, that the Horſemen (with ſome difficulty) durſt 
adventure over ; but the Foot Troops, having no- 
thing above the Water but their Heads, were fo 
hindred as well by the depth of the River, as the ſwift- 
neſs of the ſtream, that they could not well pet over. 
Notwithſtanding at the ſame inſtant of time, news 
was brought of the making of the Bridge over the Ri- 
ver Iberus, and a Foord was found in the River Sicoris. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Pit concerning the places here mentioned, rhe 


Reader may take norice that Ilerda (now yes. 


known by the name of Ler:da) ſtandeth upon rhe 
River Sicors, in the Province of Catalonia; and be- 
ing ſeared upon a Hill, is incloſed round with a 
Wall of hewen Srone,in a pleaſant and fertile Coun- 
try, both for Corn, Wine, Oil, and Fruit : as it is 
graphically deſcribed by Lucan ; 


Li 
Colle 


b. 4» 
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Oſfca. 
Victrix. 


Lib. 2. 


Calaguris. 


Lib. 7. cap. 6. 


Wives and Children ſerve them for Food ; and 


Obſervations upon Cxsan's 


Colle tumet modico, levique excrevit in altum 
Pingue ſolum tumulo, ſuper hunc fundata vetuſta 
Surgit Ilerda manu ; placidis prelabitur undis 
Heſperios, inter Sicoris non ultimus amnes : 
Saxeus ingenti quem pons amplettitur arcu, 
Hybernas paſſurus - aquas. = 


With a light riſing to a pretry heighr 

The rich ground (wells, on which by ancient 
hand 

Terda's plac'd : With gentle Waves flides by 

The Sicor/s, none of Spain's meaneſt Streams. 

O'er it a Bridge of Stone with noble Arch, 

Subject ro ſuffer by the Winter Floods. 


It was formerly an Univerſity, and ar all rimes 
famous for Salr Mears and Pickled Fiſh. Where- 
unto H7race alludeth,when he tells his Book, Thar 
although ir fell our that no Man would regard it, 


nevertheleſs it might ſerve at 1erda ro wrap Salt- 
Fiſh in. 


Aut fupies Uticam, aut unfus mitteris Tlerdam. 
Either ro UVt:ca thou'lt paſs, 
Or to 1erda in an Oily cale. 


Oſca, now called Huzſca, a Town likewiſe of 
Catalonia, in former time ſurnamied Vitrix, 
where Sertorius kept the Sons of the Grandees 
of Spain, as pledges of their Loyalty. under pre- 
rext of Learning the Gre:k and Latin Tongue, 
which he had there cauſed ro be taught, in form 
of an Academy. | 

In this Town his hap was to be ſlain by Per- 
penna, as Paterculus recordeth the: Story ; Tum 
M. Perpenna pretorius, 6 profcriptis,. generis clari- 
oris quam animi, Sertorium-inter \canam Mteſce 
interemit ; Romaniſque certam vittorzam, partibus 
fuis excidium, fivs turpiſſimam mortem, peſſims 
auftoravit facinore ; Then M. Perpenna a Prato- 
rian, one of rhe proſcribed Parry, of a more no- 
ble ſtock than Mind, flew Sertorius at 'MEroſea, as 
he was ar Supper ; occafioning by this 'wicked 
deed of his certain Victory to the Romans, ruine 
to his own Party, and a ſhameful death ro him- 
ſelf. Which Aro/ca is by all Men taken for this 
Oſca. 

The Inhabitants boaſt of noting 
day, than thar St. Laurence was a 

OWn. | 

Calaguris, now Calahorra, is ſeared upon a 
Hill on the Banks of Tberus ; the People whereof 
are famous for their conſtancy and faithfulneſs to 
their Commanders, and eſpecially. ro Sertorus : 
as appeareth by that of Valerius Maximus ; Quo 
perſeverantius interempti Sertorii cineribus, obſidi- 
onem Cn. Pompers fruſtrantes, fidem praſtarent ; 
quia nullum jam aliud -in urbe corum ſupererat 
animal , uxores ſuas, natoſque ad uſum nefarie 
dapis verterunt : Queque diutius armata juventus 
viſcera ſua viſceribus ſus 'aleret , infelices cada- 
verum reliquias ſalire non dubitavit. "Thar rhey 


-more at this 
itizen of their 


might demonſtrate their Fidelity to the Aſhes of - 


Sertorius,” to the very laſt, by detearting Pompey's 
Siege, in regard there was no live thing elſe lefc 
in the City, they moſt inhumanely made their 


thar rhoſe which were in Arms might ſo much 
the longer with their own Bowels feed their 
Bowels, they ſtuck nor to Salr up the pitiful re- 
mainders of the dead Carcaſſes. | . 

Nevertheleſs 4franius took them jn the end by 
continual Siege ; amongſt whom that Antiquiry 
of Bebricius 1s very remarkable, which is yer ex- 


' tant near to Logronno. 


DIIS. MANIBUS. 
Q. SER TORIL. 
ME. BEBRICIUS. CALAGURITANUS, 
DEVOUVLI. | 
ARBITRATVU:S.- 
RELIGIONEM. ESSE. 
-. --BR:O. $UBEAT DO. 
QUI OMNIA. | 
CUM. DIIS IMMORTALIBUS 
COMMUNIA HABEBAT. 
ME. INCOLUMEM. 
RETINERE. ANIMAM. 
VALE. VIATOR. QUI. HEC. LEGIS. 
ET. MEO. DISCE. EXEMPELO. 
FIDEM. SERVARE 
ITSAFLIUDUES 
ETIAM. MOR TUIS. PLACET. 
CORPORE. HUMANO. EXUTIS. 


In Englifh thus : To the Dii Manes ( or Divine 
Gheſt ) of Q. Sertorius, T Bebricius of Calaguris 
devote my ſelf ; ſuppoſing it a buſmeſs of Conſcience, 
he being gone, who had all things in common with 
the Immortal Gods, for me to ſeek to ſave my own 
Life. Farewel Traveller, who readeſt this, and learn 
of me to 'be faithful. Faithfulneſs is a thing pleas» 
ſeth even the Dead, when they have put off thetr 
Humane Bodies. © | 


In Memory of whoſe Fideliry, Auguſtus Ceſar 5... 
rook a Band of rheſe People for a Guard to his Agate. 
Perſon. In this Town was Qu:intilian the Rhe- Chor: Calagy 
rorician Born ; and being brought from thence to "900 
Rome in Nero's time, was the firſt that taught a 
publick School for Salary : as witnefſeth Saint 
Hierome ; Quintilianus ex Hiſpania Calaguritanus Ad Enſehi 
primus Rome publicam Scholam tenuit, & ſalario roman. 
coboneſtatus publico claruit. Quintilian a Spaniard 
of Calaguris firſt taughr a publick School at Rome, 
and had a ſtipend allowed him. | Ee, 

_  Celtiberia was the Country lying along the Ri- Cer, 
ver Therus, Inhabited by People coming our of 
Galtia Celtica: Whereupon Lucan faith, 

wom——nn= Profupique & gente vetuſta L. 4, 

Gallorum Celte, miſcentes nomen Iberis. 


Some Cel:ick Fugitives from Gallia came, 
And with th' Iber; made a compound name. 


Florus calleth them Hiſpanie Robur. And Va- Lb 2.c 17: 
lerius Maximus affirmeth, That they were al- -* *** 
ways glad of War, as being to end their Life in 
Happineſs and Honour ; and lamented their ill 


Fortune to die in their Beds, as a miſerable and 
ſhameful end. 


His pugna cecidiſſe decus, corpuſque cremari Sil. Ital. 
Tale nefas : Calo credunt, ſuperiſque referri, 6-3: 
Impaſtus carpat ſt membra jacentia vultur. 

To die in Fighr ( Rite. 


They count great Honour, know no Funeral 
Heav'n's theirs they rhink,and the celeſtial Sears, 
Whoſe ſcattered Limbs the Ravenous Vulture 


Eats. | 
Their Arms and Weapons were of ſingular Ra- ? 
rity : For befides the Water of B:/bo, which gave 
them an invincible Temper,-they had alſo a pecu- bo 
ltar faſhion of working them, as witnefſeth Dzo- Lib. 6.cop-9 


dorus Siculus ; hiding their Plates of Iron 1n the . 
Earth, until the worſt and weakeſt part were 

eaten out with Ruſt, and of that which remained, 

they made very hard Swords. 


The 


Lib, 1. 


The Szcond OBSERV ATION. 


He ſyuddain alterations of War are like the 
changings of Mens Minds upon ſmall acci- 
dents ; which are ſo forcible to ſhake our Reſo- 
lutions, as made a great Philoſopher to deſcribe a 


| Man by the property of mutabile Animal, or a 


changeable living Creature. And it is notably 
ſeen in this ; That Afranius, in the compaſs of a 
few days, triumphed art Czſar's Overthrow, and 
fled away for fear of his Power. Whence we 
may note the advantage coming to a Parry, when 
they ſhake off any eminent diftreſs : For as the 
extremity thereof threatnerh ruine and deſtructi- 
on, ſo the alteration bringeth with ir an opinion 
of Victory. . And ſurely, ſuch is the condition of 
all ſorrs of Miſery, that when the Storm is over, 
and the bitterneſs of the affliction allay'd, good 
Times come redoubled upon the Parients ; as 
though the viciſſirude of things did inforce con- 
trary effects. And therefore a Commander , 
knowing the advantage of ſuch an opportunity, 
muſt endeavour to improve the ſame, as may beſt 
ſerve to a ſpeedy end. 


A———E—_—_ 


CHAP. XXL 
The Enemy ſetteth forward, and is ſtayed by Ceſar. 


He Enemy thereupon thought it expedient 
for him to make the more haſte ; and 
therefore leaving two Auxiliary Coborts 

for the ſafe keeping of Tlerda, he tranſ- 
ported all his Forces over the River Sicoris, and 
Encamped himſelf with the two Legions which for- 
merly he had carried over. There remained __ 
for Car to do, but with his Cavalry to Impeach 
and trouble the Enemy in their March. And foraſ=- 
much as it was a great compaſs about to go by the 
Bridge ( whereby tt would come to paſs, that the 
Enemy would ger to Iberus 4a far nearer way ) he 
paſſed over his Horſemen by the Foord. About the 
third Watch, as Petreius and Afranius had raiſed 
their Camp, upon a ſuddain the Cavalry ſhewed 
themſelves in the Rere, and ſwarming about them in 
great multitudes, began to ſtay and hinder their 
paſſage. As ſoon as it began to be day-light, from 
the upper ground where Czar lay Encamped, 1t was 
perceived how the Rereward of the Enemy was hard 
laid to by our Cavalry, and how ſometimes they 
turned head again, and were nevertheleſs broken 
and Routed : Sometimes their Enſigns ſtood ſuddainly 
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ried away with the Stream, were ſuccoured and taken _ 
wah "Reap Horſemen ; inſomuch as not one Man pes 
riſhe 
The Army carried thus over in ſafety, he ranged 
them in order, and marched. forward with a three- 
fold Battel. Such was the endeavour of the Soldier, 
that albeit they had fet a Circuit of ſix Miles to Fo 
the Foord, and had ſpent much time in paſſing the Three of th 
; 4 a Cl:ck in the 
River, yet by the ninth hour they did overtake the frernoon, 
Enemy that roſe about the third Watch of the Night. 
As ſoon as Afranius and Petreius bad diſcovered 
the Legions afar off ( being terrified with the No- 
velty of that purſuit ) they betook themſelves to the 
upper Ground, and there Embattelled their Troops. 
In the mean time Czſat refreſhed his Army in the 
Field, and would not ſuffer them ( being weary, to 
give Battel: And as the Enemy tried again to go 
on in their March, he followed after and ſtaied them, 
whereby they were forced to Encamp fconer than was 
purpoſed : For there were Hills a little before them, 
and for five Miles together, the paſſages were very 


difficult and narrow. 


By which means ( being advanced between the 
Hills) they hoped to be free from Czſar's Cavalry, 


. and by keeping the Paſſages to hinder the Army from 


following after ; to the end they themſelves might 
without peril or fear, put their Forces over the Ris 
ver Iberus : which by all means was to be effeRed. 
Nevertheleſs, being wearied with Travelling and 
Fighting all day, they put off the buſineſs to the next 
Morning. 

Czlar alſo Encamped himſelf on the next Hill ; 
and about Midnight, ſome of their Party being gone 
out from the Camp, ſomewhat far off, to fetci; A/1= 
ter, were taken by the Horſemen. By them Czxlar 
was advertiſed, that the Enemy with ſilence beyan to 
remove, and to lead their Troops out of their Camp. 
Whereupom he commanded the fign of riſing to i Vaſa @ncla? 
given, and the cry (diſlodging and truſſmg up their mati, 
Baggape) tobe taken up, according to the diſcipline 
and uſe of Soldiers. 

The Enemy hearing the cry, fearing leaſt they 
ſhould be  impeached in the Night, and forced to 
Fight with their burthens on their backs, or to be 
ſhut up in thoſe ſtreight paſſages by Czſar's Horſe= 
men, ſtayed their Fourney, and kept their Forces 
within their Camp. 


OBSERVATION. 


d | 'His paſſage over Sicoris, was in theſamie man= 
ner as he carried his Army over the River 
Lozre, 1n the ſeventh Commentary of the War of 


ſtill, and all their Foot Troops charged our Horſe, 
and forc'd them to give way ; and then turning 
back, went on their way again. The Soldiers walk 
ing up and down the Camp, were grieved that the 
Enemy ſhould ſo eſcape their hands, whereby the matter 


Gallia ; Vado per Equites invento, pro rei neceſſi- Fno-can g 
tate opportuno, ut Brachia modo atque Humeri, ad di vada exer- 
ſuſtinenda arma liberi ab aqua eſſe poſſent, diſpoſito #2 tradu- 
equitatu, qui vim fluminis frangerent, incolumem 77" ©nan- 
exercitum tranſduxit. The 


s 9, 


went unto the Centurions and Tribunes of the Soldiers, 
'praying them to beſeech Czlar not to ſpare them for 
any danger or labour ; for they were ready and wil- 
ling to paſs the River where the Horſe went over. 
Czlar moved through their deſire and importunity, 
albeit he feared to expoſe his Army to a River of 
that greatneſs, yet he thought it expedient to put 
it to Trial, and therefore commanded that the weak= 
eſt Soldiers of all the Centuries ſhould be taken out, 
whoſe courage or ſtrength ſhewed a diſability to un- 
dertake that Service : And theſe he left in the Camp 
with one Legion to defend the ſame, bringing out 
the other Legions without carriage or burden : And 
having ſet a great number of Horſes and: Cattel 
both above and below in the River, he tranſported 
his Army over. Some few of the Soldiers being car= 


would conſequently:be ſpun out into a long War: And 


orſemen having qp ſui ad 
found a Foord, indifferent convenient .in regard #p4twm 
of the necefliry they were pur to, to the end rhar _—_ ; 
rhe Soldiery mighr have rheir Arms and Shoul- Livy. 
ders at liberty, and nor be hindered by the Water 4 nequid 
from carrying their Weapons, he ſo diſpoſed his Bs, rxpo- 
Horſe, thar he broke the torce of the River with ndu, Spar- 
them, and ſo carried his Army over in ſafety. gitur in ſul- 

The Horſe thar ſtood above brake the force of ed 2 
the Warer, and thoſe that were below rook up ſuch Dat penas 
as were overcome with the Stream, and withal, 79% agua. 
gave Courage to the Soldier ro venture with bet- B24 . 
rer aſſurance, ſeeing the paſſage impaled in on each 
{ide, ro keep them from miſcarrying. His artempr 
upon Sicoris, to abate the ſwelling pride of thar 
River, by dividing it into many Streams, was in 
imitation of the frſt Cyrus, who taking diſplea- Heredet, lie) 
ſure ar the River Cyzdes, next unto Enpbrates 

G eg | Ws the 
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In the ſame the pteateſt River of Aſſria, drew it into three 


ſp 


manner Ev Hundred and threeſcore Channels. 
Fei fp Creſus not finding the River Halis paſſable by 


by Semiramis a, Foord, and having no means to make a Bridge, 


—— ſunk a great Trench behind the Camp, from the 


Alexander. upper part. of the River, and ſo drew all the Wa- 
Hered. Tuſt. ter behind his Army. ; | 

Vegetius hath a particular diſcourſe of paſling 
an Army over a River, whether it be by Bridge 
or Boar, or by wading or ſwimming, ot any other 
way : To which I referr the Reader. 


Lib, 2. 64p. 7+ 


_ TI 


CHAP. XAIL 


Afranius ſeekerh to take the Streights between 
certain Mountains ; but is prevented by Czſar. 
: Country; and for the ſame purpoſe ſome 

went likewiſe out of Czſar's Camp: L. 

Decidius Saxa was ſent with a ſmall Troop to view 

the ſituation of the Place. And either Party re- 

Attollune turned with the ſame report : That for five Miles 

campo ge- the way was open and champain, and afterwards 

Foros 18% wery rough and mountainous 3 and whoſoever firſt 

© took theſe ſtreights, might eaſily impeach the Enemy 


Valle cavz : : 
media : rellus from going further. The matter was diſputed in 


He next day following, Petreius went out 
ſecretly with a few Horſe, to diſcover the 


hinc ardua ze Council of War, by Petreius and Afranius ; the 
celſos Con- 5 . . d b qd 

rinwat colles, 777976 of their ſetting forward was acvatea, Moſt 
tutz quos of them rk 2p it fit to take their Fourney in the 
INteT Opaco Night » for by that means they might come 40 thoſe 
Anfratu la- WS, , - h 

were viz: Jſtreights before it were percerved. Others were of 


quibus hoſte 60pinzon, that 1t was not poſſible to ſteal out in the 
potito Fiu- N;phe 4 as appeared by the cry of riſing taken up the 
cibus, emitti \ f , | P . 
terrarum in N#ght before in Cxlar's Camp, upon their removing : 
devia Mar- And Cxſar's Horſemen did ſo range abroad in the 
em mae Night, that all places and paſſages were kept and 
Ceſarider.. ſÞut up. Neither were they to give occaſion of Night 
Lucan. lh, 4. Fights, but to avoid the ſame by all the means they 
could ; foraſmuch as in civil diſſention, the ordinary 
Soldier would rather ſuffer himſelf to be -ever-au4- 
ſtered by fear, than continue firm in the Allegiance 
which he had ſworn nnto : Whereas, in the day 
time, every Man hath ſhame and diſhonour before 
his Eyes, together with the preſence of the Centu- 
rions and Tribunes ; with which re | ava a Soldier 
is reſtrained, and kept within the. bounds of duty. 
And therefore the attempt was by all means to be un- 
dertaken in the day time : And although it fell out 
to ſome loſs, yet nevertheleſs the Body of the Army 
might paſs in ſafety, and poſſeſs that place which 
they ſought for. 
This opinion ator, in their Conſultation, they 
determined by break, of day the next Morning to ſet 
forward, Cxſar, having diligently viewed the 


Country, as ſoon as day began to appear, drew all his 
Forces out of his Camp, and marched forward in a 
great circuit, keeping no direft way. For the ways 
which led to Tberus and Octogeſa, were taken up 
with the Enemies Camp ; inſomuch as they were to 
raptumque paſs over great and difficult Vallies. And in many 
fuga conver- 9/aces, broken Rocks and Stones did ſo hinder them, 
that they were neceſſarily forced to give their Wea= 
pugne, vul- pos from hand to hand, the Soldiers lifting up one 
wſque inferte ,,,ocher ; and ſo they paſſed moſt part of the way. 
Howſoever, no Man thought much of the labour, for 
that they hoped to give an end to all their Travel, 
if they could keep the Enemy from paſſing over the 


ſte fine ullo 
Ordine, air, 


tice bellum, 
Er faciem 


minaces. 
Lacan. (ib. 4o 


River Iberus, and cut off his Vittuals. 


At the firſt, Afranius's Soldiers ran joyfully out 
of their Camp to ſee the Army, caſting out words of 
Derifion and Reproach , that for want of Viftuals 
they fled and returned to llerda ; for the way they 
held was quite contrary to that they intended, where= 


4 


Obſervations upon ConSars 


by they ſeemed to go back again : And the Coma 
manders themſelves did much approve their own 
Counſel, that they had kept their Dope within the 
Camp. For that which confirmed them in their 
Opinion was, that they perceived they were come out 
without their Carriages : Whereby they hoped, ne- 
ceſſity would not ſuffer them to continue long there. 
But when they ſaw the Troops by little and little to 
wind to the right hand, and that they perceived, 
how thoſe that were in Front had fallen backward 
beyond their Camp, there was no Man ſo dull, but 
thought it expedient preſently to march ont , and 
make head againſt them. Whereupon they cried to 
Arm ; and all their Forces, excepting ſome few Co- 
horts which were left to keep the Camp, went out, 
and marched direly towards Tberus. 

The whole buſmeſs conſiſted in ſpeed and celerity, 
which of the two ſhould firſt take the Streights, and 
poſſeſs the Hills, Cxſar's Army was hindered by the 
difficulty of the way: And Afraniuss Party was 
retarded by Cxſar's Cavalry. The matter was come 
to that upſhot, that if Aﬀfranius's Party did firſt 
get the Hills, they might haply quit themſelves of 
danger $ but the Baggageof the whole Army, and 
the Cohorts left in the Camp could not be ſaved: 
For being intercepted and ſecluded by Cxfar's Army, 
there was no means to relieve them. 

It fell out, that Czſar firſt attained the place ; 
and being come out from among thoſe great Rocks 
Into a plain Campagne, put his Army in order of 
Battel againſt the Enemy. s 

Afranius ſeeing the Enemy in Front, and his 
a 26/4 a hardly charged by Czſar's Cavalry, got 
the advantage of a ſmall Hill, and there made Js 
Stand: And from thence ſent four Cohorts, bearing 
round Bucklers unto a Mountain, which in all Mens 
fight was higher than the reſt ; commanding them ta 
run as faſt as they could, and poſſeſs that Hill, in- 
tending to follow after with all his Forces, and al- 
tering his courſe, to get along the ridges and tops of 
the Mountains to Octogeſa. 

As the Cohorts were advanced forward by an 
obligue Circuse, Cxlar's Cavalry perceiving their 
zntent, ſet upon them with ſuch violence, that they 
were not able any time to bear their Charge, but 
were ſurrounded by them, and all cut in pieces in 


the fight of both Armies. 
| 2 apr and Afranius, in their Council of War, 
reſolved by all means to ſhun Night Encoun- 


rers, as a thing full of hazard and uncertainty, wv mp 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


and apt for looſeneſs and diſobedience : For the vitandaqual | 


Night, being neither a diſcoverer of Errors, nor perterriws 


yet a diſtinguiſher either of Actions or Perſons, *i-* in civil | 


» diſſenſione, 


bur wrapping up both the Vertuous and the Faulry timori magi | 
in her Mantle of Obſcurity, doth not admit of quam religr | 


A . . oni conſulere 
directions to follow an opportunity, or to help a pa? apnea 


miſtake ; bur rather giving way to Impunity and ar lucem 
iicentious Confuſion, leaverh no hope of whar is multum per 


wiſhed : Whereas the light is a witneſs of every ſe pudorems.. 


omnium ocue 
Mans demeanour, and hath both Honour and jj; agere. 


Rebuke ro make duty reſpected. 
For which Cauſes, Curio (as it followeth in *# <= 


Mm in fu 
the next Commentary ) in his Harangue before I 


that untimely Expedition againſt King Fuba, thus Tac. Hit. . - 


rejected their advice that would have had him  *: 
ſer forward in the Night ; Ar etiam ut media 
notte proficiſcammir addunt : Quo mhajorem credo 
licentiam habeant qui peccare conantur : Namque 
hujuſmodi res aut pudore aut metu tenentur, 
quibus rebus nox maxime adverſaria eſt. Fur- 
ther than this, they adviſe us to ſet our in the 
middle of the Night : Thar ſo (I think) thoſe Men 
who have a mind to do miſchief may take the 
greater 


Neque in VI | 


—_ 


Lib, 


2Hftr. anceps, atrox ; his, rurſus illis, exitiabile. Nibil deſerving Soldiers, to be ſo much as hurt or woun= 
| Animus, aut Manus, ne oculi quidem proviſu ju- ded ? Or why ſhould he put the matter to the has 
vabant, &c. The Fight was donbrful and bloody zard of Fortune? Eſpecially, when it no leſs 
the whole Night, now this Parry going to the concerned the Honour and reputation of a Commander 
worſe, by and by that. A ſtour heart or a valiant #o vanquiſh an Enemy by dire&ion and advice, than 
hand ayailed little, neither could the Eyes ſee be- to ſubdue them by force of Arms ? being moved 
fore them either advantage or diſadvantage. And withal with a tender commiſeration of ſuch Citizens 
thus arcall Night-works condemned, wherein ei= of Rome, as were conſequently to be hazarded or 
rher Order or Honour ate of any moment. flain in the Fight ; whereas he defired to work out 1s 
own ends with their ſafety. | 
The Second OBSERVATION. This opinion of Cziar's was diſallowed by moſt 
Men : And the Soldiers would not ſtick, to ſpeak 
J Have already noted, in the former Commenta* plainly amongſt themſelves: Foraſmuch as ſuch an 
- ries. the uſe of exact and particular diſcovery occaſion of Victory was overſlipt, that when Czar 
of the Country, wherea Party is engaged : Than would have them, they would not fight. He notwith- 
which nothing doth more advantage a Com- ſtanding continued firm in his opinion ; and fell a 
mander to expedite the happy Iflue ofa War. For little off from the Enemy, to leſſen and abate their 
by that means he is not only able to judge of any fear and amazement. Petreius and Afranius, upon 
motion which the Enemy ſhall offer, and ro give the opportunity given them, withdrew themſelves in- 
ſure Directions to fruſtrate and make void rhe #0 their Camp. Czſar having poſſeſsd the Hills 
ſame ; but alſo to diſpoſe himſelf according as with Garriſons of Soldiers, and ſhut up all the Paſs 
ſhall ſeem expedient for his ſafety. Wherein, if ſages leading to Tberus, encamped himſelf as near as 
. a place of ſuch conſequence as is here mentioned he could to the Enemy. 
ſhall by deſign be aimed ar, this Hiſtory ſhewerh The Commanders of the adverſe Party being much 
how much ir importerh either Parry to obtain ir : affifed that they had abſolutely loſt all means of 
And therefore Ceſar had reaſon to make his Proviſion of ViFual, and of gaining the River Ibe= 
paſſage through Vallies and Rocks, rather than rus, confulted topether of other courſes. There were 
to loſe Victory, for want of labouring in an un« #wo ways left open ; the one to return to Tlerda, and 
caſte way. | the other to "Tarracon. And while they were 
This Lucius Decidins Saxa, or Didius Saxa, conſidering of theſe things, it was told them, that 
imployed in this Diſcovery, was afterward ſuch as went out for Water were very much preſſed by 
advanced by Ceſar to be Tribune of the People ; our Cavalry. Wherenpon they placed many Courts 
Watts 5) wherear Tully was ſo much offended. How can of Guard, as well of Horſe, us Auxiliary Footmen, 
Philip. * TI omir ( ſaith he) this Decidius Saxa, a Man mmterlacins the Legionary C oborts amongs$t them ; 
brought from rhe furtheſt end of the World ; whom -<»d began alſo to raiſe a Rampier from the Camp 
we ſee Tribune of the People, before we ever ſaw to the Vutering-place, that the Soldiers might 
him a Cirizen. : ſafely, without fear, fetch Water within the Bounds 
4 of their Fortification, Which Work Perreius and 
* Afranius divided between themſelves ; and for the 
CHAP. XXII. perfecting of the ſame, had occaſion to go far off from 
the Camp : By means of whoſe abſence the Soldiers 
Ceſar refuſerh to fight upon an advantage offered, taking liberty of free Speech one with another, went 
contrary to the opinion and defire of all Men. our”; and as any Man had an Acquaintance or Te Goamots 
"EN Neighbour in cach others Camp, they ſought him out. dullo mc 
A Here was an opportunity then offered of And firſt, they all gave thanks to all our Party, that latus fangui- 
doing ſomething to puirpoſe ; neither was they had ſpared them when they were terrified and Ne Mb 
Cxſar ignorant thereof. Such an Over- amazed the day before : In regard whereof, they ac="fRA rimet. 
throw given before their Faces, did con- knowledged to bold their lives J, their favour : And Lucan, Lib«4. 
ſequently ſo diſcourage them, that it was thought they afterwards enquired how they might ſafely yield 
would not endure 4 charge ; eſpecially being compaſſed themſelves to their General, complaining that they 
about with the Cavalry, in an indifferent and open had not done it in the beginning, and ſo have 
Place, where the matter was to be decided by Battel. joyned their Forces with their ancient Friends and 
Fhich was on all ſides inſtantly deſired at Cxſar's Kinſmen. 
Hands : For the Legates, Centurions, and Tri- And having proceeded thus far in their commu- 
bunes of the Soldiers, came joyntly unto hini, defir- nication, they require aſſurance for the Lives of 
ing him to make no doubt of giving Battel, for all Afranius and Perreius ; leſt they ſhould ſeem to 
| the Soldiers were very "4 and forward there= corceive miſchief againſt their Generals or betray 
Signs of onto; whereas the contrary Party had ſhewed many them in ſeeking their own ſafety. Which things 
gy Arguments of Fear and diſcouragement. Firſt, in being agreed upon, they promiſed to come with their 


3 


reater liberty : For in the day-time they would 
bo reſtrained cither through Shame or Fear, ro both 
which the darkneſs of the Night is a great Adver- 
ſary. 
And thar the danger may appear'as well by ct- 
fect as by diſcourſe, let the Reader take notice of 
that Battel by Night, berween Antonins Primus 
on the behalt of Veſpaſian, and the Vitellian 'Le- 
ions, near unto Cremona ; Whereof Tacitus hath 
this deſcription ; Prelium tora Note variarum, 


that they did not ſuccour their Fellows. Secondly, 
inaſmuch as they had not budg'd from the Hill, 
which- they had took for a retreat; Neither had 
they withſtood the Charge and Incurſion of the Ca- 
valry, but had throng'd pell-mell, together, and con- 
fuſedly mingled their Enſigns one with another, 


no Man either keeping his place or his Colours. 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


/ 


rnd if he feared the inequality and diſadovantape of 
the Place, he might take ſome other of more indie 
Ferency ; for certainly Afranius cou!d not lons {Ly 
where he was, but mult depart from thence for want 
of Water. 

Czlar was in hope to end the matter without.ei- 
ther blow or wound of his Men ; foraſmuch as he 
had cut off the Enemy from Viual. And why then 
ſhould he loſe a Man, although it were to gain a 
Vittory ? Why ſhould he ſuffer his valiant and well= 


Enfigns to Cxſar's Camp ; and thereupon ſent to 
Czar ſome of the Centurions of the firſt Orders, as 
Deputies to treat of Peace. 

In the mean time, they invited their Friends 
on either ſide into the Camps, inſomuch as both 
their Lodgings ſeemed but one Camp. Many of 
the Tribunes of the Soldiers, and Centurions 
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204. 


came to Cxſar, recommending themſetors to his fa- 

vour : And the like did the Grandees and chief Prin- 

ces of Spain, whom they had commanded owt, to take 
party in this War, and to remain with them as Ho- 
Ho piris ille ſtages and Pledges. Theſe inquired after their old 
anche” apt Acquaintances and ancient Hoſts, by whom each Man 
pinqui: Ad- might have acceſs to Cxſar with fome commenda- 
Pre ogy tion. In like manner, Afranius's Sor dealt with 
a pucrite. Carſar, by the Mediation of Sulpitius 4 Legate, 


ſors pucrili- : oe”. ma 
bus =tas: touching his own and his Father's Life. All things 


| _. Nec Romanus (2 Jod of Foy and mutual Congrathlation : Of them 


0nd achogy that had eſcaped ſuch imminent dangers; and 

hſtem. L#- of us, that ſeemed to have effeted ſuch great mat- 

can, lid. 44 zers without Bloodſhed. Tnſomuch as Czxiar ( in al 
Mens Fudgment ) reaped great Fruit of bis accuſto- 
med Clemency aud Mildneſs ; and his Counſel was 
generally approved of by all Men. 


OBSERVATION. 
His Chapter containeth a paſſage of that nvte 


and . eminency, as the like 15 not read in any 
Story. For if we ſearch the Records of all Nati- 
ons, from the very Birth of Bcfozz unto times of 
larer Memory, it will no where elſe appear thar a 
General {pared an advantage to purchaie a victo- 
rious Name, by the bloodſhed and ruin of bis E- 
nemy ; eſpecially contrary to the will and defire 
of his Army, that had undergone fuch difficulties 
and hazards, ro give an end ro thar War ; contra- 
ry to his Knowledge and jate experience of the 

' mutabiliry and | change of time and fortune ; con- 


trary to the ſureft rule of War, 


= Neque &- 
nim tib: ma- 
Jor in arvis 
Amathiis 
Fortuna Fu tt. 
GC. Lucn. 


-- Dolus an Virtus, quis in Hoſte requirit ? 
Valour or Craft, who cares which in a Foe ? 
and contrary to the uſe of Arms, which were al- 


ways bent againſt an Enemy ro ſubdue him. 
This is the Fruir of rhar other part of ' Military 


Knowledge, which Men do rather admire than 


attain unto, no leſs concerning the honour of a 


Commander, * Con/ilio _ uam Gladio, To 
good 


* Nen minus 
eft Imperato- 
ris, nfl {z. Overcome by Counſel a 
perare,quam than by the Sword, and was a main ftep to raiſe 


Giado. him to the Empire. For howlſoever rhe Soldier 
Czlar. Com- 


men, 6. de ( tO prevent further labour ) ſtood hard for Blood, 
Bel. Gal. not reſpecting rhar of the * Comick, Omnia pri- 
Ry oro us experire verbis, quam Armis ſapientem decet ; 


A wiſe Man ſhould try all fair Words before he 
Jature inj. Þrings the buſineſs ro Blows : Yet if Caſar had 
«n fac & been fo injurious to Narure, as to have left them 
manitatis tO their own deſires, and' ſuffered their Fury to 
| lege wialaty have violated the Law of Humanity more than 
{iam ira. Was requifire for Vidtory , they would after- 
cundizindul= wards have loathed themſelves, and curſed their 
ger. Nicetras. Suyords for ſuch unſeaſonable Execution ; and may 
be doubred, would have revenged itupon his head, 
before the time came to ftrike the fatal ſtroak of 
the everſion of thar State. Caſar eſteemed ir alſo 
a parr of divine Power, to ſave Men by Troops, 
according to that of Seneca; Hec divina Potentia 
eſt, gregatim, ac publice ſervare : It is a divine Pow- 
er that ſaves Men by Troops and all at once. And 
therefore he choſe rather ro diſpleaſe the Soldier 
I:gensVito- for the preſent ; than to loſe that honour which 
116 4cen.,” arrendeth the ſparing of home bred Blood : Where- 

of foreign Enemies are not altogether 1o capable, 


cum ſangm- 
nem be.antis 
Tacit. n 


Agricola P 


De clementia, 
Lit, T's 
cap, 26, 


Irection, racher | 


Obſervations upon GaSAR's 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Petreius breakerh off rhe Treaty, and new {wear- 
eth the Soldiers to the Party. 


Franius being advertiſed of theſe Paſſages, Ci. 
left the Work which he had began, aud 
withdrew himſelf into the Camp ; prepared 
( as it ſeemed ) to take patiently whatſoever 

ſhould befall him. But Perreius was no way diſmay- 
ed thereat : For baving armed his houſhold Family, be 
went flying with them, and a Pretorian Cohort of 
Buckder-bearers, together with ſome few ſtipendary 
Horſe of the barbarons People, whom he was wont t9 
keep about him as a guard to his Perſon, and came 
Juddenly and unlooked for to the Rampier ; brake off jaw, 
the Soidzers Treaty ; thruſt our Men off from the plexibuseng 
Camp, killing ſuch as be could apprebend. The reſt ey 
got together, and affrighted at the ſuddenneſs of the y,, rays 
danger, wrapt their Coats about their left Arms, and pacem, Luc. 
with their Swords drawn, defended themſelves from 
tbe Buckler-bearers and Horſemen : And truſting to 
the mearneſs and propinquity of their Camp, they took. 
Courage aud got ſafely thither, being protefied by the 
Cohorts that had the Guard at the Camp Gates. 

This being done, Perreius went weeping abit 
to the Maziples, calling the Soldiers, and beſeech- 
2uy them not to leave and forſake him, nor yet 
Pompey #beir General, that was abſent, nor to deli- 
wer them over to the cruelty of their Adverſares. 
Preſently thereupon a great Concourſe of Soldiers was 
about the Prebry, requiring that every Man might & 
take an Oath n6t ts abandon or betray the Army of 
their Generals, nor yet to enter into private conſulta= 
tion thereof without conſent of the reſt. He himſelf 
fiſt took ax Oath to this effet, and cauſed Afranius 
fo take the ſame. The Trabune, of the Soldiers and 
Centurions followed in order : And after them, the 
Salers were brought ont according to their Centuries, 
and were ſworn the ſame Oath. 


They cauſed it alſo to be þ 


® p 5 WF I ter men- 
proclaimed, that whe- Gil revole 


to be brought out : Aud being brought forth, they flew complexuto- 
. theme publichls before the Pratorian Pavilion. But —_—_ 
mee Men concealed ſuch as were with them, and in Luc, ib. 
the Night time ſent them out over the Rampier. 
FY/bereby it came to paſs that the Terrour wherewith 
the Generals had :zphted them, the cruelty they 
had ſhewed in puni , together with the vain 
Religion of the new Oath, had taken away all hope of 
yielding for the preſent ; aud quite changing the Sol- 
diers Minds, had reduced the matter to the former 
courſe of Var, | 


Czxſar for bis part, cauſed diligent enquiry to be Hoc fiquide 


ade of ſuch Soldiers as came into his Camp during \0lo civilis 


aro & Bell 
the time of the Treaty, and ſent them away mn One 


ſafety. But of the Tribunes of the Soldiers and Cen- melioricats | 


turions, many of their voluntary accord remained with £#6-W- 2: 
him: m afterwards he held in great honeur ; 
and advanced the Centurions, and ſuch Roman 
Knights as were of the better rank, to the place and 
dignity of Tribunes. 

The Afranians were ſorely laid unto in their forag- 
ing, and watered likewiſe with great difficulty. 
Many of the Legionary Soldiers had ſtore of Corn, 
being commanded to take Proviſion with them from 
ITlerda for twenty two Days. But the Buckler-bearers 
and Auxiliary Forces had none at all, having but 
ſmall means to provide and furniſh themſelves, and 
their Bodies not being uſed to. carry Burthens : 
For which cauſe, a great Number fled daily to 
Calar, 


Thg 


Jecver bad any of Cxiar's Soldiers, ſhould cauſe them Quz modo | 


as wa, ra. _ ” aw a a a 


wt; 


Cap. 4 


Cap, F 


Lb, 2; 


Li, x6; 


y 


| 6iL1 


Lib. IT, | 


"Anno Urb. 
cond. 538. 
* Nellun 
vinculum ad 
aftringendam 
jure: 7 Dog 4H 
jurando ari- time ( fallifying the fimplicity and truth of Words ) 


weſepadf. did enforce them to give an * Oath, as the ſureſt 


The Fiiſk OBSERVATION. 
f Has every Man is the Maker of his own For- 


rune 15 evidently ſeen in the feyeral Carriages 
of theſe rwo Generals. 
to the Soldicrs Treary, and reſolved to {uffer whar- 
ſoever that Tranſaction ſhould caſt upon him. 
Burt Petreius, oppoſing himſelf to their defires, rai- 
ſed new troubles, had further deſigns, and another 
Fortune. Wherein foraſmuch as the event of 
things riſeth according as they are firſt directed, 
either by weak or ſtrong reſolutions ; it better ſut- 
eth the temper of a Soldier ( howſoever the ſucceſs 
fall our with our defires ) rather ro be ſtiff in 
what he wiſheth, than ro make his own eaſfineſs 
the ready means of his Adverſaries happinels. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


\ "ha onp at all times hath had rhis privilege in 
the difference and degrees of Stare and con- 
dition, to make a Noble Man's Word equal tro 
a Common Man's Oath : Bur the integrity of 
former Apes, had a more general prerogative, 
avouching every Man's Promiſe for the ſtrit- 
neſs of an Oath. Henre ir was that the Re- 
mans, upon their Enrollment for a War, gave bur 
their Promiſe to the Tribune of the Soldiers, 
ro keep ſuch Ordinances as their Mz:1:tia re- 
quired : Until ar lengrh that the Corruprion of 


bond of Faith and Obedience : As is noted by Livy 


at large; the Soldiers ( ſaith he ) which was ne- 


ver before that time practiſed, were {worn by the 
Tribunes to appear upon ſummons from the 
Conſuls, and nor ro depart without leave. For 
until then, rhere was nothing Jy tn of them 
bur a ſolemn Promiſe ( which the Horſemen made 
by their Decuries, and the Foot Troops by their 
Cenruries ) not to leave their Colours by flight, or 
through fear, not ro fotlake their rank, unleſs it 
vere either ro affault an Eneiny, to take up an of- 
fenſive Weapon, or to ſave a Cirizen ; which be- 
ing ar firſt bur the offer of a free Mind, Was now 
by the Tribunes required by obligation of an Oath. 
The form of this. Oath was diverſly vatied, as 
appearcth by 4ul. Gel. and more ſpecially in the 
times of the Emperours : For Caligu/a made this 
addition to.the Soldiers Oarh, that rhey ſhould 
hold neither rheir Lives nor their Children dearer 
unto them than the Emperour Caius and his Si- 
ſters. Concerning the reſpe& had of this Mili- 
tary Oarh, that which Tuly reporterh of Caro is 
of excellenr note. Popilius having charge of the 
Province of Macedonia, had ( amongft other 
Roman Yourhs ) Cato's Son, a young Soldier in his 
Army ; and being occaſioned to diſmils a Legion, 
diſcharged likewiſe young Cato, being one of that 
Legion. Bur he deſirous ro bear Arms 1n that 
War, continied ſtill in the Army : Whereupon 
Cato writ fram Rome ro Popilius, requiting him, 
thar if he ſuffered his Son to remain in rhar War, 
he would by any means ſwear him again ; for be- 
ing diſcharged of his firſt Oath, he could nor law- 
fully fight againſt the Enemy. 
Ever ſince Conſtantine the great, the Soldi- 
ers were ſworn by a Chriſtian Oarh, as Vegerius 
noteth, to obey all things the Emperour ſhould 
command them, nor to leave their Warfare 
without Licence, not to ſhun Death for the ſetr- 
vice of the Publick Weal. And ar rhis day, 
amongſt other Nations, an Oath is given to 
the Soldier upon his enrollment, ro this effect ; 
Well and lawfully to ſerve the King, towards 


For Afranius gave way / 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


all Men, and againſt all, without exception of 
Perſons ; and if they know any thing concerning 
his ſervice, to reveal the ſame incontinently ; not 
ro leave their Colours, wichour leave either of the 
General or his Lieutenant. 

The ancient Romans did charge their ſolemn 
and publick Oarhs with many Ceremonies : As 
appeareth by that form which was uled in ratity- 
ing LIreaties and Tranſactions ; Their. Heralds 
killed a Hog, and cried out withall, that the like 
would happen to him thar firſt falſified his faith. | 

Polybius reporteth, that he thar read the Oath 
whereby the Romans and Carthaginians ſware 
their accord, had rhe Hair of his Head tied up in 
an extraordinary manner : The Parties invoca- 
ting their 7upiter, ro grant all proſperity ro him 
that without fraud or deceit did enter into that 
Agreement. Bur if (ſaid he thar took rhe Oath) 
I ſhall either do, or purpoſe otherwiſe, all the 
reſt being ſafe and found, let me alone ( in the 
midſt of the Laws and Juſtice of my Countrys 


Lib. 3; 
Hiſtor, 


in my own habitation and dwelling, and within 


my proper Lemples and Sefulchres, ) periſh moſt 
unfortunately, even as this Stone flieth out of my 
hand. And ( as he ſpaxe rchote Words ) he ca 
away a vtone. | | 
I do not find the uſe of a Milirary Oath in our 
Nation. Howbeit the common form of our Oath 
iS as ceremonious ard fignificative as any other 
wharſoeyer : which may be obſerved by the 3 parts 
it containeth, as I have ſeen them allegorized in 
ſome Anriquities. For firſt the Book being al- 
ways a part of holy Writ, implyerh a renunciati- 
on of all the promiſes therein contained. Second- 
ly, the touching it with our Hands, inferreth the 
like defiange of pur Works, never to be ſucceſsful 
or helping unto us. Thirdly, rhe kifling of the 
Book 1in 1 a vain mis-ſpending of our Vows 
and Prayers, if we falſfifie any thing rhereby averr'd. 


4.0.4 


CHAP. XXV, 


The Endeavour which Afranius uſed to return to 
Terda ; bur failed in his deſign. 


means which were left unto them, it was 
thought the readier and more expedient, 
to return to Wlerda. For having left there 
behind them a little Corn, they hoped to take ſome 
good courſe for the Sequel: Taracco was farther off, 
and thereby ſubjef to more Caſualties concerning 
their Paſſage. In regard whereof they reſolved 
of the former Courſe, and ſo diſlodged them- 
ſelves. | 

Czſar having ſent his Cavalry before to incumber 
and retard the Rere-guard, followed after himſelf 
with the Legions, - The hindmoſt Troops of therr Ar- 
my were conſtrained ( without any intermiſſion of 
time ) to fight with our Horſemen. And their man- 
ner of Fight was thus. Certain expedite Caborts, 
free of Carriages, marched in the rere of their Army, 
and in open and champaign places many of theſe Co 
korts made a ſtand to confront our Cavalry, If they 
were to aſcend up a Hill, the nature of the place did 
eaſily repell the danger wherewith they were threatned ; 
foraſmuch as ſuch as went before, might eaſily from the 
higher ground protef them that followed after : But 
when they carne to a Valley or Deſcent, that thoſe 
that were in the former Ranks could not help them in 
the Rere, the Horſemen from the upper ground, did 
caſt. their Weapons with great eaſe and facility upon 
the Enemy. And then continually they were in great 
hazard and danger : And ſlill as they approached 
near unto ſuch places, they called to the Legions, an 
heats) Mo  twille 
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willed them to make a fland with their Enſigns, and 
fo by great force and violence repelled our Cavalry. 

Who being retired back, they would ſuddenly take 
a running, and ger all down into the Valley. And 
preſently again, being to aſcend into a higher ground, 
they would there make a ſtand. For they were ſo 
far from having help of their own Cavalry (whereof 
they had a great number) that they were glad to take 
them. between their Troops, (being much affrighted 
with former Encounters) and ſo to ſhelter and pro- 
tet them : Of whom if any chanced (upon occaſion) 
to ſtray afide out of the rout the Army held, they 
were preſently attacked by Czſar's Horſemen. 

The Fight continuing in ths manner, they pro+ 
ceeded ſlowly on their way, advancing forward but 
by little and little ; and oftentimes ſtood ſtill, to 
ſuccour and relieve their party, as then it fell out. 
For having gone but four miles on their way (being 
very hardly laid to, and much preſſed by our Caval- 
ry) they took, to an exceeding high Hill ; and there 
putting themſelves into one front of a Battel, for- 
tified their Camp, keeping their Carriages laden 
upon their Horſes. As ſoon as they perceived that 
Czlar's Camp was ſet, and that the Tents were up, 
and their Horſes put to Graſs ; they roſe ſuddenly 
about Mid-day, upon hope of ſome reſpite, by rea- 
ſon of our Horſe put out to feeding, and went on 
their journey. 

hich Czxſar perceiving roſe and followed after, 
leavins a few |Cohorts to keep the Carriages : And 
aboiit the tenth hour, commanding the Foragers and 
Horſemen to be called back, and to follow after inſtant 
ly the Cavalry returned, and betook themſelves to 
their accuſtomed charge, 

The Fight was very ſharp inthe Rere, inſomuch 
as they were ready to turn their backs. Many Sol- 
diers, and ſome of the Centurions were ſlaih.” Czſar's 
Troops preſſed hard upon them, and threatned the 
overthrow of their whole Army ; inſomuch, as they 
had neither means to chuſe a fit place to mcamp in, 
nor to proceed forward in their march. Whereby 
they were neceſſarily inforced to make a ſtand, and 
to pitch their Camp far from any Water, in an un- 
equal and 7 Aer ys ng place. But Cxſar for- 
bare to meddle with them, for the ſame rcaſone +has 
have been. formerly declared ; and for that day, 
would not ſuffer the Soldiers to ſet up their Tents, 
that they might be the readier to follow after, at 
what time ſoever, by night or by day, they ſhould 
offer to break away. 

The Enemy having obſerved the defe&t of our 
Camp, imployed all that night in advancing their 
Works, and in caſting their Camp with an oppoſite 
front to our Army. The like they did all the next 
day : But ſo it fell out, that by how much their 
Camp was brought farther on, and the Fortification 
grew nearer to finiſhing, by ſo much farther off 
they were from Water : and ſo remedied one evil 
with a worſe miſchief. The firſt night, none of 
them went out of their Camp to fetch Water : and 
the next day, they led out all their Troops together to 
Water, but ſent no Man out to Forage. Whereby 
Cxſar, finding them oppreſſed with many inconve- 
niences, choſe rather to force them to a compoſition, 
than to fight with them. 


The OBSERVATION. 


N this troubleſome and confuſed retreat, which 
theſe Commanders undertook, to regain the 
advantages thar formerly they had quitted art Iler- 
aa, we may obſerve the difficulties atrending a 
weaker party, when they would free themſelves 
from the preſſures of a ſtrong confronting Enemy. 
For the frailry of humane fortune is always ſo 
oaked with incumbrances, and hath ſo many 
ers from the native weakneſles of its own endea- 


Obſervations upon Cnsar's 


your ; that if the oppoſition of foreign malice 
ſhall therewithal unhappily concurr, to ſtop the 
current of our deſires, there is little hope of ber- 
rer ſucceſs, than that which the ordinary condition 
of extremity doth afford : Which is, ro hazard 
the peril of a Wound, in ſeeking to avoid the 
ſmart of a Rod ; and to fall into Scylla, upon a 
defire we have to ſhun Charybdis : according as it 7% i | 
befell this parry. Wherein ler us farther note the FR 
advantage which a Commander hath.either to rake Chardam. 
or leave, when he is able ro over-maſter the Ene= 
my in Cavalry : For the Horſemen ſerving an 
Army Royal, by making diſcoveries, by Foraging, 
by giving reſcue upon a ſudden, by doing execu- 
tion, and retarding an Enemy in his march, it 
(over-awed by the Cavalry of the Enemy) rhey 
cannot perform theſe ſervices as is requiſite ; the 


contrary patty is the ſtronger by {ſo many ad- 
Vantages. 


CHAP. XXVL 


Ce/ar goeth abour ro incloſe the Enemy, and he 
ro hinder Czfar. 


Owbeit Czxſar labonred to incloſe them about 
with a Ditch and a Rampier, to the end 
he might with better eaſe hinder their fud- 
den Sallies and Eruptions, to which he 

thought the Enemy would neceſſarily betake themſelves. 

The Enemy being ſtreightened for want of Forage, 
and te the end alſo they might be the readier to eſcape 
away, cauſed all their Horſes of Carriage to bt 


| killed : and in theſe Works and Conſultaticns were 


two days ſpent. The third day, a preat part of 
Czſar's Works being already perfeRed, the Enemy, 
(to hinder the buſineſs intended concerning the For- 
tifications) about two of the Clock in the Afternoon 
made the Alarm, brought out the Legions, and im- 
battelled themſelves under their Camp. Crzſar cal- 
leth back the Legions from their Work; and com= 
manding all by Horſe to troop together, putteth hs 
Army in Battel. For having made ſuch a ſhew of 
unwillingneſs to buckle with the Enemy, againſt the 
well-of -ebe Soldier and opinion of all Men, he found 
himſelf ſubje& therenpon to much inconvenience: : | 
Howbeit he was reſolved ( for the reaſons already Telatenejam | 
ſpecified ) not to ſtrike a Battel ; and the rather at miles, ait,fer- | 
this time, for that the ſpace between his Camp and CS Re | 
the Enemies was ſo little, that if he had put them ye, berg 
to flight, it could not have much availed him, fox corſter miki | 
the gaining of a perfeft and abſolute ViFory, Far {*ngvine bd | 
their Camps were not above two thouſand foct aſun- _ pro | 
der ; whereof the Armies took, up two parts, and the tis jugulo gui | 
third was left for incurſion and aſſault. So that, if vor 

| , ; | / 1'V hoſtem. 
he had given Battel in that nearneſs of the Camp, Lacan, lib. 4 
they would have found a ſpeedy retreat upen ther 
overthrow, For which cauſe he reſolved to ſtand up- 
on hy defence, and not to give the Onſet, and 
them firſt. | | 

Afranius had put his Army in a double Bartel: 
The firſt conſiſting of five Legions ; and the Auxili- 
ary Cohorts, which he uſually, ſerved in the Wings, 
were now placed for ſuccours, and made the ſecond 
Battel. | | 

Czlar's Army was ordered in a tripple Battel : 
The firſt was of four Cohorts, a pizce of the five 
Legions ; the ſecond, of three ; and the third again 
of three of each Legion, following in order. The 4r- 
chers and Slingers were in the midſt, and the Cavalry 
on the fides. Being thus both imbattelled, they ſeemed 
to obtain their ſeveral ends: Czar, not to fight un- 
leſs he were forced to it ; and the Enemy, to hinder 
Czſar's Fortification. But the matter being drawn out 
in length they ſtood imbattelled until Sunsſetting : and 
then returned both into their Camps. | 


Hora oQavi} | 
figno dato, }! 
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Lib. I. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


[ea opinionem enim militum, famamgque on 
nium, videri pralio diffugiſſe, magnum detri- 
mentum afferebat, Having made a ſhew of unwil- 
lingneſs ro buckle with the Enemy, againſt the 
will of the Soldier, and rhe opinion of all Men, 
he found himſelf ſubje&t to much inconvenience, 
ſaith the | Hiſtory. Whence we may obſerve 
rwo points. Firſt, thar a Commander in ftriking 
a Field, muſt partly be dire&ted by his Army : 
For he may neither fight againſt rhe liking of the 
Soldier, nor withhold them from fighting when 
they are willing ro embrace it, if other circum- 
ſtances do indifferently concurr therewirhal. For 
when Men are commanded ro do what they would 
do, rhe matter is thronghly undertaken, and the 
iffue is commonly anſwerable ro the readineſs of 
their deſires : Burt being reſtrained in their affecti- 
bns, and pur beſides their aprneſs of rheir volunta- 
ry diſpoſition, there groweth ſuch a contrariery 
berween the Generals Order and the Soldiers O- 
bedience, as will hardly ſympathize to beger good 
forrune. 

And if a Leader of thar fame and opinion, and 
ſo well known to his Army, as Ceſar was, grew 
into diſtaſte with his Soldiers, upon ſo good cauſes 
which he had ro ſhun a Barrel ; what hazard thar 
Commander runneth into, who ſeldom or never 
gave argument of his reſolution 1n this kind, may 
be conceived by this paſſage. The ſecond thing 
which I note, is, that a General muſt learn eſpe- 
cially to diſguiſe his intents,. by making ſhew of 
thar which he meaneth nor. For albeit the more 
|...  Judicious ſort of Men are nor ſo well ſatisfied with 
C2074 9%- Pretences as with Deeds: Yer foraſmuch as the 
far confilia * condition of Princes, contrary ro the manner of 
wid {7 con- privare Perſons, requireth ſuch a direction of bu- 
camp fineſs, as may rather ſuit with Fame and Opinion 

p47 di- . k . > 
wjs ſors eft, Than wirh particular ends ; it behoverh them to 
tabs preci- uſe ſuch glofſes, as may rake away all perulanr 
pererum ad 11 finifter interprezations, howſoever their cour- 
wda. Tacir, feS may aim ar other purpoſee. And cerrainly, 
7 U wniver- f the generality of People are better paid with 
ſe de gle appearances than with truth; according as Ma- 
nds chiavill hath obſerved. Bur concerning Caſar, 
quello che paie, that which Ephicrates ſaid of himſelf, having 1m- 
= 4: quello Hauelled his Army to fight, That he feared nothing 
mite volt 6 MOTe, Than thar his Enemy knew nor his Valour ; 
mw pix may more properly be {aid here. For there was 
wo eſe che nothing abuſed the Enemy more, or made rhem 
aaa take up {o many Bravadoes, or uſe ſo much delay 
Ld. 1. Sop. before they came to compoſition, bur that they 


f -Tit. Liv. knew. not Ceſar. For as the * Eagle is able ro 
02:5 mount aloft in all ſeaſons and remperatures of 


Aquils pene the Air ; ſo was his Sword fteeled ro make way 
res. through all reſiſtance. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


{ Ter mamcy TN the nexr place, the manner of their imbattel- 
"po ling cometh to be obſerved : which generally 
; in all Editions runnerh thus ; Actes erat Afraniana 
duplex, legio V. & III. in ſubſidis locum alarie 

cohortis obtinebat : Ceſars triplex, ſed primam 

aciem i quaterne cohortes ex V. legione tenebant. 

Has ſubſidiarie terne, & rurſus alie totidem, ſux 

cujuſque legions , ſubſequebantur : ſagittarii fun- 
ditoreſque media continebantur acie, equitatus la- 

tera cingebat : And neederh rhe help of ſome ex- 

cellent Critick, to make it have an{werable ſenſe 

ro the other parts of this Hiſtory. For firſt, how 

ſhall we underſtand thoſe words, Acies Afraniana 

duplex, legio V. 65 TIL. in ſubſidis ; Afranius his 

Army was in a double Bartel ; the fifth Legion, 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


and the third for ſuccours ? Shall we take the 
meaning to be, that the firſt Legion ſtood in front, 
and the other ſtood for ſuccours behind 2 Or 
ſhall we rake ir with Faernus ; Acies Afraniana 
duplex: ex legione prima, & tertia, in ſubſidis 
locum alarie cohortes obtinebant ; Afranius, &c. 
out of the firſt Legion and the rhird, rhe Cohorts 
which uſe to be in the Wings were pur in place 
of the ſuccours * But neither by the one or by 
rhe other, is there found more than two Legions : 
whereas there is expreſs mention of five, beſides 
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the Cohorts of rhe Country. And therefore, as 


not knowing other more probable, I have tranſla- 
red it according to Lzpfius's correction, and made 
the Text thus : Acies erat Afraniana duplex, le- 
org ror a : &5 m ſubſidis locum alariz co= 
bortes obtinebant : Afranius had pur his Army in 
a double Batrel : The firſt confiting of five Le- 

ions ; and the Auxiliary Cohorts, which uſually 
Reved in the Wings, were now placed for ſuc- 
cours, and made the ſecond Battel, The firſt 
Batrel conſiſted of five Legions ; and the ſecond, 
of the Spaniſh and Auxiliary Forces. 

The like help muſt be lent to Cz/ar : for other- 
wile, the Text doth afford him bur few Cohorts, 
ſtanding thus, Primam aciem quatern Cohortes, ex 
quinta legione , tenebant. Has terme, © rurſus 
alie, &c. The firſt Battel was of four Cohorts 
our of the fifth Legion: then followed three : 
and then as many others, &c. For undoubtedly 
Ceſar had five Legion equal to Afranins; bur be- 
ing far inferiour unto him in Auxiliary Troops, 
was driven to a more artificial diviſion, to help 
his weakneſs in that point. And therefore, as the 
ſame Critick hath mended it, we are to read, 
Quaterne cohortes ex quinque legionibus, four Co- 
horts our of the five Legions: Which bringeth 
forth rhis ſence ; In the firſt Bartel were five times 
four Cohorts, in the ſecond, five times three Co- 
horts, and as many in the third Barrel. And by 
the addition of ſue cujuſque legion, of every one 
of the Legions, it appeareth, rh every Legion 
was ſo divided inro three parts, that it had four 
Cekurts 1n the firſt Barrel, three in rhe ſecond, 
and three in the laſt. | 

. Concerning rhe ſpace which their Armies im- 
bartelled, took up, it appeareth, that the whole di- 
ſtance between their Camps contained two thou- 
{and foor ; whereof either Army took up one third, 
being 666 foot, or an hundred and eleven paces, 
a lirtle more than a Furlong : Bur that altered 
more or leſs, as place and occaſion required. 


h———— 


C HA P. - XXVIT. 
The Treaty of Peace. 


and end the Fortification which he had 
begun ; and the Enemy, to try whether they 
might find a Foord in the River Sicoris, 
and fo get over. Which being perceived, Cxfar 
carried over the light-armed Germans, and pars 
of the Cavalry, and diſpoſed them in Guard along 
the River bank. At length, being beſieged and 


ſhut up on all fides, and having kept their Horſes 


without Meat four days together, beſides their ex- 
tream want of Water, ied and Corn, they re= 
quired a Parley , and that (if it might be) in 
ſome place out of the preſence of the Soldjer. 
Which Caeſar denied, unleſs it were in publick. 
Whereupm Afranius his Son was Som in Hoſtage 


to Cxlar ; and ſo they preſented themſelves in 4 
place of Cxſar's appointing. 


And 


Lib. 4. di 


militia Ro* 


manga, 


He next day, Czſar went about to finiſh Cali, 
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And in the hearing of both the Armies, Aframius 
ſpake to this effet ; That he was not to be offended, 
neither with him nor with the Soldier: for being 
faithful and obedient to the General Cn. Pompeius ; 
but now, having made ſufficient proof of their Duty, 
they had alſo throughly ſuffered for the ſame, having 
endured the extremity of want in all neceſſary Pro- 
viſions : Inſomuch as now they were ſhut up as We- 
men, kept from Water , kept from going out, op- 
preſt with a greater weight of Grief in Body, and 
of diſhonour mm. their Reputation than they were able 
to bear ; and therefore did confeſs themſelves to be 
vanquiſhed and overcome : Praying and beſeeching, 
that if there were any Mercy left, they might not 
undergo the extremity of Fortune. And this he dc- 
TN fs livered as humbly and ſubmiſſiwely as was poſſible. 

de cauſaſa> To which Cxlar anſwered ; That theſe terms of 
lutis. complaint aud compaſſion could be uſed to no Man 
K..s 1g more unpropery than himſelf : For whereas cvery 
te credere Man elſe did his duty ; he only, upon fit conditions 
vita, of Time and Place, refuſed to Fight with them, to 
the end all circumſtances might concurr to a Peace : 
Albeit his Army had ſuffered much Wrong, in the 
Death and Slaughter of their Fellows, yet he had 
kept and preſerved ſuch of their Party as were in 
his Power, and came of their own accord. to move 
a Peace; wherein they thought they went about to 
procure the ſafety of all their Fellows. So that the 
whole courſe of his proceeding with them conſiſted of 
Clemency. Howbeit their Commanders abborred the 
name of Peace, and had not kept the Laws either of 
Treaty or Truce : For they had cauſed many ſimple 
Men to be Maſſacred and Slain, that were deceived 
by a ſhew of Treaty. And therefore it had befallen 
them, as it bappeneth for the moſt part to perverſe 
and arrogant Perſons, to ſeek and earneſtly to deſire 
that which a little before they had fooliſhly con= 
temned. 

Neither would he take the advantage of this their 
ſubmiſſion, or of any other opportunity of time, either 
to augment ys Power, or to ſtrengthen his 
Party : But I only required , that thoſe Armies 


might be diſcharged, which. for many Tears tope= 
ther had been maintained againſt hym. Fer neither 
were thoſe ſix Legions for any other cauſe ſent into 
Spain, nor the ſeventh Enrolled there, nor ſo many 
and ſo great Navies prepared, nor ſuch experienced 
and skilful Commanders ſeleted and appointed, ( for 
none of theſe needed to keep Spain in quiet ;) nothing 
hereof was prepared for the uſe and behoof of the 
Province, which ( by reaſon of their long continuance 
of Peace) needed not any ſuch aſſiſtance. All theſe 
things were long ago provided in 4 readineſs againſt 
him : New forms of Government were made and 
ordained againſt him ; That one and the ſame Man 
ſhould be refident at the Gates of Rome, have the 
whole ſuperintendency and direion of the City bu- 
ſineſs ; and yet notwithſtanding, hold two Warlike 
Provinces for ſo many Years together, being abſent 
from both of them. | 


At nunc ſola 


Againſt him, and for his Ruine, were changed ' 


_ the ancient Rights and Cuſtoms of Magiſtracy, in 
ſending Men at the end of their Pratorſhip or Con- 
ſulſhip, to the Government of Provinces, as was al= 
ways accuſtomed ; but in lieu of them, were choſen 
ſome that were allowed and authoriſed by a few. 
Againſt him the Prerogative of Age did nothing pre- 
vail : But whoſoever they were that in former Wars 
had made good proof of their Valour, were now 
called out to Command Armies. To him only was 
denied that which was granted to all other Generals ; 
that when they had happily brought things to an end, 
they might diſmiſs their Army , and return home 
with Honour, or at the leaſt, without Diſhonour. 

All which things he notwithſtanding both had, 
and would ſuffer patiently ; neither did he now go 


about to take their Army frem them, and retain 
them in pay for himſelf, which he might eaſily do ; 
but that they ſhould not have means to make head 
againſt him. And therefore, as it was ſaid before, 
they ſhould go out of the Provinces, and diſcharge 
their Army ; if they did ſo, he would hurt no Man : 
But that was the only and laſt means of Peace. 


OBSERVATION. 


Eo is not any one Vertue that can challenge 
a greater meaſure of Honour, or hath more 
Prerogative either amongſt Friends or Enenues, 
than Fidelity. For which cauſe it is, that Men 
are more ſtrict in matters committed to their _ 
Truſt for the behoof of others, than they can 4 
well be, if the ſame things concerned rhemlelves. ,,gum'þ 
And yet nevertheleſs there is a Quateru in all cramw, { 
endeavours, and ſeemeth to be limited with ſuch — 
apparency, as true affection may make of a good CiceroLelw 
meaning : And was the ground which Afranws 
took to move Caſar for a Pardon ; Non eſſe. aut 
ipſis aut militibus ſuccenſendum, quod fidem erga 
Imperatcrem Cn. Pcmpeium conſervare voluerint * 
Sed ſatis jam feciſſe officio , ſatisque ſupplicis ru- 
liſſe, &c. That he was not to be angry, either 
with him or the Soldiery, for being faithtul ro 
their General Cn. Pcmpeius ; but that now they 
had ſufficiently done their duty, and as throughly 
ſmarted for the ſame, Ec. which he delivered 
in a Stile ſuiting his Fortune. For, as Cemmaus AP 
hath obſerved, Men in fear give reverent and jan lis 
humble words ; and the Tongue is ever conditi- g4am, Pl 
oned to be rhe chiefeſt witneſs of our Fortune. 

On the other ſide, Ceſar produced nothing for 
his part, bur ſuch Wrongs as might ſeem valuable 
ro make good thoſe Courſes which: he proſecuted, 
As firſt, Injuries done by them, and thar in the 
higheſt degree of Blame againſt his Soldiers, that 
went bur to ſeek for Peace. Injuries done by their 
General, in ſuch a faſhion, as ſpared not to evert 
the fundamental Rights of the Stare, ro bring 
him to Ruine and Confulivna. Whercby he was 
moved to endeayour that which Nature tieth 
every Man ufito, Propellere injuriam, to repel an 
Injury from himſelf : And having brovght ir to ,,,,_ .- 
theſe terms wherein it now ftood, he would give ſuſcipians 
aflurance to the World, by the Revenge he there #: il a 
took, that he entred into that War for this only rolac ” 
end, that he mighr live in Pcacc: And ſo required Cic. tba. 
no more bur that rhe Army ſhould be diſmifled. offi. 


_—— —__— 


C H A P. XXVIIL 
The execution of the Articles agreed upon.” 


He Conditions propounded were moſt ace Czlit. 

ceptable and pleaſing to the Soldiers, as 

might appear by them : For being in the 

condition of wvanquiſhed Perſons, and 

thereupon expefing a hard meaſure of Fortune, ts 

be rewarded with liberty and exemption of Arms, 

was more than they could expe& : Inſomuch as where 

there grew a Controverſie of the time and place of 

their diſmiſſion, they all generally ſtanding upon the 

Rampier , ſignified both by their Speeches and by 

their hands, that their defire was, it might be done 

inſtantly ; for it cculd not be provided by any aſſu- 

rance, that it would continue firm, if it were de= 

ferred until another time. After ſume diſpute © 

_ Hier ” i od ys n £ end brought to this 

Iſſue ; that ſuch as had Houſes and Poſſeſſicns im _.} .- 

Spain, ſ.culd be diſcharged preſently, Wy reſt gpl 

at the River Varus. It was ccnditicned, that 10 viaos ne te 

Man ſk ould be injured, that no Man ſkould be forced vm vines 
* againſt 5a bs 


| ww. 1 


aka ins. I 


e tf- 
cere 


againſt bis Wil to be ſworn under Cxſar's Com- 
mand. 1 429! C2. FI. QF O79) | 
Cxfar: promiſed to: Furniſh them with Corn, un» 
tl they,: came; to the: River Varus 2 Adding with- 


al, that whatſoever any one had loſt . in the Time of 


the: War, which; ſhould be found :with any. of his 
Soldiers,” ſhould be reſtored to ſuch as loſt it ;. and to 


hrs Soldiers ht; paid;the value thereof : in\Money.. If 


any Controverſte afterward grew among#t the Soldiers, 
of 'their own accord they ; Hm the: matter from 
time to time before. Czzſar. As. iwhen the'Soldiers 
grew almoſt into''a_ Mutiny for want of Pay,. the 
Commanders affrming the Pay-day' was not yet come, 
Perreius and Afranins required- that Cxlar might 
underſtand the. cauſe :: And both Parties were con- 
tented with his Arbitrament. | 

. A third part. of the Army. being. diſmiſſed. in 
theſe two days, he commanded two of his Legions to 
march before their Army, and the reſt to follow 
after , and continually to Encamp themſelves not 
far from them ; and appointed Q. Fufius Calenus, 
a Lepate, to take the charge of that buſineſs. This 
courſe being taken, they marched out of Spain to 
the River Varus, and there diſmiſſed the reſt of their 


Army. 
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Yi - Ort 
» 


OBSERVATION 


"THe River Varus divideth Galia Narbonenfis 
L.. from Italy ; and was rhoughr an indifferent 
_ to diſcharge the Army, whereby there mighr 
e an end made of.thar War. .Wherein if any 
Man defire to-ſet a parallel drawn berween' Ceſar 
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and the other Leaders for:matter-of War, itiſhall Rerwn ab + 


ſuffice to rake the' ifſue for a ſquare, of-their dire- 
Ctions ; being drawn-ro his: Head withih forry 
days after Ceſar came within-ſight of the Enemy, 
as. Curzo noteth-in;his'Speech to rthe'Soldiers: 

-  .Cato ſeeing the: proſperous ſuccels of Czſar a» 
gainſt Pompey, ſaid-there was a grear uncertainty 
in the: Government ,of their Gods ; alluding; per= 
adventure to that of Plato. in his Politicks, : where 
he faith, that there are-Ages, whetein [rhe Gods 
do govern the World in their own Perſons ; and 
there are other times, wherein they altogether 
neglect the ſame: the World taking a courſe quite 
My to thar which the Gods directed. Bur 
Lucan ſpake from a ſurer ground, where he ſaith, 


 Viftrix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed vita Catont. - 


The Conquering cauſe pleas'd Fove, rhe Con- 
quered Cato. 


And thus endeth the firſt Commentary. 


© The Dile of ROHAN's REMARKS. 


a General, and an Army, is to ſuffer 

themſelves to be ſurptrisd by fear ; by 
reaſon that fear is always attended with faral 
conſequences : Therefore the Leaders of People, 
and Commanders of Armies ought to foreſee it, 
and to provide: moſt carefully againſt iz. We 
have three notable Examples upon that Subject in 
this Book. The firſt, when Ceſar croſs'd the 
Rubicon, for he was declar'd an Enemy to the 
Publick before that. - Pompey promiſes that b 
ſtamping with his foot upon rhe Ground he will 
raiſe Armies to Combar him : Thar at his ap- 
proach his very Soldiers will deliver him up to 
im : He does not judge him worthy of the leaſt 
conſideration : Thoſe rhat dare name him are 
baniſhed from Rome z and finally, he 1s treated 
like a Criminal 'of low eſteem. Nevertheleſs, 
upon his firſt Motion, in order to declare a War, 
and notwithſtanding he behay'd himſelf ar P:- 
Zaro as he had done ar Rimini, not having the 
fourth part of his Army with him ; every body 
is ſurpriz'd, Pompey and the Conſuls fly, the care 
of raiſing Men 1s laid afide, and they abandon 
Rome: The cauſe of this great alreration pro- 
ceeds from that Pompey had never imagind thar 
Ceſar ſhould have dar'd ro undertake fo great a 
defign, relying upon the preſumprion which his 
Vertue and his good Fortune had given him); 
which made him apply himſelf more ro maintain 
his Party in the Giy than to provide for his 
defence : So that when he found rhar things went 
otherwiſe than he had publiſh'd them, he was 
aſtoniſh'd. Therefore ir was no great wonder 
that ignorant People who fix all their affurance 


7: worſt thing that can befal a Nation, 


or fear on the good or ill countenance of the 


Perſon in whoſe hands they have placd their 


Fortunes, ſhould do the like. Whereupon I ſay, 
that in affairs of ſuch conſequence, it is neceflary, 
in imitation of Ceſar to conſider marurely before 
hand, all the worſt eyents that can happen, in 
order neyer to be ſurpriz'd. Bur being once ens 
gag'd.. we ttwaft arm againſt them all, and have 
conſtancy. enough to perliſt ro the end. 

The ſecond example is, when Domitins Ano 
barbus finding himſelf out of hopes of being 
ſuccour'd by Pompey, reſoly'd to fly from Corfi- 


utum, where he was Beſieg'd ; bur by the alre- 


ration of his Countenance ; by the faintneſs of 
his Words, nor ſuiting his preſent Condition, and 
by the omiſſion of thoſe Cares that were neceſ(: 
for the common defence, diſcover d to his Sol- 
diers what he defign'd to conceal from them ; fo 
char preventing his Flight they deliver d him up 
ro Ceſar. This is a fine Leſſon ro inform a 
General, .thar he oughr ro appear moſt chearful 
in the greateſt Perils ; by reaſon that his Soldiers 
are encouraged or daunted by his Lobks., _ 
The third is, When Cz/ar diſcover'd rhe Ter= 
rors of Afranius and Petreius's Soldiers ; becauſe, 
ſays he, they did nor ſuccour and affiſt each other: 
Inſomuch that they hardly ſuſtain'd rhe Shock 
of rhe Cavalry, before they laid all rheir Colours 
down in a heap: that they neither kept their 
Ranks nor Diſtances, and thar rhey did nor re- 
move from a Camp, in which they could nor 
ſubſiſt for want, of Water. And tho' Armies do 
not draw ſo near one another in theſe days by 
reaſon of their Cannon : Nevertheleſs, experi-- 
enced Captains improve theſe conſiderarions 
very uſefully.” I have ſeen Henry the Great purs 
ſuing Eight Hundred Horſe with leſs than two, 
judging that they would not Fight becauſe they 
confounded themſelves, and did not obſerve their 
H h Diſtances, 


eventu, fad 
notanda putes. 
Lib, 2. Civil; 
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Obſervations upon Cnsar's 


Diſtances, which happened. exactly according to 
his Prediction: DOS | 

Alrho' retiring by Sea, out of a Beſieg'd City, 
does not ſeem very difficult, :yet the Precautions 
Pompey usd in retiring from Brunduſium, ſav'd 
him. For conſidering that. he had to deal with 
People he abandon'd, and with a vigilant Enemy, 
he had been ruin'd unleſs he had Wall'd the Gartes, 
and ſtopt all the Avenues of :Branduſium, except- 
ing only two conceal'd ones, which led his: Men 
to the Port ; by reaſon that 'as the laſt were-re- 
tiring from off the Walls, the Inhabitants recetv'd 
Czſar's into their room. Therefore in all ſorts 
of Retreats, it-behoves a Captain ro uſe his ut- 
moſt Cares, to do it with fafery, and to avoid 
Confuſion : And when he does ir by choice, he 
ought to do it ſo ſoon and fo ſpeedily, thar- he 
may not be oblig'd to Fight. In this place I will 


mention a diſpute between Afranius' and Petreius 
the one being defirous to retire by Night, the 
other by Day. Thoſe who were tor removing 
in the Night, alledg'd that they ſhould reach rhe 


Mountains, and the places of fſafery, before ir 


could be perceived by their Enemies. 'The other 
were of Opinion that having ro do with Ceſar, 
who was ſtrong in Horſe, they -could never ſteal 
away from him withour Fighting ; and in thar 
cale it was better to do it in the Day-time, than 
in the Night, which always occaſion'd diſorders 
in Retreats. ' For my part I hold the firſt Opi- 
nion to be' the beſt; For beſides rhar it is very 
dangerous-to retire before an Enemy in the” Day= 
time : A prudent Captain ſeldom engages to pur- 
ſue an Army in the Night, bocan Ir 1s very 
omg to: avoid: falling ' into' ſome Ambulh or 
other, FIN 


The 


Ceſar, 


| Porticu#s 


) Agger. 
Teſtudo. 


The Second COMMENTARY of tbe 


CIVIL 


W ARS. 


2It 


The Arguments 


His Commentary hath three ſpecial Parts, The firſt containeth the 
Siege of Marſeilles : The ſtrange Works, and extream endeavours to 


take and to keep the Town. 


The ſecond exprefſeth the vain La- 


bour which YVarro, Pompey's Lieutenant, undertook after that Afranins and 
Petreins were defeated, to keep the Province of Ardaluzia out of Ceſar's 
Power and Command. And the third part conſiſteth of the expedition Curio 
made into Africa; and endeth with his Overthrow. 


CHAP. I. 


The preparations for the Siege, as well within as 
without the Town. 


Hulft theſe things were doing in Spain, 
I C. Trebonius the Legate, being left . 
y to Befiege Marleilles, had begun in 


two places to raiſe Mounts, to make 
Mantelets and Towers againſt the Town : One next 
unto the Port where the Ships lay ; and the other in 
the way leading from Gallia and Spain into the 


Town, juſt upon the creek of the Sea, near nnto the 
Mouth of the Rhoſae. For three parts of Mar- 


ſeilles are in 4 manner waſhed with the Sea: And 
the fourth is that which giveth paſſage by Land ; 
whereof that part which belongeth to the Caſtle ( by 
reaſon of the nature of the place, and fortified with 
a deep Ditch ) would require a long and diffitult 
Siege. For the perfetting of thoſe Works, Trebo- 
nius had commanded out of all the Province, preat 
ſtore of Horſes for Carriaze, and a multitude of 
Men ; requiring them to bring Rods to make Hur= 
dles, and other materials for the Work: Which 
being prepared and brought together, he raiſed a 
Mount of fourſcore Foot high. 

But ſuch was the Proviſion which of ancient 
time they had ſtored up in the Town, of all Equi- 
page and Neceſſaries for the War, with ſuch Pro- 
viſion of Munition and Engines, that no Hurdles 
made of Rods or Ofiers were able to bear out the 
force thereof. For out of their great Baliſte, they 
ſhot Beams of twelve Foot long, pointed with Iron, 
with ſuch force as they would pierce through four 
courſes of Hurdles, and ſtick in the Earth. Where- 
by they were forced to roof their Gallery with Tim- 
ber of a foot ſquare, and to bring matter that way 
by band to make the * Mowunt. 4 Teftudo of. ſixty 
- Foot in length was always carried before, for the 
levelling of the Ground made of mighty ſtrong Tim- 
ber, covered and armed with all things which might 
defend it from Fire and Stones, or what elſe ſhould be 
caſt upon it. But the greatneſs of the Work, the 
height of the Wall, and Towers, together with the 
multitude of Engines, did retard and hinder the 
proceeding thereof. HE 


Mortover, the Albici did make often Sallizs out 


of the Town, ſetting Fire to the Mounts and to the 
Turrets which were kept by our Soldiers with 
facility and eaſe, forcing ſuch as ſallied out to re- 
turn with great loſs. 


OBSERVATION. 


Aving deſcribed in the former Commentaries 

| theſe Engines and Works here mentioned, 
the Reader may pleaſe (for his better ſatisfaction) 
to review thoſe places; as alſo farther ro note, 
that the word Arrillery was brought down tro 
rheſc. Ages from the uſe of ancient Engines, which 
conſiſted of thoſe rwo primitives, Arcus and Telum, 
And according as diverſity of Art and Wir found 
means to fit theſe to uſe and occaſions, ſo had 
they ſeveral and diſtin&t Names ; whereof I find 
chiefly theſe, Baliſte, Catapulte, Tolenones, Scor- 
piones, Onagri. Of each of which there are di- 
vers and {everal forts ; as firſt, of the Baliſtz, 
ſome were called Centenarie, others Talentarie, 
according to the weight of the Buller or Weapon 
they ſhot. Of rhe rate and proportion whereof 
Vitruvius, and his Learnev Interpretef Danzel 


Barbarus, have made accurate deſcription. Again, 


ſome were made to ſhoot Stones ; as appeareth by 
that of Tacitus, Magnitudine eximia,qQuarte=decime 
legions Baliſta ingentibus ſaxis hoſtilem aciem pro- 
ruebat ; the Baliſta of the fourteenth Legion being 
an exceeding great one, beat down the Army of 
the Enemy with huge Stones : And others, to ſhoot 
Darrs and Piles of Timber, headed .with Iron ; 
as is manifeſted by this place. Moreoyer, the 
manner of bending of theſe Engines made a dit- 
ference : Some being drawn up with a Wrench 
or Scrue, and ſome with a Wheel; ſome having 
long Arms, and others having ſhort : Bur the 
Strings were generally either all of Sinews, or of 
Womens Hair, as ſtrongeſt and ſureſt of any orher 
kind. Of theſe Veperius preferierh rhe Baliſte, 
and the Onagri, as untefiftable when they were 
Skilfully handled. The word Onagrz, as Amimia- 
nus Marcellinus noteth, was of a later Stamp, and 
impoſed upon rhole Engines which former time 
called ito? ona ; and was taken from the nature 
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Artillery de= 
rived from 

Arcus and 

Telum, 


Lik 10. c. 17, 


Lib, 3. Hiſt? 
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of wild Aﬀes, that are ſaid to caſt Stones back+ 
ward with their feet} at the Hunters, with ſuch 
violence , that oftentimes they daſhed out their 
Brains. FS 
" In the time of Barbariſm, all rheſe Engines 
were generally called Mangoxela : As appeareth 
by Viginerius, in his Annotations upon Oneſander. 
Which is likewiſe ſhewed by that which Mr.Camb- 
den hath inſerted in the deſcription of Bedfordſhrre, 
concerning the Siege of Bedford-Caſtle , " in the 
time of Henry the 'Third, our of an Author thar 
And of Man» was preſent ; Ex parte orientals fuit una Petraria 
| 46G » * Ef duo Mangonella, que quotidie turrim infeſtabant ; 
Breaker " Sex parte occidentis duo Mangonella, que turrim 
cometh ow eterem contriverunt ; & unum Mangonellum ex 
Engliſh word parte duſtrali,, 8c, On the Eaft fide was placed 
—— o- Engine to caft Stones, and two Mangonels, 
which continually plaid upon the Tower ; and 


on the Weſt fide rwo Mangonels , which beat 


down the old Tower; and one Mangonel on the 
South fide, &e. Bur our Powder'taving blown all 
theſe out of uſe, it were to no purpoſe to infift 
longer upon them. + MO nu roy 
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CHAP. IL 


The Marſeil:ans prepare themſelves for a Sea-fight. - 


Ceſar. N the mean time L. Naſfidius being ſent by 


Cn.. Pompeinus with a Navy of ſixteen Ships 
 (atnonfft which, ſome few had their Beck 
* head. of Tron) to the ſuccour and ſupply of L. 
Domitius andthe Marſeillians, he paſſed the ſtreights 
of Sicily, before Curio had intelligence thereof ; And 
putting into Meſſana, by reaſon of the ſuddain Ter- 
ror of the principal Men, and the Senate that took 
themſelves to flight, he ſurpriſed one Shi ? in the 
Road, and carried her away, and ſo held on his courſe 
to Marſeilles. And having ſent a ſmall Bark be- 
fore, he certified Domitius and the reft of his coming ; 
exborting them by all means, that jojning their 
Forees- with by Supplies, they would once again give 
Fight to Brurus's Navy. 

The Marſeillians; fince their former Overthrow, 
had taken the like number of | Ships out of their 
Arſenal, and new ripged and trimmed them, and 
with. great Induſtry feniſhed and manned them for 
that Service: For they wanted neither Oar=Men, 
Mariners, Sailors, nor Pilots, fit for that purpoſe. 
To theſe they added certain Fiſher-Boats, and fenced 
them with Coverings, that the Oar-Men might be 
ſafe from caſting Weapens : And theſe he filled with 
Archers and Engines. The Navy being thus fur- 
niſhed and $64 ry the Marſeillians ( zncited and 
ſtirred up with the Prayers and Tears of old Men, 
Women, and Maids, te give help and defence to their 
City in time of extream danger ; and to Fight with 
no leſs Courage and Confidence than formerly they had 
accuſtomed) went all aboard with great Courage: As 
3t cometh to paſs through the common fault of Nature, 
whereby we put more confidence in things unſeen and 
unknown, or otherwiſe are more troubled thereat : 
According as it then happened. For the coming of 
Nafidius had filled the City full of aſſured Hope and 
Courage : And thereupon, having a good Wind, they 
left the Port, and came and found Nafidius at Tau- 
renta ( a Caſtle belonging to the Marſeillians ) and 
there fitted themſelves for a Fight ; encouraging each 
other again to a Valiant carriage of that Service, and 
Conſulting how it might be beſt performed. 

The right Squadron was given to the Marſeillians, 
and the left to Nafidins. And to the place repaired 
Brurus, having encreaſed the number of his Ships : 
For thoſe ſix which he took from the Marſeillians, 
he had added unto the other which Cxſar had cauſed 


Mefſang. 


Obſervations upon Cixsan's 


to be made at Arelate, and had mended them ſince the Ales 
laſt Fight, and fitted them with all neceſſaries for 
Men of War. And thereupon exhorting his Soldi= 
ers to contemn the Enemy 'as a Vanquifhed Party, 
having already Foiled and Overthrown them when 
they were in their Strength, they ſet forward againſt 
them with great Aſſurance and Courage. | 
Out of the Camp of C. Trebonius, and from all 
thoſe higher places they might eaſily perceive and ſee 
in the City, how all the Youth which remained in the 
Town, and all the Aged, with their Wives and Chil- 
dren, did from the publick Places of Guard, and 
from the Town Walls, ſtretch out their - hands to- 
wards @Heaven, or otherwiſe run to their Churches 
and Temples, and there proſtrating themſelves be 
fore their Images, did defire Viftory of their Gods, 
Neither was there any of them all that did not think 
the event of all their Fortunes to conſiſt in that days 
Service : For the chiefeſt of all their able Men, and 
the beſt of all ſorts and degrees were by name called 
out, and entreated to yo x29} to the end, that if 
any diſaſter or miſchance ſhould happen, they might 
ſee nothing further to be endeavoured for their ſafes: 
ty; and if they overcame, they might reſt in hope-: 
to ſave their City, either by their own Valour, ov- 
by Foreign help. 


OBSERVATION. 


Ommun:z fit vitio nature, ut invifis, latitanti- 
bus, atque incognitis rebus, magys confidamus, 
hens exterreamur, ut tum accidit; Ir 
comerh to paſs through the common fault of Na- 
rure, &c. In caſes of hazard, -things brought un- 
to us by report do more abuſe our Judgment, 
either in conceiving roo great hopes, or . yielding 
roo much to diftruſt, than any -marter preſent can 


| move or enforce :_ For theſe perturbations attend- 


ing upon our Will, are enlarged more according 
tro the alley of our defires, than as they are 


directed by courſe of Reaſon ; and ſo draw Men Qud mext- 

either y to believe whar their wiſhes do re- appear oy 

quire, or otherwiſe to reject all as utterly loft. __ 
The uncertainty wheeevt, and the diſappoint= 

nent 'thole deceivabie apprehenfions, hath 


brought the hope of this Life into very flight ac- 
count, - being reckoned bur as the Dream of him 
thar is awake; and as Pia fraus, or a charitable 
Deluſion to ſupport us through rhe hard chances 
of this World, and to how Man's Heart from 
breaking : For _ Man's help is hope ; which 
never affordeth preſent Relief, bur aflwageth the 
bitterneſs of Extremities, by 

Dablst Deus his quoque finem, 


Virgil, lib. 2 
&Eneid, 


God once will pur an end to thele things tao. 


CHAP. II. 
The Fight, and the Marſe:l6ans Overthrow. 


*J He Fight being begun, the Marſeillians Cafe. 

'' were wanting in no point of Valour : But 

. bearing in mind ſuch Exhortations as a 
- little j ore had been given them by their 
Friends, they fought ſo reſolutely, as though they 
meant 110t to Fight again ; or 4s if any one ſhould 
chance ro miſcarry mn that Battel, he ſhould make 
account that he did but anticipate, for a ſmall mo- 
ment of time, the fatal end of his TS 129k 
who { upon taking of the Town ) were to un '$0 
the ſame Fortune of War: Our Ships putting on by 


little and little, were glad to give way to the webeys 
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| Lib. 


Dio Caſſuss. 


II. 


Moreover, out of the leſſer Ships were caſt infinite 


numbers of Darts, and other Weapons, wherewith 


our Ment buſied im fight were ſuddenly wounded. 


In this conflit, two. of their Triremes having ſputd 
Brutus's Ship (which by her Flag might caſily the 


diſcerned) came violently againſt him. from two co 
trary parts : But the 


danger being foreſeen, Brutus 
did ſo prevail throngh the ſwiftneſs of his Ship, 


that he a little out-ſtript them.; whereby they comin g 
with their full ſwinge, did ſo encounter one another, 
that they were both very much ſhaken with the blow : 
For the Beak-head of one being broken aff, the Wateir 


as ready to come in on all ſides. Which being ob-» 


Froad by ſome of Brurus's party that were near a» 


bout, they ſet upon them (being thus diſtreſſed) and 
euickly ſunk them both, 

The Ships that came with Naſidius were found of 
no uſe, and therefore quickly left the Fight ; for 


there was not offered there unto them either the ſight 
of their Country, or the Exhortations and Prayers of 
their Kinsfolks and Allies, as motives to hazard thezr 


lives in that Quarrel : ſo that of them there was 
none wanting. Of the Ships that came out from 
Marſeilles, five were ſunk, and four taken. One 
eſcaped with Naſidius's Fleet, which made towards 
the hither Spain. One of them that remained was 


ſent before to Marſeilles ; who coming «as a Meſſenger 


before the reſt, and approaching near unto the Town, 
all the multitude ran out to hear the News : Which 
being once known, there was ſuch a general mourning 
and deſolation, as though the Town were inſtantly to 
be taken by the Enemy. Notwithſtanding, they left 
not off to make ready ſuch neceſſaries as were requi= 


ſite for defence of the ſame. 


OBSERVATION. 


His was the ſecond Fight rhe Marſellians 
made, to keep rhe Sea open for the aid and 
relief of the Town ; being otherwiſe fſtreighrly 
beſieged by Land, and yer thar was not ſo tender=- 
ly cared for as their ſhutting up by Sea ; the free: 
paſſage whereof brought in all their profit in time 
of Peace, and rheir ſuccours in times of War : far 
which regard it was, that they commended to 
their Gods the ſucceſs of that enterpriſe, with as 
much devotion, as Tears, Vows and Prayers could 


expreſs. PL 2P 

The benefit a Town beſieged receiverh from an 
open in-let by Sea, cannot be better manifeſted, 
X by the ftege of Ofſtend ; for by that occaſion 
eſpecially, it indured the moſt famous fiege that 
was fin Chriſtendom theſe many years. This 
L. Nafidius was rather a conſtant Friend to the 
cauſe, than a fortunate Admiral : For afterwards, 
he refuſed not to take the like overthrow for 
Pompey the Son, at Leucades, as he did now for 
the Father. And ſurely ir falleth our (whether it 


Mi rn ca. be through the uncertainty of Sea-faring marrers, 
pax fortiro- Or that Men have fairer pretences ar Sea, to avoid 
nm quan occaſions of hazard, than are found ar Land, or 


e. 
Tacit. 14. 


Annal. 


that Pauca digna naſcuntur im Marz, few things of 
value come from Sea, according to the Proverb, 
or for whar other cauſe, I know not) thar rhere 
are few of thoſe which ſought Honour in this kind, 
who have artained rhe leaſt part of their defires. 


King of Al And yet nevertheleſs, ſome there are of famous 


miers #2 the 


| vo if Soly. Emory : As * Barbaruſſa, a terrour of the Le- 


vant Seas ; Andreas Auria, of Genua, renowned 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


and Mobility of their Shipping, which by the 5h ll of 
their Pilots were well managed. And if it happen- 
ed that our Men had found means to grapple with 
any of their Ships, they preſently came on. all ſides 
to- their reſcue. Neither did the Albici ſhew them- 
ſelves backward when the matter came to hands, or 
were they inferiour to our Men in Courage or Valcur. 


for his great Exploits upon the Turk: together 
with divers of our own Nation; as namely, Sir 
Francs Drake, who for skill and fortune ar Sea, 
is held matchable with any other wharſoever ; 
beſides, Mr. Candiſh, for Voyages to the South, 
and Sir Martin Frobiſher, for diſcoveries to the 
North. | 

Howbeit,, theſe later times have advantage 
without compariſon of former ages, through the 
invention of the Sea-compaſs with the Needle ; 
which was found our linle more than three hun- 
dred years ago, by one Flavus, born in the King- 
dom of Naples ; withour which, no Ship can ſhape 
a courſe in the Ocean, and to which nothing can 
be added, more than to find a perfect and ready 
direction for longitudes. 


—_—_— —_—_— 


CHAP. IV. 
The Works which the Legionary Soldiers made 
againſt the Town, 


T was obſerved by the Legionary Soldiers, that ear: 


had the charge of the right part of the Work, 

that it would much advantage them againſt the 

often Eruptions and Sallies of the Enemy, af 
they built a Tower of Brick, under the Town Wall, 
inſtead of a Hold or Receptacle : which at firſt they 
made low and little, only for the repelling of ſudden 
aſſaults. Thither they uſually retreated : and from 
thence, if they were over-charged, they made defence, 
either by beating back, or proſecuting an Enemy. 
This Tower was thirty foot ſquare, and the Walls 
thereof five foot thick: But afterwards (as Uſe 
and Experience s the maſter of all things) it was 
found by inſight and induſtry of Men, that ths Tower 
might be of great uſe, if it were raiſed to any 
ro os 3 which was. accordingly performed in thy © 
faſhion. 

When it was raiſed to the height of a Story, they 
fo framed the Floor, that the ends of the Foyſts did 
not jett eur beyond the fides of the Tower ; leſt any 
thing might be thruſt out, on which the fire which 
the Enemy ſhould caſt might take hold : and then 
paved that Floor, with as much Brick as the Mans 
telets and Gabions would ſuffer to be laid. Upon 
ths Tarrace thus made, they laid croſs Beams along 
the ſides, as a foundation 'to an upper Story, for 
the top and covering of the Tower. And upon theſe 
Beams they raiſed croſs Timbers , thwarting each 
other for the ſides of the Tower, and coupled them 
at the top with fids Beams. 

Theſe croſs Timbers were longer, and bore further 
out than the Square of the Tower ; that there might 
be means to faſten Coverings and Defences, againſt 
the blows and darts of the Enemy, whilſt the Works 
men were finiſhing the Walls and Sides of that 
Building. The top or upper Story of thu Tower they 
likewiſe paved with Brick and Clay, that no fire 
might faften on it ; and laid Mattreſſes on the top 
thereof, to the end the Floor might not be broken 
with any Weapons ſhot out of Engines, nor the 
Pavent ſhivered in pieces with Stones caſt out of 
Catapults. | 

Moreover they made three Nettings or Mats of 
Hawſers, equal in length to the ſides of the Tower, 
and four foot in breadth, And upon thoſe three 
ſides which confronted the Enemy, they faſtened them 
upon Poles to hang before the Tower : which kind 
of defence they had in other places tried to be of 
proof, and not to be pierced with: any Weapon or 
Engine. And as one part of the Tower came to 
be covered, finiſked, and fortified againſt any vio= 
lence of the Enemy, they carried their Mantelets 
and defences to the reſt unfiniſhed. The i? 4 
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which Tower they framed upon the firſt Story, and 
then raiſed it up with Wrinches or Scrues, as far as 
the cloſe Netting would ſerve them for 4 defence. 
And fo covered with theſe ſhelters and ſafeguards, 
they built up the ſides with Brick; and then again 
ſeruing up the top higher, they fitted the place to 
build the ſides higher : And as they came to the 
height of a Story, they laid the Foyſts of the Floor 
in ſuch fort, as the ends thereof were hid and co- 
vered with the Wall or ſides that were of Brick; and 
. ſo from that Story they proceeded to another, by 
ſcruing up the top, and raiſmg their Netting. By 
which means they built very ſafely fix Stores, with= 
out any wound or other danger at all ; and left M/in= 
dows and Loop-holes in the ſides, for the putting out 
of Engines in ſuch places as they thought conveni- 
ent. When by means of that Tower, they were mm 
hope to defend the Works near about it, they then 
made a Muſculum or Mouſe of ſixty foot in length, 
and of two foot Timber ſquare, to convey them 
ſafely from this Tower of Brick to another of the 
Enemies, and to the Town Wall : whereof this was 
the form. They cut two fide Groundſils of equal 
length, and made the ſpace between them to contain 
four foot ; upon them they erefed little Columns of 
five foot high, and joyned them together, putting 
Braces of an eafie ſloping in ſuch diſtances, as the 
Rafters were to be placed to bear up the Roof : and 
upon thoſe Braces they laid Rafters of two foot ſquare, 
Faſtening them both at the Ridge, and at the Eavings, 
with Plates and Bolts of Iron. They Lathed the 
Roof with Lath of four fingers broad: And ſo the 
Building being made with a Gable-ridge handſomly 
faſhioned, the top was laid all over with Clay, to 
keep the Mouſe from burning ; and then covered 
with Tiles, which were fenced with Leather, to the 
end they might not be waſhed away with Pipes or 
Gutters of Water, which might be laid to fall upon 
them. And leſt thoſe Hides ſhould be ſpoiled, either 
mou Fire or great Stones, they laid Mattreſſes upon 
them. 


This Work being wholly finiſhed near unto the 
Tower, through the help and means of defenſtuc Man- 
telets and Gabions ; Hidden, before the Enemy was 
aware, with a Ship-Engine and Rollers put under it, 
they brought it ſo near a Tower of the Enemies, that 
it joyned to the Wall thereof. The Townſmen bein 
upon a ſudden appalled thereat, brought the ——_— 
Stones they could get, and with Levers tumbled them 
down from the Wall upon the Mouſe : but the ſtrength 
of the Work did not ſhrink at the blows, and what- 
foever fell upon it, ſlided down the ſloping of the 
Roof. Which when they perceived, they altered their 
purpoſe, and got Pots of Roſin and Pitch, and ſetting 
them on fire, threw them down upon the Mouſe ; 
which tumbling down from the Roof, were removed 
away with long Hooks and Poles. In the mean time, 
the Soldiers that were within the Mouſe, pulled out 
the lower Stones that were in the foundation of the 
Tower. Thx Mouſe or. Mantelet was defended by our 
Men out of the Brick Tower, with Weapons and 

Engines : and by means thereof the Enemy was put 
from the Wall and the Turrets, ſo that they could 


not well defend the ſame. Many of the Stones being 


ſapped out of the foundation of the Tower, part 
thereof ſuddenly fell, and the reſt leaned as though 
7t would not ſtand long after. 


OBSERVATIO N. 


Oraſmuch as it requirerh the labour of an in- 
duſtrious Pen to ſhadow out the effects of In- 
duftry ; I will only produce the evidence of theſe 
Works, to thew the power it hath in humane 
actions, rather than by any maimed or ſhallow 
diſcourſe, weaken he force of ſo great an Engine. 


Obſervations upon CnSAR'S 


Wherein firſt it may be noted, how in theſe and 
the like attempting endeavours, one thing draws 
on another, according as practice maketh overture 
to Maiſteries : For our underſtanding growing by 
degrees, hath no intuitive faculty ro diſcern per- 


fection, bur by little and little worketh out exact- ,,.. , 
neſs ; making every Morrow Yeſterdays Scholar, ji: pope; 
as Reaſon findeth means of diſcourſe from cauſes 9 die. 


tro effects, or from effects to cauſes. 

And ſo this Tower, made ar firſt bur for a re- 
treat of defence, gave occaſion to let them ſee rhe 
like or better uſe thereof in the offenſive parr, if it 
were raiſed to a height convenient for the ſame : 
which they performed with as much Art as the wit 
of Man could uſe in ſuch a Work. For having 
made the firſt Story, they then made the Roo, for 
the ſhelter and fſafery of the Soldier : And ſcruing 
it up by little and little, they builr the fides, having 
fenced the open ſpace with Netting, for avoiding 
of danger ; arming it with Brick and Clay againſt 
Fire, and with Martrrefles againit Stones and 
Weights. And then again they proceeded to the 
making of that Mantelet or Myuſculum , which 
eave them paſſage to the Wall ; building it with 
ſtrong, or rather ſtrange Timber, of rwo foot 
ſquare, framed ſo artificially with Braces, and 
ridging Rafters, and thoſe fo fitted, as neither 
Fire, Water, Weapon, nor Weight, could prevail 
againſt it. And thus they laboured to gain their 
own ends, and bought Forrune with immeaſure- 
able endeavour. 


CHAP. LV. 


The Marſeill;ans ger a Truce of the Romans, and 
break it deceirfully. 


greatly perplexed at ſo unexpetted a miſ- 
chief ; and ' withal ſtruck, with a fear of 
the wrath and indignation of the Gods, and of the 
Jack and ſpoil of their City ; they came all unarm- 
ed, thronging out of the Gates, wearing Holy Attire 


Aulus Geb 


lius. 


He Enemy being then much appalled at the Cafi 
ſudden ruin and fall of the Tower, and 


npon their Heads, and ſtretching out their ſubmiſſive tnermes ous 
Hands to the Legates and the Army. Upon which infulis 


novelty, all Hoſtility ceaſed for the trme, and the 
Soldiers withdrawing themſelves from the aſſault, 
were Carried with a deſire of hearing and underſtan- 
ding what would paſs at that time. 

Yihen they came to the Legates and to the Army, 
they caſt themſelves all down at their feet, praying 
and beſeeching that things might be ſuſpended until 
Czſar's arrival. They ſaw plainly that their Town 
was already taken, their Works were perfefed, their 
own Tower demoliſhed ; and therefore they defiſted 
from making any further defence : There could be no 
let to hinder them from preſent ſpoil and Jagking, 
if upon Cxlar's arrival they ſhould refuſe to obey 
hy Mandates. They ſhewed further, that if their 
Tower were abſolutely overthrown, the Soldiers could 
not be kept from entering the Town in hope of Pil- 
lage, and would thereby Boo it to a final deſirufion. 

Theſe and many the like things were uttered by 
them very movingly (as Men learned and eloquent) 
with great lamentation and much weeping, whereby 


the Legates (moved with commuſeration) withdrew 


the Soldiers from the Fortifications, put off the aſſault, 
and left a ſmall Guard ts keep the Works. 14 hand 
of Truce being through pity and commiſeration thus 
made and concluded, Czſar's coming was expeRed ; 
no Weapon was caſt, either from the Town Wall, or 
from our fide : infomuch as every Man left. off his 
care and diligence, as though all had been ended. For 
Czſar had by Letters given ſtraight charge to Tre- 

bonus, 


"4. 


| bonius, not to ſuffer the Town to be taken by aſſault, 
leſt the Soldiers (moved throuph their Rebellion and 
Contempt, together with the long Travail they had 
ſuſtained) ſhould put all above fourteen years of age 
to the Sword : 'which they threatned to db, -and were 
then hardly kept from breaking into the Town ; taking 
the matter very grienonſly, that Trebonius ſeemed 
to hinder them from effetting their purpoſes. But 
the Enemy, being ' People without faith, did only 
watch for time and opportunity, to put in practice 
their fraud and deceit. 


The Firſt,O BSERVATION. 


J* is a ſaying of an ancient Writer, that as our 
Artire doth cover. the Body, {ſo it doth uucover 
the nakedneſs of the mind. Whercupon it is, that 
Men have found 'means ro {ute themſelves upon 
occcaſion, according to the diſpoſition of rheir in- 
ward affections, as they are either dilared with 
joy, or contracted with ſorrow, lifred up with 
weal, or humbled with affliction. And according- 
ly theſe Marſeillians,in token of their humility and 
ſubmiſſion, came our, wearing an Attire here cal- 
led Infula ; which Servius detcriberh to be a kind 
of Coife, made after the form of a Diadem, with 
two Pendants on each fide, called V:*te. 


Peftitus ut” 

tegit corpus, 

4 detegit 
11K, 


13 vEneid. 


Thoſe which the Romans ufed of this kind, 


were faſhioned like a Pyramid : the point whereof 
did fignifie the * Elements, aſcending upwards in 
ſuch a pointed faſhion ; and by the rwo Pendants 
or Bands, were denored the Water and the Earth. 
They were made wholly of Wool, as Feſtus wri- 
reth,  Infule ſtunt filamenta lanea, quibus Sacerdotes, 
hoſtie, & templa velabantur ; Tnfule are certain 
Ornaments and Tappets made of Wooll, where- 
with the Prieſts uſe to be clad, the Sacritices to 
be covered, and the Temples to be hanged : to 
ſhew humbleneſs and fimpliciry, whereof Wooll 
is an Hieroglyphick ; for no kind of Beaſts have 
more need of aid and ſuccour than Sheep : And- 


® The Fire and 


thereupon it was, that all Suppliants were attired_ 


wirh Trefles of Wooll. Or otherwiſe, as lome 
will have it, thar rhe Hahir of the Peritioner might 
call to remembrance the flexible diſpoſirion, which 
is well-beſeeming thoſe that have power.and means 
ro give help and relief: according to the uſe of 

Macro.lib. x. Heathen ages, wherein the Images of their Idols 

Sazwrnal. c.3: hq their Feet tied With Cords of Wooll; to ſhew 
rhe mildneſs and eafineſs which upon devour ſup- 
plications was found in divine Powers, whereot 
Wooll was a Symbolum. 


\ 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


o - 
iq; Sos HY He Marſeill:ans being an ancient Progery of 
+ Oratio pro the Greeks, notwithſtanding the long deſcent 
Flacco. 


*  Equali of Time, and altetation of Air, did keep a touch 
umm. Of the natural diſpoſition of thar Nation, as well 
que dignitas, in ſuch ſtrains of Eloquence, as were familiar un- 
yg aki to them above other People as in * \ubtilry and 
coditimens dupliciry of dealing. Which paſſage of the Mar- 
nobiliorem ſeillians is obſerved by {| Tully, as a matrer enfor- 
joy "_- cing the due praiſes of ,Eloquence, and rhe ule it 
ED harh upon all occaſions ro draw conſenr, with rhe 
rreſentia ma (weetneſs of a well-tuned Tongue , above thar 
Ee 12, Which may be attained either by Engines or a 
& Valms ftrong hand. Wherein, if we ſhould go about to 
fatzerunt L. compare the *. force of Arms with the power of a 
Fo az = . erave Diſcoutſe, and ſer a Soldier parallel to an 

' _ Orator, there mighr hence be taken divets pro- 


« Vicar. a 
in crvilius bable Reaſons to ſecond that ſaying, which hath 


Cauſis vicar 
commnwns mite i : | 
| lum antefy. Of true judgment, 


rentur, in mi» Cedant arma ops concedat laurea linguz ; 


— Ler Arms ro Gowns, the Bay-leaf yield to rh' 
ny Tongue, 
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did nevertheleſs perſwade the other that he caſt 


dent," is ſufficient to make many Men wiſe : So 


dif perſed with the Wind, that the Mount, the Man=- 


been thioughr ro ſavour more of vain-glory, than 


from the Town Wall 
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| Or ar leaſt, ro make a reſemblance of Plutarell's 
two Wraſtlers, of whom one being always caſt, 


him ; and fo, howſoeyer he became foiled, yer left 
the place with an opinion of Victory : And is al- 
ways more eaſily eftected, when it is attended with 
cunning and deceit, according to that of 7/,:/-r71s 
Maximus, Efficacijſime vires perfidie, mentiri! 65 
fallere, The main ſtrength of pertidiouſneſs is 1y- 
ing AN Sg Bur, as it is obſerved by Ph; , wa 
ip de Comines, "The * | nech- | aged 
p example of one ole acci- , ſth 
exemplo, haze 
experientla, 
onto. 
Peres. 


this may ſerve to teach ſuccceding times, net to 
truſt ro words, whereof there is no hold ; bur ro 
ratifie ſuch compoſitions with irrevocable per- 
formances. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


+ Yo we may note, how far the anger of a 
Roman Army was extended, upon ſuch pro- 
vocations as are here mentioned, viz. Ad interfi- 
ciendos pueros, to the ſlaying of all the Males above 
fourteen years of age: For, from that ſtage of 
life, they accounted all in the rank of Men; ac- 
cording to the inſtitution of Tarquinius Priſcus, Macro, lib. t. 
who 1n his triumph of the Sabines, made a ſpecial Satwr. cap. 6. 
Orartion in the praiſe of his own Son, that had 
aflaulred and ſtruck the Enemy in thoſe Wars, 
being then but fourteen years of age ; and rhere- 
upon gave him liberty ro wear Man's Apparel, 
which was that Toga pretexta (edged or faced 
with Purple) whereof rheir Hiſtories make ſo of- 
ten mention. 

Bur to define pfeciſely hereof, were to miſtake 
the fury of the C dier. For howlſoever the rule 
Is ceftain from the Law of nature, thar no finite 
cauſe can be infinite in effect, or that a mortal 
hate ſhould have a boundleſs revenge: Yet occa- 
fon made it variable, and as irregular as that of 
Alexander ; who ſometitnes ſaved all, ard at o- Qzintui 
ther times (as ar the taking of Tyre) ſaved none ©": % 5: 
at all, bur ſuch as had raken the proreCtion of the 
Temple. The inhumane cruelry of the Turks 
exceederh all former Hoftility in this kind : For 
they never ſave any our of commilſeraticn, bur for 
private nſe ; and do rather chuſe togdeſtroy Man- 
kind, than ſuffer it to live for any orher purpoſe 
than their own. 


CHAP. VL 


The Marſeillians raking advantage of the Truce, 
conſume with fire all che Roman Works : which 
are afterwards re-edified. 


Fter a few. days, when our Men were grown Cafg;. 
remiſs and careleſs, ſuddenly about high 
Noon, as ſome were gone one way ſome ano- 
ther, and others wearied with continual la 

bour had given themſelves to reſt, the Weapons being 

caſed and laid up ; they ruſhed out of their Gates, 

and coming with the Wind that then blew hard, they 


fer our Works on fire: which was ſo carried and 


telets, the Teſtudo, the Tower and the Engines, were 
all on fire at once, and were burned down and conſu- 
med, before it could be known how it came. 

Our Men aſtoniſhed at ſo ſudden and unthought- 
of an accident; caught up ſuch Weapons as were 
next at hand; and others running ſpeedily from the 
Camp, ſet upon the Enemy, but were hindered from 
following them as they fled, by Engines and Arrows 
They, on the other ſide, being 
retired utter the protetion of the Wall, did at their _ 


eaſe 
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| eaſe burn down the Mouſe and the Brick Tower : and 
fo many Months labour was, through the perfidiouſneſs 
of the Enemy, and the force of the Tempeſt, conſu- 
med and brought to nothing in a moment of time. 
The Marlſeillians attempted the like the next day 
after, having opportunity of the like Tempeſt ; and 
with greater confidence ſallied out, and threw much 
fire upon the other Mount and the Tower, But as 
our Men the day before (expefting mothin leſs than 
to be ſurprized in that ſort) had neglefed more than 
ordinary their uſual Guards; fo | now made 
wiſer by that which had happened, they had made all 
things ready for defence: by which means, having 
ſlain a great number, they drave the reſt back into 

the Torn, without effeting any thing. | 
Trebonius began again to re-edifie ſuch Works us 
were ruinated and confined with fire, and that with 
EQ ira natura £7 Eater 21acrity of the Soldier than before. For when 
comparatum, they ſaw their great labours and endeavours ſort to 
ut homines 920 better ſucceſs, and the Truce broke by the Treachery 
ng oh _ of the Enemy, it was a great gall unto them to have 
h poſſir, fe- their Valour thus derided. And foraſmuch as there 
rant, fi vide- was nothing left in all the Country for the raiſing of 


ant rerum , 
"6. Mount, all the Trees being already cut down, and 


uri non re. brought far and near to make the firſt Mount, they 
ſpondere. beg:zn a Mount of a ſtrange and unheard-of faſhion, 
a 4 m raiſed with two Side-walls of Brick, being fix foot 


_ ehick apiece, and joyned together with Floors, The 
: Walls were of Tu diſtance, to the width of the for- 
mer Mount, which was all of ſolid matter : and 
: where the ſpace between the Walls, or the weakneſs 
of the Work did require it, there were Piles driven 
between, and Beams and Planks laid athwart for 
he ſtrengthening thereof. The Floors, made between 
thoſe Walls, were laid with Hubdles, and the Hurdles 
were covered with Clay, 
_ The Solare# being thus ſheltered on: both ſides with 
a Wall, and defended in front by Mantelets and 
Gabions, did ſafely, without danger, bring whatſc- 
ever , was neceſJary for that Building, whereby the 
Work was carried on with great ſpeed : and the loſs 
of their former continual labour was in a ſhort time 
recovered again, through the admirable dexterity and 
valour of the Soldier. To conclude, they left Gates 
in the Walls, in ſuch places as were fitteſt for Sallies. 
Hhen the Enemy perceived, that what they hoped 
could not be repaired again in a long time, was with 
a few. days fiber re=edified and finiſhed, whereby 
| there was no place left to praftiſe deceit, or to ſally 
ont with advantage, neither was there any means left 
. -by which they could prevail, either by force of 
Arms to hurt our Soldiers, or by fire to conſume our 
IVorks ; and underſtanding likewiſe, that by the ſame 
manner of fortification, all that part of the Town 
which had paſſage and acceſs from the firm Land, 
might be encompaſſed with a Wall and with Towers, 
that their Soldiers ſhould not be able to ſtand upon 
their Works ; and perceiving withal, that our Army 
had raiſed a Counter=mure, againſt the Wall of their 
Town, and that Weapons might be caſt by hand un- 
to them,; that the uſe of their Engines (wherein they 
much truſted) was by the nearneſs of ſpace quite 
taken away ; and laſtly, that they were not able to 
confront our Men (upon equal terms ) from their Walls, 
and frem their Turrets ; they deſcended to the ſame 
Articles of ſurrender and ſubmiſſion, as were for- 
merly agreed upon. 


The Firſs O BSERV ATION. 


HEF=< we may obſerve, that a General cannot 
be too ſecure of an Enemy, that ſtands upon 
terriis to ſurrender up a place. For the iinabe- 
ing bur voluntary by conſtraint, if haply the con- 
 ftraining force be removed, then that doth ceaſe 
which is voluntary ; and ſo it cometh by conſequent 


Obſervations upon C nSAR'S 


to a refuſal. As appeareth by this paſſage of the 
Marſeillians ; who being brought into hard terms, 
as well by their rwo; overthrows at Sea, (whence 
they expected no further ſuccour,) as alſo by the 
fiege laid fo cloſe by Land, (where they were fo 
violently affaulted, rhar their Towers of defence 
made paſſage for the Romans to enter upon them; ) 
did neyertheleſs (upon ceſſation of thoſe inforce- 
ments) alter their purpoſe, and entertained new 


hopes : which maketh good thar ſaying ; 


=—== Timeo Danaos E9 dona ferentes, 
I fear the Greeks,even when they bring their gifts. 


The Second O'BSERV ATION. 


a pg, we may obſerve that a will, forwatd 
ro undergo labour, doth never ftick at any |,5,%% <4 
difficulty, nor is at all diſmayed with the loſs of p»/z, ſts 
any pains : bur is rather redoubled in Courage and vincere & ju- 
Induſtry ; eſpecially being edged on with a defire 77 oe 
of Revenge. Which (if Homer may have credit) rolyznus. 
doth always add a third part ro a Man's ſtrength ; 1;a4. ;. 

as appeared by Diomedes, being hurt in the Shoul- 

der with one of Pindarus's Arrows : For revenge 

whereof, he excceded himſelf in a ſeſquiterce pro- 

portion of Valour, and flew more Trojans by a 

third part than otherwiſe he could. 

Howloever, as there is nothing ſo hard, bur is ,;,1,,, 
ſubject to the endeavour of the Mind : fo there is qu, wy 
nothing ſo eaſie, as to diſpoſſeſs our ſelves of that animi forties 
intent care which is requiſite in theſe imployments. © #4274 


it. 
For theſe Romans, that through rhe greatneſs of __—__ EP 


Voluntas ad 


' their Spirits had made ſuch firſt and ſecond works, b<llo 


as the memory thereof will laſt with the World, Hipaco- 
were ſurprized when they lay in the Interim, as it 

were unbent, in as great remiſsneſs and neglect 
(howſoever drawn unto it: by deceit) as if they 

had been able ro do no ſuch matter as is here re- 

ported. And therefore it behoverh a Commander, ' 

to keep his Armyalways ſeaſoned with labour ; for- 

al as Exercitns labore proficit, otio conſeneſcit, 
An Army thrives by Employment, but grows old 
by Idleneſs. 


Vegetins- 


CHAP. VII. 


Varro raifeth great Troops to maintain Pompey's 
Party in Spain; bur to no purpoſe. 


| Arcus Varro, in the further Province of Cxfar. 
Spain; having from the beginning under- 
ſtood how things had paſſed in Iraly, and 
diſtruſting how matters would ſucceed 
with Pompey, did oftentimes give out very friendly 
Speeches of Cxlar: That Pompey had by way of 
prevention gained him to hy Party, and honoured him 
with a Lieutenancy, whereby he was obliged in duty 9 
to him ; howbeit, in hs particular diſpoſition he ſtood 
10 leſs affefed to Caxſar : Neither was he ignorant 
of the duty of a Legate, to whoſe truſt and fidelity Qifiduciart- 
the Government of the Province was left,as in depoſito, —_— 
pon condition to be ſurrendred up at all times and ps 
eaſons, as he that commanded in chief ſhould require 
3t : He likewiſe knew very well what his own Forces 
were, and what was the - Apt and diſpoſition of all 
the Country towards Cxlar. 


Thu was the ſubje& of all his Speeches, without any 


ſhew of inclining either to the one or to the other. 


But afterwards, when he heard that Cxfar was in- 
gaged at Marſeilles,that Perreius's Forces were joined 
with Afranius's Army, that great aids were come un- 
to them,” that every Man was in great hope and ex- 
peftation of good ſucceſs, and that all the bither 
Province had agreed together to undertake Pom- 
pey's :caufe ; as alſo what had after happened con- 
cerning the want of Vifuals at Tlerda, (all which 
things were writ with advantage unto him by 

OG | Fs Afranius;) 


Lib. II. 


Afranius ; ) he then upon that alteration changed hn 
Mind according to the Times, and levied Soldiers 
in all Parts of the Province : And having raiſed 
two compleat Legions, he added unto them ſome 
thirty Cohorts of the Country Soldiers, to ſerve for 
Wings to the Army, and pathered together great 
TROeny of Corn, as well for the ſupply of the Marl(eil- 
1ans, as for the Proviſion of Petreius and Afranius. 
Moreover, he commanded them of Gades to build 
and provide ten Gallies ; and ordered further, that 
many other ſhould be made at Hiſpalis. He took 
all the Money . and the Ornaments out of Hercules's 
Temple, and brought the ſame into the Town of 
Gades, and in lieu thereof ſent ſix Cohorts out of 
the Province to keep the Temple. He mad? Cams 
Gallonius ( a Roman Knight and a familiar friend 
vf Domitius, and ſent by him thither to recover 
ſome matter of Inheritance ) Governour of the Town. 
All the Arms ( as well private as publick ) were 
brought into Gallonius's Houſe. He himſelf made 
many bitter invetives againſt Cxſar ; affirming in 
publick that Czar had been ſeveral times worſted, 
and that a great number of the Soldiers were revol- 
red from him, and were come to Afranius : which he 
knew to be true, by certain and approved Meſſen- 
ers. 
_ The Roman Citizens reſiding in that Province 
being much perplexed and affrighted thereat, were 
thereupon conſtrained to promiſe him 190 thouſand 
Seſterces in ready Money, for the ſervice of the Com- 
mon-I//eal, beſides twenty thouſand weight of Silver, 
together with one hundered and twenty thouſand 
Buſhels of Wheat. Upon thoſe Cities and States 
which favoured Cxſar's Party, he laid greater impo- 
fitions : For ſuch as had let fall Speeches, or declar- 
ed themſelves againſt the Common=IVeal, he confiſca- 
zed all their Goods, and put a Garriſon upon them ; 
giving judgment himſelf upon private Perſons, and 
conſtraining all the Province to ſwear Allegeance to 
him and to Pompey. k 
And being in the end advertiſed what had hap- 
pened in the hither Province, he prepared for War, 
with 4 purpoſe to diſpoſe thereof in this manner : 
His reſolution was to keep two Legions with him at 
Gades, with all the ſhipping and the Corn: For 
knowing that the whole Province did intirely affett 
Czlar's Cauſe, he thought it beſt and eaſieſt for him 
( having made good Proviſion of ſhipping and Corn) 
to keep the Iſland. 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 
(Jr firſt, how dangerous it is for ſuch as 


ſtand neutral between two Parties ( bearing 
no affection bur to their own ends ) to declare 
themſelves, upon ſuch appearances as commonly 
happen in the flux and reflux ofa War: For iftheir 
judgment fail as Varro's did, they are then @r- 
ced to redeem their Errour with more offices of 
partiality, than can afterwards be exculed; and ſo 
ran into a further degree of enmity, than the par- 
ry for whom they ſuffer. And certainly wherher it 
be rhart neutrality refuſerh ro take part with the 
right, ( which in matrer of controverke muſt needs 
ſtand on one ſide, ) or whether it ſavourerh of an 
ill nature, tro ſhew no ſympathizing affections 
with ſuch as otherwiſe have correſpondence with 
them, or for what other cauſe I know nor ; bur ſure 
itis, thar Neutrals, attending nothing bur rheir 
own advantage, are of no betrer eſteem than rhe 
Bird whereof Leo Africus writeth ; which when 
rhe King of Birds demanded Tribute, would al- 
ways rank himſelf amongſt the Fiſh, and when 
the King of Fiſhes required his ſervice, would al- 
ways be with rhe Birds ; or than the Weather- 
cock, whereof there is no other uſe, than #ndicare 
regnantem, to ſhew whar Wind rules. 
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The Second OBSERV ATION. 


He Iſland of Gades, was known to the Romans 
by the name of Tarteſſon : 


Hic Gades Urbs.eft dita Tarteſſus prius. Feſtus Anie- 
Here Gades ſtands, of old Tarteſſis calld. wages 
. The Town of Gades was endowed, as Dion 
witnefſeth by Fulius Ceſar, with the Liberties and 
Privileges of Rome. To which effect Pliny wri- &% 47 
teth ; Oppidum habe: Civium Romanorum, quod 
appellatur Auguſta Urbs Fulia Gaditana, "This 
Iſland hath a Town of Roman Citizens, which is 
called Auguſta Fulia Gaditana, It was a Town 
of great Fame, as appeareth by that of Fuba King 
of Mauritana, who made ambitious ſure, ro have rhe 
title of Duumviri, or two Men of the Town ; as 
Feſtus noteth in his Deſcription of rhe Sea-Coatlt : 


At wis in illis tanta, vel tantum decus, 
Etate priſca, ſub fide rerum futt ; 

Rex ut ſuperbus, omniumque prepotens, 
Quos Gens habebat forte tum Mauruſia, 
Ottaviano Principi acceptiſſimus, 

Et literarum ſemper in ſtudio, Fuba, 
Interfluoque ſeparatus Aquore, | 
Illuſtriorem ſemet Urbis iſtins : 
Duumuzratu crederet === | 


. Such was their Power, ſuch their grace, 
Of old, while faith was yer in place ; 
King Fuba, the moſt powerful a0 
The Moors had either then or fince, 

In favour with Oftawan, | 
And every way a learned Man, 
Divided from this place by Sea. 
Thoughr it would greater Glory be 
To be Duum-yir of the Town. 


Iri this Ifland ſtood Herculess Temple; ro 
which as well Romans, as other noble Adventurers 
of all Natious, made often repair, 10 perform 
their Vows upon Atchievements of deeds of Arms ; 
Which ſolemnity was not omitted by Hannibal, 
before his expedition into Ttaly. we 
Amongſt other Altars in this Temple, there 
was one dedicated to Penury and Art ; figni- 
fying that Art driverh away Penury, as Hercu- 
les pur ro flight and ſubdued Monſters. Thoſe 
of 4fia and the Medirerrane Parts, took this 
Iſland to be rhe furtheſt end of Navigation : For 
the Atlantick, Sea admitred no further Paſlage, 
for want of a Loadſtone to direct them in thar 
Vaſtneſs. And therefore Pindarus ſaith, thar ir 
is not lawful for wiſe Men nor Fools ro know 
what is beyond the ftreight of Gibraltar, the j,c,pu, a- 
Way in the Ocean being a thouſand Leagues coſta hath 0b- 
broad. In this Town of Gades was born L. Cor- ſerved that the 
nelius Balbus, who at his death gave a Legacy to ONES 
the Roman People, twenty five Pence per Poll ; thouſand 
together with Funius Brutus Collumella, that writ Leagres from 
ſo excellently De re Ruſtica. | bong 
Et mea quam. generat Tartefli Littore Gades. 
And which my Gades yields on Tarteſs Shore, 
Ir is now called Cales, and was ſacked by our En- 
gliſh, An. 1596. | 
Hiſpalis, ſurnrmed Romulenſis, from the Roman y;gajja, 
Colony that was planted there, is ſeated upon the Sewit. 
River Bets, in a very pleaſant and fertile Country, 
and eſpecially for Oiles. "The Town is now the 
Staple for the Weſt Indies, and a very Nurſery of 
Merchants. Arias Montanus, that great Theolo- 
gian, was born in this City. | 
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Caſar; 


Obſervations upon Cxoan's 


The Third OBSERV ATION. 
(0 ng rlieſe hundred and ninery thouſand 


Citizens of that Convenit did ſo well like of, that e- 
very Man was very deſirous to entertain them in their 
Houſes. Whereat Varro being much aſtoniſhed, altered 
hisFourney towards Jlipa Italica, as he gave it out ; but 


Seſterces, the Learned cannot fatisfie them- ſoon after was advertiſed by ſeme of his Friends, that 


ſelves with any congruent interpretation thereof. 
For if we take them in the Neuter, for ſeven Pound 
ren Shillings apiece, it amounreth to 1492000 
Pound, whichi is thought roo miich : If in the Maſ- 
culine, it will riſe not to above 1400 Pound, which 
is deemed too little. and therefore the Criticks do 
mend the place and read H-S Centies Nonagies, a 
hundred times ninery H-S. which bringerh our 
142500 Pound: And is thought agreeable to the 
meaning of the Aurhour. 


CHAP. VII. 


The Province and the Legions Revolt from Varro. 
Caſar ſertleth Spain, and returnerh ro Marſezlles. 


Lbezt Ciſar was called back into Iraly, for 

many great and important Cauſes, yet he 

was reſolved to leave no ſpark, or ap- 

pearance of War remaining behind him 
in Spain ; for that he knew Pompey's Deſerts to 
be ſuch, as had gained him many Followers and 
Dependants in the hither Province. And therefore 
having ſent two Legions into the further Spain, 
under the Condut of Q. Caffius, Tr:bime of the 
People, he himſelf mate forward by great Fourneys, 
with ſix hundred Horſe ; ſending an Edi” before 
him, to ſummon the Magiſtrates and Chief Men 
of the Cities and Towns, to appear before him by 
a day at Corduba. Upon publication of which E- 
dit, there was no City in all that Province, that ſent 
not ſome of their Senate by the 'Day appointed to Cor- 
duba : Neither was there any Roman'Citizen of note 
that preſented not himſelf there at that time. 

The Princes and States being aſſembled, of their 
own accord they ſhut the Gates againſt Varro, ſet 
Watch and Ward iipon the Walls and in the Towers, 
and retained with then two Cohorts, called 'by the 
name of Colonice ( which 'came thither by chance ) 
for the ſafe keeping of * the Town. At the ſelf- 
ſame time, "the Inhabitants 'of Carmona ( which x5 
the ſtrongeſt Town of all the Province ) caſt out 
the three Cohorts that were by Varro put into 
their Cittadel, and ſhut them out of the Town. 
Whereby Varto was the rather moved to make 
haſte to Gades with his Legions, leſt he ſhould be 
hindered and cut off, either in the way, or in his 
Paſſage over from the Continent : Such and ſo fa- 
vourable was the General affetion of the whole 
Province towards Cxlar. And being ſomewhat 
advanced on his Fourney, he received Letters from 
Gades, That, as ſoon as it 'was known there of the 
Edi& which Czſar had publiſhed, the chiefeſt of 
the 'Gaditans apreed with the Tribines of the Sol- 
diers which 'were in Garriſon, to expell Gallonins 
out of the Town, and to keep the City and the Iſland 
for Czſar. Which being reſolved upon, they ſent 
him Word to leave the Town 'of his own accord, 
while he might do it without danger ; and if he re- 
Fuſed they would then take ſuch further Order 
as they ſhould find expedient. Gallonius moved 
with fear diſlodged himſelf, and went out of 
Gades. 

Theſe things being diviilged abroad, one of the 
two Legions, known by the name of Vernacula, 
rook up their Enfigns, went out of Varro's Camp 
( he himſelf ſtanding by and looking on ) and 
retired themſelves to Hiſpalis ; ' and there - ſate 
down in the Market-Place, and in common Por- 
ches, without hurting any Man. Which the Roman 


the Gates were ſhut againſt him. Whereupon, being 
circumvented and hindered from all other addreſſes, 
he ſent to Czſar, to advertiſe him that he was ready 
to deliver up the Legion to whomſoever he ſhould pleaſe 
to appoint. To which purpoſe he ſent him Sex. Cx- 
far, commanding the Legion to be delivered to him. 

Varro having given up his charge, came to Cx- 
ſar at Corduba, and there gave him a true account 
of the Carriage of his Office. The Moneys remain= 
ing in his Hands he delivered up, and gave an In- 
ventory of the Corn and Shipping which were in any 
Place provided. Cxſar, by a publick Oration made 
at Corduba, gave thanks generally to all Men. 
As firſt to the Roman Citizens, for the endeavour 
they uſed to be Maſters of the Town. Secondly, 
to the Spaniards, for driving out the Garriſons. 
To them of Gades, that they traverſed and pre- 
vented the Projets of the Adverſaries, and had 
reſtored themſelves to liberty. To the Tribunes 
of the Soldiers and Centurions, that were come 
thither to keep the Town, for that by their Va- 
lour and Magnanimity the Reſolution of the Towns- 
men was aſſured and confirmed. He remitted 
fuch Levies of Money, as the Roman C:tizens 
had promiſed Varro for the publick, Service. He 
reſtored the Goods confiſcated of ſuch as had ſpoken 
more freely than was pleaſing ; and gave divers 
Rewards both publick, and private : The reſt he ſa- 


tisfied with hope of good Time for the future. And 


having ſtayed there two Days, he went to Gades : 
Where he gave order that the Moneys and Monu-= 
ments which were transferred from Hercules's Tem- 
ple to a private Houſe, ſhould be carried back again 
to the Temple. He made V Caſſius 'Governour 
of the Province, and left with him four Legions. 
He himſelf in a few Days (ſpace, with thoſe Ships 
which M. Varro, and thoſe of Gades ( by his 
Commandment ) had made, came to Tarraco ; for 
there the Embaſſadours of almeſt all the hither Pro- 
vince did attend his coming. And having received 
them with-private and publick honour, in the ſame fa- 
ſhion as formerly he had uſed, he left Tarraco, and 
came by land to Narbone, and from thence to Marſeil- 
les : Where he received firſt advertiſement of the 
Law made at Rome, for creating of a DiFator ; 
and that himſelf was named thereunto, by M. Lepi- 
dus, Pretor. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


TT is one-of Ceſar's Peculiars, recorded by 
B&uetonius, that he 'never left behind him any 
ſpark or ſuſpicion of War, left it mighr be faid 
he did nor throughly conquer where he came. 
For he that doth a bufineſs 'to halves, hath as 
much more to do 'before it be done : And the re- 
mainder'in 'matter of War, groweth commonly 
to a 'greater head'than that which firſt -gave oc- 
caſion of Arms ; like Fire which is ſmothered for 
a time, to break out afterwards with greater Fury. 
And therefore that he'mighr nor be thought ro 
provoke an *Enemy rather than ſubdue him, he 
neglected all vccafions, how important ſoever, 
which mighr draw him-into 1:aly ; to the end he 
mage ſettle Spain 'in a Peace anſwerable to an 
abſolute Victory. Which he* eafily effected, ha- 
ving over-maſtered' the chiefeſt of the Party, and 
rurned their Troops out of . the Country, as Men 
alrogether miſtaken 'in the matter. The Fame 
whereof 1o iprevailed with the reſt, that rather 
than they would ftand our, they forſook ir 
om- 
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Commanders. And having thus removed all oc- 
caſions of force, he then proceeded to take away 
all doubrfulneſs, which might accompany a new 
reconcilemenr, by ſhewing ſuch reſpe&ts as well 
beſeemed ancient deſert. 

For firſt, he made a publick acknowledge- 
ment of their. general love and affetion rowards 
him : And then raking notice of particular Servi- 
ces, engaged them further with Honours and 
Rewards ; righted ſuch as were opprefled by the 
Adverſe Party ; remitted all Levies and Taxati- 
ons (to ſhew the difference between his and the 
Enemies favour) and filled all Men with hope of 
good Times: As knowing thar fair words, ac- 
companied with large Promiſes, are powerful In- 
ſtruments ro work out whatſoever is defired. And 
ſo he rook a little more time tro ſertle thoſe Pro- 
vinces without further trouble ; as believing in 
the Proverb, that A/hat is well done, 1s twice done. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


MM Varro here mentioned, made more profeſſi- 

on of Knowledge and Arts, than any other 
of his Nation, being thereupon fſtiled by the 
name of Dofus or Learned ; and yer in the judg- 
ment of Learned Philoſophers, was fitter to Per- 
(wade than ro Teach. Tully being deprived of 
publick Offices, handled Philoſophy a little in his 
own Language : Pliny and Seneca, leſs than Varro 
or Tully. Bur what are theſe to Ar:totle or Plato? 
Or rather, what hath Learning ro do with a 
Roman General > Whoſe Knowledge conſiſted in 
their Military Diſcipline, and in the powerful 
means of Victorious endeavour. Wherein Varro 
was as Ignorant, as was Don Raimundus, the 
Eleventh King of Arragon, in managing of Arms; 
who taking his Sword in one hand, and his Buck- 
ler in the other, held the Horſe Bridle in his 
Teeth. Howbeir, if Qui minus facit, minus pec- 
cat, He that does leaſt, offends leaft, were a 
good Excuſe, it were fitting ro make him blame- 
leſs, thar deſerved ſo well of Learning above all 
others of that Empire. But foraſmuch as his 
Actions appear ſo far inferiour ro thar which 
is conceived of his Underſtanding, ler that be ac- 
knowledged which is true, that Conſiderate agere 
pluris eft, quam cogitare prudenter ; Confiderare 
Action is more worth, than wife rhinking. 

This 1/ipa Italica was the chief Town of the 
Turdetani 1n Andaluzia ; and is conjectured by 
rhe Ruines yer remaining, to ſtand over againſt 
Seville. 

Tarraco is that which is now called Tarragon ; 
a Colony of Scipio's planting, whereof rhe Pro- 
vince taketh Appellation ; which is extended (as 
Pliny witneflerk ) from Catalonia to Navarre and 
Caſtile, along rhe Alpes. Blaiſe de Vigenere re- 
porteth, rhar in the Year 516. there was a Coun- 
cil held at Tarraco by ten Biſhops/; wherein it 
was decreed, that Sunday ſhould always begin 
preſently after Evening Prayer (or their Veſpers ) 
on the Saturday. From whence it is, that rhe. 
Spaniards do not work art all after thar time; 
and do Eat upon Saturdays at Supper, the Head, 
the Feet, and the Emails of ſuch Fleth as is killed 
in the Shambles { rogerher with other pretty Bits 
which they call Mor/i/as ) withour Prohibition or 
ſcruple of Conſcience. In this Town of Tarraco 
was born Paulus Oforius, thar Noble Orator. 

Corduba, orherwiſe called Colonia Patricia, was 
held the nexr of worth and dignity to Seville ; 
bur for excellent Wits to be preferred above all 
the Towns of Spain : For here firſt were born 
the rwo Seneca's, the Father, the Rherorician, and 
the Son, the Philoſopher ; rogerher with their 
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Kinſman, Annaus Lucanus, the Divine Poet, of 
whom Mart:al writerh ; | 


Duoſque Senecas, unicumque Lucanum 
Facunda loquitur Corduba. 


One Lucan and two Seneca's 
Brave Corduba doth ſhew. 


Beſides of later Times, fg ark Avicenna, and 
Averrois, as excellent a Philoſopher, as the other 
was a Phyſician : of whoſe Works 


Fama loquetur Anus. 
Fame when ſhe's old will ſpeak. 


And from hence come thoſe Cordovan Skins, fo 
much 1n requeſt. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 
(ng the Office of a Dictator, where- 


unto Ceſar was named by the Prztor Leprdus, 
we are to obſetve, that the Dictatorſhip was the 
greateſt place of Dignity in their Governmenr, 
as Polybius noteth. The Conſuls, ſaith he, having 
each of them but twelve Lictors apiece, thar cars 
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ried bundles of Rods before them. as Enfigns of £6. 3: 


Magiſtracy , the Dictator had always twenty 
four; to ſhew that the Sovereign Power divided 
between the rwo Conſuls, was then reduced to 
one ſole Command. The occaſions of eftabliſh- 
ing a Dictator were divers; howbeit, it was 
commonly to take order in ſome great matter of 
conſequence, which fell out ro be extraordinary, 
and required the Command of one Man. And as 
It 1s in the Faſts or Records of the Capitol, either 
Reripub. regend. cauſa , to govern the Common- 
wealth, as was this firſt Dictarorſhip of Ceſar : 
Or otherwiſe, M. Fabius Ambuſtus Dit. ſeditionis 
ſedande cauſa, M. Fab. Amb. was created Dicta- 


tor to quiet a Sedition ; and at another time, 


Cn. Quintins Varus Didator, clavi figends cauſa, 
ro ſtrike in the Nail ; which was one of the Su- 
perſtitions they uſed in time of Peftilence, and 
ſo divers the like. Of all which there is this form 
expreſſed by Tully; Si quando duellum gravins, 
diſcordieve civium creſcunt, unus ne amplius ſex 
menſes, niſi ſenatus aecreverit, idem juris quod duo 
conſules teneto, isque ave ſiiſtra diftus Magiſter 
Popul: eſto: If at any time either a great quarrel 
happen , or diſcord ariſe amongſt rhe Citizens, 
then let one Man have the ſame Power thar the 
rwo Conſuls have, for fix Months, and no longer, 
unleſs rhe Senate ſhall otherwiſe decree ; and ler 
this Man ( in an 1ll hour) be rermed rhe Maſter 
of the People. 

Bur foraſmuch as Magiſter Populi was a harſh 
and odious name ro the People, they called him 
by a more modeſt name, Di#ator.: whereof 
Varro giveth this reaſon, Di#ator quod 4 Conſule 
dicebatur, cujus difto audientes omnes efſent ; He 
was called Dictator becauſe he was named to that 
Office by the Conſul, whoſe Orders they were all 
to be obedient to. And as none could name a 
Dictator bur the Conſul, (for Ceſar was named by 
time ; ) ſo none 


could be named to that place, but ſuch as were 


De legibus; 


or had been Conſuls : Conſulares legere ita lex jus 15, tt. :, 


bebat de Difatore creando lata z the Law for the 
creating a Dictator commands to chooſe conſular 
Men only. To which may be added, the cir- 
cumftance of Time, which was always in the 
Night ; Note deinde ſfilenti, ut mos eſt, = x 
Dittatorem dixit, he named Papirins to the Didta- 
rorſhip (as the cuſtom is) in the dead of rhe Night. 
The Dictator had ſovereign Power, bur limired 
for time, which was commonly fix Months ; 

$7" where- 
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whereby they are ſpecially diſtinguiſhed from Mo- 

' narchs : And thereupon C:cero adjudgeth Sylla's 
Dictatorſhip to be a meer Tyranny, and ſo doth 
Plutarch Cafar's ; becanfe both were prorogued 
beyond the time preſcribed by rhe Law. Ceſar 
held this Dictator's Place but eleven days, and 
then left it off : Bur afterwards had it for his Life, 
and ſo came to be ſtiled Di&ator perpetuns, per- 
petual Dictator. 


r. Philip, 


V——_— 


CH AP. 1x 


The Marſeillians give up the Town. 


77 Marſeillians being much oppreſt, and 
almoſt worn, out with all ſorts of incon= 
veniences, brought to an extream exigent 
of Viual, Defeated and Overthrown in 
two Fights at Sea, broken and cut in pieces often= 
times in their Sallies out, affiitted with a grievous 
Peſtilence through leng ſhutting up and alteration of 
Vetere Panj- D#et ( for they Jived of nothing but of old Panick 
co. and muſty Barly, which was long before laid up m 
publick for this purpoſe ; ) their Tower being Over- 
thrown, and a preat part of their Wall down, out of 
hope of any ſuccours from the Provinces, or of other 
Armies,wiich they knew were come intothe hands and 
power of Czar; they ſeriouſly determined (with= 
out frand ) to give up the Town. But a few days 
before, L. Domitius underſtanding their Reſolution 
having got three Ships ( whereof two he aſſigned to 
his familiar Friends, the third he took himſelf, and 
taking the opportunity of a troubleſome Storm ) put 
to Sea: Which being perceived by the Ships that by 
Brurus's Commandment did continually guard the 
Month of the Haven, they weighed their Anchors, 
and made after them, Notwithſtanding, that where 
7 Domitins was held on her courſe, and by the help 
of the foul Weather got out of fight. The other 
two being afraid of our Ships, returned back, into 
the Haven. 

The Marſeillians, according 4s was commanded, 
brought their Arms and Engines out of the Town, 
drew forth their Shipping, both out of their Haven 
and their Arſenals, and delivered up their publick 
Treaſure. Which things being accompliſhed and 
performed, Czar willing to fave them, rather for 
the name and antiquity of the Town, than for any 
Merit of theirs, left two Legions there for a Gar= 
rifon, #nd ſent the reſt into Italy. He himſelf 
took, bis way towards Rome. 


Czſar . 


OBSERVATION. 
JEnce we may obſerve, That when Men re- 
fuſe to be led by reaſon, as the beſt means 
ro guide them to convenient ends, they are com- 
monly conſtrained by the commanding Warrant 


Vit O& : 
dorifimen of Neceflity , to undergo the {ame thing upon 
relum, ne- harder Conditions. As it happened ro the Mar- 
ceſſuas. 


ſeillians, who nor regarding the Army then pre- 
ſent, and ready to take a ſtrict account of their 
Anſwers (which with good excuſe doth command 
| a neutral State) choſe rather ro be ſhut- up with 
Onm%m . a viege, thar of all Miſertes is accounted the 
ſeratile.claut; Worlt 3 and therein fo carried themſelves, as they 
obſidione., left no Stone unremoved ro-make good their re- 
Egchppus. fuſal : Bur for want of better helps, brought their 
Fraud to play a parr, to rtheir--greater diſadvan- 

| rage. And if the Conqueror had not took all 
occaftons to ſhew his Clemency, they might hap- 
pily have paid dear for their conrempr. Bur 
where either defert or other Mortives wanted, 
there nomen 0 veruftas, their Name and Anti- 
quiry was ſufficient io make Cef4r conſtant to his 
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own ends : Which, as ncar as the courſe wherein 

he was engaged would afford him, were always 

levelled at the general applanſe of his Actions ; 

raking that to be no little help ro work himſelf # maxima 
into the ſovereignty of the State : Obſerving Je Og 
the rather in caſes of great and happy ſuccels, «. $atu. * 
which are ever more reſtrained than lefſer For- Servare pre- 
runes. Howſoever, it cannot be denied bur that Snag 
Clemency is a property of excellent Honour : une. 


Which Cez/ar ſhewed in ſaving the Town. Seneca de 


clement. 


"Udo Io 


L m—— 


CHASE ©. 


Curio tranſporteth two Legions into Africk. 


Bout the ſame time, C. Curio ſet Sail cxfar. 
from Sicily to paſs into Aﬀrick : And 

| making no account at all of Adtins Varus's 
Forces, he carried with him but two Legi- 
ons of the four which were delivered him by Czar, 
together, with froe hundred Horſe. And after he had 
been at Sea two Days and three Nights, he arrived 
at a place called Aquilaria, diſtant twenty two Miles 
from Clupea ; where there 1s a very commodious 
Road for Ships in Summer, ſheltered on each ſide 
with two large and eminent Promontories. L. Czfar, 
the Son, attended his coming at Clupea with ten 
Gallies ; which being taken from the Pirates in the 
late Wars, and laid a ground at Utica, were re- 
paired and new trimmed by Varus : But being afraid 
of the great number of his Ships, he forſook, the Sea, 
and ran his Gally en Shore ; and leaving her there, 
fled by Land on Foot to Adrumerum, a Town kept 
by Confidius Longus, having one Legion only in 
Garriſon. | 

The reſt of Cxfar's Navy, ſeeing their Admfral 
fly away, put into Adrumetum. M. Rufus the 
Treaſurer purſued him with twelve Ships , which 
Curio had brought with him out of Sicily, to waft 
the Ships of Burthen ; and finding the Gally left 
_ the Sand, he Towed her off, and returned to _ . 

urio with his Navy. Curio ſent Marcus before HS 
with the Ships to Utica ; and he himſelf ſet for- ws agit fix 
ward thither by Land with the Army, and in two Julcator * 
days Fonrney came to the River Bagrada ; where he "arg _ 
left C. Caninius Rebilus, the Legate, with the Le- 
grons, and went himſelf before with the Cavalry, to 
view a place called Cornelius's Camp, which was 
held very fit and convenient to Encamp in, beinpy a 
dire ridge of a Hill, ſhooting out into the Sea, 
ſteep and broken on each ſide, and yet ſhelving by a 
little more gentle deſcent on that fide which was next 
Urica, bermmg diſtant from thence (if the neareſt 
way were taken ) a little more than a Mile. But 
in that ſhorteſt cut there roſe a Spring, in that part 
which was furtheſt off from the Sea, and ſo made 
a Mariſh or Bog ; which whoſcever would avoid, 
muſt fetch a compaſs of ſix Miles to go to the 
Town. 

A view being taken of this place, Curio beheld 
afar off Varus's Camp, joyning to the Town-Wall, 
at the Gate called Bellica, marvellouſly Fortified 
through the ſtrong ſituation of the Place, having 
the Town on the one fide, and a Theatre which ſtood 
before the Town on the other; and by reaſon of the 
great Circuit of building which it contained, made 
a narrow and difficult paſſage to the Camp. He ob= 
ſerved further, great ſtore of Carriages, which by 
reaſon of this ſuddain Alarm, were brought out of 
the Country towards the Town : For the intercepting 
whereof he ſent the Cavalry. And at the ſame in- 
ſtant, Varus likewiſe had ſent out of the Town, 
600 Numidian Horfe, aud 400 Foot, which King 
Juba, ( 4 few days before ) had ſent to Urica, for 
the ſtrengthning of that Party. This Prance had 
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acquaintance with Pompey, by reaſon that his Fa- 
ther lodged with him, and bare a ſpleen to Curio, 
for the Law which he preferred when he was Tri- 
bune of the People, for the confiſcation of Juba's 
Kingdom. The Cavalry on either ſide met together, 
and the Numidians were not able to abide the Charge 
of our Men ; but about an hundred and twenty being 
Slain, the reſt betook themſelves back, to the Camp at 
the Town. | 

In the mzan time, upon the arrival of our Gallies, 
Curio commanded it to be proclaimed, that ſuch 
Vicuallers and Sips of Burthen as were in the Bay 
at Utica (beins in number about two hundred ) and 


would not pre ently come to the Cornelian Camp, 
ſhould be held and taken for Enemies. At which 


Proclamation, upon an inſtant of time , they all 
weighed Anchor, and came to the place whither they 
were commanded : Whereby the . Army abounded 
with all neceſſary Proviſions. This being done, he 
returned to the Camp at Bagrada; and by the ac- 
clamation of the whole Army, was ſaluted by the 
name of Imperator. 


O BSERVATIO N. 


His Chapter beginneth with the third part of 

this Book, containing C#rio's paſſage into 
Africk : Concerning whom it is to be obſerved, 
that in rhe beginning of theſe Broils, no Man 
was more Enemy to Ceſar, nor made more bitter 
Invectives to the People againft him, than he did 
in his Tribuneſhip ; bur afterwards he fell off, 
and was gained by the voluptuous Inticements 
of M. Antony, together with a huge maſs of 
Money which Ceſar ſent him. Whereupon he 
played the Turn-Coat, and with might and main 
afſiſted rhat Parry ; prevailing much with the 
Commonalty by his eloquent and perſwaſive 
Speeches ; the lively force whereof is able ro ſtir 
up affection in Stones. For which cauſe it is, 
that * Velleius Paterculus notety, That no Man 
brought a more burning or dangerous Fire-brand 
ro the kindling of rhoſe Civil Wars, than did 
Curio; being a Man of an excellent Diſcourſe, 
audacious, prodigal of his own and of other Mens, 
ſ{ubtle, ingenious, extream Virious, and always 
well-ſpoken, ro the ruine of the Publick-Weal. 
Which ſweetneſs of words came unto him by In- 
heritance, as Pliny witnefſeth ; Una familia Cu- 
rionum, in qua tres continua ſerie oratores extite- 
runt ; In the one Family of the Curiones there 
were three noted Orators one after another. Of 
whoſe monſtrous Prodigality the ſame- Author 
hath made a very large Account. And out of 
theſe over-weaning Humours it was, that he be- 
came ſo unwary as to divide. his Army ; neg- 
lecting the Enemy, and the variableneſs of War, 
which altereth as the Moon, and keepeth no con- 
ſtant ſhape whereby ir may be known. Concern-- 
ing the diſmembring of an Army lightly , and 
upon heedleſs Raſhneſs, Cyrus giveth grave Ad- 
vice, in the beginning of the ſixrh Book of 
Xenophon. To which ( for the preſent) I refcrr 
the Reader. 

Clupea was a Town in Africk, named by Pl:ny, 
Oppidum liberum, or a free Town, and ſeated 
upon the Promontory of Mercury, in the Ter- 
ritorics of old Carthage. Ir was ſo called, bc- 
cauſe it carried the form of a Target retorted ; 
and for the ſame cauſe it was called 4ſprs : 


In Clypei ſpeciem curvatis turribus Aſpis. 
Aſpis with Turrets bowing like a Shield. 


This Promontory, which Curio choſe ro Encamp 
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in, was famous for three things. Firſt, It was 
reputed the place where 4ntcus the Gyant dwelt, 
which Hercules flew, by ſtrangling him in his 
Arms, thar he might nor touch the Earth, from 
which ir is ſaid he received freſh ſtrength. Se- 
condly, P. Cornelius Scipio, that ſubdued Africk, 
made that place his chief Camp of ſtrengrh : 
And fo it came to be called Corneliuss Camp. And 
laſtly, for this Expedition which Curio made, to 
loſe rwo Legions and himſelf withal, as unwil- 
ling to ſee the Morrow, after ſuch a loſs ; for, 
Vite eſt avidus, quiſquis non vult, mundo ſecum 
pereunte, mori ; He loves Life indeed, that is not 
willing ro die when the World falls. 


C.H AF. AL 


Curio marcheth, to Utica. His Cavalry pur to 
Fiight great Troops coming from King Fuba. 
His Army ſtrangely pofſefſed with an idle fear. 


He next day he brought his Army to Utica, 
and Encamped himſelf near unto the 
Town. But before the Fortification of hs 
| Camp was finiſhed, the Horſemen that 
ſtood Centinel gave notice of great Forces of Horſe 
and Foot, coming towards Utica, from King Juba : 
And at the ſame time a great Duſt was ſeen riſe in 
the Air, and preſently the firſt Troops began to come 
in ſight. Curio aſtoniſhed at the Novelty of the 
thing, ſent his Horſe before, to ſuſtain the firſt 
ſhock, and to ſlay them: He himſelf calling the 
Legions with all ſpeed from their Work,, Embat- 
telled his Army. The Cavalry encountring with the 
Enemy ( before the Legions could be well unfolded 
and put in order ) did put to flight all the King's 
Forces that came marching without fear or Order ; 
and flew a great number of the Foot Troops ; but 
the Horſe, making haſt, got almoſt all ſafe into 
the Town, by the way of the Sea-ſhore. The next 
Night after two Centurions of the Nation of the 
Marſi. fled from Curio with twenty two of their 
Soldiers to Actius Varus. 

Theſe Centurions, whether it were to pleaſe Varus, 
or otherwiſe ſpeaking as they thought ( for what 
Men wiſh, they eaſily believe ; and what they think 
they hope others ds think, the ſame ; ) did confidently 
affirm, that the Minds of the whele Army were al- 
together alienated from Curio ; and that it was 
very expedient that the Armies ſhould come in ſight, 
and find means to ſpeak together, Varus being 
perſwaded to that Opinion, the next day, early in 
the Morning, drew hy Legions out of the Camp : 
The like did Curio ; either of them putting their 
Forces in Order, upon a ſmall Valley which lay be- 
tween both their Armies, 

There was in Varus's Army one Sex. Quintilius 
Varus, who ( as it is formerly declared) was at 
Corfinium ; and being let go by Czar, went into 
Afﬀrick. It fortuncd that Curio had carried over 
thoſe Legions, which Cxſar had formerly taken at 
Corfinium : So that a few Centurions being ſlain, 
the Companies and Maniples remained the ſame. 
This occaſion being ſo fitly offered, Quintilius 
( going about Curio's Army ) began to beſecch the 
Soldiers that they would not forget the. firſt Oath 
they had taken to Domitius, and to him their 
Treaſurer ; nor bear Arms againſt them, that had 
run the ſame Fortune, and endured the ſame Siege ; 
nor Fight for thoſe who ( by way of Reproach ) had 
called them Fugitives, To theſe he added ſome Pro- 
miſes, ta put them in hope of a good Recompence,out of 
hx own Liberglity,if they would follow him and Actius. 

Having delivered this unto them, Curio's Army 
ſtaod Mute and. declared not themſelves by 


any 
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any ſign, either one way or other : And fo ei- 
ther fide drew back, to their Camp. Notwithſtand- 
ing, Curio's Camp was afterwards poſſeſſed with 
a great Fear and ſuſpicion : IJ/ich was quickly aug- 
mented, by divers Reports raiſed upon the ſame. 
For every Man forged Opinions and Conceits ; and 
out of his own Fear, added ſomething to that which 
he had heard of another. Which when it was ſpread 
from one Authour to many, and one had received 
it from another, it ſeemed there were many Authours 
Nulla fides of the ſame thing. For Civil War 1s always com- 
pts do pounded of ſuch Men, as hold it lawful to do and fol- 
quuntur, Ve- ſow what and whom they pleaſe. 
nalesq; ma> Thoſe Legions which a little before were in the 
ob; Aer Aocg Service of the Enemy, did willingly embrace what 
EE KEY was offered them ; for pld ne 20g FIR had made 
Lucan, them forget what Benefits Cxfar had lately beſtow- 
ed on them: Being alſo of divers Countries and 
Nations, and not all of the Marſi or Peligni, as 
thoſe the Night before, which were their Cabin- 
Mates, and Fellow-Soldiers : Whereupon they took 
occaſion, to publiſh abroad in worſe Terms, that which 
others had vainly given out ; and ſome things were 
coined by thoſe that would ſeem moſt diligent in doing 
their duty. © | 


The Firſt OBSERVATION, 


Bſervye firſt, from the revolt of theſe Centu- 
rions, that a Fellow or two of rank and fa- 
ſhion falling from a Party, do gain eafie credit 
ro their advertiſements, by averring any thing 
which the Enemy defiretrh. Whence it 1s, that 
foraſmuch as Fugitives can little otherwiſe avail, 
( one Man being but as no Man, ) they ſeek fa- 
vour and reputation with the Parry they fiy unto, 
by their advice and diſcovery, and conſequently, 
the remuneration of Eſpial ; which according to 
Livy 1i6.10. the preſident made by Fabius to the Spies of Clu- 
ſine, is worth a Man's labour. 

And herein Revolters ( eſpecially thoſe of judg- 
ment ) are very dangerous Inſtruments ; not x6. 4 
in weakening or making fruſtrate ſuch deſigns as 
may be contrived againſt an Adverſary ; but alſo 
in diſcovering the ſecrers of their own Parry, and 
diſcloſing of that which is abſolute and well, until 
it be made known. For there is no ſubſifting 
thing ſo perfect, bur hath always ſome part or o- 
ther open, and to give an caſie Paſſage ro deftru- 
Ction : According to.thar of the Poer, 


Omnia ſunt Homimum tenui pendentia Flo. 
All Human things hang by a ſlender Thread. 


And therefore it is no ſmall means of preſerving 
each thing in being, to make ſhew of Strength, 
and conceal weakneſſes, as the Regiſters of afſu- 
red Ruin. For which cauſe it is, that Fidelity is 
Fides Funda- Commended as the Foundation of Human So- 


ny fe ciety : And perfidious Treachery, divulging the 
> do ſecret imperfections thereof, is the Plague and 
vero ejuſdem Bane of the ſame. | 

peſts. Plato, 

l.5 .de legibas. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


S rhere is nothing more dangerous in an Ar- 

'A my than Fear ; ſo there is nothing ſooner 

bred ro diſturb a Mulrirude, than this Paſſion, 

which metamorphoſeth a Troop of Men into a 

Herd of Deer. For hence it appearerh, that one 

Therſites is able to leaven a whole Army ; and 

an idle conceit bred in the weak Thoughts of 

Tre Spartans ſome Treſantas, begetrerh oftentimes a main cauſe 
called ail Cow- of diſtruſt throughour all the Party : Which, as 


«rd; Treas ir ſpreadeth abroad, is ſo delivered from one ro 
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ahother, as the Reporter ( not believing what he 
telleth) addeth always {cmewhar ro make the 
Hearer believe whar he could not hitnſelf. And 
ſo weak Minds do multiply the vain apprehenſion 
of idle Humours, in ſuch a faſhion, as there 1s 


more hurt in fearing, than in the thing which is 7 # may. 


endo eft mali, 
feared. guem in ills 


Epaminondas was more fortunate than all others ipſo gud i. 
in this kind : For * while he led the Thebans as 7%. Cic. 
their Commander, they were never taken with ons: 
any ſudden affrightment, nor pofſeſt with any * plutarch. 
Panick Terrour, to bereave them of their Senſes, 
or falfifie the truth of their Underſtanding ; being 
all ( as it ſeemed ) of the ſame Mind with the 
General, who accounted no death ſo honourable 
as thar which came by War. Howbeit ſuch is 
the frailry of Human Nature, and ſo ſtrange are 7#rbant He 
the Convulfions of the Mind, that a Comman-,,**2" 
der muſt expect to meet with times, wherein his derebasha- 
Men will ftand in danger of nothing ſo much EG 
as their own infirmity : Being troubled rather f;:1 2 
with ſtrong apprehenſions, than for any danger of 
the rhing feared. 


CHAP. XII. 


Curio diſputeth the matter in a Council of War. 


Or which cauſes a Council of War being C*far- 
called they began to deliberate what courſe 
was to be taken. There were ſome Opi- 
nions which thought that it was wery 
expedient to aſſault and take Varus's Camp, for 
that there was nothing more dangerous than Tdleneſs 
for the Breeding and Increaſe of ſuch imaginations 
as the Soldiers Jad conceived. Others ſaid, It were 
better to try the fortune of a Battel, and to free 
themſelves by valorous Endeavour, rather than to 
be forſaken and abandoned of their own Party, and 
left to undergo mtſt grievous and extreme Torments. 
There were others which thought it fit, to return a- 
bout the third Watch of the Night to Corneli- 
us's Camp; that by recog ſeme reſpite of 
Time, the Soldiers might be better ſettled, and 
confirmed in their Opinions ; and if any Miſchance 
further happened, they might ( by reaſon of their 
Store of Ni ooin ) with more eaſe and Safety re= 
turn back to Sicily: | 
Curio miſliking both the one and the other, 
ſaid, That there wanted as much good Reſolution 
in the one Opinion, as abounded in the other : 
For theſe entered into a Conſideration of a diſ- 
honourable and unbeſeeming Flight ; and thoſe 
were of an opinion to fight in an unequal and 
diſadvantageous Place. For with what hope ( ſaith 
he ) can we aſſault a Camp ſo fortified, both by 
Nature and Art ? Or what have we gained, if 
with preat Loſs and Damage, we ſhall go away 
and give it over ? As though things well and hap=- Tam boni | 
pily atchieved did not get to the Commander great quam malie- 
good Will from the Soldier ; and things ill car- "c-y.1,0 
ried, as much Hate. Concerning the removing of in 1mperate- 
our Camp, what doth it inferr but a ſhameful res referrilo- 
Retreat, a Deſpair in -all Men, and Alieng- nt; D 
tion of the Army ? For it is not fit, to give occas lib, 8. 
ſion to the Prudent and well-advifed, to imagine 
that they are diſtruſted ; nor on the other ſide, 
to the ill-diſpoſed, that they are redoubted or 
feared : And the rather becauſe Fear in this 
kind will give them more Liberty to do ill and 
abate the Endeavour of good Men in well de- 
ſerving. * And if ( ſaith he) theſe things are 
well known unto us already, that are ſpoken of 
the Revolt and Alienation of the Army 
( which for mine own Part, I think either » 
| e 
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be altogether falſe, or at leaſt, leſs than in Opi- 
nion they are thought to be ) is it not better to 
diſſemble and hide them, than that they ſhould 
be ſtrengthened and confirmed by us ? Ought we 
not, as we do hide the Wounds of our Bodies, to 
cover the Inconveniences of an Army, leſt we 
ſhould miniſter Hope or Courage to the Adverſary ? 
But ſome there are that adviſe to ſet forward at 
Midnight ; tothe End( as Iimagine ) that ſuch as 
are deſirous tro offend, may perform it with more 
Scope and Licentiouſneſs. For ſuch Diſorders are 
repreſſed and reformed either with Shame or Fear ; 
to both which the Night is an Enemy. And 
therefore as TI am not of that Courage, to think 
without Hope or Means that the Enemies Camp 
25 to be aſſaulted ; ſo on the other ſide, I am not 
fo fearful, as to be wanting in that which is fitting : 
But am rather of opinion, that we try all things 
before we yield to that ; and do aſſure my ſelf, that 


for the moſt part, we are all of one Mind concerning 
this point. 


OBSERVATION. 


A*® in matter of Geometry, Reftum eſt Index 
fui & O©bliqui, a ftreight Line manifeſterh 
borh it felf and a crooked Line, being equal 
to all the parts of reCtitude, and unequal to 
obliquity : So is it in reaſon and diſcourſe. For 
a direct and well-grounded Speech carrieth ſuch a 
native equality with all its Parts, as it doth nat 
only approve it ſelf to be levelled at that which is 
moſt fitting, but ſhewerh alſo what is indirect and 
crooked, concerning the ſame matter ; and is of 
that conſequence in the variety of projects and 
Opinions and fo hardly hit upon, in the lame 
a a diſcourſe of common reaſon, that Plaro thought 
Ye, zorum que IT 2 Piece of divine Power, to direct a Parh tree 
inter bomines from the -crookedneſs of Errour, which might 
aviniſmen. lead the ſtreight-and ready Way to happy Ends. 
pas pomp And the rather, foraſmuch as in marter of de- 
eponitur. -bate, there are no Words ſo weighty, but do 
Sexr. Phr's- ſcem balanced with others of equal Confidera- 
ariam ſem- _. Os . 
per davt otia £10N : As here it happened, from rhoſe thar point- 
mentem. Ing at "the »+Cauſe of rhis Diſtemperarure, con- 


$10.4 victed Idleneſs:for the Authour of their variable 
| Cyrop, and unſertled Minds ; .and, as * Xenophon hath 
obſerved, very hard:to be endured in one Man, 
much worſe -in -a whole Family, but no Way 
ſufferable :in an Army ; which the Romans cal- 
led Exercitus, ab Exercitio from Exerciſe. For 
remedy whereof, they propounded/Labour with- 
out hope of - Gain, and fuch-ſervice as. could bring 
forth nothing but Loſs. Others, preferring Se- 
curity before all other Courſes ( as believing 
Haga __ with Livy, that\Caprains ſhould never truſt For- 


wm neceſſiras Tune further than neceflity conſtrained them ) 
cogit, ſe com- perſwaded a retreat to a Place of Safety, bur 
_— upon diſhonourable "Terms. Which unevennels 
liv. 2225 Of Opinions ' Curio made ftreight by an excellent 
*Adſum- Maxim ini this-kind ; thinking 'xr convenient to 
pertiner.cogi}. BOId ſuch a-Courſe as mighr neither give ho- 
zare magis neſt Men cauſe of diſtruſt, nor Wicked Men. to 
q#id agendur think they were feared. For ſo he ſhould . be {ure 
ny your - (in good Terms . of Honour ), neither to diſcou- 
facile erit, ex- Tage the bertrer HSorr, nor . give occaſion-to the 
plicatis con= 11I-affected to do worſe. And thus winding him- 
x" nope ſelf our of the Labyrinth of Words (as -knowing 
verla.Liv.z3, Far to be true of Annzus the Pretor, thar * it more 

1mporteth occaſions to do than ro ſay ; being an 

eafie matrer to fir Words to things unfolded and 


reſolved upon ; ) he brake up the Council, 
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Curio calleth a general Afſembly of the Soldiers ; 
and ſpeaketh unto them, concerning their Fear 
and Retraction. 


He Council being riſen, he gave order for 
a Convocation of the Army ; and there 
called to remembrance what they had done 
for Czlat at Corfinium : How by their 
Favour and Furtherance, he had gained the preat- 
eſt Part of Italy to be on his fide. For by you © 
( faith he ) and by your Endeavour, all the reſt of 
the Municipal Towns were drawn to follow Cxſar : 
And therefore not without juſt cauſe did he at that 
time repoſe great aſſurance in your affetions towards 
him; and the adverſe Party conceived as great 
Indignation and Spight againſt you. For Pompey 
was not forced away by any Battel ; but being preju- 
diced by your AF be quitted Italy. Caxfar bath re- 
commended me, whom he held near unto himſelf, to- 
gether with the Provinces of Sicily and Aﬀrick (with- 
out which he cannot defend the City and Taly ) to 
your truſt and fidelity. There are ſome which ſollicite 
and perſwade you to revolt from my Command : For 
what can they wiſh or deſire more, than to make it but 
one work,, to bring us both to ruine and overthrow, and 
to engage you in a moſt deteſtable Wickedneſs ? 
Or what worſe Opinion can they conceive of yoit, Nems iis a- 
than that you ſhould betray thoſe Men, that pro- _— TR. 
Feſs themſelves wholly yours ; and that you might japan $.oee 
afterwards come into their Power, who take them- aliquod ex- 
ſelves to be undone by your means ? pether De- 

Have you not underſiood what Caeſar hath m__ 
done in Spain 2 Two Armies beaten ; Two Gene- 
rals defeated ; Two Provinces taken ; and all with- 
in fourty Days, after he came in view of the Enc- 
My ? Thoſe whoſe Forces were not able to make re- 
Siſtance when they were whole and entire, how is 
it poſſible they ſhould hold out being beaten and 
diſcomfited 2 You that followed Cxſar when 2he 
Viftory ſtood doubtful ; now Fortune hath adjudzed 
the.Cauſe, and determined of the Iſſue of the War, 
will you follow the vanquiſhed Party, when you are 
to receive the reward of your Service ? They gave ” 
out, that they were forſaken and betrayed by you, : 
and do remember you of the former Oath you took. | 
But did you forſake L. Domirius, or did he forſake 
you 2 Did not he thruſt you out, and expoſe you to 
all Extremity.of Fortune 2 Did be not ſeek to ſave 
himſelf by Flight, without your Knowledge or Privity ? 
Were you not preſerved and kept alive by Czſar's 
Clemency, when you were abandoned and betrayed 
by him ? 

How could he tie you with the Oath of Alle= 
giance, when ( having caſt away .his Sheaf of Rods, 
and laid down his Authority ) he himſelf was 
made a-private Perſon, and became captivated to 
the Command of another Man's Power ? It were a 
firange and new ,Religion, that you ſhould neg- 
lea chat Oath, wherein you ſtand now engaged ; 
and reſpet the other, which was taken away by * Capitis di- 
the Surrender of your General, and the * Loſs minurione. 
of your Liberty. But I believe you think well , of pores 5 
'Cxfar, and are . offended at me, that .I am not kn. ed. 
to preach. of ,my Merits towards you ; which as yet Vitate mura- 
are leſs. than my Will, and unworthy your expetta- me. oo 
And yet Soldiers have always uſed to ſcch, aliam adop- 
Reward upon the ſhutting up of a War ; . which taws: & qui 
what Event it -will have, make you no doubt, mmf nog 

7 R oy « pio da- 

And wwy ſhould I omit the diligence which TI have wsc&: & qui 
already uſed, and how the Buſineſs hath hitherto in hoſtium 
proceeded ?, Doth it offend you, that ,T tranſpor- Porftare ve- 


; ; J7”" nit : & cuj 
ted the Army ,over .in Safety, without Loſs. of aqua ignia; 


Cxſar. 


-any one Ship? That at my coming, .T beat and inerdiqum. 


dif Liv, 
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diſperſed at the firſt Onſet the whole Fleet of the 
Adverſaries 2 That twice in two Days, I overcame 
them only with the Cavalry 2 That I drew two hun- 
dred Ships of Burthen out of the Road and Port 
of the Enemy ? and have brought them to that Ex- 
rd ence tremity, that they can be ſupplied by Proviſion net- 
quatuorhay her by Sea nor by Land ? All this goed fortune, and 
vicutesinef- theſe Commanders rejefted and forſaken, will you 
le debent: ,1ther embrace again the Ignominy you received 
{cientt1 rei . . 
miliraris, vic. 4t Corfinium, or your Flight out of Italy, or 
rus, Authori- ehe Strrendring up of Spain, 0r the prejudicial 
ras, tlicites. Succeſs of the Var of Africk ? Truly, for mine 
Mans *S* own part, I was deſirous and content to be cal- 
led Cxfar's Soldier : But you have ſtiled me with 
the Title of Imperator. Which if 2t repent you 
T do willingly quit my ſelf of your Grace, and 
return it back unto you : And do you in like man- 
ner reſtore me to my Name again, leſt you ſhould 
ſeem to give me Honour which might turn to my 
reproach. 


In ſummo 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


N the handling of this Accident, the difference 

X cometh to be obſerved berween a Council of 

War, and a Concio, or Convocation of the Soldiers. 

The firſt was more particular, conſiſting of ſome 

choice Men, and thoſe the moſt eminent in the 

Ful Gd. Party. Is qui non univerſum Populum, ſed partem 

EIT OTs aliquam adeſſe jubet, non Comitia, ſed Conſilium e- 

dicere debet ; he thar calls together only a part of 

the People, and not the whole, calls a Council, 

not a general Afſembly. Their Convocation or 

Preaching was more general, the whole Army 

being convented together, to be firred by perſwa- 

ſion and diſcourſe to follow the reſolution raken 

by a Council ; and was properly called Adlocu- 

tio, and ſometimes: Conventus : Cicero perleftam 

Cem 5, Bel, Epiſtolam Cxſaris in Conventu Militum recitat ; 

Gal. C:cero read rhe Letter from Ceſar in a Conventus, 

or general Meeting of his Soldiers. The Parties 

called to. a Council, were according as the Ge- 

neral vallued rhe Occaſion : For ſometimes the 

Legates and Tribunes were only conſulted ; and 

now and then rhe Centurions of the firft Orders 

rogether with the Caprains of Horſe, were called 

to their afliſtance ; and oftentimes, all the Centuri- 

ons. Bur howlſoever, Curio reſolved out of his 

own judgment, as great Commanders commonly 

do ; and is ſpecially obſerved by Pzerre Matthieu, 

of the French King ; whoever loverh to hear the 

opinion of his Captains, bur always finds his own 
the beſt. 


Tom. 2, 
lib. 4. 


The Secmmd O BSERVATION. 


Mongſt other ſtrains of this diſcourſe, it is 
acknowledged, that Rome could not ſtand 
withour Sic:ly ; and the reaſon was, for the plenty 
of Corn which it brought forth : For Sicily was 
always reputed as the Granary or Barn of Rome 
and accordingly cared for by the Senate, as 
a place without which their City could not con- 
tinue. The grain of that Iſland is hard, like horn, 
and cannot well be broken and ground into 
Meal, until it be wer with Water, and then dried 
in the Shade, rather than in the Sun: By means 
whereof it yieldeth ſo exceedingly, that it is ac- 
counted twenty in the hundred better than any 
other Whear ; eſpecially, for thar it will keep 
long in their Vaults and Caves under the Earth, 
and ſeldom or never take hear, being of ir ſelf fo 
hard and dry. 
The glutronous uſe of Fleſh hath made Men 
ignorant of the Vertue and Strengrh of Corn, 
which the Romans better underſtood ; for their 


Obſervations upon CxSanR's 


Legions never fed on Fleſh, as long as they could 

ger Corn. Peccora, quod ſecundum poterat efſe rib. r cinit 
mnopie Subſidium, they fetched in Cattel, as the Be. 2. 
ſecond Way tro help their Want, ſaith Cſar. _ 
And in another Place ; Ut complures Dies Mili- 7 
tes Frumento caruerint, Peccore E. longinquic= 
ribus vicis adafto extremam Famem ſuſtentarent ; 
the Soldiers having for many Days been withour 
Corn, they were fain to ſuſtain their extreme hun- 
ger with Catrel which they had ferched afar off. 
And in the ſame place, Quod minor erat Frumenti 
Copia, Pecus imperabat ; becauſe there was but 
little Corn, he gave order for Cattel. And a- 
gain, Non ill: Hordeum cum daretur, non Leguming 
recuſabant. Pecus vero, cujus res ſumma erat in 
Epiro Copia, magno in honore habebant. They re- 
fuſed neither Barley nor Pulſe when it was offered 
them ; bur Cattei, whereof there was' good ſtore 
in Epirus, they prized at an bigh rarte. 

By which places it appeareth, that they never 
fell ro Fleſh but when they wanred Corn. Which 
1s doubtleſs a firmer Nutrimenr, leſs excremen- 
ral, and of better Strength, than any other Food 
wharſoever ; as containing the prime ſubſtance 
of Mear and the Spirit of Wine : For Aqua Vi- 
te is as well made of Whear, as of the Lees of 
Wine. Fleſh is good ro make Wreſtlers of a 
groſs and heayy Conſtitution, as Plutarch noterh : 
Bur the Roman Soldier ſtood in need of an ef- 
fectual aud Sinewy Vigour, able to undergo Car- 
riages, fitter fora Mule than a Man, together 
with ſuch Works as later Ages do rather hear 
than believe ; and was attained by feeding only 
upon Bread. 

The Rabbines and Thalmudiſts do write that 
the Giants of the Old World firſt fell ro the 
eating of Fleſh, making no difference between a 
Man and a Beaſt ; but grew ſo execrable, thar 
they made Women caſt their Fruit before rheir 
time, to the end they might eat it with more 
Tenderneſs and Delicacy. Which is allo ſaid to 
be practiſed by the Cannibals, upon the firſt 
Diſcovery of the Indies. Viginere reporterh, that 
he knew ſome great Men in France fo luxurious, 
that they cauſed oftentimes Does ready to fann 
to be killed, and the young Ones rook out a- 
live, to be made Meat for Monſtrous Appetites. 
Bur there is no indifferent Parallel ro be drawn _— 
between the Sobriety of the ancient Roman Sol- 4.5.49 
cier, and the Gluttony of theſe Times ; far ex- 
ceeding that of Agamemnon, which Achilles Homer. 
noted with Words of high Reproach, calling ***”: 
him Hogs-head of Wine, Eyes of a Dog, and 
Heart of a Deer. 


Muli Mari 


ans. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


RT: from rhis elaborate and well-couched 

Speech, we may note that Eloquence is a xtcquamri« 
very beautiful Ornament tro Princes, and great principius | 
Commanders ; beſides the uſe it hath ro lead a 7mm 
Mulrtitude ro ſuch Ends as is wiſhed : For te pp PH 
{ſmooth Words prevail where Force booteth 4. 

not. According to that of Cicero, Cum Popy- £41 4 
lum qperſuaders poſſe diffidimus, cogi Fas eſſe _— 
non arbitremur ; If the People will not be per- 
ſwaded, ler us not think it fit ro go abour to com- 
pel them. | 


CHAP. 


Lib, II. 


Caſar. 


CHAP. ,XIV. 


Curio bringeth out his Troops, and putterth Varus's 
Army to light. 


He Soldiers, moved with this Oration, did 
oftentimes interrupt him in hy Speech ; 
ſignifying with what grief they did endure 
6 ſuſpicion of Infidelity. And as he de- 


parted from the Aſſembly, every Man exhorted him 
fo be of a good Courage, and not to doubt of giving 


Battel, or to make trial of their Fidelity and Valour. 
By which means, the minds and diſpoſition of all Men 
being changed, Curio reſolved (out of a general con- 


ſuch nece 
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many left not running until they came to the Town. 
But the nature of the place and the fortification of 
the Camp, did hinder their acceſs; and Curio hs 
Men coming out, prepared only for a Battel wanted 

Iartes as were of uſe for the taking of 
the Camp. And therefore Curio carried back his 
Army, with the loſs of no one Man but Fabius. 
Of the Adverſaries were ſlain about ſix hundred ; 
and many more wounded, who ali upon Curio hs 
departure, beſides many other that feipned themſelves 
hurt , left the Camp for fear, and went into the 
Town. Which Varus perceiving, and knowing alſo 
the aſtoniſhment of the Army, leaving a Trumpeter 
n the Camp, and a few Tents for ſhew, about the 
third Watch, he carried his Army with ſilence out 


ſent )as ſoon as any occaſion was offered, to give Battel. of the Camp into the Town. 
' The next day, having brought out hi Forces, he 

made a ſtand, and Plrs, Fare oo in the ſame place 
where he ſtond in Arms the day before. And Varus 
likewiſe drew out his Troops ; whether it were to ſo- br is a part of Wiſdom, and oftentimes a main RO 
licite the Soldier, or not to. omit the opportunity of help to Victory, to artend the advantage of an oro 
fighting, if it might be afforded in an indifferent Enemies raſhneſs, and to ſee if his folly will not futitian 
place. There was a Valley (as we have formerly de= make way to his overthrow. Whereof Curio made 7%. 
clared) between the two Armies, of no very hard or good uſe: for he kept his Army in the upper 

difficult aſcent ; and either of them expeFed who ground, until the a of the Adverſary were 

ſhould firſt come over it, to the end they might fight 


OBSERF ATION. 


1d 


m- 


ina place of more advantage : When upon a ſudden, 


all Varus's Cavalry that ſtood in the left Wing of 


the Army, together with the light-armed Soldiers 
that ſtood mingled among#t them, were ſeen deſcending 
into the Valley. To them Curio ſent hs Cavalry, 
together with two Cohorts of the Marrucini. The 
Enemies Horſemen were not able to endure the firſt 
encounter of our Men ; but having loſt their Horſes, 
fled back to their Party. The light-armed Men that 
came out with them, being left and forſaken, were 
all ſlain by our Men, in the view and ſight of Va- 
rus's whole Army. Then Rebilus, Czlar's Legate 
(whom Curio for hs knowledge and experience in 
matter of War, had brought with him out of Sicily) 


ſaid; Curio, thou ſeeſt the Enemy affrighted : why 


makeſt thou doubt to uſe the opportunity of time ? 
Curio, without making any other anſwer, than wil= 
ling the Soldiers to remember what they had aſſured 
tnto him the day before, commanded them to follow 
him, and ran foremoſt himſelf. The Valley was ſo 
cumberſome and difficult, that in gaining the aſcent 
of the Hill, the foremoſt could hardly get up, unleſs 
they were lifted up by their followers. Howbeit the 


Enemy was ſo poſſeſſed with fear, for the flight and 


Nlaughter of their fellows, that they did not ſo much 
as think of reſiſting ; for they took, themſelves all to 


be already ſurpriſed by the Cavalry : So that before any, 


Veapon could be caſt, or that our Men could approach 
near unto them, all Varus's Army turned their backs, 
and fled into their Camp. 

In ths flight, Fabius Pelignus (a certain Soldter 
of one of the inferiour Companies of Curio hs Army ) 
having overtaken the firſt Troop of them that fled, 
ſought for Varus, calling after him with a loud voice; 
as though he had been one of his own Soldiers, and 
would either adviſe him, or ſay ſomething elſe to 
him. And as he, being often called, looked back, 
and ſtood ſtill (inquiring who he was, and what he 
would,) he made at Varus' Shoulder (which was 
unarmed) with his Sword, and was very near killing 
him : howbeit he avoided the danger, by receiving 
the blow upon hs Target, Fabius was inſtantly in- 
cloſed about by ſuch Soldiers as were near at hand, 
and ſlain. 

In the mean time, the Gates of the Camp were 
peſtered and thronged with multitudes and Troops of 
ſuch as fled away, and the paſſage was ſo ſtopped, 
that more died in that place without blow or wound, 
than periſhed either in the Battel or in the flight. 
Neither wanted they much of taking the Camp ; for 


looſely fallen into the Valley ; and then ſer upon 
them, and cut them all in pieces. The fight 
whereof ſtartled the whole Army, and kept Curio 
in ſafety, upon the like diſadvantage, in the cum- 
berſome paſſage of the ſame Vale : by means 
whereof he pur to flight the whole Forces of the 
Enemy, and made a great ſlaughter in the parry: 
Wherein I may not forget thar trick of a Roman 
ſpirit, whereby the Author becomerth memorable 
to poſterity, in calling after Varus by name, to 
make him the ſacrifice tor both the Hoaſts. Whence 
we may obſerve, that when a Battel is joyned 
pooeneth no Man can be aſſuted in his own Va- 
our, nor ſhare our his Fortune by the length of 
his Sword ; bur is oftentimes ſubje&t ro weak- 
neſles of contempr, and vanquiſhed by ſuch as 
cannor be compared unto him bur in ſcorn. | 
I have heard it reported, that art the Bartel of 
Eureux, Maturine (that known Woman in France) 
rook. Priſoner and diſfarmed a Cavalero of Spain - 
Who being brought before the King, and by him 
demanded whoſe Priſoner he was, or whether he 
knew the party that had forced him ; anſwered. 
no ; bur thar he knew him to be a gallant Man 
of Arnis. Whereat the King ſmiled : And the 
Gentleman, underſtanding what Fortune he had 
run, was as much diſmayed as a Man poflibly 
could be, that confidered, Quod ferrum equar, 
in bells, robuſtioribus imbecilliores, The Sword 
equalleth rhe weakeſt to the ſtrongeſt. 


——— p "OO TI——_ —_ 


CHA P. XV. 


Curio leaveth Utica ro meet with King Fuba. 
His Cavalry overthroweth the Forces led by 
Saburra;z which leadeth him on to his overthrow. 


He next day Curio 
Urica, zncloſing it about with a Ditch 
and a Rampier. There were in the Town 
a multitude of People umacquainted with 

War , ets the long Peace they had injoyed : 


and the Inhabitants ſtood very affetionate to Cxlar, 


repared to beſiege Cziur. 


for many benefits they had received from him. The 
reſt of the niultitude conſiſted of divers ſorts of 
Men, much terrified and affrighted by the former 
Encoimters: Whereupon every Man ſpake plainly 
of giving up the Town, and dealt with Pub Ctius, 
that therr Fortunes and Lives might not come in 
danger, through hy pertinacy and wilfulneſs. | 

K k While 
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While theſe things were a doing, there came 
Meſſengers from King Juba, ſignifying, the King 
was at hand with great Forces, and willed them 
to keep and defend the Town. Which News did 
much encourage and confirm the wavering and 
affrighted minds of the Enemy. The ſame was 
alſo reported to Curio: wherennto for a while he 
gave no credit ; ſuch was hy confidence in the 
ſucceſs of things. And now withal, came Letters 
and Meſſengers into Africk , of that which Czlar 
had ſo fortunately atchieved in Spain : ſo that 
being abſolutely aſſured with all theſe things, he was 
as, $ircg the King durſt attempt nothing againſt 
him. But when £ found by aſſured diſcovery, 
that hy Forces were within twenty five miles of 
Urica, leaving his Works already begun, he with= 
drew himſelf into Cornelius's Camp; and began 
there to fortifie his Camp, to get Corn and other 
Proviſions, and to faniſs it with all neceſſaraes 
material for a defence: and ſent preſently a 
diſpatch into Sicily , that the two Legions, and 
the reſt of the Cavalry might be ſent unto him. 

The Camp wherein he lay was fitly accommio- 
dated to hold out the War, as well by reaſon of 
the nature of the place, as the artificial fortifying 
thereof, the nearneſs of the Sea, and the - plenty 
of Water and Salt ; whereof there was great quan= 
tity brought thither, from the Salt-pits near adjoyn- 
ing. No fluff could be wanting, through the great 
fore of Wood which was about the place, nor 
yet any Corn, for the plenty that was to be found 
in the 4aoyning Fields: And thereupon, by the ad- 
vice and approbation of all Men, Curio reſolved 
to attend his other Forces, and to draw out the 
IWar in length. 

. Theſe things being thus diſpoſed by the conſent 
and liking of all Men , he heard by ſome that 


lately came out of the Town, that Juba was cal= 


led back, by occaſion of a War happened upon the 


confines, and that by reaſon of the controverſies 


* Callicrati- 
des cum La 
cedzmon1o- 
rum Dux 

fuiſſet bello 
Peloponne- 


fiaco, multa- 


que egregie 


feciſſet, ver- 


and diſſentions of the Leptitani, he was detained 
at home in his Kingdom ; but that Saburra his 
Lieutenant was ſent with ſome competent Forces, 
and was not far from Utica. . To which reports. 
giving too light and eaſie creat , he” altered his 
purpoſe, * and reſolved to put the matter to trial 
of Battel : Whereunto his youthful heat, the great- 
neſs of his Courage , the ſucceſs of former time, 
and his confidence in the managing of that War, 
did violently lead him. Being carried on with 
theſe inducements, he ſent the firſt Night all the 
Cavalry to the River Bagrada, where the Enemy lay 


tit ad extit 7c mped under the command of Saburra : But the 


mum omnias 
Cleombrotus 


temere cum 


Fpaminonde 


confligens, 
Lacedzmo- 


King followed after with all hy Forces, and lay 
continually within ſix miles, or thereabouts. 

The Horſemen ſent before; and making their 
journey in the Night, ſet upon the Enemy at un- 


niorum opes awares, and not thinking of their approach : for 


COITUETunt. 


the Numidians Lodge, ſcattered bere and there 
in a barbarous. manner , without any Government 
or Order. And ſurpriſing them thus oppreſſed with 
ſleep, and ſcattered upon the ground, they ſlew a 
great number of them : the reſt, in great terror 
and amazement, eſcaped by flight. Which ſervice 
being thus executed, the Cavalry returned to Curio, 
and brought the Captives unto him. Curio was 
gone out ;. 188 the fourth Watch of the Night with 
all bs Forces, having left five Cohorts for a Gar- 
riſon to bs Camp : And having marched ſix miles, 
he met with the Cavalry, underſtood what was done, 
and inquired of the Captives, who was General 
of the Camp at Bagrada. They anſwered, Saburra. 
He omitted for haſte of hu way to inform him- 
ſelf of the reſt : But turning himſelf to the next 
Enſipns, ſaid, You ſee, Soldiers, that the confeſſion 
of the Captives doth agree with that which was 
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reported by the Fugitives. For the King 1s net 
come; but hath fent ſome ſmall Forces, which 
cannot make their party good with a few Horſe- 
men: And therefore haſten to take the ſpoil with 
Honour and Renown, that we may now at length 
begin to think of rewarding your Merits. 


OBSERVATION. 


IÞ is obſerved by Marcellinus, that when mis- !'-*s ipf 


E. fortune cometh upon a Man, his Spirit groWnfls minis 
eth ſo dull and benumbed, as his ſenſes ſeem bus faris, ye. 
ro be diſmiſſed of their charges. Which ap- j /ſu 
peared here in Curio: who having taken a pro=;,,4; & 
vident and ſure courſe, ſuch as was approved in Amm. Mar- 
every Man's judgment, and beſeemed well the «lun. 
wiſdom of a Commander, did nevertheleſs, con- 

trary to all ſenſe and diſcretion, forgo the fame, 

and caſt himfelf upon the hazard of thar which 
Fugitives had vainly reported. Concerning which, 

as It is nored, thar Incredulity is hurtful only .. . , 
to the unbeliever ; ſo this paſſage proveth, that; 1,v;a rec 
for a Commander to be roo light of belief, is in-r:dulitas. 
a danger to the whole Party, and bringeth Mo © vi 
many to ruine, that had no parr in thar Creed. 
Czfar, in the relation hereof, noterh three ſpecial 

things in C#rio, that carried. him headlong ro 

this diſaſter, and may ſerve as marks ro ayoid 

the like diſaſter. 

The firſt was, Fuvenils ardor, his yourhful 
courage and heat : which is always attended with 
ſtrong affeftions, ſuring the quality and rempera- 
ture of the Body, being then in the prime heighr 
of ſtrength, and accordingly led on with violent 
motions ; ' whereas Age = ſlowly and coldly ,,,,.,, 
forward, and is always ſurer in undertaking, than guar acutic | 
hor-ſpur Youth. And albeit no Man in cold 7% *t pluri- | 
blood could better adviſe than Curio, or foreſee _ 
with better providence ; yet his youthful boldneſs cove 
over-{wayed his diſcourſe, and drew all ro a miſ- Thucydida. 
chief, in deſpight of his wiſdom. 

The ſecond was, Superioris temporis proventus, 
the happy iflue of former proceedings : which of 
all other conditions is ro be ſuſpected and needeth 
Gods affiſtance more than any other fortune ; for | 
that no Man ſooner erreth, or is more uncapable m_ Jocat 

. . | is Maxime 
of Order, than ſuch as are in proſperity. And deas implo- 
therefore P/ato refuſed ro make Laws for them of 74ndss.lib.1 
Cyrene ; as a matter of great difficulty, to give 74 
Ordinances to Men that were in happineſs. And wins wogpich 
doubtleſs, ſuch is the exorbitancy of our Nature, 4ividu«»m 
that nothing better informerh ir than Croſles Nog _ 
which are as Inſtructions and Warnings, for the _ 
preventing of ruining Calamities. Wherein Curio 
was not beholding to Fortune ar all ; that dandled ___,,. 
him in her Lap for a while, to caſt him out ar anda fure- 
length headlong to his ruin. It had been much 
berter, ſhe had exchanged a frown with a favour, ;;, 
rather than to have given him much good toge- _— 
ther, and reſerve an irrecoverable diſgrace for Ec lib. 4. 
the upſhor. 

The third was, Fiducia rei bene gerende : Which tnprudeti- 
ſavoureth more of Folly than any of the former ; » fiduciaef, 
ir being always an argument of an imprudent/9*-” 
Man, to aflure himſelf of good fortune. For ; 
Preſumprion, being ever accompanied with Neg- beneficiis. 
ligence, is ſubject to as many Caſualties, as thoie #5 /* 
that go unarmed upon extremity of danger. And oli 
theſe were the three things that miſcarried Curio. negligens 
Our of which we may obſerve with Xenophon, Fecvp.1id-1e 
that Ingens © arduum opus eſt refte imperare, On 
it y a weighty and difficult matter ro command 
well. | 


11s Decepturs 
malis, belit 


CHAP. 


Lib. II 


Czar. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Curio purſueth the Enemy, with more haſt than 
good Succels. 


Hat which the Cavalry had exploited was 
certainly a matter of great Service ; eſpe- 
cially the ſmall number of them, being 
compared with the great multitude of the 
Numidians : And yet notwithſtanding, they ſpake 
of theſe things with preater Oſtentation than the 
Truth would bear ; as Men are willing to divulge 
their own Praifes. Beſides, they ſhewed much ſpoil 
which they had taken ; Captives and Horſes were 
brought out ; that whatſoever time was omitted, 
ſeemed to be a let and hindrance to the Viftory : 
By which means, the deſires and endeavours of the 
Soldiers were no way ſhort of the hope which Curio 
had conceived. Who commanding the Cavalry to 
Follow him, marched forward with as much haſte as 
he could ; to the end he might find the Enemy di- 
ſtrated and aſtoniſhed at the Flight* and Over- 
throw of their Fellows. But the Horſemen having 
Travelled all Night, could by no means follow after. 
WWhereby it happened that ſome ſtayed in one place, 
ſome in another : Yet ths did not hinder or diſ- 
courage Curio in his hopes. 

Juba being advertiſed by Saburra of the conflit 
in the Night, ſent inſtantly Two Thouſand Spaniſh 
and French Horſe, which he kept about him for the 
ſafety of his Perſon, and ſuch of the Foot Troops as 
he moſt truſted, to ſuccour and relieve him : He 
himſelf, with the reſt of the Forces, and forty Ele- 
phants, followed ſoftly after. Saburra ſuſpe&ing by 
the Horſemen coming before, that Curio himſelf was 
at hand, Embattelled all his Forces ; Commanding 
them, that under a pretence of counterfeit Fear, 
they ſhould Retreat by little and little 5 himſelf, when 
occaſion ſerved, would give them the ſign of Bats 
ps with ſuch other dire&ions as ſhould be expe- 

zent. 

Curio was ſtrengthened in his former hope, 
with the opinion of the preſent occaſion. For & 
poſing the Enemy had fled, he drew his Forces from 
the upper ground into the Plain ; wherein, after he 
had marched a good ſpace (the Army having Tra- 
velled ſixteen Mile) he made a ſtand. Saburra 
gave the ſign to his Men of beginning the Battel, 
led on his Army, went about his Troops to exhort 
and encourage his Soldiers. Howbeit, he uſed his 
Footmen only for a ſhew a far off, and ſent the 
Cavalry to give the charge. Curio was not want=- 
ng to his Men ; but wiſhed them to ſet all their 
confidence in their Valour. The Soldiers (howſoever 
harraſſed and wearied) and the Horſemen (although 
but a very few, and thoſe ſpent with Travel ) yet 
wanted no courage or deſire to Fight. But theſe 
being but two hundred in number (for the reſt 
ſtayed by the way ) what part of the Army ſoever 
they charged, they forced the Enemy to give way : 
But they could neither follow them far as they fled, 
nor put their Horſes to any round or long career. 

At length, the Cavalry of the Enemy began from 
both the Wings to circumvent our Army, and to gall 
them behind: And as our Cohorts iſſued out from 
the Battel towards them, the Numidians ( through 
their nimbleneſs) did eaſily avoid the ſhock; and 
again, as they turned back, to their Ranks, encloſed 
them about, and cut them off from the Battel : So 
that it neither ſeemed ſafe to keep their order and 
place, nor to advance themſelves out, and undergo 
the hazard of adventure. 


Commentaries of the Cruil Wars. 


OBSERVATION: 


He Principles and Maxims of War are al- 

ways to be held firm, when they are raken 
with their due circumſtances : For every Rule 
hath a qualified ſtate, and conſiſterh more in 
Caurions and Exceprions, than in authority of 
Precept. Ir is true, that nothing doth more ad- 
vantage a Victory, than the Counſel of Lama- 
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chus, the third Duke of the A:Lenians ; which Thucyd. 


was, to fer upon an Enemy when he is affrigh- 
ted and diſtracted ; for ſo there is nothing to be 
expected on his behalf bur Deſpair and Confuſion. 
Bur either ro be miſtaken therein, or otherwiſe 
to make ſuch haſte ro obſerve this Rule of War 
(as Curio did) that the beſt parr of the Army 
ſhall lie by the way, and the reſt that go on 


ſhall be fo ſpent with Labour as they are altoge-. 


ther unfir for Service, and yer ( to make the mar- 
ter worſe) to bring them into a place of diſad- 
vantage, to encounter a ſtrong and freſh Enemy, 
1s to make the circumſtances overſway the Rule, 
and by a Maxime of War to be directed to an 
Overthrow : Neglecting altogerher that which is 
obſerved by Sextus Aurelius Victor, Satis celeriter 
fit, quicquid commode peritur, that which is well 
done, is done ſoon enough. 


CH AP. XVIL 


Curio Defeated and Slain. Some few of the Army 
ver paſſage to Sicily : The reſt yield themſelves 
to Parus. 


He Enemy was oftentimes reinforced by Car. 
ſuccours from the King, our Men had 


ſpent their ſtrength, and fainted through 

wearineſs : Such as were Wounded, would 
neither leave the Battel, nor be conveyed into a 
place of ſafety. The whole Army being encompaſſed 
about with the Cawalry of the Enemy (whereby de= 
ſpairing of their ſafety, as Men commonly do, when 
their Life draws towards an end) they either la- 
mented their own Death, or recommended their 
Friends to good Fortune, if it were poſſible that any 
might eſcape out of that danger : All parts were fil= 
led with fear and lamentation. 

Curio, when he perceived the Soldiers to be ſo 
affrighted, that they gave ear neither to his Exhor- 
tations nor Entreaties, he commanded them ( as the 
laſt hope they had of ſafety) that they ſhould all fly 
unto the next Hills, and thither he commanded the 
Enſigns to be carried. But the Cavalry ſent by 
Saburra had alſo poſſeſſed that place before ; whereby 
our Men began to fall into utter deſpair, -and partly 
were ſlain as they fled by the Horſemen, or fell down 
without Wounding. Cn. Domitius, General of the 
Horſe, ſtanding with a few Horſemen about him, 
perſwaded Curio to ſave himſelf by flight, and to 
get the Camp ; promiſing not to leave or forſake him, 
But Curio confidently replied, that he would never 
come in Cxſar's ſight, having loſt the Army com=- 
mitted unto him ; and thereupon fighting Valiantly, 
was Slain. 

A few Horſemen ſaved themſelves from the fury 
of the Battel ; but ſuch of the Rereward as ſtayed 
by the way to refreſh their Horſes, perceiving a far 
off the Rout and Flight of the whole Army, returned 
ſafe into the Camp. The Footmen were all ſlain to 
a Man. M. Rufus the Treaſurer, being left by 
Curio in the Camp, exhorted his Men not to be diſ=- 
couraged. They prayed and beſought him, they 
might be tranſported into Sicily. He promiſed them 
they ſhould ; and to that end gave order to the Ma- 
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mn—_—_ 
bunc numind 
rebus Creſcen= Cefj 
di prſſmere mo- 
dum-- Lucan. 


Obſervations upon CaSAR'S 


ſters of Ships, that the next Evening they (ſhould 


bring all the Skiffes to the Shore. But ſuch was 
the aſtoniſhment and terror of all Men, that ſome 
gave out, that Juba's Forces were already come ; 
others, that Varus was at hand with the Legions, 


and that they ſaw the duſt of the Army marching. 


towards them ; whereas there was no ſuch matter 
at all : Others ſuſpefted the Enemies Navy would 
ſpeedily make to them ; infomuch as every Man 
Poifred for himſelf : Such as were already on Ship- 
Board-made haſte to be gone. Their departure gave 
occaſion to the Ships of Burthen to follow after. 

A few ſmall Barks were obedient to the Com- 
mand : But the Shore being thronged with Soldiers, 
ſuch was the contention, which of all that multitudg 
ſhould get aboard, that ſome of the ;Barks were ſunk 
with preſs of People, and the reſt, for fear of the 
like Caſualty, durſt not come near them. Whereby 
zt happened, that a few Soldiers, and Maſters of 
Families ( that through favour or pity prevailed 
to be taken in, or could ſwim unto the Ships ) were 


carried back, ſafe into Sicily. The reſt of the 


Forces, ſending by Night ſome of the Centurions as 


Embaſſaders to Varus, ſurrendred themſelves unto 
him. 


The next day after, Juba ſeeing the Cphorts of 
theſe Soldiers before the Town, cried out preſently, 


that they were part of his Booty : And thereupon 
gave order that a great number of them ſhould be 
Slain, and ſelefting a few of the reſt, ſent them 
mnto hi Kingdom : Varus complaining in the mean 


while, that his Faith and Promiſe was violated, and 
The King rode into the Town 


Jet durſt not reſiſt it. 
attended with many Senators, among whom was 
ver. Sulpitius, and Licinius Damaſippus : And re- 


maining there a few days, gave ſuch order for 
things as he thought fit, and then returned to his 


Kingdom with all his Forces. 
OBSERVATION. 
Nd this was the period which Divine Power 


made, to the hopeful beginning of Curio's 


gn upon Africk,; and happened ſo ſuddenly, 
as they were loſt e're they were aware : Like a 


Tempeſt ar Sea, that ſwalloweth up Veſlels in 


the ſame place, where a little before they {wam Eden uti lu. 
ſerunt navigia 


moſt proudly, and in the like irrecoverable man-'/.,, 8 
ner. For War is not capable of a ſecond Error ; neca xpitt, ,, 
one faulr being enough ro ruine an Army, and to A" «# in belb 
diſable Curio Be ever doing the like : Of whom jj, 
Lucan hath lefr this Memorial ; 


Haud alium tanta civem tulit indole Roma, 

Aut cui plus leges deberent rea ſequents. 
Perdita nunc primum nocuerunt ſecula, poſtquam 
Ambitus, & luxus, & opum metuenda facultas, 
Tranſverſo mentem dubiam torrente tulerunt ; 
Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, 
Gallorum captus ſpoliis & Caſaris auro. 


So Vertuous Citizen Rome never bred ; 

Whilſt right, the Laws a Friend like him ne'er 
had. 

But the bad Times firſt rook him from his hold: 

Ambition, Rior, and the. force of Gold 

In a wrong ſtream ſoon drew his wavering 
mind, 

Of great concern which way ſoe'er inclin'd, 

Ferch'd off with Gallick Spoils and Ceſar's Gifts. 


His Body lay unburied, as a witneſs of Numz- Nu con- 
dian Hate { which is always extream, like the bots vey 
hear of the Country ) and of Fuba's particular © 
Revenge, for tendring an Edict to the People, ro 
Confiſcate his Kingdom. 

To conclude this Commentary ; The loſs either 
Party ſuftained unto this Stage of the War, was 
in theſe particulars : Pompey was driven out of 
Italy, loſt Marſeilles, and both the Provinces of 
Spain ; Caſar received this loſs in Africk, beſides 
that in the Adriatick Sea, where Antonius mil- 
carried, whereof he maketh no mention in theſe | 
Commentaries. And, as when Fupiter weighed Hmer Iliad, 
the Fortune of the Greeks and the Trojans in a 
pair of Balances, it fell our rhe Greeks had more 
11l luck than the Trojans; ſo the Forrune of theſe 
Parties being weighed, by the relation made 
thereof, it falleth plainly our, that Pompey had 
the worle. « 


And thus endeth the Second Commentary. 


The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS 


T is a Maxim held by all, and neglected by 
many, thart it 1s neceſſary ro keep a better 
Guard during a Truce than ar all other 


1 


Times. We have a notable Inſtance of ir in this 
Book : Trebonius had reduc'd thoſe of Marſeilles ro 
the utmoſt extremity by a wonderful Labour,when, 
during a Truce he had granted rhem our of Mer- 
cy, his Soldiers negleCfting their Guards, invited 
them to break it; and he ſaw all thoſe Works 
burnt in one Hour which had been divers 
Months a raifing. Which ought to teach us ne- 
ver to deviate from the ſeverity of Military Di- 
ſcipline in War. Alrtho' the Soldiers grumble ar 
ir, ir is better to give them any other ſort of ſa- 
risfaction, and when they ſee their Caprains 
ſharing with them in all rhe perils and farigues 
of War, they go through rhem chearfully. For 
we read thar ſeveral Captains, by an exact ob- 
ſervation of Military Diſcipline have ſurmounted 


the greateſt Difficulties, and have obrain'd glo- 
rious Victories : And thar ſeveral others have 
been ſhamefully beaten for having deſpis'd ir : 
Bur there are no Examples that the oblervation 
of the ſaid Diſcipline ever caus'd the loſs of a 
Battle, or the ruine of an Enterpriſe. 

A great Courage without Experience is more 
capable of an Hat, great fault in War, than 
an indifferent one. For the firſt is commonly 
attended with preſumprion, and nor fo capable ro 
hearken to Advice as the other ; eſpecially when 
ir has mer with ſucceſs in the beginning of a 
War. Curio is a famous Example of ir. From 
being a Tribune of the People he became Ge- 
neral of an Army ; and indeed he committed 
ſeveral remarkable Faults. For after having had 
the good Forrune to bear his Enemies, and to 
ſhur them up in U#:ca, and upon the news of 
King Fuba's coming, of raking a good reſoluti- 
on 


Lib. Il. 


on to retire into his Camp, which was on the 
Sea-ſide, and well Fortified, and provided with 
all rhings, there to expect the remainder of his 
Army ; upon the very firſt Advice he receives 
that the ye mt 1s inconfiderable, and 
that it is not commanded by Fuba in Perſon, with- 
our ſtaying for a confirmation, without conſidering, 
and without believing any body, he quits his 
firſt Reſolution, goes our to Fight him : After his 
Cavalry had mer with ſome Parties of Fuba's, 
of which they brought ſome Priſoners to hinv ; he 
_ enquires who Commands them, and they anſwer- 
ing thar it was Saburra, he concludes that Fuba is 
not there. Thus he confirms himſelf in his firſt 
Error, and marches ſo faſt and ſo far that he finds 
himſelf rwenty five Miles diſtant from his Camp.in 
a Country he did not know, with part of his 
Men (the reſt nor having been able to tollow him) 


Commentaries of the Ciuil Wars. 


very much tird, and in diſorder, which inabled 
Fuba to beat him with eaſe. Which proves, that 
neither Courage alone makes a good Captain 
(rho ir contribures very much towards it) nor 
yet the reading of Books, nor Eloquence ; bur 
that it requires a long Experience, and to have 
ſeen Defeats as well as Victories. For he that 
has never been engaged in them can never ima- 
gine what it is, the braveſt Soldiers ſometimes 
committing the baſeſt Actions on theſe occaſions ; 
as it happen'd in this, in which tho' the reſidue of 
that Army was retird in a well Fortifid 
Camp, and not Atrack'd : They Embark'd them- 
ſelves with ſo much Confuſion and Diſorder, that 
a conſiderable part of rhem were Drowned. 
Therefore I conclude, thar it is better nor to go 
ſo faſt, and to know whither one is going ; than 
to be oblig'd ro fly ſhamefully, or ro Periſh. 
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Czſar. 


obliged unto them, as if he had uſed it : He thought 


- 
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The Thid COMMENTARY of th 
CIVIL WARS 


The Argument, 


He former Books contain the Drifts and Deſigns which theſe famons 

| Chiefs attempted and proſecuted, while they were aſunder. And now 

cometh their Buckling at hand to be related ; together with the judgment 
which the War gave of the Cauſe in queſtion, on C2ſar's behalf. 


CHAP. L 
Ceſar giveth Order ar Rome, for matter of Credit 
and Uſury, and other things. 


Miſar the Difator, holding the Aſſembly 
for Eleftion of Magiſtrates, Julius Czfar 
and Publius Servitins were created Con- 
fſuls : For in that Year he was capable by 
Law to be choſen thereunto. Theſe things being 
ended, foraſmuch as he found that credit was very 
ſeant throughout all Traly, and that Money lent upon 
Truſt was not paid ; he gave order that Arbitrators 
ſhould be appointed, to make an eſtimation of Poſ= 


-* ſeſſions and Goods, according as they were valued be- 


fore the War ; and that the Creditors ſhould take 
them at that rate for their Moneys. For ths courſe 
he thought to be fitteſt and moſt expedient, as well 
for the taking away of any fear of compoſition, or 
new aſſurances for the quitting and aboliſhing of all 
Debts ( which do commonly fall out upon Wars and 
civil Broils ) as alſo for the keeping and preſerving 
of the Debtor 's credit. 

In like manner he reſtored the ancient courſe of Ap- 
peal, made by the Pretors and Tribunes to the People ; 
as alſo certain courſes uſed in ſuing for Magiſtracy 
(which were taken away by a Law made in Pompey's 
Time, when he kept the Legions about him in the 
City ; )) and likewiſe reformed ſuch Fudgments in 
Suits and Tryals of Law, as were given in Caſes, 
when the matter in controverſie was heard by one 
Fudge, and the Sentence pronounced the ſame day 
by another Fudge. Laſt of all, whereas divers ſtood 
condemned for offering their ſervice unto him in 
the beginning of the Civil War, if be ſhould think 
zt fit to accept thereaf ; and holding himfelf as much 


it beſt expedient for them to be acquitted by the 
People, rather than by. his Commandment and Au- 
thority ; leaſt he ſhould either ſeem ungrateful, 
in not acknowledging their Deſerts ; or arrogant, 
in aſſuming to himſelf that which belonged to the 
People, 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


"et as he was Dictator, holding the affem-, 


bly for the choice of Magiſtrates, himſelf 
with P. Servilius Iſaurtcus were made Confuls, in 


os 


the Year of Rome 705. which was juſt Ten 
Years after his firſt Conſulſhip ; whereby he be- 
came capable thereof, by the Law publiſhed by 
$y1a, wherein it was provided, That no Man 
ſhould be choſen to an Office, within Ten Years 
after he had ſupplied the ſame. In this Year 
happened all theſe rhings which are contained in 
this Third Commentary ; as Paterculus noteth 
in theſe words ; C. Ceſar and P. Servilius being 
Conſuls, Pompey was miſerably Maſlacred after 
three Conſulſhips and three Triumphs ; and was 
Slain, the day fIS his Birth-day, being Aged 
58 Years. The Choice day was regularly the 
firft of Fanuary: And rhe Aﬀembly was called 
Com:itium Centuriatum. 

Touching the difference of theſe Afſemblies, 
the Parties preſent thereat, the manner of the 
choice, 'and other circumſtances apperraining, the 
Reader may receive Information ar large b 
Roſſius. Only it is to be remembred, that Comitia 
Centuriata were never holden without conſent 
of the Senate. And foraſmuch as the chief part 
of them were with Pompey, Lucan taketh ex- 
ception art this. Creation. 


| - Meurentia tecta 

Ceſar habet, vacuaſque domos legeſque ſilentes, 
Clauſaque juſtitio triſt: fora. Curia ſolos 
Ilia videt Patres, plena quos urbe fugavit. 


Sad Roofs and empry Houſes Ceſar found. 

The Laws were filenc'd, and the Courts ſhut up. 

No Fathers met in Senate, only they, 

Who, when the Town was full, were forc'd 
away. 


} 


The Perſons that were Suiters for the Conſul- 
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ſhip were called Candidati ; who oftentimes uſed 4m Vrb- 


extraordinary means to attain the fame. 
moved Pompey to make a Law, That no Man 
ſhould fue tor publick Offices by Bribes, or other 
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corrupt Courtes ; and it was called Lex de Am- Pk 
bitu, which indeed was but renewed : For the 7:7? ;” -* 


ſame was ſet on foot, Anno Urb. 395. by Petilius, 
Tribune of the People ; and renewed again by 
Pub. Cornelius Cethegus, Anno 572. and within a 
while after made Capital, as far as Baniſhmenr 
concerned the Patty. Coponius was ſo Con- 
detned, having bought a Voice OO 

Ins 


Livy (tb, 9. 
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* Fogr Gallens * Armphora of Wine. The Law which Pompey 
— now made, was very ſtrict, as f,Dio noteth : For 
it was ordained, That upon producing of Wit- 


Cap. I 2. , R.. | 
+ Lib. 39 nefſes the Proceſs ſhould end in a day, giving the 


Accuſer rwo hours to lay open the matter, and . 


rhe Defender three to make Anſwer; and the 
Judgment inſtantly followed. The rigour of 
which Law C.zſar here reformed. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 
J*” ſecond thing I obſerve, is the difficulty of 


raking up Money upon Credit, in time of 

Trouble or Wars: Which Ce/ar expreſſeth in 

theſe terms ; Cum fides tota Italia eſſet auguſttor, 

tn regard” Credit ' was very ſcant throughout all 

Italy. The word Fides hath ever been taken for 

a real performance of any Promiſe or Agree- 

ment, which Tully calleth rhe Foundation of Ju- 
torque ſtice, and the very prop of a Commonweal ; 
res vehementi- taking the Erymon to grow, Quta fiat quod diftum, 
 »s remp#b. Hecauſe that which was ſpoken is done. Accor- 

Ger, Li. 2 ding to thar of Nonzus Marcellus ; Fides nomen 
ah zpſum videtur habere, cum fit quod dicitur, Fides 

ſeems to have its appellation, when that's done 

which was ſpoken. nd for thar Men common- 
ly are Covenant-keepers, nor ſo much by the her 
tection of their Nature, as out of {trictneſs of 
Law, it falleth our, that where there are no Laws, 
there is no Performance; and conſequently, little 
or no Credit either given or kept in time of War, 
becauſe Szlent leges inter arma, Laws are filenc'd 
in time of War. | 

Ceſar, to provide for this inconvenience, ap- 
pointed Commuſſioners to rate every Man's Lands 
and Poſſeflions, as they were valued before the 
Wars, and to fatisfie the Creditors with the ſame. 
Which Plutarch explaineth in this manner ; Thar 
the Creditors ſhould rake Yearly rwo parts of the 
Revenue of their Debtors, unril ſuch time as they 
had paid themſelves ; and rhar the Debtors ſhould 
have the other third ro live withal. Whereof ir 
ſeemed he had ſome light, by a Precedent in the 
Conſulſhip of Valerius Publicola, which is extant 
in Livy ; Novi conſules fancbrem quoque rem levare 
aggreſſi, ſolutionem eris alieni in publicam curam 
verterant, quinque viry creath, quos menſarios, ab 
diſpenſaticne pecunie appellarunt : The new Con- 
ſuls intending to eaſe the People in point of U- 
ſ\ury, made the payment of Debts a part of the 
publick Care, and created five Men to thar pur- 
poſe, who were called Menſar:i, from their diſ- 
poſal of thoſe Monies. 

This general Acquittance for Debts, the Ro- 
mans called Nove Tabulz; in this reſpect, as 
Celius Rhodiginus hath it, Quod cum pecunie cre- 
dite obaratis condonantur , nove mox £c0-0riuntur 
Tabule, quibus nomina continentur nova ; in re- 
gard that when the Debt was remitred ro the 
Debtor, new Tables were made, wherein new 
Names were pur ; and 1s nothing elſe, bur what 
is ordinary amongſt our Bankrupts, compounding 
for ſo much in the Pound with their Creditors, 
upon new Aflurance, and other Security, which 
they called Nove Tabulz; agreeing to thar of 
Tully : Tabule vero nove quid habent arguments, 
niſi ut emas mea pecunia fundum, eum tu habeas, 
exo non habeam pecuniam 2 What elſe mean theſe 
new Tables, but thar you ſhall buy a piece of 
Ground with my Money, and keep it ro your ſelf, 
whilſt I go without my Money ? 

Concerning matter of Uſury, which was the 
wer $moworns round of this Miſchief, Tacitus noterh ir, as an 
tiferdia- O1d and deadly Diſaſe, and the cauſe of many 
ramque cre- Seditions 1n that Empire ; and is never better 


berrim 


acanſi |il-ans | W? | 
patvar<g4 likened, than to the biting of a Serpent, called 
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an Aſpick, which, upon the Infufion of her Ve- 
nom, purteth the Patient into a heavy Slumber ; 
and in a ſhort time, bringeth all a Man's Sub- 
ſtance to Death and Deſfttuttion. And there= 
upon it 1S called Fenus 4 fetu, from the fertile 
and ample encreaſe of Money. For, as Baſil 
noteth, The Labourer loſeth the Seed, and con- 
renteth himſelf with the Fruit or Increaſe : Bur 
the Uſurer will have the Fruit, and yer not loſe 
the Seed. Whereby there muſt needs grow great 
Increaſe. The Law of the "Twelve Tables was, 
Ne quis unciario fenore amplius exerceto, Thar 
no Man for the future take upon Uſe One in the 
Hundred. 

The higheſt rate was Centeſima Uſura ; when 
rhe hundredth part of the Principal was paid 
every Month to the Creditor, and was twelve 
per Cent. The next was U/ſura deunx, when the 
Debtor paid eleven in the Hundred for a Year. 
The third Dextans, which was ten per Cenr. 
Dodrans nine. Bes eight. Septunx uſura ſeven. 
Semis fix. Quincunx five. Triens four. Qua- 
drans three. Sextans two.  Uncaria, one in the 
Hundred. Howbeir, Cato condemned all kind 
of Uſury : For, being demanded, Quid maxime 
in re familiari expediret ? Reſptmdit, bene paſcere : 
Quid ſecundum ? Satr bene paſcere : Quid tertium ? 
Bene veſtire : Quid quartum? Arare, Et cum ille 
qui queſierat dixifſet, Quid fenerari 2 Quid ho- 
minem, inquit, occidere > What was the moſt ex= © 
pedient thing in Houſholdry ? anſwered, Good 
Djer : Whar the ſecond ? Enough good Dier : 

What the third ? Good Cloaths: What the 
fourth ? Ploughing : And when he that que- 
ſtion'd him_rhus, ſaid, Whar think you of taking 
Uſe? he replyed, What is it ro Kill a Man? Pwanie que 
Allowing (as it ſeemeth) no means of getting !*1ds ratio | 
Money, bur thoſe which Ar:/tozle took ro be roam 
moſt agreeing to Nature : Which is from the bus ef, 3fru- 
Fruits of the Earth, and the Increaſe of our Cat- #i*: & an 
tel ; with ſuch other courſes as are anſwerable 7****; Þ* 


Repub. lib. t. 
thereunto. Cap. Io, 
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CHAP. IL 
A particular view of Pompey's Forces. 


N the accompliſhing of theſe things, as alſo ce- Cafac. 
lebrating the Latin Holy-Days, and holding the 
Aſſemblies of the People, having ſpent eleven 
days, he gave over hs DifQtatorſhip, left the 

City, and came to Brunduſium. For he had com- 

manded ſeven Legions, and all hs Cavalry to repair 

thither. Howbeit, he found no more Shipping rea- 
dy than would hardly Tranſport Fifteen Thouſand 

Legionary Soldiers, and Five Hundred Horſe ; the 

want of Shipping ſeeming to hinder him from 

bringing the War to a ſpeedy end. Moreover, 
thoſe Forces which were Shipped, were but weak; 
in regard that many of them were loſt in the Wars 
of Gallia, and leſſened likewiſe by their long Four- 
ney out of Spain : Beſides that, the unwholſome 

Autumn in Apulia, and about Brundufium, had 

made the whole Army ill diſpoſed, being newly come 

out of the ſweet Air of Gallia and Spain. 

Pompey having had a Years ſpace to provide 
himſelf of Men and Munition, and neither War 
nor Enemy to trouble him, had got together a great 
Navy out of Afia from the Cyclade Iſles, Corcyra, 
Athens, Ponrus, Bithynia, Syria, Cilicia , Phoe- 
nicia, and Egypt ; and had cauſed another as 
great a Fleet to be built in all places fit for that 
purpoſe ; had raiſed great Summs of Money or 'A 

a 
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Afia and Syria, and of all the Kings, Dynaſties, 
Tetrarchs, and free States of Achaia ; and had 
likewiſe compelled the Corporations of thoſe Pro- 
vinces to contrivute the like Summ. He had En- 
rolled nine Legions of Roman Citizens : Five which 
he had tranſported out of Italy ; one old Legion out 
of Sicily, which being compounded and made of two, 
he called the Twin ; one out of Creet and Macedo- 
nia, old Soldiers, who being diſcharged by former 
Generals, had reſided in thoſe Provinces ; and two 
out of Aſia, which Lentulus the Conſul had cauſed 
zo be Enrolled. Beſides, he had diſtributed among 
thoſe Legions, under the name of a ſupply, a great 
numbe Sf TTheffaly , Baotia, Achaia, and Epi- 
rus. 

AmongF#t theſe he had mingled Antony's Soldiers : 
And beſides theſe, he expetted to be brought by 
SCIP10 out of Syria, two Legions. Of Archers out 
of Crete, Lacedzmon, Ponrus, and Syria, and the 
reſt of the Cities, he had 3ooo ; fix Cohorts of 
Slingers, two Mercenary, and 75000 Horſe. Where- 
of Deiotarus had brought 600 Gauls ; Ariobarzanes 
500 out of Cappadocia; Cotus out of Thracia 
had ſent the like number, under the leading of his 
Son Sadalis. From Macedonia came 200 Com- 
manded by Raſcipolis, a Captain of great Fame 
and Vertue. From Alexandria came 500, part 
Gauls, and part Germans; which A. Gabinius 
had left there with King Ptolomy, to defend the 
Town. Pompey the Son Pad brought with the Navy, 
800 of hx Shepherds and Servants. Tarcondarius, 
Caftor, and Donilans, had ſent Three Hundred out 
of Gallogrzcia ; of whom, one came himſelf, and 
the other ſent his Son. Two Hundred were ſent out 
of Syria, by Comagenus of Antioch, whom Pom- 
pey had preſented with great Gifts : Moſt of which 
were Arbaleſtriers on Horſeback. | 

To theſe were added Dardans and Befli, partly 
for Pay and Entertainment, and partly got by Com- 
mand or Favour ; beſides Macedonians, Theffalians, 
and of divers other Nations and Cities : Inſomuch 
as he filled up the number formerly ſpoken of. He 
provided great quantity of Corn out. of Theſlaly, 
Afia, Crete, Cyrene, and the reſt of thoſe Regions. 
He determined to Winter at Dyrrachium, Apollo- 
nia, and all the Maritime Towns, to keep Cxſar 


From paſſing the Sea : And to that end, he had laid 


- 


and diſpoſed his Navy all along the Sea-Coaſt, Pom- 
pey the Son was Admiral of the Egyptian Ships ; 
D: Lzxlius and C. -Triarius, of, thoſe that came out 
of Aſia.  C. Caffius Commanded. them of Syria ; 
and QC. Marcellus, with C. Pomponius, the Ships 
of Rhodes. Scribonius Libo and. M. Octavius 
had charge of the Liburian and Achaian Navy. 
Howbeit M. Bibulus Commanded in, chief in all 


Sea cauſes; and to him was left the Superintendency 


of the Admiralty. © | 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION, 


L Litine Eric, { Oncerning theſe Lating Ferie, it. 1s. to be 


i noted, that the Romans had, two forts of 
Feri.e, or Holy-Days ; the one called Annales, 


which came alwrys to be kept on. .a certain day, . 
and thereupon were called Anniverſarii, or Year- . 


ly: The other, ,Conceptive ; which, were Arbi- 
trary, and ſolemnized upon ſuch: days, as the 
Magiſtrates and Prieſts thought moſt expedienr, 
whereof theſe Latine Ferie were, chief ; and 
were kept on Mount Albane, to Tater Latiar 
or Latialis, for the health and preſervation of 
all the Latin People, in League and Confederacy 
with the People of Rome, and were ſolemmized 
in remembrance 'of the 'Truce between thoſe 
rwo Nations : During which Feaſt, the Romans 
held ir unlawful ro make any War. "The Sa- 
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crifice was a white Bull, kil'd and offered by 
the Conſuls, and the Fleſh diſtributed ro the In- 
habitants of Latium ; according to an ancient 
Treaty of Alliance berween them, Engraven for 
a perpetual Memory in a Column of Braſs. 
The particulars whereof are expreſſed at large 
by Dzonyſjus Halicarnaſſeens. | 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


oe ſecond thing coming to be nored, is the 
view taken of Pompey's Forces : Which are 
nine complear Legions, beſides the Supplies here 
particularly mentioned, ſent from ſuch as bare 
affection to thar Party ; and, by indifferent Cal- 
culation, mighr amount in all, ro near abour 
Threeſcore Thouſand Men, together with the fa- 
vour of the Country, where the rryal was to be 
made by the ſtroke of War. 

In which Muſter were the Soldiers of C. 41- 
tomius ; whoſe Misforrune theſe Commentaries 
have either- willingly forgot, or ſome other 
chance hath wip'd it clean our. Howbeit Florus 
hath ir recorded, that Ceſar having ſent Dola- 
bella and Antonius to ſeize upon the Streights, 
and entrance of the Adriatich Sea, the one took 
hold of the Coaſt of Sclavonia, and the other 
near unto Corfu : When upon a ſuddain came 
Ofavins and Libo, Pompey's Lieutenants, and with 
grear Forces ( they had aboard their Ships ) fur- 
prized both the one and the other ; whereby An- 
fonins was conſtrained to yield up fifteen Com- 
panies, which were theſe Soldiers of Antonius 
here mentioned. 

Raſcipolis, or Raſcupolis, was a Thracian of 

great Fame, thar followed Pompey ; and his Bro- 
ther Raſcus berook himſelf ro Ceſar , upon an 
appointment made between themſelves. For 
finding in the Country where they dwelt, two 
great Factions in oppoſition, and doubting which 
Party to take, they divided themſelves, as the beſt 
approved part of Neutrality : And held likewiſe 
the ſame courſe, in the War berween Brutus and 
Oftavius, continuing unto the Batrel of Ph:lippr. 
Upon the ifſue whereof, Ra/eus demanded no 
other Reward for his Service, than the Life of 
his Brother : Which was eafily granted. 
This Bibulus, Pompey's High-Admiral , was 
Fellow-Conſul with Czar, in the Year of Rome 
694. but Cz/ar ſo our-ſtript him in the managing 
of things, that he much ſuſpe&ted himſelf, as in- 
ſufficient for the place : Which made him keep 
his Houſe all that Year. Whereyupon came this 
Diftich ; 


Non Bibulo quicquam nuper, ſed Caſare faftum : 
Nam Bibulo fieri conſule nil memins. 


Ceſar did all, nought Bibulus did do: 
Of Conſul R:bulus no act I know. 


: _ _- _ — 


CHAP. IL 


Cz/ar. pafſeth over into Greece, and returneth hig 


Shipping ro Brunduſium. Ofavius Befiegeth 
 Salong. | 


"A lar, upon his Arrival at Brunduſium, 
+. called the Soldiers together ; and ſhewed 
\{ them, that foraſmuch as they were al- 
' moſt come to an end of all their Labours 

and Dangers, . they would now be content to 
leave willingly behind them their Servants 


; and 
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and Carriages in Italy, and go aboard clear of theſe 
incumbrances, to the end, the greater number of 
Soldiers might be taken in; and that they ſhould expe 
the ſupply of all theſe things from Viftory , an his 
Liberality. Every Man cried out, That he ſkould com- 
mand what he would, and they would willingly obey it. 

The ſecond of the Nones :of January, he weighed 
Anchor, having (as # formerly ſhewed) ſhipped | 15 
Legions. The next day he came to Land at the 
Promontory of Ceraunium, having got a quiet Road 
amongſt the Rocks and places of danger. For doubt- 
ing how he might ſafely venture upon any of the 
known Ports of that Coaſt; (which he ſuſpefted to be 
kept by the Enemy) he made choice of that place 
which 5 called Pharſalus 3 and there arriving 1n 
ſafety with all hs Ships, he landed by Soldiers. 

At the ſame time, Lucretius Veſpillo and Mi- 
nutius Rufus (by order from Lzlius) were at Ori- 
cum, with ezghteen Ships of Afia : and M. Bibulus 
was likewiſe at Corfu, with one hundred and ten 
Ships. But neither durſt thoſe come out of the Port, 
although Cxſar had not in all above twelve Ships of 
IWar, to waft him over ; among$# which, he him- 
ſelf was imbarked : Neither could Bibulus come 
ſoon enough, hr _ being unready, and hs Ma- 
riners Fr - for that Czlar was deſcried near the 
Continent, before there was any bruit of hx coming 
in all thoſe Regions. The Soldiers being landed, he 
ſent back, the ſame Night the Shipping to Brundu- 
fium ; that the other Legions, and the Cavalry 
might be brought over. 

Fuſius Calenus , the Legate, had the charge of 
thy ſervice, and was to uſe all celerity in tranſport- 
:ng over the Legions: but ſetting out late, and 
omitting the opportunity of the Night Wind, they 
failed of their purpoſe in returning back, For Bi- 
bulus being certified at Corfu of Czfſar's arrival, 
and hoping to meet with ſome of the Ships of 
burthen , met with the empty Ships going back to 
Brundufium : And having taken thirty of them, he 


wreaked his anger (conceived through grief and = + 


miſſion) and ſet them all on fire, conſuming therein 
both the Maſters, and the Mariners ; hoping by the 
rigour of that puniſhment, to terrifie the reſt. 
Thr being done, he pe all the Coaſts, from 
Salonz to Oricum, with Ships and Men of War ; 
appointing Guards with more diligence than for- 
merly had been uſed. He himſelf, in the depth of 
IWinter, kept Watch a Ship-board, not refuſmg any 
labour or duty, nor expefting any ſuccour, if be 
happened to meet with Caſir. But after the de- 
parture of the Liburnian Gallies, M. Octavius, 
with ſuch Ships as he had with him, came from 
Tllyricum to Salonz ; and there having incited the 
Dalmarians, and other barbarous People, drew Hiſla 
from Czſar's Party. And finding that he could not 
move them of Salonz, neither with promiſe nor 
threatnings, he reſolved to beſiege the Town. The 
place was ſtrong by nature, through the advantage 
of a Hill ; and the Roman Citizens (there inha- 
biting) had made Towers of Wood to fortifie it with= 
in: But finding themſelves too weak, to make re- 
ſitance (being wearied out and ſpent with Wounds ) 
they fell at yy to the laſt refuge of all ; which 
was to enfranchize all their Bond-ſlaves, above the 
age of fourteen Tears ; and cutting their Womens 
Hair, they made Engines thereof. | 
Their reſolution rp known, Octavius incom- 
paſſed the Town about with five Camps : and at one 
inſtant of time began to force them by Siege, and by 
Aſſault. They being reſolved to undergo all extremi- 
ties, were much preſſed through want of Corn ; and 
thereupon ſending Meſſengers to Czlar, ſought help 
of him, Other mconvenzences they pa hath as they 
might, 
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And after a long time, when the continuance of 
the Siege had re the Octavians remiſs and neg- 
ligent (taking the opportunity of the Neon time, 
— the Enemy was retired aſide, and placing their 
Children and Wemen on the Wall, that nothing might 
ſeem omitted of that which was uſual) they them- 
ſelves, together with ſuch as they had lately infran- 
chiſed , {opt into the next Camp unto the Town. 
Which being taken, with the ſame violence they ſer 
upon another ; and then upon the third, and fo up- 
on the fourth, and in the end, upon the fifth ; dri- 
ving the Enemy out of all the Camps: and having 
Nlain a great number, they forced Octayius, and the 
reſt remaining, to betake them to their Ships ; and 
ſo the Siege ended. For Octavius deſpairing to take 
the Town, the Winter approaching, and having re= 
ceived ſuch loſſes, retired to Pompey at Dyrra- 
chum. | 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


6 hath been generally conceived, that there is 
little or no uſe of Women in times of War, bur 
that they are a burthen to ſuch as ſeek Honour 
by deeds of Arms ; and do better ſute the licenti- 
ouſneſs of Peace, than the dangers. of Warfare. 
Whereof Andromache is made an inſtance ; from 7. 6: 
thar which Homer reporteth of her Tears, Sighs, 
and Prayers , tro withdraw He&#or from thoſe 
valorous Exploits, which he undertook for the de- 
fence of Troy. And therefore they are by Ovid 
wiſhed to handle the Diſtaff and the Spindle, and 
leave the Wars, as fitter for Men, than the weak- 
neſs of their Sex. 

=n———— COMM Que 12 Meta 

T cape cum calaths, & ſtamina pollice torque + 

Bella relmque wirs 


Go take thy Basker on thy Head, 
And ar the Diſtaff rwiſt thy Thread. 
Leave Wars to Men 


Nevertheleſs ir cannot be denied, that howſo- 
ever the tenderneſs of Women doth require a 
paſhve courſe of life, undet the ſhelter of a ſafe 
roof, rather than in the bleak ſtorms of active 
endeavour ; yet there have been ſome Viragoes, 
that have over-topped the pride of Men in paints J#f. {. r. 


of War : amongſt whom, Semirams may lead #745 %2- 


the reſt ; together with Tomyrs, Cyrus's Miſtreſs Sivifm = 
by Conqueſt. As alſo Zenobia, that ſubdued the # Myſerv 
Perſians ; and Helena, mn of the Ruſſes. 
Beſides other noble Spirits, that could anſwer 
ſuch as rold them News of the death of their Sons 
in Battel, Thar they had brought them into the 
World for that only purpoſe. Which do prove, 
as well a real, as a potential aptneſs of rhart Sex, 
to the uſe and practice of Arms. 
And if any Man (as unwilling to afford them 
ſo much worth) will know wherein they avail | 
the fortune of a War, he may rake notice, that Q»od kmef® 
even in Expeditions (wherein they are moſt ſub- % #9 
ject ro exceptions) they always give acceptable ,,.urum ? 
afliſtances to their Husbands, both in their Provi- Tac. L 3. 
fions, and otherwiſe; and are ſuch Companions, gee ſont 
as can hardly be left ar home, withour danger of caftedia me 
greater hazard. nere illaſa 
Bur in places befeged, Women do not only m——_ 
afford Hair ro make Ropes, if need require (as it © 
fell out in this Siege) bur are able ro caſt pieces of | 
Mill-ſtones upon the Enemy, with better fortune Judg:- 9- 
ſomerimes than any other Man : and have thereby 
flain the General, to the raiſing of the Siege, and 
ſaving of the City. | 


Bur 


AM 
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But to take inſtances of later times : Ir is not 
to be forgotten, that when the Arch-Duke Mat- 
thias (after the death of Count Mansfield) com- 
manded the Chriſtian Army, at the fiege of Stri- 

wo 1595. £onium ; While the Turks, within the Caſtle, were 
making Works for a retrear, the Women (in the 
mean time) made good the breaches ; and there 
beſtowed ſuch ſtore of Wild-fire, thar the Italian 
Squadrons (commanded by Aldovrandine) being 
Joyned poldron to poldron, to preſs into the 
Breach, ſeemed all of a fire ar once, and were 
forced to fall off with great terrour and confuſion. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


A Town affaulted by a warlike Enemy, is not 
| Kept or freed with Charms or Spells ; or 
as the Inhabitants of Tomby, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
drave away the Portugals, with Hives of Bees, 
when they were poſſeſſed of the Walls : bur with 
ſuch valour as may over-maſter the Enemy, and 
extend it ſelf to the taking of five Camps, if need 


require ; which was performed by thele Inhabi- 
rants of Sloxz. 
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Ceſar ſendeth to Pompey, touching a Peace, taketh 
in Oricum, Apollonza, and other places. 


Ceſar, T z before declared, that Vibullius-Rufus (one 
of Pompey's Lieutenants) was twice taken by 

Czſar, and diſmiſſed ; once at Cortinium, and 

a ſecond time in Spain. Him did Czſar deem 

(in regard of the favours which he had ſhewed him) 

to be a fit Perſon, to be ſent with a Meſſage to 
Pompey ; and the rather, for that he underſtood, 

that he was in good account and credit with him, 

ti Capiunt, Te ſumm of his Commiſſion was, to tell him, 
telum ab- That it beſeemed them both to give an end to their 
blvunt cele- w;/fulneſs, to lay down their Arms, and not to tempt 
ar 5 PIE Fortune any longer ; either fide had been ſufficiently 
quam poſſunt aflited with loſs and damages : which might ſerve 


inifſime. for Tnſtruftion and Example to avoid other incon= 

dppuan, weniences. He for his part was driven out of 
Italy, with the loſs of Sicily , Sardinia, and the 
Provinces of Spain, as alſo of one hundred and 
thirty Cohorts of Roman Citizens in Spain and 
Iraly. Himſelf was afflited with the death of 
Curio, with the loſs of the African Army, and with 
the ſurrender of the Soldiers at Corfu. And there- 
fore they ſhould have regard of themſelves, and 
of the Commonwealth. 

They had good experience by their own loſſes, 
what Fortune could do in War. Thu was the 
only time to treat of Peace, whilſt either Party ſtood 

confident in his own ſtrength, and ſeemed of equal 
might and power. But if Fortune ſhould chance 
to ſway to one ſide, he that thought he had the 
better end of the Staff, would never hearken to 
any conditions of Peace, nor content himſelf with 
a reaſonable part, becauſe his hope would give 
him all. 

Concerning the Articles of Treaty, foraſmuch as 
they could not agree thereof themſelves, they ought 
to ſech them from the Senate and People of Rome. 
In the mean while, it was fit that the Common- 
wealth and themſelves ſhould reſt ſatisfied, if (with= 
out further delay) both of them did take an Oath 
in the preſence of their Armies, to diſmiſs their 
Forces within three days next following; to lay 
down Arms, and ſend away their Auxiltary Troops, 
wherein they ſo relied; and conſequently, to depend 
upon the judgment and decree of the People of 
Rome. For aſſurance whereof on hy behalf , he 


would preſently diſcharge as well his Forces in the 
Field, as thoſe in Garriſon. | 
Vibullius, having received theſe inſtruions from 
Czſar (thinking it no leſs requiſite to advertiſe 
Pompey of Czfar's arrival, that he mizht conſult 
of that, before he delivered what he ha4 in charge) 
poſted Night and Day, taking at every Stage f- jb 
Horſe ; that he might certifie Pompey. tht Cziar 
was at hand with all hy Faces. | 
Pompey was at that time in Candavia and 
went out of Macedonia to V+» 7 Ulonia, 
and at Dyrrachium, But beiry triubied at the 
News, he made towards Apollonia by preat jour- 
neys, leſt Czſar ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of the Mari= 
time Cities, | 
Czlar having landed hi Forces, went the next 
day to Oricum. U'pm hy approach, L. Torquarus, 
who commanded the Town under Pompey, and had 
there a Garriſm of Parthians, ſhutting the Gates, 
went abeut to defend the place, cemmaniling the 
Grzcians to take Arms, and make good : 0 (alls. 
But they refuſing to fight againſt the Power 4! 
Authority of the People of Rome, and the Townſmen 
endeaveuring of their oxn accord to receive Cxfar 
in; he opened the Gates, deſpairing of all other 


" ſuccours, gave up both himſelf and the Town to 


Czxiar, and was entertained by him im ſafety. 
Oricum being taken in by Cxfar , without any 
further delay he went to Apollonia. 

Hu coming being heard of, L. Straberius, the 
Governour, began to carry Water into the Cittadel, 
to fortifie it, and to require pledges of the Inhabi- 
tants. They, on the other ſide, dented to give any, 
or to ſhut their Gates againſt the Conſu!, or of 
themſelves to take a reſolution contrary to that 
which all Iraly and the People of Rome had thought 
convenient. Their affetions being known, he ſe- 
cretly conveyed himſelf away. The Apollonians 
ſent Commiſſioners to Cxſar, and recetved him in- 
to the Town. The Bellidenſes followed their ex- 
ample, and the Amartini, together with the reſt of 
the confining Cities. And to conclude all, Epirus 


ſent unto Cxſar, promiſmg to do what he com- 


manded. But Pompey underſtanding of theſe things, 
which were done at Oricum and Apollonia, fear- 
ing Dyrrachium, poſted thither Night and Day. 
Howbeit, upon the report of Czlar's approach, the 
Army was ſo aſtoniſhed, that for haſte on their 
way, they left almoſt all their Enſigns in Epirus 
and the confining Regions : and many of them 
(caſting away their Arms) ſeemed rather to flie, 
than to march as Soldiers. | 

As they came near to Dytrachium, Pompey 
made a ſtand, and cauſed the Camp to be intrench- 
ed; when as yet the Army was ſo affrighted, 
that Labienus ſtood out firſt, and took a ſolemn 
Oath, Never to forſake Pompey, but to undergo 
what chance ſoever Fortune had allotted him: 
The ſame Oath took the Legates ; being ſeconded 
by the Tribunes of the Solazers, and Centurions; 
and by all the Army, that took the like Oath. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION: 
Ol fm eft tempus (ſaith Ceſar) de pace agendi, 


dum uterque ſibi confidit, & pares ambo vis 
dentur ; The only time to treat of Feace 1s, whilſt 
either party is confident of his ſtrength, and borh 
ſeem of equal might and power. Which may 
ſerve for an excellent Rule, to point our the fitreſt 
and ſeaſonableſt rime for compoſition between two 
oppoſite Parties. For as in quantities, Cquality 
begerterh equality, and diſparity a like unevenneſs 
of nature ; ſo in other things, as namely in Trea- 
ries of Agreement, the Conditions do commonly 
riſe to either Party, according as they ftand bal- 
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lanced in the Scale of Equality ; or otherwiſe, 
as the difference of their means ſhall allot them. 
For if that be true in rhe Extremity, which Curezus 


Leges 4 vie. hath, Thar Laws are given by Conquerours, and 


ribs dicun- 


Iuer ; acctpiun= 


tur 4 vitÞ is. 
lib. 4. 
 Quittem m 
aquabilitate, 
motum in 
mnaqualitate, 


ſemper conſt 1- 
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accepted upon all conditions, by them that are 
ſubdued ; it doth conſequently follow in the 
Mean, thar Men find dealing proportionable to 
their fortune. To which purpoſe is thar of Plato, 
where he ſaith, Thar Peace and Quierneſs confift 
in equality ; as Trouble and Morion are always 
in inequality. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


TE appeareth here by the fright and aſtoniſhment 
of Pompey's Army, that the courſe he rook ro 
abandon Italy, was out of no good advice or di- 
rection. For whereas he might with far more 
honour, and no leſs hope of ſucceſs, have conteſted 
with Ceſar, in the place where the War brake 
our, and kept him to a task which ſhould have 
held him from the Conqueſt of Spain, or ſuch o- 
ther atchievements as he eaſily wrought in the 
abſence of his Adverſaries : Ir fell our, thar his 
departure into Greece ſorted ro no other end, than 
by time to abate the edge of the forwardeſt Cou- 
rages, and to ſuffer a numerous Army ro be daunt- 
cd with noiſe and clamours of continual Victories, 
gotten upon a part of themſelves ; and then to 
give occaſion to the Conquerour to come in the 
tail of Fame, and take them diſarmed of expecta- 
rion, to their great amazement. 


CHAP. V. 


Cx/ar taketh up his Lodging for Winter. B:bulus 
diſtreſſed ar Sea for wanr of Provifions, ſeemerh 
deſirous of a Treaty : which being carried on the 
other fide with good caution, breakerh off again. 


Miar underſtanding that hy paſſage to 
Dyrrachium was thus intercepted, did 
 # forbear hi haſte, and incamped himſelf 

upon the River Apſus, in the confines of 
the Apollonians ; that by the means of hy Guards 
and Forts, ſuch Cities as had well deſerved of him, 
might be in ſafety : and there determined to Win= 
fer, in Tents of Skin, and to attend the coming 
of his other Legions out of Iraly. The like did 
Pompey, pitching hz Camp on the other ſide of 
the River Apſus ; and there aſſembled all by Troops 
and foreign aids. Calenus having (according to 
Czſar's direfions) imbarked the Legions and Ca- 
valry at Brunduſium, and taken in as many as 
hi Shipping would contain, he ſet Sail : But be- 
ing gene 4a little out of the Port, he received Let- 
ters of Advice from Cxlar, that all the Havens 
and the Sea=coaſt was kept with the Enemies Fleet. 
Whereupon he made again into the Haven, and 
called back all the Ships : Only one, holding on 
her courſe, without regard of the command, carry- 
ing no Soldiers, but Fc 4 ing to private Men, ar- 
rived at Oricum, and there was taken by Bibulus ; 
who ſpared neither bond nor free, of as many as 
were of age, but put all to the Sword. Whereby 
it happened, that in a moment of time, by great 
chance the whole Army was ſaved. 

Bibulus, as #5 before declared, lay at Oricum 
with hy Navy. And as he kept the Sea and the 
Ports from Cxlar, ſo was he kept from landing 
in any of thoſe Countries : For all the Sea-coaſt 
was kept by Guards and Watches ſet along the 
Shore, that he could neither Water, get Wood, nor 
bring hu Ships to land upon any occaſion : Inſc- 

; as he was brought into great ſtraits 


Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


and exigence, for want of all neceſſaries ; and 
was conſtrained (beſides all other Proviſions) to fetch 
hy Water and Wood from Corfu. And one time 
amongſt the reſt 1t happened , that the Weather 
being foul, they were forced to relieve themſelves 
with the Dew which in the Night-time fell upon 
the Shins, that covered the Decks of the Ships. 
All which extremities they patiently endured ; and 
would by no means be brought to leave the Ports, or 
abandon the Sea=coaſt. 

But as they were in theſe difficulties, and that 
Libo and Bibulus were come together, they both 
of them ſpake from a-ſhipboard to M. Acilius and 
Starius Murcus, Legates (of whom one was Go- 
vernour of the Town, and the other had the charge 
of ſuch Guards as were along the Shore) ſigni- 
Hing, that they would willingly talk with Czfar 
of matters of great conſequence, if they might have 
leave. For a better ſhew and aſſurance whereof, they 
intimated ſomething concerning a Compoſition. In 
the mean time they earneſtly deſired there might 
be a Truce : For the thing. they propeunded im- 
ported matter of great weight, which they knew 
Czſar exceedingly affeFed ; and it was thought that 
Bibulus was able to work ſomewhat to that purpoſe. 

Czxſar at that time was gone with one Legion 
to take in ſome Towns farther off, and to ſet a 
courſe for proviſion of Corn, which was brought 
ſparingly unto him ; and was then at Buthrotum, 
oppoſite to Corfu. Being certified there by Let- 
ters from Acilius and Murcus, of that which Libo 
and Bibulus had required, he left the Legion, and 
returned himſelf to Oricum. At hy arrival thi- 
ther, they. were called out to treat. Libo came 
forth, and excuſed Bibulus, for that he was ex- 
ceeding cholerick, and had beſides conceived a preat 
anger at Czſar, about the Adility and Pretorſhip : 
And in regard of that, he did ſhun the Confe- 
rence, leſt a matter of that utility and 1mportance 
ſhould be diſturbed by hu intemperate carriage. 
Pompey, he ſaid, always was defirous that matters 
might be accorded, and that Arms might be laid 
aſide : but they of themſelves could do nothing 
therein ; foraſmuch as by the peneral reſolution of 
a Conncil, the ſuperintendency of the War, and 
the diſpoſition of all things were referred to Pom- 
pey. Howbeit, when they underſtood what Cxſar 
required, they would ſend inſtantly a diſpatch unto 
Pompey, and be a means that he ſhould accom- 
pliſh all things with good ſatufatiom. In the 
mean time let there be a Truce; and until an 
anſwer might be returned from him, let neither 
Party offend one another. To thy he added ſome- 
what concerning the Cauſe in queſtion, the Forces 
and Aids. To which Cxſar did not think it fit 
at that time to make any anſwer : nor do we think 
there i cauſe now to make mention thereof. | 

Czſar required, that it might be lawful for him 
to ſend Embaſſadors to Pompey without danger ; and 
that they would undertake, that ſuch as he ſent, 
might be well intreated, or take them into their 
charge, and bring them ſafely to Pompey. Concerning 
the Truce, the courſe of the War fell out to be ſo car- 
ried, that they, with their Navy, did keep hs Ships 
and ſuccours from coming unto him ; and he, on the 
other fide, did prohibit them from landing, or taking 
in freſh Water : And if they would have that granted 
unto them, let them ceaſe guarding of the Coaſt ; but 
if they would continue that, then would he continue 
the other. Notwithſtanding, he thought the Treaty of 
accord might go on, albeit theſe were not omitted ; 
for he took them to be no impediment thereunto. They 
would neither receive Czſar's Embaſſadors, nor un- 
dertake for their ſafety ; but referred the whole matter 
to Pompey: only they inſtanced, and very vehe= 
mently urged for the Truce. But Czar perecening 
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Lib. III. 


that all this ſpeech tended only avoid the preſent 
danger, and to ſupply themſelves of ſuch wants where- 
with they were ſtreaited, and that there was no 
condition of Peace to be expetted, he began to think 
of proſecuting the War. 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


d : l b NY 
MIN by A? in contracting with a Party, it is duely to 
mine involu- be cared, that War be not ſhrowded under 


rum bell, the fair name of Peace ; {o a Truce demanded by 
"7% an Enemy , is to be handled ſparingly and with 
ſuſpicion : as a thing never commonly required, 
but when neceflity doth move them thereunto ; 
and not to be granted, bur as it may inferr the like 
advantage. But to yield to a ſuſpenſion of Arms, 
advantageous to an Enemy , and no way gainful 
to them thar conſent unto it, is neither allowable 
by Reaſon, nor C:ſar's Example. And if occa- 
fion prove it requiſite, it muſt be bur for a little 
time : For a Prince Armed in the Field, thar ſhall 
entertain a Truce for any long ſeaſon, ſhall ſee his 
Army conſumed borh in Courage, and in the parts 
thereof, which will fall aſunder of themſelves ; 
and was the means, by which Lews the Eleventh 
put by Edward the Fourth King of England, from 
going on with a War that might have given him 
the poſſeſſion of the Crown of France. Whence 
It is, that ſuch as ſeek a Peace, defire no more 
than a ceffation of Arms, for ſome reaſonable 
time, as an introduction inforcing the ſame. 
Concerning Leagues, we are to note thart there 
Feds Pacis, are found three differences. The firſt is, a League 
of Peace : which by the Apoſtle's rule, ſhould ex- 
rend ro all Men, Habete pacem cum omnibus, have 
., Peace with all Men; and by example of holy 
Patriarchs (Iſaac with Abimelech, Facob with 
Laban) may lawfully be made with Heathen 
Princes ; being as the Golden Chain, thar tieth 
Fzdus Cm- 41] the Nations of the Earth in peaceable commu- 
merci, . | . 
nity. The'ſecond is, a League of Enrercourſe, 
or Commerce ; which is likewiſe by the ſame 
Patriarch, ſending for Corn into Egypt, and Solo- 
mon's entercourſe with Hiram King of Tyre, to- 
gether with divers other Examples, allowable 
with Infidels. For Narure being rich in variety 
of Commodities, doth therefore divide her works 
amongſt the Kingdoms of the Earth, rhar there 
might be a murual entercourſe of aggre's be- 
F:dus mutwi tween the parts of the ſame. The third is, a 
Auxiti, Teague of Murual Afiſtance ; ſuch as Fehoſaphat 
x Reg-22. made with Achab: and it is hardly ſafe with any 
Prince ; but no way allowable with Infidels. 
Touching the Perſons to be offered in a Trea- 
ty, it is to be obſerved from B:bulus, that no Man, 
whoſe preſence may either give offence, or whoſe 
intemperance may any way interrupt a courſe ſort- 
ing to a happy ifſue,is fir for any ſuch imploymentr. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


| Fre were in Rome certain Officers called 
Adiles, ab Adibus, as having the care of 

Houſes and Singh both publick and privare, 

that they might be builr and maintained in ſuch 
manner as was agreeable to the ordinances of thar 

I Vearem, State, togerher with other things whereof they 
had the charge. Nunc ſum deſignatus Adils (ſaith 
Cicero) habeo rationem quod 4 Populo Romano 
acceperim, mihi lucos fanttiſſimos, maxima cum 
ceremonia, Cereri Liberoque faciendos : mihi Floram 
Matrem populo plebiglie Romane, ludorum celebri- 

tate placandam : mihi ludos antiquiſſimos, qui prims 
Romani ſunt nominati, maxima cum dignitate ac 

. religione, Fovi, Funoni , Minerveque eſſe facien- 


dos : mii ſacrarum dium procurationem z . mihi 
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totam urbem tuendam eſſe commiſſam : ob earum 

rerum laborem & ſolicitudinem frufus illos datos, 
antiquiorem in ſenatu ſententie dicende locum, 

togam pretextam , ſellam curulem, jus imaging, 

ad memoriam poſteritatemque prodendam. Now 

that T am appointed to bear the Office of Xdiliry, 

I reckon with my ſelf what charge I have recei- 

ved from the People of Rome : viz. to ſee to the,, ,. .. 
ſolemnizing with higheſt Ceremony of the moſt ,, of rea 
holy Plays conſecrated to Ceres and Bacchus ; to ſecular Plays 
the pacifying of Flora towards the People wirh je; _ 
celebration of Plays due to her ; as likewiſe to the cwumire ag 
performing of thoſe moſt ancient Plays, in honour !»de: ſpettan- 
of Fupiter, Funo, and Pallas, with the greateſt Fe Qui 
ſplendour and Religion poſſible : ro have a care een = 
of ſacred' Houſes, and in general of the whole ſpe#aturss 
City, &c. Wherein it is to be noted, that theſe pra og 
Shows and Plays, were always made and ſet forth " "TH 
at the charge and coſts of the Kidiles : and rhence 

it was, that the allowing or diſallowing of all 
Play-Books belonged unto them. Moreover, thiey 

had the charge of all rhe publick Buildings and wuteremn «- 
Works of the City, together with the proviſion micum capers 
of Victual and Corn. And for the miffling of this —_ Je 
Office, was Bibulus angry with Ceſar, and would g&is & aig; 
nor be regained upon any condition. Socrats 


_— 
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Bibulus dieth. Ceſar uſeth means to procure a 
Treaty of Peace ; bur prevaileth nor. 


d Ibulus being kepr from landing many days to- _.. - 
gether, and fallen into a grievous ſickneſs, 

through cold and extream labour (and having 
0 means of help, nor yet willing to forgo his 
charge) could no longer withſtand the violence of the 
diſeaſe. He being dead, there was none appointed to 
take the whole charge, but every Man commanded hz 
own Fleet. The Hurly-burly being quieted which 
Cxſar's ſudden arrival had moved, Vibullius with 
the aſſiſtance of Libo, together with L, Lucceius and 
Theophanes, to whom Pompey was wont to commu- 
nicate matters of preateſt importance, reſolved to de= 
liver what Cxſar had recommended unto him : and 
entring into the relation thereof, was interrupted by 
Pompey, forbidding him to ſpeak any farther of that 
matter. What uſe or need have I (ſaith he) either of 
my Life, or of the City, when T ſhall be thought to 
enjoy it by Cxſar's favour ? Neither can the opinion 
thereof be removed, until the War be ended ; that of 
my ſelf I return back mto Italy, from whence I am 
come. 

Czxſar underſtood this, from thoſe that were preſent 
when he ſpake it : and yet notwithſtanding, he en- 
deavoured by other means,to procure a Parley of Peace. 
For the two Camps of Pompey and Czſar were only 
ſeparated by the River Apſus, that ran between them ; 
where the Soldiers had often Conferences, and by apree- 
ment amongſt themſelves, threw no Weapon during 
the time of their Treaty. Whereupon he ſent P. Va- 
rinius, 4 Legate, to the River bank, to utter ſuch 
things as did chiefly concern a Peace ; and to ask 
oftentimes with a loud voice, whether it were not law- 
Ful for Citizens to ſend\to Citizens, touching a treaty 
of Peace ; being a thing permitted to the Thieves of 
the Pyreneian Mountains : or at leaſt, to move that 
Citizens ſhould not in Arms contend with Citizens. 
And having ſpoken much very reſpefully, as well con- 
cerning hy own welfare, as the ſafety of all the reſt, he 
was heard with ſilence by the Soldiers on both ſides. 

At length, it was anſwered from the other Party, 
that A. Varro did offer himſelf for a Conference 
the next day; ſo that the Commiſſioners on both 
fides might come and go in ſafety, and deliver 


freely 
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freely their Opinions : For which a certain time was 
then appointed. The next day great Multitudes of 
either ſide preſented themſelves at the Place af- 
ſigned ; jo great was the expeftation thereof, every 
Man ſeeming to incline to Peace. Out of which 
Troop ftept forth T. Labienus, and ſpake ſoftly 
touching the Peace : And at laſt, entered into De- 
bate with Vatinins. In the middle of their Speech 
were Weapons ſuddenly caſt from all Parts : Which 
he avoided, being covered and defended with Wea- 
pons. Notwithſtanding many were wounded ; and 
. among others, Cornelius Balbus, M. Plots, 
L. Tiburtius, Centurions, beſides many other Soldiers. 
Then ſaid Labienus, Leave off therefore to ſpeak of 
any Compoſition ; for unleſs Czlar's Head be brought, 
there can be no Peace. 


OBSERVATION. 


fe ſmall piece of the Story containeth di- 
vers notable Paſſages of Extremiry, in the 
Carriage of Pompey, and others of his Party. As 
firſt (to rake them as they lie) that of wilfulneſs 
in Bibulus : Whom neither Sickneſs, nor deſpair 
of help could move to intermit the rask he had 
undertaken ; bur choſe rather to ſufferunto death, 
in approving his Zeal to the Cauſe, than to give 
himſelf a breathing time for the ſaving of his 
Life : And may ſerve to admoniſh any orher Bz- 
bulus, to value his Life above that which a ftiff 
and wilful Opinion may lead him unro, beyond 
the Meaſure of honourable Endeavour, or whar 
elſe may any way be juſtly expected ; leſt in 


Frufra ſapir, {triving tro do much, he happen to do nothing. 


que ſibt non 
fapn. 
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For that cannot be underſtood to be well done 
in another Man's behalf, thar is not well done in 
his own. 

The Second is, Pompey's Reſolution ; being ſo 
extreme, as no compoſition, or other thing what- 
ſoever, could give him fartisfaction, bur only a 
victorious End of that War. Our Proverb faith, 
Better a lean Agreement, than a far Remedy. And 
the Caſualties of War may move an experienced 
Commander, to embrace a fafe and quiet 
Peace ; as knowing, that he that goeth abour 
to vex another, ſhall have his rurn of ſuffering 
the like uneaſynefſes : And as War beginnerh 
when one Parry liſteth, ſo it enderh when the other 
pleaſerh. 


facils deſcenſus Avern: : 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc Opus, hic Labor þ. | 


The Way to Hell is eaſic : 
Bur ro come back, and to recover Life, 


This is a Task indeed 


And therefore let no Commander, how great 
ſoever, refuſe all Peace, bur thar which is boughr 
by extremity of War ; left the Event ( whereof 
there can be no aſſurance ) fall our as it happen- 
ed to Pompey : Bur rather with the uſe, ler him 
learn the end of Arms ; which is, ro make ftreighr 
that which is crooked, and out of diſcord and diſ- 
ſention, ro draw means of a happy Peace. 

To which may be added that other of Labie- 
us, as far in Extremity as either of the former ; 
whom norhing would farisfic bur Cz/ar's Head. 
It cannot be denied, but thar he ftrook ar the 
Root ; for his Head was the Head of that War. 
Bur to fay it, rather than to do it, was no argu- 
ment of Labienuss Worthineſs. For as Polybius 
noterth, it is common to moſt Men to magnifie 
themſelves, with Words full of Wind ; yea, and 
more than thar, to follow their Defigns with im- 


Obſervations upon CnsaR's 


petuous Violence: But ro dire their Undertakings 


to a ſucceſsful Iſſue, and to remove by Induſtry or Succeſſum fer. 


Providence, ſuch hindrances as happen to traverſe 


their Hopes, is granted but to a few ; and now ſequirur. 
denied to Labienus, notwithſtanding this Braya= Varro, 
do. And therefore let ſuch Commanders as *** 


are in good Opinion and Eftecm with their Gene- 
ral, be well wary of embarking their Party in 
any Cauſe, farther than may beſeem the Wiſ- 
dom and Experience of judicious Leaders ; as 


believing in that of Metellus ro King Bocchus * alu. 


Omne Bellum ſumi facile, caterum acerrime defi- 
nere : non in eſuſdem Poteſtate initium ejus & Fi- 
nem eſſe : incipere cuivis etiam ignavo licere ; de- 
ponz, cum Vittores velint. Every War is caſily be- 
gun, but hardly ſo ſoon ended : The Beginning 
and the End of it are nor in the ſame Man's Pow- 
er : Any poor ſpirited Fellow may begin a War ; 
bur it ſhall end when the Conquerour pleaſeth, 
and nor before. 


CHAP..-VI 


Celius Rufus moveth Sedition in 1taly, and is ſlain. 


T the ſame time. M. Calius Rufus the C=far. 


Pretor at Rome, undertaking the Buſi- 
neſs of Debts, in the beginning of his Ma- 
giſtracy, placed his Seat by the Chair of 
C. Trebonius Prator of the Town ; promiſmg to be 
aſſiſting to any Man, that would appeal unto him, 
concerning Valuation and Payment to be perfor- 
med by Arbitratours, according as Czfar had or- 
dained;: But it came to paſs, as well through the 
Equity and Indifferency of the Decree, as through 
the lenity of Trebonius ( who was of Opinicn, that 
thoſe Times required an eafſie and mild Execution 
of Fuſtice ) that none were found, from whom the 
beginning of the Appeal might grow : For topretend 
Poverty, or to complain of particular misfortune, and 
of the Calamity of thoſe times, or otherwiſe to pro- 
pound the difficulties of ſelling their Goods by an out= 
cry, was every Man's Prattice ; but for any Man to 
acknowledge himſelf to be in debt, and yet to keep his 
Poſſeſſions whole and untouched, was held to be a very 
ſtrange 1impudency : So that there was no Man found 
that would require it. 
Moreover, Calius carried a very hard Hand 


to fuch as ſhould have received benefit thereby. 


And having made this entrance (to the end he 
might not feem to have undertook, a ſhamefal or 
diſhoneſt Cauſe) he publiſhed a Law That there 
ſhould be no Intereſt paid for any Monies let out up- 
on Conſideration, for thirty ſix Days of the time a= 
greed on, But when he perceived that Servilius the 
Conſul, and the reſt of the Magiſtrates did oppoſe 
themſelves againſt him therein, and finding it 
not to ſort with his Expeftation ( to the end he 
might incite and ſtir up the Humours and Spirits 
of Men ) he abrogated that Law, and inſtead there- 
of made two others. The one, which cut off the 
yearly Rents that Tenants were accuſtomed to pay 
their Land-Lords, for the Houfes they dwelt n : 
And the other, touching new aſſurances, and the a= 
boliſhing of old Debts. Whereupon the Multitude ran 
violently upon C. Trebonius, and having hurt di= 
vers that ſtood about him ) pulled him out of his 
Chair. 

Of theſe things Servilius the Conſul made relation 
to the Senate: Who thereupon decreed, that Calius 
ſhould be removed from his Pratorſhip. And by 
means of that decree, the Conſul interdifted him the 


Senate, and alſo drew him from the * Speaking-Place,® roftra. 


as he went about to make a Speech to the People. 
Calius moved with Shame and deſpight, made as 
though 
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though he would go to Cxſar ; but ſent Meſſengers 


ſecretly to Milo, condemned to Baniſhment for killing 


Clodius. And having recalled him into Italy, that 
by great Gifts and Rewards had gained to his Party 
the remainder of the Company of Fencers, be joyned 
himſelf with him : And then ſent him before to Thu- 
rin, to excite and ſtirr up the Shepherds to ſedition ; 
he himſelf going t0 Cafiline. 

At the ſame inſtant, his Enſigns and Arms being 


Niayed at Capua, beſides his Family ſuſpeted at 


Naples, and their Attempt againſt the Town percei- 
ved ; their other deſigns being diſcovered, and their 
Partizans ſhut out of Capua ; fearing ſome danger, 
foraſmuch as the Inhabitants had took, Arms, and 
held him as an Enemy, he let fall his former determi- 
nation, and brake off his Fourney. 

In the mean while, Milo, having ſent Let- 
ters to the Municipal Towns, that what he did, 
was by the Authority and Commandment of Pom- 
pey, according as he received it from Bibulus, 
ve applied himſelf to, and ſollicited ſuch as were in 
Debt : With whom prevailing nothing, he brake 
up divers Priſons, and began to aſſault Cola and 
Thurin : And there he was ſlain by Q. Pedius the 


Pretor, with a Stone which he caſt from the Wall. 


| Ceelius going on ( as he gave out ) towards Cx- 
ſar, he came to Thury ; where when he had moved 
divers of the Inhabitants, and promiſed Money to the 
French and Spaniſh Cavalry, which Cxſar had put 
there for a Garriſon, he was in the end ſlain by them. 
Ando the beginning of great Matters, which put 


all Traly in Fear and Trouble, by the indire& Pra- 


Aces of the Magiſtrates, and the Iniquity of the 
Times, had a ſpeedy and eaſie end. 


OBSERVATION. 


T is to be noted, for the better underſtanding 
theſe Paſſages, that of thoſe which were cho- 
ſen Prztors, the two chiefeſt remained at Rome. 
The one, to adminiſter Juſtice ro the Citizens, 
which was called Pretor Urbanus ; who in 
the abſence of the Conſul, had the ſuperinten- 
dency of the Aﬀairs of the State, aſſembled rhe 
Senate, received Packets, made Diſpatches, and 
gave Order in all things : Which Place was now 
ſupplied by Trebonius. The other was called 
Pretor Peregrinus : Whoſe Office was, to order 
the Cauſes and Suirs of Foreigners and Strangers : 
Whereunto Celius was choſen ; . and being of 
a turbulent and unquiert Spirit, took occaſion 
upon this rent in the State, to raiſe new Com- 
motions, fit for his own Purpoſes ; as having learn- 
ed what Ariſtotle teacherh, Thar all rhings which 
ate already ſtirred are more eaſily moved , than 
other natures rhart are yet in quiet. And thereupon, 
having power by his Office to decide cauſes of Con- 
troverfie, he removed his Tribunal, and placed it 
hard by where Treboniw fate, to the end he might 
oppoſe the Decrees he made, for the prizing of 
Goods to fatisfie Creditouts, and draw the People 
to appeal unto him; publiſhing withal certain dan- 
oHng Edicts, on the behalf of thoſe that were in 
ebt. | 


© 'This Cwlius was Cicero's Scholar for Orartory ; 
and in the opinion of Quintilian was thought wor- 
thy to have lived longer, if he had been of a ſtai- 
ed and ſettled Carriage : Burt now muſt ftand for 
an example of a wilful Magiſtrate. | 

© Touching Roſtra, which I have tranſlated the 
Speaking-place, it was a part of theit Forum, where 
rhe Confals and other Magiſtrates ſpake unto the 
People : Wherein was built a Chair or Pulpit, of 
the Beak-Heads of Ships, which the Romans took 
from rhe Antiatii, and thereupon took the name 
of Roſtra ; memorable amonglt other things, for 


- 
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that Antony ſer Tully's Head between his rwo 
Hands, in the Chair where he had often ſpoken 
moſt eloquently, and with as many good Words, 
as were ever found in Human Oratory. 


pI 


CHAP. VII. 


Liboraketh an Iſland right over againſt the Haven 
of Brunduſium ; and is beaten off by a Stratagem. 


239. 


Plutarch, 


Ibo departing from Oricum, with his Cefar. 


Fleet of fifty Ships, came to Brunduſium, 

and took an Iſland, which lieth over a= 

gainſt the Haven, as a Place of preat 
zmportance, by which our Army muſt neceſſarily 
come forth ; thereby ſhutting in all the Ports, and 
Parts of that Shore : As alſo ſurprizing by his ſud 
den coming, certain Ships of Burthen, he ſet all on 
fire, ſaving One laden with Corn which he took 
along with him. Whereby he put our Men into a 
great Fear ; and gg, certain Soldiers and Horſe= 
men in the Night-time, he diſlodged the Cavalry that 
were there in Garriſon : And ſo prevailed, through 
the advantage of the Place, as he writ to Pompey, 
that he might draw the other Slipping on Shore, 


and new trim them, for he would undertake, with 


hu Fleet alone, to hinder thoſe Forces from coming 
to Cxſar.. 

Anronius was then at Brundufium ; who truſting 
to the Valour of the Soldiers, armed out threeſcore 
Skhiffs belonging to great Ships, and fencing them 
with Hurdles and Planks, put certain choice Soldi- 
ers im them, diſpoſing them in ſeveral Places along 
the Shore : And further commanded two Triremes 
( which he had cauſed to be made at Brunduſium, 
for the Exerciſe of the Soldiers in rowing ) to go 
out to the Mouth of the Haven. 

Libo perceiving theſe . to come out ſomewhat 
looſely, and hoping to intercept them, ſent out five 
Quadriremes to attack them : Which were no ſooner 
come near into our Ships, but the old Soldiers that 
were aboard, fled back mto the Port, 

The Enemy, carried on with a deſire of takin 
them, preſſed after ſomewhat raſhly, and Loirar. 
ly : When at length, upon a Signal given, the 
Skhiffs came ſuddenly out from all Parts, ſet ups 
on them, and at the firſt Shock, took one of the 
Quadriremes, with all the Oar-Men and Soldiers in 
her, the reſt they compelled to fly away ſhameful. 
To which Loſs this was farther added, that they 
were kept from Water, by the Cavalry which Anto- 
nius had diſpoſed along the Coaſt : through neceſ- 
ſity whereof ( as alſo by reaſon of the Ignominy reces- 
ved ) Libo departed from Brunduſtum, and gave 
over the Siege. 

Many Months were now paſt, and the Win- 
ter came hard on, and yet neither the Shipping 
nor the Legions came from Brunduſium, to Cx- 
ſar. And ſome Opportunities ſeemed to be omit- 
ted, for that the Wind was, good oftentimes ; 
which Czſar thought they would have taken. And 
the longer they ſtayed there, the ſtreighter was all 
the . Coaſt guarded and kept, by ſuch as commanded 
the Fleet ; being now in great hope to hinder their 
Paſſage. Which they did the rather endeavour, be= 
cauſe they were oftentimes reproved by Letters from 
Pompey, for that they did not impeach Czfar's 
coming at firſt : Which he did to make them the 
more careful, to' binder thoſe Supplies. And in at- 


tending ſo from day to day an opportunity of Paſſage 


it would wax worſe and worſe, the Winds growing 
more eafie and gentle. 
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I ncerte [unt 
res Brarcs, 


Thucyd, 


Czar. 


| Obſervations pon CxSaR's 


OBSERVATION. 


Y how much eaſier it is to keep the Our-ler of 
one Port, than ro Guard the Coaſt of a large 
Country : By ſo much was L:bo more likely to 
prevail, in ſeeking to ſhut up the Haven of Brun- 
duſium, to hinder rheſe Supplies from coming un- 
ro. Ceſar, than the other, that went abour to 
Guard all the Maritime Parts of Epirus, to keep 
them from Landing, after they were ar Sea. 

Bur ſuch is the uncertainty of Enterpriſes of 
War, that albeit our courſe be rightly ſhapen, yer 
is doth often fail of leading us ro that which 1s 
defired. For, howſoever he was poſſeſſed of this 
Iſland, that lay thwart the mourh of the Haven, 
and had thruſt our the Guard of Horſemen, and 
ſo became confident of blocking up the Port : 
Yet there was means found by the adverſe Party, 
ro give him ſuch an Afaulr, as made him quir 
rhe place with more Diſhonour , than could be 
recompenled by any thing he gor. 


CCNBLEYIISEAC "22 


CHA. Fc bs 


Cſar's Supplies paſs over into Greece, and take 
Landing. 


EXſar troubled at theſe things, writ very 
ſharply to them at Brunduſfium, not to 

& omit the opportunity of the next good Wind, 

but to put to Sea, and to ſhape their courſe 

to Oricum, or to the Coaſt of Apollonia ; becauſe 
there they might run their Ships on Ground: And 
theſe places were freeſt from Guards, by reaſon they 
could not ride far ' from "the Ports. | 
They, according to their accuſtomed Courage and 
Vilour (Marcus Antonius and Fufius Calenus 4:- 
reting the buſmeſs, and the Soldiers themſelves be- 
ins forward thereunto, as refnſmg wo danger for 
Czſlar's ſake ) having got a South Wind, weighed 
Anchor, and the next day paſſed by Apollonia and 
Dyrrachium': But being diſcovered from the Con- 
tinent, Quintus Coponius, Admiral of the Rho- 


dian Navy, lying at Dyrrachium, brought hrs Ships | 


out of the Haven. And as hg had almoſt ( upon a 
lack Wind) overtaken our Men, the ſame South 
Wind began at length to blow ſtiff, by which means 
they eſcaped. Tet did not be defiſt from purſuing 
them ; but was in hope, by the Labour and Induſtry 
of the Mariners, to overweigh the force of the Tem- 


peſt, and followed them, notwithſtanding they were 


paſt Dyrrachium with a large Wind. Our Men 
riſing the favour of Fortune, were nevertheleſs afraid 
of the Enemies Navy, if the Wind ſhould chance to 
lack : And having got the Port called Nympheum, 
three Miles bejond Liſſus, they put in with” their 
Ships. | fp 
This Port lay ſheltered from the South-I/eſt 
WWind ; but was not ſafe from a South Wind ; how- 
ſoever, they accounted an ill Road leſs dangerous 
than the Enemies Fleet : And yet they were no 
ſooner put in, but the Wind ( which had blown 
Southerly for two days together ) did now moſt hap- 
pily come about to the South-Weſt. 

And here a Man may ſee the ſuddain alteration 
of Fortune ; for they which of late ſtood in fear of 
a dangerous Road, were now by that. occaſion, re- 
ceived into a ſafe Harbour : And thoſe which 
threatned danger to them , were forced to bethink 
themſelves of their own ſafety. So that the time 
thus changing, the Tempeſt ſaved our Party, and 
ſunk theirs. Inſomuch as ſixteen of the Rhodian 
Ships were all ſhaken in pieces, and periſhed with 


Shipwrack ; and of the great number of Oar-Men 
and Soldiers, part were daſhed againſt the Rocks 
and ſlain, and part were taken up by our Men : 
All which Czſar ſent home in ſafety. "Two of our 
Ships comeng ſhort, and overtaken with the Night, 
and not knowing where the reſt had taken ſhore, 


ſtood at Anchor right over againſt Liſſus. Them 


did Oracilius Craſſus, Governour of Lifſus, go 
about to take with Skiffs, and other little Ships, 
which he had prepared for that purpoſe ; and with- 
al, treated with them of yielding themſelves, pro- 
miſing Life and ſafety upon that condition. 

One of the Ships carried Two Hundred and Twenty 
Men, of the Leyion made of young Soldiers ; in the 
other were leſs X Two Hundred old Soldiers. And 
here a Man may ſee , what aſſurance and ſafety 
conſiſteth in Courage and Valour of Mind : for the 
new made Soldiers, terrified with the multitude of 
Ships that came againſt them, and ſpent with Sea- 


Sickneſs, upon Oath made not to receive any hurt, 


did yield themſelves to Ortacilius: Y/ho being 
brought all unto him, were, contrary to his Oath, 
moſt cruelly flain in his ſight. But the Scldiers of 
the old Legions ( howſoever affiited with the incon- 
venience of the Tempeſt, and noiſcemneſs of the 
Pump) did not ſlack, any thing of their ancient Va= 
lour : For having drawn out the firſt part cf the 
Nzght in conditions of Treaty, as though they meant 
to yield themſelves, they compelled the Maſter to run 
his Ship a-ſhore ; and having got a convenient place, 
they there ſpent the reſt of the Night. 

As ſoon as it was day, Otacilius ſent Four Hun= 
dred Horſe, which had the guard of that part of 
the Coaſt, with ethers of the Garriſon, to aſſault 
and take them : But they Valiantly defending them- 
ſelves, ſlew divers of them ; and ſo got to our Ment 
en ſafety. Whereupon, the Roman Citizens re- 
ſiding in Lifſus, ( which Town Czſar had formerly 
given them to be kept and guarded ) received in 
Antonius, and aſſiſted him with all things needful. 


Otacilius, fearing himſelf , fled out of the Town, 
and came to Pompey. 


Antonius ſent back the greateſt part of the Ships 


that had brought over his Troops (mhich were three 
Legions of old Soldiers, one of ,new Soldiers, and 
Eight Hundred Horſe ) to: tranſport the reſt of the 
Soldiers and Horſe, that remained at Brunduſium : 
Leaving the Pontones, which are a hind of French 
Shipping, at Lifſus ; to this end, that if haply 
Pompey, thinking Italy to be empty and unfur- 
niſhed, ſhould carry over his Army thither, Cxfar 
might have means to follow him : And withal, ſent 
Meſſengers ſpe:dily to Czar, to let him know where 


the Army was Landed, and what Men he had brought 
over. 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


ow an virtus quis in hoſte requirit, It is no zncid, 2; 


matter whether the Enemy does his buſineſs 
by Valour or Subrilty ; it is not ſo juſtifiable by 
the Laws of true Vertue, as that of Ach:lles, who 


profeſſed ro hate that Man more than the Gates of _ = 


Hell, rhar promiſed one thing and purpoſed ano= 
ther. Neither do the Juriſts ef otherwile ; 
having, for the more apparency of Truth, drawn 
ir to a Queſtion, An perfidia in perfidum uti, Fus 
fit, whether it be lawful to break Faith with a 
Fairh-breaker ; alledging Labienus's praftice a- 


gainft Cominus of Arras, together with that which: Hrtius lb. 8. 
admirteth no Anſwer, thar their Example ſtandeth * 5% Gab 
as a Precedent, to deal with them as they deal _— 


with others. Bur to falfifie Religion, as Otacilius 
did, and to make an Oath the Broaker of un- 
worthy Ends, is abhorred by God and Man, and 
accordingly ſucceederh, 

'Ths 
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Lib. MI. 


The moſt remarkable Inſtance in this kind 1s, 
that (which is to be wiſhed were forgotten ) of 
Lewis King of Hungaria, who having concluded 
the honourableſt Peace, that ever Chriſtian Prince 


Uladitlaus. 


had before that time made with any of the 


Turkiſh Sultans, and confirmed the ſame by an 
Oath taken upon the Holy Evangeliſt ; did, ne- 


verthelets, at the perſwaſion of Fulian, a Cardi- 


nal (who took upon him, by Power from the 
Pope, ro diſannul the League, and abſolve him 
from the Oath ) break the Peace, and gave Bat- 
rel tro Amurath at Varna ( where the Infidel rook 
occalion impiouſly to Blaſpheme, in calling for 
Vengeance on ſuch, as in their Deeds had denied 
the Godhead of their moſt ſacred and bleſſed Lord) 
and was there ſlain, to the utter ruine of his King- 
dom, and the reproach of the Chriſtian Name. 
Neither did the Cardinal eſcape the Vengeance, 
which his Treachery had drawn upon that Royal 
Army : Bur being there Wounded unto Death, 
was found lying in the High-way, by Gregory 
Sanoſe, ready to give up the Ghoſt; and ſeemed 
bur to ſtay to take with him the birrer Curles of 
fuch as paſſed by, flying from the Bartel, as the 
duc Reward of his perfidious Abiolurion. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Audaces fir- 
tna juuit. 
Virtits omnia 
peteſt. 

Virtute faci- 
ena3im tt 1 
qutcgierd 1n 
res belirits 
elit gerenaum. 


F caſe of difficulty and hazard (as Car noterh) 
4. there is always great heip in a good Courage. 
For, whether ir be that good hap attendcth a Va- 
lorous Carriage, or tha: Vertue be able to re- 
move all oppoſition, or whar orher canic there is 
befides ; bur thus ir falleth our, that fuck as enter- 
tain a noble Relolurion, are ever {aieft in extre- 
mity of Peril; and, inſtead of loſs, ger Honour 
and Renown. 

Brajidas found a Mouſe amongſt dried Figgs, 
which Bir him ſo that he ler her go, and there- 
yon faid to thoſe that ſtood by, Thar there was 
nothing fo little, that could nor fave it (elf, if it 
had a Hearr to defend it ſelf againſt ſuch as aſ- 
{aulred 1t. 

And herein we may obſerve rhar ro be true, 
which the Poer hath delivered ; Serzs venit uſus 
ab annis, Time and Practice do much avail to 
perfe&t this Courage in the Minds of Men of 
War; as knowing aforehand the weight of ſuch 
Labours, and having encountered the like Dan- 
gers, even to the Redeeming of themſelves from 
Nungsm ira The Jaws of Death. Whence it is that the Comick 
q«i/qam bene ſaith, No Man can poflibly come fo well fur- 
judud ra- iſhed ro any courte of Life, bur that Time and 
riene ad vis ; . 
ram far, Experience do always teach him what he knew 
94in res,etas, not before: Whereas others that go rawly to 
4/4, ſrprr work, are fo daunted with the unuſual looks of 
ter novs, War, as they ( forgetting the profeſſion of Arms) 
Teren.Adelp. do run headlong into the danger they ſeek to 
M<irr mms 1yoid ; being able to give no other account of 
pauct wrt, F . ; 
Hero:.lib, 7, TNEIF Service, bur that they marched many Bodies 

and but a few Men. 


Plutarch, 


6 Metams ts 


The Third O BSERVATION. 


Sg Lutarch, Valerius Maximus, Appian, Suetonius, 
wavy _ and Lucan, do all write, that Ceſar, impa- 
mans 2 te Cient Of the ſtay of his Forces at Brunduſium, Em- 
Sze f vii barked himſelf in a {mall Frigate of rwelve Oars, 
uf 1.5, ſguiſed in the habit of a Slave, and put to Sea 
Hpe, rzsrized £0 ferch his Legions ; norwithſtanding all rhe 
their £1.s 29 | 
x Fe, end tle 
hope iizey had 
W Doitiny, 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 
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Coaſt ſwarmed with the Enemies Shipping : 
Bur meeting with a contrary Wind, which would 
not ſuffer him ro ger out of the River Anirs, rhe 
Maſter commanded the Mariners to caſt abour, 
and per to Shore. Whereupon C-/ar diſcovering 
himſelf, encouraged him to go forward, for thar 
he carried Ceſar and his Fortunes. 

The Maſter forgetting all danger , made out 
again to get to Sea; but was by force of the 
Tempeſt driven to rerurn, to Ceſar's great Grief. 
And albeit there is no mention made hereof in 
theſe Commentaries, yet the authority of ſo many 
grave Authors is not to be contemned. 


CHA EF. A, 


Ceſar haſterh ro meer with Antonius, and pre- 
venteth Pompey. 
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Eiſar and Pompey had both intelligence Cefar; 


almoſt at one inſtant of time, of Antonius's 

ff Fleet ; for they ſaw them paſs by Apollonia 

and Dyrrachium, and direQed their Four- 

neys along the Coaſt after them : But they un- 

derſtood not for a while where they were Landed. 

Howbeit, having notice thereof, either of them took, 

a contrary reſolution. For Cxſar purpoſed to joyn 

wit/; Antonius, as ſoon as poſſibly he might : And 

Pompey refolved to hinder their meeting, and by 

Ambuſhments ( if he could ) to ſet upon them at 
UNAWA7CS. 

The ſame day, either of them drew their Army 
out of their ſtanding Camps, upm the River Apſus : 
Pompey ſecretly, and by Night ; Cxſar openly, and 
by Day : But Czſar had the greater circuit to fetch, 
and a longer Fourney to gc up the River, to find 4 
Foord. Pompey having a ready way, and no River 
to paſs, made towards Antonius by great Fourneys : 
And when he underſtood that he came. near unto him, 
choſe a convenient place, and there beſtowed his 
Forces ; keeping every Man within the Camp, and 
forbidding Fires to be made, that his commg might 
be the more hidden. Whereof Antonius berg pre 
ſently advertiſed by the Greeks, he diſpatched Meſ- 
ſengers to Czar, and hept himſelf one day within 
his Camp. The next day Czar came unto him. 
Upon notice thereof, Pompey left that place, leaſt 
he ſhould be entrapped between two Armies, and 
came with all his Forces to Aſparagus ( which ap- 


pertained to them of Dyrrachium ) and there, in a 


convenient place, pitched his Camp. 
OBSERVATION. 
WH rwo Armies are in a Country, and 


one of them hath ſuccours coming to rein- 
force them,each of rhoſe Parties are, by the example 
of theſe glorious Commanders ( cxreris paribus ) 
ro make towards thoſe Succours : The one, to 
cur them off; and rhe other, ro keep them ſtand- 
ing. And to that end, as it ſuited Pompey's Con- 
dition to go ſecretly ; howſoever Ceſar noterth ir, 
4s 4 rouch to his Valour : So on the other ſide, ir 
ſtood not only well enough with Ceſar's Party to 
go openly , bur alſo was an Argument of his 
Courage and Magnanimity, and might raiſe him 
eſtimarion in the opinion of the Greeks. The diſ- 
advantage which Pompey could take thereby, was 
the danger to be encloſed with Armies ; which 


. he foreſceing, avoided. 
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Cotumnaria 
Oftiaria. 


Obſervations upon Cnsar's 


CHAF.:AL 


Scipio's Preparation in Aſia, ro come into Greece, 
to afliſt Pompey. 


Bout this time Scipio having ſuſtained di= 
vers Loſſes near the Mount Amanus, did, 
nevertheleſs, call himſelf by the name of 
Imperator ; and thereupon commanded great 
Summs of Money to be Levied of the Cities and Po= 
tentates of thoſe Quarters : Taking from the General 
Recervers of that Province, all the Monies that were 
in their bands for two Tears paſt, and commanding 
them to disburſe ( by way of Loan ) the receipt for 
the Year to come ; and required Horſemen to be Le- 
vied throughout all the Province. Having gathered 
theſe together, ve left the Parthians, being near Ene- 
mies unto him(who a little before had ſlain M.Crafſus 
the General, and Beſiezed M. Bibulus) and drew the 
Legions out of Syria ; being ſent ſpecially thither 
to keep and ſettle that Province, much amuſed 
through fear of the Parthian War. 

At his departure fome Speeches were given out by 
the Souldiers, that if they were led againſt an Ene- 
my they would go; but againſt a Citizen and Con- 
ſul they would not bear Arms. The Army being 
brought to Pergamus, and there Garriſoned for that 
IVinter in divers rich Cities, he diſtributed preat 
Largeſſes and Gifts ; and for the better aſſurinp of 
the. Soldier unto him, gave them certain Cities to 
Rift. 

In the mean time, he made bitter and heavy ex- 
ations of Money throughout all the Province : For 
he put a Tribute upon Slaves and Free-men by Pole, 
ſet Impoſitions upon the Pillars and Doors of Houſes, 
as alſo upon Grain, Oar-Men, Arms, Engines, and 
Carriages ; and whatſoever had a Name was thought 
fit to yield Money by way of Impoſition ; and Ts 
not only in Cities and Towns, but almoſt in every 
Village and Caſtle : Wherein he that carried himſelf 
moſt cruelly, was held both the worthieſt Man, and 
the beſt Citizen. 

The Province was at that time full of Officers 
and Commanders, peſtered with Overſeers and Ex=- 
attors : Who, beſides the Money Levied by Publick 
Authority, made their particular Profit by the like 
Exattions, For they gave out, they were thruſt out 
of their Houſes and their Country, and in want of 
all Neceſſaries ; to the end they might with ſuch 
Pretences , cover their wicked and hateful courſes. 
To this was added the hard and heavy Uſury, which 
oftentimes doth accompany War , when all Monies 
are drawn and exafted to the Publick; wherein the 
forbearance of a day was accounted a Diſcharge for 
the whole. Whereby it happened, that in thoſe two 
Years, the whole Province was overgrown with Debts. 
And yet for all that, they ſtuck not to Levy round 
Summs of Money, not only from the Citizens of 
Rome, Inhabiting in that Province ; but alſo upon 
every Corporation and particular City : Which they 
gave out was by way of Loan, according to a Decree 
of Senate ; commanding the Receivers to advance 
the like Summ by way of Loan, for the Tear to 
come. 

Moreover, Scipio gave Order, that the Montes 
which of old time had been Treaſured up in the 
Temple of Diana at Epheſus, ſhould be taken out, 
with other Images of that Goddeſs. But as he came 
into the Temple ( having called unto him many of 
the Senators that were there preſent ) he received a 
Diſpatch from Pompey, That Cxſar had paſſed the 
Sea with hy Legions; and that, ſetting all things 
apart, he ſhould haſten to him with his Army. Theſe 


 lences in the State of Rome, than tho 


Letters being received, he diſmiſſed fuch as he had 
called unto him, and began to diſpoſe of his Fourney 
into Macedonia , ſetting forward within a few 
days after : By which accident the Treaſure at Ephe= 
ſus was ſaved. 


OBSERVATION. 


T is Seneca's Conceit, that Iron, being of that Proter Law 
excellent uſe in rhings pertaining ro Man's 7% & av 
Life, and yer ſo much undervalued to Gold and omaha 
Silver, will admit of no Peace, as'often as there facir Ferran, 
is queſtion of Money ; bur raiſeth continual Com- EÞ.14-Epitt 
motions and Extremiries, as a Revenge tha the x;;,,, FER 
World doth miſvalue it : And fell our as true in ar infru. 
thoſe better Ages, as it doth in theſe days, that 779m. Au- 


- : . rum L 
are of baſer Diſpoſirion. For what | puns Vio- IE 
e CONCCrning 7s manicigga, 


Tributes and Impoſfitions ? A particular whereof Eeictews. 
may be made our of this. Chapter. For firit, 
we find a Tribute by Pole, without reſpect of 
State or Condition ; which they called Capitatio, Capitatia, 
And then a ſecond, as grievous as thar, being a 
Tax laid upon every Door in a Houſe, which Oils 
they called Oſtiaria : Whereof Tully makerh men- 
tion, in the Eighth Epiſtle of his Third Book. 
And laſtly, Another upon every Pillar in a Man's 
Houſe, which they called Columnaria : mentioned 
likewiſe by Cicero, Columnarium vide ut nullum Columraria 
debeamus, See that we owe no Tax-Money for Jig 
our Pillars. Alciatus underſtanderh this to be thar ; 
we read in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, That when 
Treaſure failed art the Siege of Modena, they laid 
an Impoſirtion upen every Tile that was found on 
the Senators Houſes in Rome, which gave the 
Triumvirate occaſion to make the Tiles as heavy 
to the reſt of the Roman Citizens: And this, faith 
he, was called Columnaria. 

Some Popes, our of their occaſions, have-gone 
far in this kind, and found means to lay Impoſi- 
tions upon all things pertaining to the uſe of Mar 
Inſomuch as Paſquill begged leave to dry his Shirt I the Papacy 
in the Sun, before there were an Impofirion laid 9 Sixt-Quin: 
upon the Light. The Rule is diverſly given in Fiſeu nipak, 
rhis behalf, That rhe Fisk doth nor ſwell above lim, guid w 
his proportion. Alexander is commended for **ſcenre,artus 
making his Subjects the Keepers of his Trea- "79% #4 


6 n k * cunt. Sexe. 
ſure. And Claudianus giveth Honorius this Aurelius 
Elogium ; 


Victor. 
Nec tua privatis creſcunt eraria damny. 
Thy Cheſts fill not by loſs of private Men. Un Parzner: 


Bafilins adviſeth that Money thus raiſed, be nor ar 

any time dipped either in the Tears or in the 

Blood of rhe People. Bur Tuly draweth it ro 

a more certainty, by making Necefliry the ſquare | 
of ſuch Commands, Da operam, (faith he ) uz 2 4 Off 
omnes intelligant, fi ſalvi eſſe velint, neceſſitati 

efſe parendum ; Do your endeayour to ler all ſee, 

thar they muſt obey neceflity if they mean to be 

ſafe. And ſo the opening of private Mens Purſes, 

is but to keep them ſhur and ſafe, from ſuch Ene- | 
mies as would conſume all ; according as Scipo Plutarch, 
once anſwered, when the Romans blamed him 

for ſpending their Treafure. Howſoever, Scip:o 

knew well what he did, in getting into his hand 

ſuch ftore of Treaſure ; for War cannot any way 

be maintained, bur with plenty of Money : Nei- , , foes; 
ther can any State continue, if the Revenue which _ Sarde 
ſ{upporterth the Common-weal be abated ; as Ta- niarum abwn- 
citus hath well obſerved, Diſſolvitur imperium, ſi 44n14«. Dion. 
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Lib. II. 


Czſar. 


CHA P. XIL 


Ceſar ſendeth Forces into Theſſal:a, Mtolia, and 
Macedonia. Scipio cometh into Greece. - 
po 


EKiſar being joyned with Antonius, drew that 

Legion out of Oricum, which he had for- 

merly lodged there to keep the Sea-Coaſt ; 

and thought it expedient to make Trial of 

the Province, and to advance further into the Coun=- 
try. And whereas Embaſſadors came unto him out 
of Theſfalia and Erolia, aſſuring him, That if he 
would ſend Forces to pretef them, the Cities of thoſe 
Provinces would readily obey what he Commanded : 
He ſent L. Caffius Loginus, with the Legion of 
young Soldiers, called the Seven and Twentieth, and 
Two Hundred Horſe into Theſſalia ; and C.Calviſius 


 Sabinus, with Five Cohorts and a few Horſe mto 


Quz IMr2 
appellabatur, 


® Lepanto. 


In Macedonia 


quz velint 


fbi candida 


naſci, ad Ha- 


liacmonem 


ducere ; quz which was wont to 
nigra & ful 


cad Axium. 


Krolia ; exhorting them eſpecially, to take a courſe 
for Proviſion of Corn in thoſe two Provinces, which 
lay near at hand. 

He ſent likewiſe Cn. Domitius Calvinus with 
two Legions, the Eleventh and the Twelfth, and 
Five Hundred Horſe into Macedonia : Of which 
Province ( for that part thereof which is called 
Frank, or Free ) Menedemus, a principal Man of 
that Country, being ſent as an Embaſſador, had 
profeſſed exceeding great forwardneſs on their behalf. 
Of theſe, Calviſius, upon his coming, was enter- 


tained with great affetion of the Krolians : And 


having caſt the Garriſon of the Enemy out of Cale- 
don and * Naupactum, became Maſter of all 
Krolia. Caſſius arrived with the Legion in Theſ- 
falia ; and finding there two FaQions, was accor- 
dingly received with contrary Aﬀettions. 

Egeſarerus, a Man of ancient Power and Autho- 
rity, favoured Pompey's Party : And Petreius, 4 
Man of a moſt Noble Houſe, endeavoured by all 
means to deſerve well of Cazlar. At the ſame time 
alſo came Domitius into Macedonia : And as Em- 
baſſadors began to come thick unto him from divers 
States of that Province, it was told him, That 
SCIp1O was at hand with the Legions, and came 
with great Fame and Opinion of all Men :: Which is 
oftentimes a Fore-runner of Novelties. He, making 
0 ſtay in any part of Macedonia, marched dire4ly 
with great fury towards Domirius 3 and when he 
came within Twenty Miles of him, turned hx courſe 
ſuddenly to Caſſius Longinus, in Theſfalia : Which 
he did ſo ſpeedily, that news came together of hs 
coming, and of his Arrival. For, to the end he 
might March with greater Expedition, he left M. 
Favonius at the River Haliacmon (which divideth 
Macedonia from Theſlalia ) with Eight .Cohorts, 
to keep the Carriages of the Legions: Where he 
commanded them to build a Fort. 

At the ſame time, the Cavalry of King Cottus, 
keep in the Confines of T hefſalia, 
came flying ſuddenly to Caflius's Camp. Whereat 
he being. aſtoniſhed (underſtanding of Scipio's com- 
ing, and ſeeing the) Horſemen whom he thought to be 
hu) made towards the Hills which encloſe 'T heflalia, 
and from thence marched towards Ambracia. And 
as Scipio made haſte to follow after, Letters over- 
took him, ſent from Favonius, that Domitius was 
at hand with the Legions, and that he could not 
hold the place wherein he was left, without Scipio's 
help. 

TW the receipt of which Letters, Scipio altered 
both hs Purpoſe and by Fourney ; and leaving 
Caflius, made haſte to help Favonius : So that con- 
tinuing his Fourney Night and Day, he came unto 
him in very good time. For as the Duſt of Domi- 


tius's Army approaching, was ſeen to riſe, the fore- 


runners of Scipio's Army were likewiſe diſcovered, 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


WWhereby it happened, that as Domitius's Induſtry 
a:d help Caſſius, ſo did Scipio's ſpeed ſave Favonius. 


OBSERVATION. 


(er being now teady with his Forces to pto- 

ceed againſt Pompey, the firſt thing he did, 
was to make tryal of the Provinces of Creece, 
and to get their favour and afliftance, for his ber- 
ter furtherance in conteſting his Adveriary. For 
as an Army ſtanderh firm by two ſp:cial means, 
firſt, in themſelves, as they are able ro reſiſt any 
oppoſing force ; and ſecondly, throuvh rhe favour 
of the Country, wherein they are engaged : So 
on the other fide, their Overthrow either pro- 
ceederh from their own Weakneſs, or otherwiſe, 
when the Provinces adjoyning do refuſe ſuch 
mutual Reſpects, as may relieve the Wants of a 
conſuming multitude. And therefore, having got 
all the Forces rogether which he looked for, or 
could any way expect, he ſent out to try the 
affection of the Country, and to alter that in a 
moment, which Pompzy had been ſertling for a 
Year together, and then reſolved to Atrack him 
nearer. 

And doubtleſs, if Scipio had not by chance 
interrupted their courſe, upon his coming out of 
Aſia to aid Pompey, they had as eafily got all 
Theſſalia and Macedonia , as they did Etolra : 
And were nevertheleſs ſo ordered and diſpoſed, as 
they got more Honour of Scipio, rhan he could 
win of rhem. 

T 


CHAP. XIII 


The Paſſages berween Domitius and Scrpz0. 
Cipio abode two days in his ſtanding Camp, 
upon the River Haliacmon, which ran be- 
tween him and Domirius's Camp. The third 
' day, as ſoon as it began to be Light, he 
paſſed his Army over the River by a Foord, and 
Encamped himſelf. The next day in the Morning, 
he Embattelled hys Forces before the front of bw 
Camp. Domitius, in like manner, made no difficulty 
of bringing out his Legions, reſolving to Fight. 
And whereas there lay a Field of ſix Miles between 
both the Camps, he led hs Troops Embattelled under 
Scipio's Camp ; who nevertheleſs refuſed to move any 
jot from hs ſtanding : Tet, for all that, Domirius's 
Soldiers were hardly kept from giving Battel ; but 
eſpecially a River lying under Scipi0's Camp, with 
broken and uneafie Banks, did hinder them at that 
time. 

Scipio, underſtanding of their alacrity and deſire 
zo Fight, ſuſpetting it might happen, that the next 
day he ſhould be forced to Fight againſt hy Will, 
or with great diſhonour keep himſelf within his 
Camp, having, with great expeftation in the begin= 
ning gone on raſhly, and unadviſedly, was now dif= 
honoured with a reproachful end. For in the Night= 


24 


Caſar; 


time he roſe, without any noiſe or warning for the - 


truſſing up of the Baggage, and paſſing the River, 
returned the ſame way he came : And in an eminent 
place, near unto the River, he pitched his Camp. 

A few days after he laid an Ambuſhment of 
Horſemen in a place, where our Men had formerly 
accuſtomed to Forage. And as Q). Varus, General 
of the Horſe in Domitius's Army, came out accor= 
ding to his ordinary uſe, they ſet upon him at a ſud- 
dain. But our Men did valiantly ſuſtain the onſet ; 
and every Man betaking himſelf ſpeedily to his Rank, 
they all together of their own accord, charged the Ene- 
my : And having ſlain Fourſcore, they put the reſt 
to flight, with the loſs only of two of their Men. 

M m 2 OBSER- 


* 
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Cxſar. 


OBSERVATION. 


FT: appeareth here, that to ſhew a readineſs and 
reſolution to Fight, upon ſuch gronnds as are 
juſtifiable by the Rules of War, is no ſmall ad- 
vantage to the proſperous Carriage of the ſame. 
For albeit Scipio was great in his own ftrengrh, 
and as great in the opinion and expectation of 
Men : Yer when he found ſuch an alacrity in rhe 
Enemy, to give and take Blows, and a deſire to 
entertain ſeriouſly all occafions of giving Battel ; 
he was fo far from proſecuting whar he had pre- 
rended, as he rather choſe the forrune of a ſafe 
Retreat, and conſequently, to turn the advantage 
Which the World in Opinion had given to his 
Army, to his own reproach and diſadvantage. 
Whereas on the other tide, to be found for the 
moſt part unwilling to hazard the tryal of a Field, 
or indiſpoſed ro Fight upon any occaſion, dorh 
invite an Enemy to attempt that, which other- 
wiſe he would not ; and giveth them Courage 
to beat him from all his Purpoſes, as knowing 
the reſolution of their Adverſary, and the means 
they have, either to rake or leave ar their plea- 
{ure. | 


i —_ ” —_—_ _ —_— 


C H AP. XIV: 


Domitius draweth Scipio to a Loſs, by an Am- 
buſhment. Young Pompey's Attempt upon 
2 


Oricum. 
/ \ as though he were in great Want and 
Scarcity of Corn: And thereupon, riſing 
from .the place wherein he was Encamped, with the 
uſual cry of removing, according to the cuſtom of 
War, and having marched three Miles, he lodged 
all his Army, with the Cavalry, in a convenient and 
ſecret place. | 
Scipio being ready to follow after, ſent his Horſe- 
men, and a great part of his Light-armed Soldiers, 
to diſcover what way Domitius took ; who marching 
forward, as the firſt Troops came within the Am= 
buſhment ( ſuſpeting ſomewhat by the Neighing of 
the Horſes) they fell back again. Thoſe that followed 


Fter theſe things, Domitius boping that 
Scipio might be drawn to Fight, he made 
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Ship ; and aſſaulted the other Ship, ſet by Acilius 
for the defence of the Haven, with Ships wherein he 
had made Towers, which ſtood by counterpoize, that 
he might Fight with advantage of height, ſupplying 
continually freſh Men ; and attempting alſo from 
the Land fide, to rake the Town by Scaling-Ladders, 
as by Sea with his Navy, to the end he might diſtra& 
and diſmember the Forces within. 

In the end, with extream Labour and multitude 
of Weapons, he overcame our Party, and took the 
Ship, having caſt out ſuch as had the Guard ; who 
fled all away with Skiffs and Boats. At the ſame 
time, being likewiſe ſeized of a ſmall height, on 
the other ſide of the Town, in the nature of a Penin=- 
ſula, he conveyed over four ſmall * Gallies, with Rollers 
and Levers, into the inner part of the Harbour, lying 
behind the Town ; hmrk as ſetting on each ſide 
upon the Gallies tied unto the Shore, empty and un- 
furniſhed, he carried four of them away, and burned 
the refs. 

Thx being done, he left D. Lelius, whom he had 
taken from the Egyptian Fleet, to keep the Paſſage, 
that no Viftuals, or other Provifions, might be brought 
into the Town, either from Bullis or Amantia : And 
he himſelf going to Liſſus, found thirty Ships of 
Burthen, which Antonius had left within that Ha- 
ven, and ſet them all. on Fire. And as he went about 
to take Liſſus, the Soldiers which Cxſar had put 
there for a Garriſon to the Town, together with the 
Roman Citizens, and the Townſmen thereof, did ſo 
well defend the ſame, that after he had continued 
there three days, and loſt a few Men in the Siege, he 
left the place without effeting any thing. 


OBSERVATION. 


N Ambuſhment is eafily at all rimes laid : 
But to do it ſo that it may not be ſuſpected, 

and in ſuch manner that the Enemy may fall into 
the danger thereof, is that which 1s to be aimed 
at, therein. And therefore, ro give the better 
colour to ſuch Defigns, the trick hath been to 
prerend Fear (and ſo flight) or want of Corn, or 
ſomewhar elſe, to draw the Enemy to follow af- 
ter with. more boldneſs and reſolution. And fo 
to have it well done, there muſt be rwo Deceits 
to affiſt each other ; as in this of Domitius : To 
make ſhew. of removing, through Scarcity and 
Wanr ; and then to lie in wait for an adyantage: 


®* Biremes. 


after, ſeeing the former Troops ſo ſuddainly to retire, 
ſtood ſtill. 

Our Men finding themſelves diſcovered, and 
thinking it in vain to attend the reſt, having got 
two Troops of Horſe within their reach, they con= 
tented themſelves with them ; amongFt whom was 
M. Opimius, the General of the Horſe. The reſt 
of thoſe two Troops they either put to the Sword, or 
took aline, and brought them to Domirius. 

Czſar, as is before ſkewed, having withdrawn 
the Garriſons from along all the Sea-Coaſt,, left only 
three Cohorts at Oricum, for the defence of the 
Town : And to them he committed the cuſtody and 
Jafe keeping of the Gallies, which he bad brought 
out of Italy ; whereof Acilius the Legate had the 
Charge, being left Governour of the Town. He, for 
the f 26s ſecurity of the Shipping, had drawn all 
the Fleet into a back, Angle, behind the Town, and 
there faſtened them to the Shore : And in the mouth 
of the Haven had ſunk a great Ship, and ſet ano- 
ther by her, upon which he built a Tower, to keep 
the entrance of the Port ; and filled the ſame with 
Soldiers, to defend the Haven from any ſuddain 
Attempt. | 

Upon notice whereof, Pompey's Son, being Ad- 
miral of the Egyptian Fleet, came to Oricum, and 
with many Haulſers and Hooks weighed up the ſunk 


According to. that of the Spaniard, A un Traydor, Opportet bufti- 
dos Alevoſos. For the prevention of ſuch Snares #7 4iſceſſime: 
of Deceir, the Rule is generally given by Ono-{5t* Joſpe 
ſander, Thar the deparrure or falling away of an cap. s. 
Enemy, is always to be ſuſpected. 

And for the more ſecurity therein, experienced 
Commanders have been careful before they ſtirred 
their Army, to make exact diſcovery, even to 
the place where they intended ro lodge. For as 
in Phyfick, it is the greateſt parr of the Cure, to 
know the Diſeaſe: -So in matter of War, the 
danger 1s almoſt over, when it is perceived 
whence it may grow. 

The manner obſerved in Diſcoveries, hath u- 
ſually been to ſend rhe Parties our in three Com- 
panies or Troops ; The firſt, conſiſting of a ſmall 
number, to bear the way at eaſe, and to range 
about from place ro place, as ſhall be found con- 
venient: The ſecond Company being ſomewhar 
ſtronger, ro ſecond and relieve the firſt, if rhere be. 
occaſion: And the third, able ro engage a good 
number of rhe Enemy. 

And after this manner Cyrus diſpoſed of his fore- 
runners; as appeareth in Xenophon. Bur this be- __ IN 
ing ſubject to the conſideration of Time and Place, * 
and other circumſtances may vary, as thall ſeem 
expedient to the Wiſdom of rhe anary. ws 
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CHAP. XV. 


Ceſar marcheth towards Pompey ; offereth him 
Bartel ; and cutteth him off from Dyrrachium. 


Frer Czſar underſtood that Pompey was at 
Aſparagus he marched thitherward with 
| his Army : And taking by the way the Town 

of the Parthinians, wherein Pompey had 
pit a Garriſon, the third day he came to Pompey 
#n Macedonia, and lodged himſelf faſt by him. The 
next day he drew out hs Forces; and pitting them 
in order, preſented him Battel. But when he found 
that he would not accept thereof, he drew back hs 
Army into the Camp, and bethought himſelf of ſome 
other courſe. For the next day, taking a difficult 
and narrow Way, he ſet forward with all hs Forces 
towards Dyrrachium : hoping either to draw Pom- 
pey to fight, or to force the Town, ar at leaſt to cut 
bim off from all Conwoys and Munition, which was 


there ſtored up for the whole proviſion of the War ; 


Quemque 


yocat collem 


Thaulantius 
incola Pe- 


Altus aF&i- 


lientis front 
bſpoſitions, 
Ari 


Metaph, 


as afterwards it came to paſs. For Pompey being 
zgnorant at firſt of his purpoſe, inaſmuch as he took a 
contrary way, thought he had been driven thence 
zhrough ſcarcity and want of Corn. But being af- 
terwards advertiſed by the Scouts what courſe he took, 


he roſe the next day, in hope to meet him. a nearer 


way. Which Czſar ſuſpetting, exhorted the Soldiers 
to endure a little labour with patience. And reſting 
a ſmall part of the Night, in the Morning he came 
before Dyrrachium, even as the firſt Troop of Pom- 
pey's Army was diſcovered afar off 5 and there in- 
camped himſelf. | 

Pompey being cut off from Dyrrachium, when 
he could not accompliſh hs purpoſes, fell to a ſecond 
reſolution, and fortified his Camp in an eminent 
place, called Perra : From whence there was an in- 
different paſſage to the Ships, and ſheltered likewiſe 
the Haven from certain Winds. Thither -he com- 


I tram, Lucan, manded part of the Ships to be brought, together 


with Corn and proviſion of Vitual from Afia, and 
ſuch other Countries as were. in his obedience. 

Czlar, doubting that the War would prove long 
and tedious, and deſpairing of an ſuccour of Vieuals 
from the Coaſt of Iraly, for that all the Shore was 
(with great diligence) kept by Pompey's Party, and 
that the Shipping which in Winter he had made in 
Sicily, Gallia, and Iralia, were ſtayed and came not 


' to him ; he diſpatched L. Canuleins a Legate into 


Epirus, to make proviſion of Corn. 

And foraſmuch as thoſe Regions were far off, he 
appointed Storehouſes and Magazines. in certain 
places, and impoſed carriage of Corn upon the Country 
bordering about them. ' In like manner, he comman- 
ded what Grain ſoever ſhould be found at Liflus, 
Parthenia, or any other place, to be brought unto him : 
which was wery little, foraſmuch as the Country 
thereabput was rough and mountainous, and afforded 
no Corn, but that which was brought in from other 
places ; as alſo, that Pompey had taken 'order in 
that behalf, and a little before had ranſacked the 
Parthinians, and cauſed his Horſemen to carry away 
all the Grain, which was found amongſt them. © 


OBSERVATION 

Ti firſt rhing thar Ceſar did, after their ap- 
roach near one unto another, was to offer 
Bane: as the beſt Arbirrator of the Cauſe in 
queſtion, and moſt frring rhe cuſtom of the an- 
Bur, foraſmuch as the endeavours 

of ſuch as are in action, are always ordered by 
him rhar is the Sufferer ; and thar Pompey refuſed 
ro accept thereof, knowing himſelf ro be much 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


| hand, w 


ſtronger in Forces, better accommodated, having a 
far greater Party in the Country, and the Sea 
wholly at his command (which advantages were 
like to end the buſineſs, without hazard of a Bat- 
tel;) Ceſar bethought himſelf of ſome other Pro- 
ject, which might rake away the ſcorn of thar 
refuſal, by underraking ſuch things as much im- 
ported the ſtate of his Adverſary. For in fuch 
caſes, when an Enemy will nor fight, ſomewhat 
muſt'be done to caft diſhonour, or greater incon- 
ventences, upon him ; or art leaſt, ro make over= 
tures of new opportunities. And therefore he 
rook a courſe, either ro draw Pompey to fight, or to 
force the Town wherein all his proviſions of War 
were ſtored up, or otherwiſe to cut him off from 
the ſame. The leaſt of which was a ſufficient 
acquitrance of any diſgrace, which the neglect of 
rhis offer , might ſeem to inferr ; having thereby 
occaſion to uſe that of the Poer, Fam ſumus 
ergo pares, now we are even. 


ter 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Ceſar goeth about ro befiege Pompey. 


ed into a deliberation, which he firſt took 
4 from the very nature of the place wherein 

they were : For whereas Pompey's Camp 
was incloſed about with many high and ſteep Hills, 
he firſt took, thoſe Hills, and built Forts upon them ; 
and then, as the condition of each place would bear, 
he made Works of Fortification from one Fort to 
another, and determined to incloſe Pompey about 
with a Ditch and a Rampier. And eſpecially upon 
theſe conſiderations ; for that he was greatly ſtrait= 
ened through want of Corn, and that Pompey be- 
ing flroug in Horſe, he might with leſs danger ſup- 
ply his Army from all parts with Provifion : and 
alſo to the end he might keep Pompey from Foraging, 
and ſo make his Cavalry unſerviceable in that kind : 
And further, that he might abate and weaken the 
exceeding great reputation, which Pompey had at- 
tained unto amongit foreign Nations, when it ſhould 
be noiſed throughout the World, that he was beſieged 
by Czxſar, and durſt not fight. 

Pompey would by no means be drawn, to leave the 
commodity of the Sea, and the Town of Dyrrachium, 
having there laid up all his proviſion of War, Arms, 
Weapons, Engines of what ſort ſoever ; beſides Corn, 
which was brought from thence to his Army by Ship- 
ping. "Neither could he hinder Cxſar's Fortificati- 
ons, unleſs he would accept of Battel, which for that 
time he was reſolved not to do. Only it remained, 
as the laſt thing he could think, of, to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of as many Hills as he might, and to keep as 
much of the Country as he could with good and ſtrong 
Guard ; and by that means, to abſtrat, as much as 
peſſibly he might, Cxſar's Forces : as accordingly it 
fell out. "For having made twenty four Caſtles and 
Forts, he took 1 twenty five Miles of the Country 
in circtut, -and did Forage within that ſpace, and 
there fa many things to be ſet and planted by 

hich in the interim ſerved as Food for Horſes. 

And' di our Men perceived their Fortifications to be 
carried, and continued from one Caſtle to another, 
without intermiſſion; they began to fear, leſt they 
had left ſome places to: ſally out , and ſo would 
come upon them behind, before they were aware. 

And the reaſon they made their Works thus per- 
fee, throuphout the whole inward circuit, was, that 
our Men might not enter in upon them, nor circum= 
vent them behind. But they (abounding in number 
of Men) exceeded in their Works, having alſo on 
the inſide a leſs compaſs to fortifie. oY 

n 
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Jy Elar being informed of theſe things, enter- ca. 
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Theſe things being perfeRed, he cauſed the Legions 
to be drawn back, But Pompey's Party began with 
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And as Cxſar went about to take any place, albe= 
- it Pompey was reſolved not to. fight, or mOnrufe 


u 


him with all by Forces : Nevertheleſs he ſent out þ 
Archers and Slingers, of which he had great num- 
bers ; by whom many of our Men were wounded, and 
ſtood in great fear of the Arrows : and almoſt all the 


greater boldneſs and inſolency to preſs our People : 
and putting by the Hurdles, which were ſet there as 
a Rorizad, they paſſed over the Ditch, Which 
when Czſar perceived, fearing left they ſhould ra- 


Ex ſubco- Soldiers made them Coats, either of Quilt or Stiffen= ther ſeem to be beaten off, than be brought back, 
aQis & cet= 7p, or of Leather, to keep them from danger. whereby a greater ſcandal might conſequently enſue, 
mou To conclude, either Party uſed all force and means having almoſt from the mid-way incouraged hy Men 
to take places, and make Fortifications: Cxſar, to by Antonius, who commanded that Legion, he willed 
ſbut up and ftraiten Pompey what he could; and that the fign of charging the Enemy ſhould be given 
Pompey, to inlarge himſelf, and poſſeſs as many by a Trumpet, and gave order to aſſault them. 
Hills as conveniently he might ; which gave occaſion —The Soldiers of the ninth Ligion, putting them- 
of many Shirmiſhes and Encounters. ſelves ſuddenly into order, threw their Piles: And 
running furiouſly from the lower ground, up the 
OBSERVATION: Nieep of the Hill, drave the Enemy headlong from 
_ them ; who found the Hurdles, the long Poles, and 
\ TE may here take norice of the ſtrangeſt en- zhe Ditches, to be a great hinderance unto them in 
| terprize, that ever was undertaken by a #heir retreat. It contented our Men to leave the place 
judicious Soldier. For where elſe may it be read without loſs: ſo that having flain many of them, 
or underſtood, that a weaker Party went abour ro they came away very quietly, with the loſs of five of 
beſiege a ſtrong Adverſary, and to incloſe a whole their Fellows. And having ſtayed about that place 
Country by Caſtles and Towers, and perpetual 4 while, they took other Hills, and perfetted the 
Fortifications from Hill ro Hill; ro the end he Fortsfications upon them. 
might ſhur him up, as he lay incamped in the sf 
Field 2 Bur herein appear the infinite and reſtleſs OBSERVATION. 
endeavours of a Roman Spirit, and the Works they | 
wrought to atchieve their own ends : and yet not His Chapter ſheweth, that advantage of place, 
Contempta beſides the limits of Reaſon. For if that of Seneca and ſome ſuch induſtrious courſes as may be 
wh yr bom, have any affiniry with Truth, "That a Man is but fitted to the occaſion, are of great conſequence in 
ol. up a common, or rather contemptible thing, unleſs extremities of War : bur above all, there is no- 


erexit. 


Cum ratine 


he raiſe himſelf above ordinary courſes: Ir is 
more ſpecially verified in a Soldier ; whoſe Ho- 
nour, depending upon the ſuperlative degree, muſt 
ſeek out projects Leyond all equality : and the 
rather, upon ſuch inducements as are here alledg- 


thing more available to clear a Danger, than Va- 
lour. Valour is the Hercules that overcometh ſo 
many Monſters : and verifieth that ſaying, which 
cannot be too often repeated, Virtute faciendum 
eſt, quicquid in rebus bellicis eſt gerendum, What 
a Man does in matter of War, muft be done with 


inſanre, ©41; which ſhew good reaſon he had to be ſo mad. 
DE anos Valour. Bur of this T have already treated. 
CHAP. XVI. a, 
TTY C H A P. XVIIL 
A Paſſage that happened berween both Parties, i Pe Ir en 
about the taking of a Place. The ſcarciry which either Parry endured in this | 
iege. 
EY MongF$t theſe Fights and Encounters, it hap- | | 
: pened, as Cxſar's ninth Legion had taken He carriage of that War was in a ſtrange Cafar, 
{- A 4 certain Place, and theie began to fortifie, and aehel manner, as well in reſpe& of 


Pompey had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Hill 
next adjoining thereunto, and began to hinder our 
Men from their Work. And having from one ſide 
an eaſie acceſs unto it, firſt with Archers and Slingers, 
and afterwards with great Troops of light-armed 
Men, and Engines of Battery, he began to diſturb 
them in their buſineſs. Neither were our Men able, 
at one and the ſame time, to defend themſelves, and 
go on with their Fortifications. 

Czſar ſceing hs Soldiers wounded and hurt from 
all parts, commanded them to fall off, and leave 
the Place. But foraſmuch as they were to make 
their retreat down the Hall, they did the more urge 
and preſs upon them ; and would not ſuffer them 
to fall back, for that they ſeemed to forſake the 
Place for fear. It is reported that Pompey ſhould 
then, in a vain-glory, ſay to .thoſe that were about 
him , That he would be content to be taken for 
a General of no worth, if Czſars Men could make 
any retreat from thence (where they were ſo raſhly 
ingapged) without great leſs. 

Czſar fearing the retreat of hu Soldiers, cauſed 
Hurdles to be Fake rand ſet apainſt the Enemy, 
in the brim of the Hill ; and behind them ſunk 
a Trench of an indifferent breadth, and incum- 
bered the place as much as poſſibly he could. He 
lodged alſo Slingers in convenient places, to defend 
hx Men in their retreat. 


the great number of Forts and Caſtles, con- 
taining ſuch a circuit of Ground within 
one continued Fortification, as alſo in regard of the 
whole Siege, and of other conſequents depending 
thereupon. For whoſoever goeth about to beſiege anc= 
ther, doth either take occaſion from tbe tho 7 of 
the Enemy, daunted or ſtricken with fear, or over- 
come in Battel, or otherwiſe being moved thereunto by 
ſome injury offered ; whereas now it happened that 
they were far the ſtronger, both in Holt and Foot. 
And generally, the ci of almoſt all Sieges 1s, to 
keep an Enemy from proviſion of Corn : But Czar, 
being then far inferiour tn number of Soldiers, did 
nevertheleſs beſiege an Army of intire and untouched 
Forces, eſpecially at a time when they abounded with 
all neceſſary Proviſions; for every day came great 
ſtore of Shipping from all parts, bringing plenty of all 
things needful : neither could there any Wind blow, 
which was not good from ſome part or other. 

On the other ſide, Czar having ſpent all the Corn 
he could pet, far or near, was in great want and ſcar- 
city: And yet notwithſtanding, the Soldiers did bear 
zt with ſingular patience ; for they remembred how 
they had ſuffered the like the Year before in Spain, 
and yet with patience and labour had ended a great 
and dangerous War. They remembred likewiſe the 
exceeding great want they endured at Aleſia, and 
much greater at Ayaricum : and yet, for all that, 
they went away Conquerours of many great Nations. 


They 


Lib. III. 


They refuſed neither Barley nor Peaſe, when it was 
given them inſtead of Wheat. And of Cattel 
(whereof they were furniſhed with preat ſtore out 
of Epirus) they made great account. 

There was alſo a kind of Root, found out by them 
that were with Valerius, called Chara, which eaten 
with Milk did much relieve their want ; and made 
withal a kind of Bread, whereof they had plenty. 
And when Pompey's Party happened in their Com- 
munications, to caſt in their teeth their ſcarcity and 
miſery ; they would commonly throw thu kind of 
Bread at them, and ſcatter it in diver places, to diſ- 
courage them in their hopes. And now Corn began 
to be ripe, and hope it ſelf did relieve their want, 
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. beſieged by Demetrius. 
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Towns, to repair themſelves by taking in the 
ſame. 

And thirdly, the final cauſe of all Sieges 1s, ro 
keep an Enemy from Victual, and other manner 
of Proviſions ; and fo to rake them by the Belly, 
when they cannot take rhem by the Ears ; which 
1s a part ſo violent, in requiring that which is due 
to Nature, as it hath made the Father and the Son - 


fall our for a Mouſe: | 
uſe: as it happened at Arhens, 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


PS ſecond thing worthy our conſideration is, 


for that they truſted to have plenty within a ſhort the patience and deportment of Cxſar's Sol- 
time. And oftentimes the Soldiers, in their Watches diers, in their ſo great wants ard neceffiries. As 
and Conferences, were heard to let fall Speeches, that firſt, in helping themſelves with this Roor called 
they would rather eat the Bark of Trees, than ſuffer Chara, deſcribed by Dic/corides, to be a little Seed, £4. 3-c. $9. 
Pompey to eſcape out of their hands. taſting ſomewhar like Anniſeed, good to help di- 

Beſides, they underſtood by ſuch as ran away from geſtion, and having ſuch a Root as a Carrot, which 
the Enemy, that their Horſe of ſervice could ſcarce being boiled. is very good Mear ; and is the ſame HY 
be kept alive, and that the reſt of their Cattel were which our Phyſicians call Caraway-ſced : where- pr otigrng 
all dead, and that the Soldiers themſelves were in no with they ſerved their rurn with ſuch contentment, gatiratis con- 
good health, as well through the narrowneſs of the as they ſeemed tro have been trained up in theſ#etudine fa- 
place wherein they were pent, as alſo by means of School of Frugality ; a vertue worthy of all re- rok : 
the ill ſavour and multitude of dead bodies, together gard, and the only mcans to make eafie the diffi- Cyrus content 
with continual labour, being unaccuſtomed to Travel culties of War, being as neceſſary {or a Soldier, 4 with bread 
and Pains, but eſpecially, through the extream want as the ule of Arms ; and is that which was aimed ogra 
of Water ; for all the Rivers and Brooks of that at in the anſwer of Cyrus, to ſhew the ſervices in 
quarter, Cxſar had either turned another way, or a Soldier's diet. For being demanded, whar he 
dammed up with great Works. And as the places were would have made ready for Supper ; Bread, faith 
mountainous, with ſome intermiſſiom and diſtintion he ; for we will Sup ar rhe Fountain. 
of Valleys, in the form and faſhion of a Cave or Neither hath ir been thought fir, ro give way 
Den ; ſo he flopped the ſame with great Piles beaten to the narural looſeneis of the Sromachs Apperite, 
into the ground, and interlaced with Faggots and upon any occaſion ; bur to uſe the like modera- 
Hurdles, and then ſtrengthened with Earth to tion in the time of plenty. For Jens rook the. 
keep back the Water : inſomnch as they were con= anſwer of them, that would excuſe their liberal 
ſtrained to ſeek, low grounds, and wg 6 places, and, expences by their abiliry of means, for no betrer 
there to ſink Wells. Which labour they were glad payment, than they themſelves would have taken 
to undertake, beſides their daily Works, albeit theſe the excuſe of their Cooks, for putting roo much 
Wells flood far diſtant from their Garriſons, and Salt on their Mear, becauſe they had Salt enough. 
were quickly dried up with heat. Cz/ar puniſhed his Baker, for giving him ber- 

But Cxſar's Army was in exceeding good health, ter Bread rhan his Soldiers had. And Scipio 
and had plenty of Water, together with all kind of caſhiered a couple of Romans ar the fiege of Car- 
Proviſions, excepting Wheat ; which the ſeaſon of the thage, for feaſting a Friend in their Tent, during 
Tear daily brought on, and gave them hope of ſtore, an Aſſault. Which auſterity of lite raiſed the Ro- 
Harveſt being ſo near at hand. F ' mans to that heighr of Honour, and made them 

In this new courſe of War, new policies and de= Maſters of the World , from the Eaft to the 
vices of warfare were invented and put in practice by Weſtern Ocean. 
either Party. They, perceiving by the Fires that our - Secondly, as a c——_— of this contentment, 
Cohorts in the Night=time kept Watch at the Works, we may note their reſolution to hold on their 
came ſtealing out, and diſcharged all their Arrows upon courſe of Ylege : purpoſing rather to eat the Bark of 


them, and then preſently retreated. Wherewith our Trees, than to ſuffer Pompey to eſcape their hands. 


e/Equalent 


Men being warned, found out ths remedy ; that they 


It is an excellent point in a General, to keep him- oprtes ſemper 


made their Fires in one place, and kept their Watch (elf from irreſolution z being a weakneſs of ill 4 Improve 

in another. conſequence, and not unlike the diſeaſe of rhe}; 

Staggers, variable, uncertain, and without bottom pro rerun 

or bound : whereas conſtancy tro purpoſes, pro Varietaribus, 

ducerh noble and worthy ends. n_ 

Jeuanch as all matter of atrempr doth much = An inſtance whereof 1s Fabius Maximus, who mentum effici- 

import the fortune of a War, we may nor notwithſtanding the reproach and ſcandal caſt up- '*r Agzpe- 

omit to take notice of the reaſons here exprefſed on him, continued firm in his determination, to 5". ,,,,, 

by Ceſar, which are the true morives of under=- the ſaving of his Country. And if it be fo well is ond an; 

raking a Siege. The firſt is drawn either from beſeeming a Leader, ir is of much more regard 4 reſtirmir 

the weakneſs of an Enemy, or as he is daunted in the Soldier: eſpecially conſidering thar of Xeno- "©" 5: 

with fear, or overcome in Battel. For having 701 ; Non facile in officio poteſt miles contineri ab 

thereupon no confidence in his own power, he ©, qui neceſſaria non ſubminiſtrat : He cannot 

reſteth himſelf in the ſtrength of rhe Place which eaſily keep his Soldiers in obedience,which does nor 

he holdeth and poſſefſeth : which giverh his Ad- provide them neceſlaries. For, as the ſame Author 

verſaries occaſion to lay fiege unto his Hold ; and obſerverh in another place, Nulus eft adeo fortis ,;, « ,, 

either to force them, or ſhur them up like Women, aut validus, qui poſſit adverſus famem aut Frigus Groped. 
The ſecond is, when one State hath offered in- pugnando militare; There is no Man {fo ftour 

jury to another (which always importeth loſs) be= and valorous, that can fight againit Cold and 

yond that which ſtood with the courſe of reſpect Hunger. 

formerly held berween them. For revenge where- 


of, the other ſide layerh fiege ro ſome of their 
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Obſervations pon CESAR 's 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


AS all the parts of the Roman diſcipline, 
their Watch deſerverth a particular deſcrip- 
rion ; ſupplying in the Army, the Office of the 
natural Eye in the Body, which is, to give notice 
of any approaching danger, for the preventing of 
the ſame. Polybius hath left it to poſterity in this 
manner ; Of each ſort of the Legionary Foot, as 
namely the Haſtati, Principes, and Triariz, and 
likewiſe of the Horſe, there was choſen one out 
of rhe tenth and laſt Maniple, that was made free 
from Watch and Ward. This Party, as the Sun 
began ro decline, came daily to rhe Tenr of the 
Tribune, and there had given him a little Tabler, 
wherein the watch-word was writ ; which Tab- 
ler they called Teffera : And then returning to his 
Company, delivered it to the Centurion of the 
next Maniple, and that Centurion to the nexr, 
and ſo in order, until it came to the firſt and 
chiefeſt Company, which was lodged next unto 
rhe Tribunes ; and by the Centurion thereof was 
returned to the Tribune before Sun-ſetring. 

And if all the Tablers were broughr in, then 
did the Tribune know the word was given to 
all. If any wantcd, they made enquiry, and by 
the notes of inſcription finding which was mifling, 
they puniſhed the defaulr as they ſaw cauſe. And 
this was their watch-word, by which their Party 
was diſtinguiſhed from an Enemy ; and in likeli- 
hood (for Polybius doth nor affirm ſo much) was 
by the Centurion given to ſuch of his Maniple 
as were to watch that Night. 

Their Night-watches were thus ordered ; a 
Maniple, or Company. was always appointed ro 
watch at the Generals Pavilion. The Treaſurer 
nad three Watches, and everv Legate two. A 
Warch conſiſted of four Men, according to the 
general divifion of their Night into four parts : 
cach of thoſe four having his rurn appointed him 
by Lot, for the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth 
Warcn, and the reſt fitting by. The Velires kept 
watch without the Camp, and the Decurics of 
Horſe at the Gares. Beſides, every Maniple had 
private watch within it ſelf. 

Of thoſe that were appointed ro watch, a Lieu- 
renant of each Maniple did bring to the Tribune 
in the Evening, ſuch as were to keep the firſt 
warch of the Night: and tro them were delivered 
leffer Tablets, than were given art firſt, called 
Teſſerule, appropriated to every particular Watch ; 
one for himſelf, and rhree other for his Fellows 

The ruſt of going the Round was commirred 
to the Horſemen: for it belonged to the firſt 
Commander of Horſe in each Legion, to give 
order to his Lieutenant, ro appoint before Dinner 
four young Men of his Troop, to go the 
Round the next ; and in the Evening, to acquaint 
the next Commander to appoint Rounds for the 
Night following. 'Theie Horſemen being thus 

appointed, did caft Lots for rhe firſt, ſecond, rhird, 
and fourth Watch, and then repaired to the Tri- 
bune ; of whom rhey had order whar, and how 
many Watches to viſit, having received the watch- 
word before from rheir Commander : And then 
all four went to attend at the Tent of the 


 Primipile, or chiefeſt Centurion of a Legion, 


who had the charge of diſtinguiſhing the four 
Watches of the Night by a 'Trumper. 

When time ſerved for him that was ro go the 
Round the firſt Watch, he went out accompanied 
with {ome of his Friends, and viſited thoſe 
Varches which were aii;zgned unto him. And if 
he found the Warch-man waking, and in good 
order, he then took thar Tabler from him which 
he had received of the Tribune, and departed. Bur 


if he found him fleeping, or our of his place, he 
rook witneſs thereof, and departed. The ſame 
did the reſt of the Rounds, as their Watches fell 
out in courſe. And as the Day began to break, 
all the Rounds brought in rhe Tablers ro the Tri- 
bunes. And if all were brought in, there was 
no more to do : Bur if any wanted, it was found 
out by the Character, what -Watch had failed ; 
which being known, the Centurion was called, 
and commanded to bring thoſe that were faulty. 
If the offence were in the Watch-man, the 
Rounds was to prove it by witnefles : if not, it 
fell upon himſelf; and a Council of War being 
preſently called, the "Tribune gave judgment tro 
kill him. with a Club. And in this manner did 
the Romans keep Watch in the Camp. 


L—— 


CHA P. XIX. 


A relation of divers Encounters that happened 
berween both Pacties. 


N the mean time Pub. Sylla, whom Cxſar (at 
hy departure from the Camp) had left to com=- 
mand the Army, being certified thereof, came 
with two Legions to ſuccour the Cohort: at 

whoſe approach, Pompey's Party was eaſily beaten 
off, being neither able to endure the ſhock nor ſight 
of our Men. For the firſt being put off, the reſt 
gave back, and left the place: But as our Men pur= 
ſued them, Sylla called them back, and would not 
ſuffer them to follow far after. Howbeit, many Men 
think, that if he would have preſſed hard upon them, 
the War had ended that day. But in my opmion, 


There is a 


great part of 


the Hiſtory 
in this place 
omartec, 
Cz1ar. 


he is not to be blamed ; for there 7s one charge and liz ſunt 


power peculiar to a Lieutenant, and another to him 
that commandeth in Chief: the ene doing nothing but 
« by order and preſcription, and the other diſpoſing 
every thing as he ſhall think, fit. 

Sylla (in Czfar's abſence) having freed hy Men, 
was content therewith, and would no further ingage 
them in fight (which might happily prove ſubject to 
ill fortune) leſt he ſhould ſeem to aſſume unto him- 
felf the Place and Authority of a General. There 
were certain things that made the retreat of Pom- 
pey's Men very difficult and hazardous. For having 
aſcended from a bottom to a Hill, they now found 
themſelves upon the top thereof. And as they were 
to make their retreat down again, they ſtood in fear 
of our Men, preſſing on them from the higher ground ; 
neither was tit far from Sun-ſetting (for hopins 
to end it ſpeedily, they drew out the buſineſs until it 
was almoſt Night) whereby Pompey was forced to 


Legati pat« 
res, arque 


In:Þtratorts, | 


take a reſolution from the time, and to poſſeſs himſelf 


of a Mount, no further from the Fort than out of ſkot. 
There he made a ſtand, fortified the place, and kept 
his Forces. 

At the ſame time they fought in two other places-: 
for Pompey, to ſeparate and diftrat our Troops, af 
faulted divers Forts together, to the end they might 
not be ſuccoured from the next Garriſons. In one 


place, Volcatius Tullus with three Cohorts ſuſtained 


the aſJauit of a Legion, and made them forſake the 


place. In another part, the Germans ſallying out of 
our V/orks, flew many of the Enemy, and returned 


back to their Fellows in ſafety. $9 that in one day 
there were ſix ſeveral fights ; three at Dyrrachium, 


and three at the Fortifications : of all which an ac- 
count being taken, there were found ſlain of Pom- 
pey's Party, to the number of two thouſand, with ma- 
ny Centurions, and other ſpecial Men called cut to that 
V/ar. Among whom was Valcrius Flaccus, the Son pycexi, 
of Lucius, who being Pretor had obtained the Pro- 


vince of Aſia: beſides, there were fix Enfſipns taken. 


Our Party loſt not above twenty Men in all thoſe fgbts; 
homwbeit in the Fort there was not one Mn but was hurt. 


Four 
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Lib. III. 


Millibus du- 
centis @ris. 


Prcimipilus, 


Premium and Pena, Reward and 


Solon. Plat. 
C. de leg. 


Livy » lib : o 


Lib. 6, 


* In vita Cx- 


faris. 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


Fotr Centurions of one Cohort loſt their Eyes; ſin pena ; In the Houſe of God there never was, 


and for argument of their endeavour and great 
danger, they made report to Czar, of Thirty Thou- 
ſand Arrows ſhot into the Fort. There was alſo 4 
Target of one Scxva, a Centurion, which was ſhewed 
unto him, being pierced through in Two Hundred 
and Thirty places; whom Czlar ( as having well 
deſerved of him and the Commonwealth ) rewarded 
with Six Hundred Pound Sterling ; and advanced 
him from the Compynies of the eighth Rank, to be 
the chiefeſt Centurion, or Primipile of the Legion : 
For it appeared, that by his means eſpecially the 
Fort was ſaved. For the Cohort, he doubled their 
Pay, as well in Money, as in Corn and Apparel ; 
and rewarded them nobly with ornaments of Military 
Honour. | 

Pompey having wrought all that Night, to for- 
tifie his Trenches, the days following he built Towers 
i5 Foot high ; which being finiſhed, he added 
Mantelets to that part of the Camp. And after 
five days, having goes a dark, Night ( ſhutting all 
the Ports of hu Camp, and ramming them up ) 1n 
the beginning of the third Watch, he drew out his 
Army in ſilence, and betook himſelf to his old For- 
tifications. 


OBSERUATION. 


T He breach of the Hiſtory in this place, is like 
a Blot in a fair Table, or as a Gap in a 
Dance of Nymphs, and doth much blemiſh rhe 
beaury of rhis Diſcourſe. Bur, foraſmuch as it is 
a lols which cannor be repaired, we muſt reſt 
contented with the uſe of that which remaineth. 
Our of which we may obſerve the notice they 
rook of well-deſerving ; according to the Inftiru- 
tion of rheir Diſcipline, ſupported eſpecially by 
uniſhment. 
The recognition whereof ( according to the judg- 
ment of the graveſt Law-givers) is the means 
to raiſe a ſtate ro the height of Perfection. Eo 
enim impendi laborem &5 periculum, unde emolu- 
mentum & honos ſperatur, Men will then venture 
and take pains, when they know they ſhall ger 
themſelves Honour and Prefermenr by it. 'I he 
Romans , ſaith Polybius, crowned the Valour of 
their Soldiers with eternal Honours. Neither did 
any thing ſo much excite them to the atclueve- 
ment of Noble Ads, as their Triumphs, Gar- 
lands, and other Enfigns of publick Renown : 
Which Ceſar eſpecially obſerved above the reſt. 
For beſides this which he did ro Caſſius Sceva 
( recorded by all the Writers of theſe Wars ) P/u- 
tarch relaterh, thar ar his being in Brztain, he 
could not contain from embracing a Soldier, 
that carried himſelf Valiantly in defence of di- 
vers Centurions. And whereas the poor Man, 
falling down art his Feer, asked nothing but Par- 
don for leaving his Targer behind him ; he re- 
warded him with great Gifts and much Honour. 
 Howbeit, the difference which Salluſt hath made 
in this kind is too generally obſerved; thar, Ir 


11 repub.4m!- more importerh a Commonweal to puniſh an ll 


to praſtat le- Member, 


neficti quam 
Waltfect 137» 


memorem fe: an 111 Man becomes unſufferable. 


than to reward a good Act: For a 
Vertnous Deſire is by neglect a little abared, bur 
And thence it 


Bow, ſegucr 55s, That Merit is never valued bur upon neceflity. 


ſu 261 neglt- 


£4; malus 


11probioy. 


Sal. Tugur, 


Ir is fit thar he thar will have rhe Honour of wear- 
ing a Lyons Skin, ſhould firſt kill the Beaſt, as 
Hercules did : Burt to kill a Lyon, and nor to 


have the Skin, is not ſo available as a meaner_ 


Occupation. Anthony Guevara giverh another 
Rule , obſerved in that Government , which 1s 
the true Idea of Perfe&tion : En la caſa de Dios 
jamas fue, nies, ni ſera, merito ſin premio, nz colpa 


nor is, nor ſhall be, deſert unrewarded, or faulr 
unpuniſhed. | 


CHAP. XX. 


Ceſar moveth Scipio ro mediate a Peace. 


taken by Caſſius Longinus, and Calviſius 
Sabinus, as is before declared , Czſar 
thought it expedient to attempt and try 
Achaia, and to proceed further in that courſe : 
IWhereupon he ſent thither L.. Calenus, and Q. Sa- 
binus, and to them he added Caſſius with his Co- 
horts. Their coming being bruited abroad, Rutilius 
Lupus, to whem Pompey had left the charge of 
Achaia, determined to Fortifie the Iſthmus, to keep 
out Fufins. Calenus in the mean time, with the 
Favour and aſſent of the States, took, in Delphos, 
Thebes, and Orchomenus, beſides ſome other 
Places which he took, by force. The reſt of the Cities 
he laboured to draw to Cxſar's Party, by Embaſſages 
ſent about unto them : And therein was Fuſius occu- 
wow for the preſent. Caſar every day following 

rought out his Army into an equal and indifferent 
place, to ſee if Pompey would accept of Battel ; 
inſomuch as he led them under Pompey's Camp, the 
Vanguard being within ſhot of the Rampier. 
Pompey, to hold the Fame and Opinion he had 
attained, drew out his Forces, and ſo Embattelled 
them before his Camp, that their Rereward did touch 
the Rampier ; and the whole Army was ſo diſpoſed, 
that every Man was under the Proteftion of ſuch 
Weapons as might be ſhot from thence. 

While theſe things were doing in Achaia and at 
Dyrrachium, i* was certainly known that Scipio 
was come into Macedonia. Czſar not omitting his 
former purpoſe, ſent Clodius unto him, a familiar 
Friend to both of them, and one whom Scipio had 
formerly ſo commended to Czar, that he had taken 
him in the number of his neareſt Favourites. To 
him he gave Letters and Meſſages to be delivered to 
Scipio ; whereof this was the effet. That he had 
uſed all means for Peace, and yet had prevailed 
nothing at all : Which he took, to be the fault of 
ſuch as had the charge of the buſineſs, being fearful 
to treat with Pompey thereof in an unſeaſonable 
time. But Scipio had that credit and reſpe&, that 
he might not only deliver freely what he thought fit- 
ting, but might alſo ( in ſome ſort ) conſtrain him, 
and reform his Error. For being Commander in 
chief over an Army, beſides his credit, he had ſtrength 
to compel him. Which, if he did, every Man would 
attribute the quiet of Italy, the Peace of the Pro- 
vinces, and the ſafety and preſervation of the Em- 
pire to him only, Al theſe things did Clodius make 
known to Scipio: And for the firſt days was well 
heard ; but afterwards could not be admitred to 
Speech ; Favonius reprehending Scipio , for going 
fo far with him, as afterwards we underſtood 
upon the ending of the War : Whereby he was 
forced to return to Czlar, without effeting any 
thing. 

Cefar that he might with preater facility keep 
in Pompey's Cavalry at Dyrrachium, and hinder 
them from Forage, fortified and ſhut up two Paſſages 
( which, as we _ before declared, were very nar=- 
row ) with great Works, and there built Caſtles. 
Pompey underſtanding that his Horſemen did no 
good abroad, within a few days conveyed them 
within his Fortification by Shipping. Howbett they 
were in extream neceſſity for want of Forage ; in- 

N n ſomuch 
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Erolia, Acarnania, and Amphilochis being car: 
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fomuch as having beaten off all the Leaves of the 
Trees , they fed their Horſes with young Reeds 
bruiſed and beaten in pieces. For they had ſpent the 
= lechom- C077 which was ſowed within the Works, and were 
que minan- forced to bring Food for their Cattel from Corcyra 
res, Wellere 72 Acarnania, by long and tedious Navigation 3 
ret.a and where it fell ſhort, they made it up with Barley, 
cibus herbas. and ſo kept Life in their Horſes. But afterwards, 
when as not only their Barley and other Food was 
ſpent in all places, and the Graſs and Herbs dried 
up, but the Fruit alſo waſted and conſumdd off the 
Trees, their Horſes being ſo lean as they were not 
able to ſtand on their Legs, Pompey thought 1t ex- 
pedient to think of ſome courſe of breaking out. 


Ft morſu 
ſpoliare ne- 


OBSERVATION. 


FE may ſeem a cunning Trick of Cafar, and 
perhaps it was his end, ro endeayour with fair 
pretences ro engage = ſo far in contriving a 
Peace, as being General of an Army, he might 
aſſume unro himſelf a commanding Aurhority ; 
and thereupon breed ſuch a jealouſie as would 
keep Pompey and him aſunder. | 


Obſervations upon CxSARS. 


another, they gave over the enterpriſe. And it 
may be upon like conſideration, or otherwiſe, 
fearing to correct the works of Nature, they for- 
bare to make a Paſſage between Nombre de Dros 
and Panama, and fo to joyn one vea to the other, 


'as was ſaid to be intended. 


CHAP. XXL. 


An accident which fell out by two Brethren of 
Savoy, in Ceſar's Army. 


Here were in Czlar's Camp two Brethren 
of Savoy, Roſcillus and Mgus, the Sons 
of Adbucillus, who, for many Years toge- 
ther , was accounted the principal and 

chief Man of that State : Theſe were Men of fin- 
gular worth, and had done Czſar very preat ſervice 
in all the Wars of Gallia ; and in that reſpe& 
Czſar had advanced them to great and honourable 
Charges in their Country, and cauſed them (extra- 
ordinarily ) to be taken in the number of the Sena- 
tors, and beſtowed much of the Enemies Lands 


Caſar. 


Nevertheleſs, it is every way worth a Man's 
Labour, ro make Overtures of Peace howſoever : 
eſpecially conſidering, how it changerh the rela- 
tive in the condition of Men, which in War 1s 
Homo homini Lupus, One Man a Woolf to ano- 
hs & yer T's and in Peace, Homo hominz Dcus, One Man 
rewam; & a God to another: and, proving good, will doubr- 
malamy haud Jeſs continue ; if inconvenient, the ſooner broken, 
rang a and ſo the caſe is bur rhe ſame it was before. 

We may note, that there is nothing 


Si bonam 
dederitis, ft- 


Nihileft quod Secondly, 
nonexpugnet {© difficult , but pertinacy and reſtleſs Labour, 
perrinax OPE- 1;1efted with diligent and intent Care, will in the 
ra, & intenta *D 
& diligens end overcome ir. For Ceſar, thar ar the firſt 
cura. Senecs ſeemed to undertake impoſſibilities, going abour 
Ub.6-EPF-5T- ro Befiege a great part of a Country, and to ſhut 
up a huge Army in an open place, did nevertheleſs 
( by endeavour) bring them to ſuch extremity of 
Wanr, thar if, as Democritus ſaid, the Body ſhould 
have pur the Mind in ſute, for reparation of los, 
which her Ambition and wilful Obſtinacy had 
drawn upon it, ſhe ſhould never be able to pay 
Damages. 

Touching the Iſthmus which | Rutzlins Rufus 
went abour to Forrifie, it is a Neck of Earth, 
joyning an Iſland unto the Continent. For as 
the In-lert of the Sea, between rwo Lands, 1s called 
Porthmus ( whereupon the Town of Portſmouth 
in Hampſhire hath that appellation, as ſeared upon 
the like In-ler) ſo any {mall Langer or Neck of 
Earth, lying between two Seas, is called I/t/ ms. 
Whereof rhis of Achaza is of ſpecial note in Greece ; 
being the ſame thar joyned Peloponneſns to the 
Continent, and was of ſpecial Fame for the firu- 
ation of Corinth. 

Theſe Necks of Earth, called 1thmi, are of 
the nature of thoſe things, as have been often 
rhreatned, and yet continue the ſame. For al- 
beit the ambition of great Princes hath ſoughr 
ro alter the faſhion of rhe Earth in that behalf, 
yer I know nor how their deſires have ſorted ro 
no end. Perfodere navigabili alveo has anguſtias 

tentavere Demetrius Rex, Dictator Caſfar, Caius 
Princeps, & Domitius Nero, infauſto, ut emnium 
patuit exitu, incepto ; King Demetrius, Caſar the 
Dictator, Caius the Prince, and Domitins Nero, 
all of them attempted to draw through this Neck 
of Land with a Navigable Channel, without any 


Plin. lib. 4+; 
Cap. 4- 


Succeſs, as appears by the Ifſue. In the time of 
King Seſeſtris, and ſince, in the Empire of the 
Ottomans, they went about to bring the Red-/ex 
into the Nile ; bur fearing it would be a means 
:2 drown the Land, one Sea being lower than 


upen them, beſides great ſumms of ready Money, 
and of Poor had made them Rich. 

Theſe Men were not only well reſpeRed by Czſar, 
but were in good account throughout all the Army. 
Howbeit; relying too much on Cxſar's Favour, and 
puffed up with fooliſh and barbarous Arrogancy, 
they diſdained their own Men, deceiving the Horſe: 
men of their Pay, and averting all Pillage from 
publick diſtribution to their own particular, The 
Horſemen provoked with theſe Injuries, came all to 
Cziar, and complained openly thereof : Adding far- 
ther, That their Troops were not full, nor anſwerable 
zo the Liſt or Myuſter-Roll, by which they required 
payment. 

Cxſar thinking it no fit time of Puniſhment, - 
and withal, attrilnring much to the worth of the 
Men, put off the whole matter, and chid them pri- 
vately, for making a gain of their Troops of Horſe ; 
willing them to expet a ſupply of all their 
Wants from his Favour, according as their Service 
had well deſerved. Nevertheleſs, the matter brought 
them into great ſcandal and contempt with all Men : 
Which they plainly perceived, both by the Speeches 
of other Men, as alſo by that they might judge them- 


ſelves, their own Conſciences accuſmg them. With param fem- 


per ante octt- 
los verſart 
putant qui 


| peccayerunt- 
reſolved to leave the Army, to ſeek new Fortunes, Cic. inorat. 


and make proof of other Acquaintance. And ha- 1 Mime. 


which reproach and ſhame they were ſo moved (and 
thinking peradventure that they were not quit there- 
of, but deferred until ſome other time ) that they 


ving imparted the matter to a few of their Followers, 
to whom they durſt communicate ſo great a Diſloyalty, 
firſt they went about to kill C. Voluſenus, General of 
the Horſe ( as after the War was ended was diſce- 
vered ) that they might come to Pompey upon ſome 
deſerved Service : But after they found it hard to 
accompliſh, they took, up as much Money as they 
could borrow, as though they meant to have paid 
their Troops, what they formerly had defrauded 
them of ; and having bought many Horſes they went 
to Pompey, together with ſuch as were acquainted 
with their purpoſes. 

Pompey fmding them Gentlemen of ſort, liberally 
brought up, attended with a great Retinue, and ma- 
ny Horſes, and both of them wery Valiant, and in 
good account with Czſar, and withal, for that it 
was an unuſual and ſtrange accident, he led them 
about the Works, and ſhewed them all the Fortifi- 
cations : For before that time, no Man, either Soldier 
or Horſeman, had fled from Czfar to Pompey ; 
whereas daily they came from Pompey to Cxfar, 
eſpecially ſuch as were Enrolled in Epirus and Fto- 

lia, 


Lib. 1, 


Caſar, 


lia, which Countries were at Cxſar's Devotion. 

Theſe two Brethren exatly underſtanding all things 
in Cxlar's Camp (as well concerning ſuch Works as 
were perfef,as ſuch others wherein Men skilful in War 
might find defe&, together with the opportunity of 
Tim? and diſtances of Places, as alſo the diligence 
of the Guards, with the nature and endeavour of 
every Man that had a charge ) related all particu- 
larly to Pompey. 


OBSERVATION. 


WE may here obſerve the ſincerity and direct 
carriage of inferiour Commanders in the 
Roman Army by the ſcandal theſe two Savoyens 
ran into for making falſe Muſters, and defraud- 
ing the Soldiers of their due : A matter ſo ordina- 
ry in theſe our Times, as Cuſtom ſeemerh to juſtifie 
the Abuſe. For what more common in the courſe 
of our Modern Wars, than tro make Gain of 
Companies, by muſtering more than they have 
in Pay, and by turning that which is due to the 


Soldier to their own benefit ? The firſt whereof, 


if it be duly weighed, is an offence of an high 
nature againſt the State ; and the ſecond, ſuch an 
_—— to the Soldier, as can hardly be anſwer- 
ed. 

Ir is merrily (as I rake it) ſaid by Columela, 
Thar, 7n foro conceſſum latrocinium, Robbery is 
lawful in courſes at Law. But for thoſe, to 
whom 1s committed the ſafety of a Kingdom, ro 
betray the Truſt repoſed in them, by raiſing their 
means with Dead Pays, and conſequently, affiſt- 
ing the Cauſe with dead Service; as alſo by diſ- 
abling their Companions and Fellow-Soldiers from 
doing thoſe Duties which are requiſite, for want 
of due entertainment ; is a thing deſerving a 
heavy cenſure, and will doubtleſs fall out unto 
them, as it did to theſe rwo Brethren. "The ſe- 
quel whereof will appear by the Story, and con- 


' firm that of Xenophon ; Dis haud impunita relin- 


quunt impia & nefaria hominum fata : The 
Gods do not ſuffer the Impietics and Wickedneſfes 
of Men to eſcape unpuniſhed. 


CHAP.  XXIL 


Pompey attempting to break our, purreth Czſar's 
Party to great loſs. 


Ompey being informed of theſe things, and 
having formerly reſolved to break out, as is 
already declared, gave order to the Soldiers 
to make them coverings for their Morions 

of Ofiers, and. to get ſome ſtore of Bavins and 
Faggots. Which being prepared, he ſhipped a great 
number of their Light-armed Soldiers and Archers, 
together with thoſe Faggots in Skiffs and Gallies. 
And about Midnight he drew threeſcore Cohorts out 
of the greater Camp, and the places of Garriſon, 
and ſent them to that part of the Fortification 
which was next unto the Sea, and fartheſt off from 
Czſar's pgreetefi.Cemp. Thither alſo he ſent the 
Ships before-mentioned, filled with Light-arnied Men 
and Faggots, together with as many other Gallies as 
were at De crachinm : and gave direftions how every 
Man ſhould employ himſelf. 

Czxſar had left Lentulus Marcellinus, the Trea- 
ſurer, with the Legion newly enrolled, to keep that 
Fortification ; who, for that he was ſickly, and of 
an ill diſpoſition of Body, had ſubſtituted Fulvius 
Poſthumus as his Coadjutor. 

There was in that place a Trench of fifteen Foot 
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deep, and a Rampier againſt the Enemy of ten Foot 
in heighth, and as much in breadth. And about ſix 
hundred Foot from that place was raiſed another 
Rampier, with the Front the contrary way, but ſome= 
what lower than the former. For , ſome few days 
before, Cxlar ( fearing that place, leaſt our Men 


ſhould be circumvented with their Ships ) had cauſed 


double Fortifications to be made in that place ; that 
if ( peradventure) they ſhould be put to their ſhifts, 
they might nevertheleſs make good Reſiſtance. But 
the preatneſs of the Works, and the continual la- 
bour they daily endured, the Fortifications being car- 
ried eighteen Miles in circuit, would not ſuffer them 
to finiſh it. Whereby it happened, that he had not 
as yet made a Rampier along the Sea-ſhore, to joyn 
theſe two Fortifications together, for the defence 
thereof : Which was informed Pompey by theſe two 
Savoyens, and brought great Damage and Loſs to 
our People, For as the Cohorts of the ninth Legion 
kept watch and 'guard upm the Sea, ſuddenly, by 
the break of day, came Pompey's Army ; which 
ſeemed very ſlrange unto our Men : And inſtantly, 
thereupon, the Soldiers from a Ship-board aſſaulted 
with their Weapons the inner Rampier, and the reſt 
began to fill up the Trench. 

The Legionary Soldiers, appointed to keep the in- 
ner Fortifications, having planted a great number 
of Ladders to the Rampier, did amuſe the Enemy 
with Weapons, and Engines of all ſorts; and a 
great number of Archers were thronged together on 
each fide. But the coverings of Ofiers which they 
wore on their Head-Picces, did greatly defend them 
From the blows of Stones, which was the only Wea- 
pon our Men had for that purprſe.s And as our 
Men were overlaid with all theſe things, and did 
hardly make Reſiſt ance, they found out the defeF of the 
Fortification, formerly mentioned : And Landing 
their Men between the two Rampiers, they charged 
our People in the Rere, and ſo driving them from 
both the Fortifications, made them turn their backs. 

This Alarm being heard, Marcellinus ſent cer- 
tain Cohorts to ſuccour our Men : Who ſeeing them 
fly, could neither re-aſſure them by their coming, nor 
withſtand the fury of the Enemy themſelves : Inſo- 
much as what relief ſoever was ſent, was diſtrated 
by the fear and aſtoniſhment of them that fled away. 
Whereby the terror and the danger was made much 
the greater, and their Retreat was hindered through 
the multitude of People. 

| In that Fight, the Eagle-bearer being grievouſly 
Wounded, and fainting for want of ſtrength, look- 
ing towards the Horſemen ; Thu have I, ſaid he, 
in my Life-time carefully and diligently defended 
for many Years together, and now, dying, with the 
ſame Fidelity do reſtore it unto Czlar : Suffer not 
(1 pray you) ſuch a diſhonour, the like whereof 
never happened in Czlar's Army, but return it unto 
him in ſafety. By which accident the Eagle was 
ſaved : All the Centurions of the firſt Cohort being 
ſlain, but the firſt of the Maniple of the Principes. 
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And now the Enemy, with great ſlaughter of our 


Men, approached near Marcellinus's Camp. 


The reſt of the Cohorts being preatly aſtoniſhed, 


M. Antonius holding the next Garriſon to that place, 
upon notice thereof was ſeen to come down from 
the upper ground with twelve Cohorts. Upon whoſe 
coming Pompey's Party was repreſſed and ſtaid, 
and our Men ſomewhat re-aſſured , giving them 
time to come again to themſelves out of that aſtoniſh= 
ment. And not long after, Cxſar having know- 
ledge thereof by ſmoak, made out of the Forts, ac- 
cording to the uſe of former time, came thither 
alſo, bringing with him certain Cohorts out of the- 
Garriſons. 
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OBSERVATION. 


T is an old ſaying, That Thieves handfel is al- 
ways naught. Bur Traytors handſel is much 
worſe : As appeareth by the falling away of theſe 


4 two Savoyens : Who were the firſt that left Cſar 


e» 12:4 diſcr= in this War, and the firſt that brought Pompey 
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nod Fortune : Themſelves ſtanding culpable of 


on 1 as prear an Offence, as if they had alienated the 
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Calar. 


whole Army. In the courſe whereof we may ſee 
plainly that which I have formerly noted ; that 
It is an excellent thing to be ſtill atrempring upon 
an Enemy, fo it be-done up9n good Grounds and 
Caurions : For while Pempey ſtood upon the de- 
fen6ve Ward, the Honour of the Contention fell 
continually upon Ceſar. And doubtleſs, he thar 
obſerveth Ce/ar's proceedings in the carriage of 
all his Wars, ſhall find his Fortune ro have ſpe- 
cially grown from his active and attempting 
Spirit. | 

In this Eagle-bearer, we may ſee verified that 
which Paterculus affirmeth of Mithridates, Thar 
a Valiant Spirit is ſomerimes great by the favour 
of Fortune, but always great in a good Cou- 
rage. Nec 

Tor theſe Titles of Degrees, as Princeps prior, 
and the reſt here mentioned, having formerly 
diſcourſed ar large of the parts of a Legion, and 
the Hierarchy of their Diſcipline, I will rather 
referr the Reader thereunto, than bumbaſt our a 
Volume with diſtaſteful Reperitions. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Ceſar purpoſeth to alter the courſe of War ; and 
attempteth .to cut off one of Pompey's Legions. 


EXlar ' underſtanding of the Loſs, and per- 
cerving that Pompey was got out of the 
Foreifcations, and was Encamped upon the 
Sea, in ſuch ſort as he might freely go 
out to Forrage, and have no leſs acceſs to his Ship- 
ping than formerly he had ; changing hx courſe of 
War, which had not ſucceeded to hy expefation, 
he Encamped himſelf faſt by Pompey. The Works 
being perfeRed, it was obſerved by Cxlar's Scouts, 
that certain Cohorts, to the number of a Legion, 
were brought behind a Wood into the old Camp. The 
ſituation of the Camp was after this manner.. The 
days before, Cxſar's ninth Legion oppoſing themſelves 
againſt Pompey's Forces, and werking upon the For- 
tifications (as is before declared) had their Camp 
in that place, adjoyning unto a Woed, and not di- 
ſtant from the Sea above four kundred Paces. After- 
wards Czlar changing hs Mind for ſome certain 
Cauſes , transferred hy Lodging ſomewhat farther 
off from that place. A few days aftex the ſame 
Camp was poſſeſt by Pompey. And foraſmuch as 


he was to lodge more Legions in that place, leavin 


the inner Rampier ſtanding, he enlarged the Forti= 


fication, ſo that the leſſer Camp being included, in 
the greater, ſerved as a Caſtle or Cittadel to the 
ſame. Beſides alſo, he drew a Fortification from 
the right angle of the Camp, four hundred Paces 
out-right to a River, to the end the Soldiers might 
Water freely, without danger. And he alſo chang- 
ing Iu Mind, for ſome cauſes not requiſite to be 
mentioned, left the place too: So that the Camp 


ſtood empty for many days together, and all the For- 
tifications were as perfeft as at the firſt. 

The Diſcoverers brought news to Cxſar;, that 
they had ſeen an Enſign of a Legion carried thi- 
ther. The ſame was likewiſe confirmed from cer- 
tain Forts which ſlcod upon the higher Grounds. 
The place was diſtant from Pompey's new Camp 
abour five hundred Paces. Cxſar hoping to cut off 
ths Legion, and deſirous to repair that day's loſs, 
left two Cohorts at work,, to make a ſhew of fortify- 
ing, and he himſelf (by a contrary way, in as co 
vert 4 manner as he could ) led the reſt of the Co- 
horts, in number thirty three ( amongft whom was 
the ninth Legion, that had liſt many Centurions, 
and was very weak in Soldiers ) towards Pompey's 
Legion, and the leſſer Camp, in a double Battel. 
Neither did his Opinion deceive him : For he came 
thither before Pompey could perceive it. 

And albeit the Fortifications of the Camp were 
great, yet aſſaulting it ſpeedily with the left Wing, 
wherein he himſelf was, he drave Pompey's Soldiers 
from the Rampier, There ſtood a * Turn=Pike in * Fitius, 
the Gate, which gave occaſion of Reſiſtance for 4 
while : And as our Men would have entered, they 
Valiantly defended the Camp ; T. Pulcio, by whoſe 
means C. Antonius's Army was betrayed, as we have 
formerly declared, Fighting there meſt Valiantly. 
Tet nevertheleſs our Men overcame them by Valour ; 
and cutting up the Turn-Pike, entered firſt into the 
greater Camp, and afterwards into the Caſtle, and 
flew many that reſiſted, of the Legion that was 
forced thither, | 

But Fortune, that can do much in all things, and 
eſpecially in War, doth in a ſmall moment of time 
bring great alterations ; as it then happened. For 
the Cohorts of Czſar's right Wing, ignorant of the 
Place, followed the Rampier which went along from 
the Camp to the River, ſeeking after the Gate, and 
taking it to be the Rampier of the Camp : But when 
they perceived that it joyned to the River, they pre- 
ſently got over it, no Man reſifting them ; and all 
the Cavalry followed after thoſe Cohorts. 
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Pome having cleared his Army of that Siege, 


it boored not Ca/ar to proſecute his purpoſe 

any longer : For when the end is mifled for 
which any courſe is undertaken, it were folly to 
ſeek it by that means. We muſt rather chooſe 
new ways, that may lead us to the end of our 
hopes, than follow the old Track, which ſorted 
ro no effect. And yet nevertheleſs, the ſufficiency gapiens nn 
of the General is no way diſabled : For, albeitſemper it uno 
a Wiſe Man doth not always keep one pace, yer": ſes 
ſtill he holdeth one and the {ame way.* Manoa mh 

Secondly, That of Xerxes appeareth to betia magrss 
true, that great Atremwpts are always made with©7 pericuts 
great difficulty and danger. Wherein the WiC penn 
dom of the Heathen World aſcribed all ro For-Firtnemnis 
rune, as the ſole cauſe of all remarkable Events 0/499" 
and that which filled up both the Pages of all the en 
Books, wherein Men noted the courſe of things. teta ratione 
Clades in bello accepte, non ſemper ipnavie, ſed!" um . 
aliquando Fortune temeritati ſunt imputande a nate 
Lofſes received in War are not always to berlin. lib. 2 
impured to flothful carriage, bur oftentimes ro®?: 7: 
the temerity of Fortune, ſaith Archidamys; and 
is that which is aimed at by Cz/ar. 


CHAP. 


ts nt; 


CH AP: XXIV: 


A | 
The Fight continuerth, and Ceſar loſeth. 


reſpite of timp, having notice thereof, took the 


Car. N the mean while Pompey , after ſo long 4a 
firſt Legion from their Works, and brought 


them to ſuccour their Fellows : And at the ſame 
time hu Cavalry did approach near our Horſemen, 
and our Men that poſſeſſed the Camp, did diſcover 
an Army Embattelled coming againſt them ; and all 
things were ſuddenly changed. For Pompey's Le- 
gion, aſſured with a ſpeedy hope of Succour, began 
to make reſiſtance at the Decumane Gate, and v0- 
luntarily charged our Men. 
Czſar's Cavalry being pot over the Rampire into 
a narrow Paſſage, fearins how they might Retreat 
in ſafety, began to fly away. The right Wing, 


ſecluded and cut ff from the left, perceiving the . 


gerror of the Horſemen ( leſt they might be en- 
dangered within the Fortifications ) betook, them- 
ſelves to the other fide from whence they came : And 
moſt of them ( leſt they ſhould be ſurpriſed in the 
Streiphts ) caſt themſelves over Works of ten Foot 
high into the Ditches : And ſuch as firſt got over 
being trodden under Foot by ſuch as followed after, 
tre reſt ſaved themſelves in paſſmg over their 
Bodtes. 

The Soldiers of the left Wing perceiving from 
the Rampire that Pompey was at hand, and that 
z!eir own ſide fled away, fearing leſt they ſhould be 
ſhut up in thoſe Streights, having the Enemy both 
without and within them, thought it their be#t courſe 
to return back the ſame way they came. Whereby 
there happened nothing but Tumult, Fear,and Flight : 
Inſomuch as when Cxſar caught hold with hu hand 
of the Enfirns of them that fled, and commanded 
them to ſland; ſome for fear left their Enſigns 
behind them, others forſaking their Horſes, kept on 
their Courſe : Neither was there any one of them 
that would ſtand. Notwithſtanding, in this ſo great 
a calamity and miſhap theſe helps fell out to relieve 
us, when the wiole Army was in danger to be cut off ; 
that Pompey fearing ſome Treachery ( for that, as 
[ think, it :appencd beyond his expeAation, who, a 
little before ſaw hs Men fly out of -# Camp) durft 
not for a good while approach near the Fortifications ; 
and our Men poſſeſſing the narrow Paſſages and the 
Ports, did hinder the Horſemen from following after. 
And ſo a ſmall matter fell out to be of great Mo= 
ment, in the carriage of that accident, on either ſide. 
For the Rampire whico was carried from the Camp 
to the River ( Pompey's Camp being already taken) 
was the only hindrance of Czſars Expedite and 
eafie Viftory : And the ſame thing, hindering the 
{ſpeedy following of their Horſemen, was the only 
ſafety and help of our Men. 

In thoſe two Fights, there were wanting of Czſar's 
Men Nine Hundred and Threeſcore ; and Horſemen 
of note, R. Felginas, Tuticanus Gallus, a Sena- 
tor's Son, C. Felginas of Placentia, Agravins of 
Pureolis, Sacrativirus of Capua, ten Tribunes of 
the Soldiers, and thirty Centurions. But the greateſt 
part of theſe periſhed in the Trenches, in the Forti- 
fications, and on the River Banks, preſt to Death 
with the fear and flight of their Fellows, without 
any Blow or Wound given them. _ There were loſt at 
that time Thirty Two Military Enfions. 

Pompey, upon that Fight, was ſaluted by the 
name of Imperator ; which Title he then obtained, 
and ſo ſuffered himſelf to be ſliled afterward : 
Howbeit he uſed it not in any of his Miſſives, nor 


As. 
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yet wore any Laurel in the bundle of Rods carried 
before him. | | | 

Labienus having begged all the Captives, cauſed 
them ( for greater oftentation) to be brought out in 
publick,; and to give the more aſſurance to ſuch as 
were fled thither from Czſar's Party, calling them 
by the name of Fellow-Soldiers, in preat derifion 
asked them whither old Soldiers were wont to fly ; 
and ſo cauſed them all to be ſlain. 


Pompey's Party took, ſuch an aſſurance and ſpirit 
upon theſe things, that they thought no farther of 
the courſe of War, but carried themſelves as though 
they were already Viftors : Not reſpeting ( as the 
cauſe of all ths ) the paucity of our Men, nor the 
diſadvantage of the place, and the ſtreightneſs 
thereof, the Camp being poſſeſſed, and the doubtful 
Terror both within and without the Works; not 
yet the Army divided into two parts, in ſuch ſort 
as neither of them were able to help or ſuccour the 
other. Neither yet did they add to thi, that the 
Fight was not made by any Valiant Encounter, or in 
form of Battel ; but that they received more hurt 
from the narrowneſs of the place, and from their 
own Diſorder, than from the Enemy. 

And to conclude, they did not remember the com- 
mon chances and caſualties of War : Wherein of ten= 
times very ſmall cauſes, either of falſe Suſpicion, 
or of ſudden Fear, or out of ſcruple of Religion, do 
inferr great and heavy Loſſes ; as often as either by 
the nepligence ;of the General, or the fault of a 
Tribune, the Army is miſordered. But as though 
they had overcome by true force of their Proweſs, 
and that no alteration of things could after happen, 
they magnified that days Vittory, by Letters and Re= 
port throughout the whole World. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Ometimes we may think to repair a Loſs, 

and thereby hazard a greater Misfortune. 
For albeit the Saying be common, That a Man 
muſt ſeek his Coat where he loſt ir, as Gameſters 
do ; yet there is always more certainty in ſeek- 
ing than in finding. For the Circle of Humane yumanarun 
Aﬀairs being carried round in a courſe, doth nor rerwm crou- 
ſuffer happineſs ro continue with one Party. = = = 
And thereupon it was, That Pittacus Dedicated ſem frtn- 
a Ladder to the Temple of Mztylene, ro pur Men nates eff nov 
in mind of their Condition ; which is nothing {*Hcrocor- 
elſe but going up and down. The Life of a Sol- yu has 
dier is a meer Hermaphrodite, and rakerh part vices conditio 
of either Sex of Fortune ; and is made by Na- pes nigh 
rure ro beger Happineſs of Adverſiry, and Miſ- fcunas, ſe 
chances of Good Hap: As if the cauſe of all cds ex ad- 
cauſes, by intermixing Sweet with Sower, would _ 
lead us to his Providence, and conſequently to paneg. 
himſelf, rhe firſt Mover of all Motions. | 

The diverſity of theſe Events are ſo Inchained 
rogether, as one ſeemeth to have relation to the 
other. For this Task admutred nor of veni, vidi, 
vici, I] only came, and ſaw, and overcame, nor 
went on with Alexander, marching over, the Plains 
of Aſia, withour rub or cortroul: Bur the 
buſineſs was diſpoſed, here to receive a Blow, 
and there to gain a Vidory. And fo this loſs ar 
Dyrrachium made the Bartel at Phar/alia the 
more glorious, and beauritied the courſe of rhis 
War with variety of Chances. The beſt uſe of 
theſe Diſaſters, is thar which Cre/us made of his 


croſs ' Fortunes, Mei caſus, etfi ingrati, mihi Kerodot.lib.s 


tamen extitere diſciplima; My Mishaps, though 
they "be unpleaſing enough, yet they have ftill 


raughr me tomerhing. 


Fhe 
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I, evento c 
ſpeſſo judice 
non imperito 
delle coſe, 
Guich. lib. 5. 


Ceſir. 


Obſervations upon CaSAR 's 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


S the Mathematicks, by reaſon of their cer- 
rainty, do admit demonſtration, as well from 
the concluſion to the principles, as from the prin- 
ciples to the concluſion : So in the aCtions of Man's 
lit, it is not hard to afſign the precedent cauſes 
by the ſequel ; the event being oftentimes an un- 
derſtanding Judge of things that are paſt. And 
alrhough ir do no where appear what was the 
cauſe of Labienus's leaving Ceſar ; yer his inſolent 
carriage towards theſe Captives, may make at 
leaſt a probable conjecture, that his revolr pow 
ceeded from his own diſpoſition, rather than from 
any cauſe on Ceſar's behalf. For where a Man 
harh once done an injury, he will never ceaſe 
heaping one wrong after another, and all to juſtt- 
fie his firſt errour :: Whereas on the other ſide, a 
noble ſpirir, free from all deſert, will demean 
himſelf anſwerable tro his firſt innocency. 


ſ— 


CHAP. XXV. 


Ceſar ſpeaketh ro the Soldiers concerning this 
miſhap ; and forſaketh the Place. 
Eſar being driven from his former purpoſes, 
reſolved to change the whole courſe of the 
S War; ſo that at one and the ſame time 
omitting the Siege, and withdrawing the 
Garriſons, he brought all the Army into one place, 
and there ſpake unto the Soldiers : Exhorting them 
not to think much at thoſe things that had happen- 
ed, nor to be amuzed therewith ; but to counterpoiſe 
this loſs (which was in a mediocrity) with many 
happy and fortumate Battels they had gained. 

Let them thank Fortune, that they had taken 
Italy without blow or wound ; that they had quieted 
and put in Peace both the Provinces of Spain, Full 
of Warlike Men, and direed by skilful and prattiſed 
Commanders ; that they alſo had ſubdued the fertile 
bordering Provinces ; and likewiſe, that they ſhould 


remember, with what facility they were all tranſport- 


The Philoſ(o- 
pher Crater 
was wont tO 
ſay, That to 
be no occaſi- 
on of an ll 


ed in ſafety through the midſt of the Enemies Fleets ; 
not only the Havens and Ports, but all the Coaſt be- 
ing full of Shipping. 

IF all things fell not out proſperouſly, Fortune was 
to be helped by their induſtry. The loſs which was 
received, might be attributed to any Man rather 
than unto him : For he had given them a ſecure 


place to fight in, had poſſeſt himſelf of the Enemies 


hap, is agreat Camp, driven them out, and overcome them in fight. 


comfort in 
any manner 
of adverſity. 
Plur. in conf. 
AP0. 


Ignominia 
notavirt. 


But whether it were their fear, or any other errour, 
or Fortune her ſelf, that would interrupt a Vittory al- 
ready gained, every Man. was now to labour to repair 
the damage they had ſuſtained, with their Valour : 
Phich if they did endeavour, he would turn their 
loſs into advantage, as it formerly fell out at Ger- 
goV1a, where ud as before were afraid to fight, did 
of their own accord offer themſelves to Battel. 
Having ended hy Speech, he diſgraced and diſplaced 
ſome Enſion-bearers. The Army thereupon conceived 
ſuch a prief of the blow that was given them, and 
ſuch a deſire they had to repair their diſhonour, that 
no Man needed the command either of a Tribune 
or Centurion ; every Man impoſing upon himſelf as 
a puniſhment for hu late fault, greater labours than 
uſual, and withal inflamed with an earneſt deſire of 
fighting : Inſomuch as many of the _ Orders 
thought it requiſite to continue in the place, and re- 
ferr the cauſe to a Battel. But contrariwiſe, Cxfar 
was not aſſured of the terrified Soldiers, and thought 
#: expedient beſides, to interpoſe ſome time for the 
ſettling of their minds ; Ros likewiſe leſt he 


ſhould be ſlraitned through ſcarcity of Corn, up= 
on the leaving of bus Fortifications. And therefore 
without any farther delay, giving order for ſuch as 
were wounded and ſick , as ſoon as it was Night, be 
conveyed all the Carriages ſecretly out of the Camp, 
and ſent them before towards Apollonia, forbidding 
them to reſt until they came to their Lodging ; and 
ſent one Legion withal to convoy them. 

That being done, he retained two Legions within 
the Camp: and the reſt, being led out at divers 
Ports, about the fourth Watch of the Night, he ſent 
the ſame way. And after a little pauſe (for the ob- 
ſerving of Military order, and to the end his ſpeedy 
departure might not be diſcovered) he commanded 
them to take up the cry of truſſing up their Baggage ; 
and preſently ſetting forward, overtook, the jormer 
Troop, and ſo went ſpeedily out of the ſight of the 
Camp. 

= BOM having notice of by pinpeſe, made no 
delay to follow after : But aiming at the ſame things, 
either to take them incumbered in their March, or 
aſtoniſhed with fear, brought forth hs Army, and 
ſent hu Horſemen before to ſtay the Rereward. But 
Cxſar went with ſo ſpeedy a March, that he could: 
not overtake them, until he came to the River Ge- 
nuſus; where, by reaſon of the high and uneaſie 
Banks, the Cavalry overtook, the tail of the Army, 
and ingaged them in fight. Among whom Czar 
oppoſed hu Horſemen, and intermingled with them 
four hundred experienced Soldiers, of them that had 
place before the Enſigns : Who ſo much prevailed in 
the Encounter, that they drove them all away before 
them, flew many of them, and returned themſelves 
in ſafety to their Troops. 

Czlar having made a juſt days March, according 
to by firſt determination, aud brought his Army 
over the River Genuſus , he lodged in by old Camp 
over-againſt Aſparagus; and kept all the Soldiers 
within the Rampier, commanding the Horſe thas 
went out to Forage, to be preſently taken in by the 
Decumane Port. | 


The Firſ® OBSERVATION. 


ATI rhar of Cato be true, "That an Errour pum 

- In fight is nor capable of amendment : Yer deli#a emen- 
out of that which happeneth amiſs, may always 99 n= 
be ſomewhat gathered to repair the diſadvantage, Veger. lib I 
and to diſpoſe a Parry to better carriage for rhe cap. 14+ 
future. Accordingly we may note C4ſar's notable 

temper and demeanour, after ſo great a loſs ; re- 

calling the Courage of his Soldiers, and ſertling 

their minds in a courſe of good reſolution, with 

as many valuable Reaſons as humane Wiſdom 

was able ro afford him : Withour which, all their 

other advantages, either of Valour or experience 

and uſe of Arms, or their afſuredneſs after ſo ma- 

ny Victories , or what other thing ſoever thar 

made them excell all other Armies, had been ut- 

terly buried in this overthrow. For his better 
furtherance wherein, he thought ir fit to uſe the. 

help of Time, before he brought them to the 

like trial. For that which is ſaid of Grief, If 

Reaſon will not give an end unto it, Time will, | ET 
is to be underſtood of any other paſſion of the 4, qui coſts 
Mind ; which cannot poffibly be ſo great, bur # feceri, 


Time will conſume ir. Fempore inve- 
mt, Yen. 


Epiſt, 64, 
The Second O BSERV ATION. on 


| Es ſecond thing which cometh to be handled, 
is the manner of Caſar's Retreat ; being as 
exquiſite a pattern in this kind, as is extant in 
any Story: And is the rather to be conſidered, 
foraſmuch as it is one of the principal points of 
Military Art, and worthieſt the en of a 


eneral, 


1-1; 


Lib, 2. 


Livy 31. 


Livy 27. 


Il. 


General, to be able, upon all occaſions, ro make 
a ſafe and ſure retrear. For thoſe rthar can do 
nothing elſe, can eaſily put themſelves into a War : 
But ro return them home again in fafery, is that 
which concerneth the honour of a Leader. 

Many are the cauſes thar may move a Com- 
mander to diſlodge himſelf, and to leave his Ad- 
verſary for a time : Burt the means to do ir fafe- 
ly depend ſpecially upon theſe rwo points. The 
one is, To advance himſelf onward at firſt, as far 
as poſſibly he can, ro the end he may ger the ſtarr, 
belbs the Enemy be ready to follow him : And 
is taught by Xenophon ; who, after the dearh of 
Cyrus, in the Battel againſt King Artaxerxes, 
brought back a thouſand Men into Greece, from 
an Army of two hundred thouſand Horſe, thar 
preſſed hard upon them, for five hundred Leagues 
rogether, Which retrear is exactly ſtoried by the 
{aid Author, in ſeven Books, containing all the 
difficulries concerning this point : Amongſt which, 
we find this paſlage. | 

Ir much imported us, faith he, to go as far ar 
firſt as poſſibly we could ; to the end we mighr 
have ſome advantage of ſpace before the Enemy, 
that preſſed ſo near behind. For, if we once got 
before, and could our-ftrip them for a days jour- 
ney or two, it was not poſſible for them to over- 
take us; foraſmuch as they durſt nor follow us 
with a ſmall Troop, and with great Forces they 
could never reach us: Beſides the ſcarcity and 
want of Victual they fell into by following us, 
thar conſumed all before them. 

Thus far goeth Xenophon. And according to 
this Rule, Cz/ar ordered his retreat : For he 
oor the ftart of Pompey fo far the firſt day, by thar 


_ eighr miles he gained in the Afrernoon, as it fol- 


lowerh in rhe nexr Chaprer, that he was never 
able ro overtake him. | 

The ſecond thing for the aſſuring of a retrear is, 
So to provide againſt the incumbrances of an 
Enemy, that he may not find it eafie to atrack him 
that would be gone. Of all retreats which may 
any way be taken from example of Beaſts, thar 
of the Wolf is moſt commended : Who never flies, 
bur with his Head rurned back upon his Adverſa- 
ries ; and ſhews ſuch Teeth, as are nor to be truſted. 

After the Wolfs manner marched Ceſar : For 
howſoever the body of his Army retreared one 
way, yet they turned ſo terrible a countenance 
rowards the Enemy, as was not to be endured. 
And upon theſe rwo hinges, is turned the carriage 
of a_ skilful retrear. 

Howbeir, for the better furtherance hereof, it 
ſhall nor be impertinent to add hereunto ſome in- 
ventions, practiſed by grear Commanders, which 
may ſerve to amuſe an Enemy, while a General 
doth prepare himſelf to obſerve the former points. 

King Philip of Macedon, defirous to leave the 
Roman Army, ſent a Herauld to the Conſul, to 
demand a ceffation of Arms, while he buried his 
dead, which he purpoſed to perform rhe next day, 
with ſome care and folemniry. Which being ob- 
tained, he diſlodged himſelf ſecretly that Night, 
and was got far on his way before the Romans 
perceived 1t. 

annibal, to clear his Army from thar of the 
Romans, which was Commanded by the Conſul 
Nero, about Midnight made many Fires, in thar 
part which ſtood next the Roman Camp, and lea- 
ving certain Pavillions and Lodgings, with ſome 
few Numidians, to ſhew themſelves upon the 
Rampier, he departed ſecretly rowards Puteols. 
As ſoon as it was Day, the Romans (according to 
their cuſtom) approaching the Counterſcarp, the 
Numidians ſhewed themſelves ; and then ſuddenly 
made after their Fellows, as faſt as their Horlſes 


” ditions. If he, went over into Italy, having joyned 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


could carry them. The Conlul, finding a grear 
filence in the Camp, fent rwo Ligtit-horſemen to 
diſcover the matter : Who returning, told him of 
the Enemies departure. 


In like manner, Varus (as is formerly related) Lit. 2. debel- 
lefr a Trumpeter in the Camp near Utica, with # Civil, 


certain Tents; and about Midnight, carried his 
Army ſecretly into the Town. 


| Mitiridates, willing to leave Pompey, that cut gu. lib, x2 
him off ſhorr, the better to cover his departure, cap. r. 


made thew of making greater proviſion of Forage 
than he was accuſtomed, appointed Conferences 
the next day, made great ſtore of Fires in his 
Camp ; and then in the Night eſcaped away. 

The Perſians, in the Voyage which Solyman 
the Turk made againſt them, in the Year One 
thouſand five hundred fifty four, being driven to 
a place where rhe Oztomans thought ro have had 
a hand upon them, gathered every Man a Faggort ; 
and making a great heap thereof, ſer them all on 
fire, in the paſſage of the Turks Army : Which 
burned fo furiouſly, as the Perſian eſcaped before 
the Enemy could paſs by the Fire. 


w—— 


Ms 


CHAP. XXVL 


Ceſar goeth on in his Retreat: Pompey ccaſerh 
to follow him. 


N like manner, Pompey havins that day Caxfas] 
[ marched a full journey, betook, himſelf to hx _ 


former Lodging at Aſparagus. And, for that 

the Soldiers were not troubled with fortifying 
their Camp, by reaſon all the Works were whole 
and mtire, many of them went out far off to pet 
WW/ood, and to ſeek, Forage : Others, riſing haſtily, 
had left a great part of their luggage behind them ; 
and induced by the nearneſs of the laſt Nights 
Lodging, left their Arms, and went back to fetch 
thoſe things that were behind. Inſomuch as Czſar, 
ſeeing them thus ſcattered (as before he had con- 
ceived how it would fall out) about high Noon gave 
warning to depart, and ſo led out hy Army ; and 
doubling that day's journey, he went from that place 
about eight mile : Which Pompey could not do, by 
reaſon of the abſence of his Soldiers. 

The next day, Czar having in like manner ſent 
his Carriages before, in the beginning of the Night, 
ſet forward himſelf about the fourth Watch ; that 
if there were any ſudden neceſſity of fighting, he 
might (at all occaſions) be ready with the whole 
Army. The like he did the days following. By 
which it happened, that in hu paſſage over preat 
Rzvers, and by difficult and cumberſome Ways, he 
received no detriment or loſs at all, For Pom 
being ſtayed the firſt day, and afterwards ſtriving 
in vain, making great journeys, and yet not over=- 
taking us, the fourth day gave over following, and 
betook himſelf to another reſolution. 

Czſar, as well for the accommodatins of hs 
wounded Men, as aljo for paying the Army, re- 
aſſuring hs Allies and Confederates, and leaving 
Garriſons in the Towns, was neceſſarily to go to 
Apollonia : But he gave no longer time for the 
diſpatch of theſe things, than could be ſpared by 
him that made haſte. For fearing leſt Domitius 
ſhould be ingaged by Pompey's arrival, he deſired 
to make towards him with all poſſible celerity : Hts 
whole purpoſe and reſolution inſiſting upon theſe 
Reaſons ; That if Pompey did follow after him, 
he ſhould by that means draw him from the 
Sea-ſide, and from ſuch proviſions of War as he 
had ſtored up at Dyrrachium ; and ſo ſhould com= 
pell him to undertake the War upon equal Con- 


hy 
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Obſervations upon Cnsan's 


his Army with Domitius, he would go to ſuccour 
Italy by the way of Illyricum. But if he ſhould 
go about to beſiege Apollonia, or Oricum, and ſo 
exclude him from all the Sea-coaſt, he would then 
befiege Scipio, and force Pompey to relieve him. 

And therefore having writ and ſent to Cn. Do- 
mitius, what he would have done (leaving four Co- 
horts to keep Apollonia, one at Liſſus, and three 
at Oricum, and diſpoſing ſuch as were weak, through 
their wounds in Epirus and Acarnania) he ſet 
forward. 


OBSERVATION. 


Dp = Juſto itinere ejus diei, having marched 
a full days March, or gone a juſt days Jour- 
ney, faith the Story. Which giverh occaſion ro 
inquire, how far this juſt da' © Fahey extended. 
Lipſius ſaith, it was twenty four Miles, alledging 
that of Vegetius; Militari gradu (ſaith he) vi- 


Lib, 1,cap.1. ginti millia paſſuum horis quinque duntaxat aſtivis 


conficienda : pleno autem gradu qui citatior eſt, 
totidem horis viginti- quatuor ; A Soldiers March 
did uſually reach rwenty Miles in five Summer 
hours, and if rhey marched with ſpeed, twenty 
four Miles in the ſame time : underſtanding juſtum 
zter, a juſt Journey, to be ſo much as was mea= 
fured militari gradu, by a Soldiers March. Bur 
he thar knows the marching of an Army, ſhall 


_ eafily perceive the impoſſibility of marching or- 


Czfar. 


dinarily rwenty four Miles a day. Beſides, this 
place doth plainly confute it: For, firſt, he ſaith 
thar he Sy a juſt days Journey ; and then a- 
gain, riſing about Noon, doubled that days Jour- 
ney, and went eight Miles. Which ſhews, thar 
their Fuſtum 7ter was about eighr Miles : And ſo 
ſureth che flow conveyance of an Army, with 
more probability than thar of Lipſivs. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Pompey haſteth to Scipio, Domitins heareth of the 
overthrow. 


Pi alſo conjeAuring at Czſar's purpoſe, 


thought it requiſite for him to haſten to 

Scipio, that he might ſuccour him, if Czar 

ſhould chance to march that way : But if 
zt ſo fell out, that he would not depart from the 
Sea-ſhore and Corcyra, as expetting the Legions 
and Cavalry to come out of Italy, he would then 
attack Domitius. For theſe cauſes both of them 
made haſte, as well to aſſiſt their Parties, as to ſurprize 
their Enemies, if occaſion were offered. But Czfar 
had turned out of the way, to go to Apollonia ; 
whereas Pompey had a ready way into Macedonia 
by Candavia. To which there happened another 
znconvenience : That Domitius, who for many days 
Fogether had lodged hard by Scipio's Camp, was now 
departed from thence, to make proviſion of Corn, 
znto Heraclea Sentica, which is ſubje& to Canda- 
Via ; as though Fortune would have thruſt him up- 


on Pompey. This Czſar was at that time ignorant { 


of. Moreover, Pompey had writ to all the States 
and Provinces , of the overthrow at Dyrrachium, 
in far greater terms than the thing it ſelf was : 
And had noiſed it abroad, that Cziar was beaten, 
had loſt all his Forces, and fled away. 

Which reports made the Ways very hard and 
dangerous to our Men, and drew many States from 
Czlar's Party : Whereby it happened, that many 
Meſſengers being ſent, both from Calar to Do- 
mitius, and from Domitius to Cxſar, were forced 
to turn back, again, and could not paſs. How- 
beit, ſome of the followers of Roſcillus and Xgus 


(who, as i before ſhewed, had fled unto Pompey) 
meeting on the way with Domitius's Scouts (whe- 
ther it were out of their old acquaintance, having 
lived together in the Wars of Gallia, or others 
wiſe out of vain=glory) related all what had hap- 
pened ; not omitting Czſar's departure, or Pompey's 
coming. Whereof Domitius being informed and being 
but ſcarce four hours before him, did (by the help of 
the Enemy) avoid a moſt eminent danger, and met 
with Czſar at Xginium , which is a Town ſituate 
upon the frontiers of Theſlalia. 


OBSERVATION. 


JY is an opening and dilating motion, and 
oftentimes openerh the body ſo wide, as it let- 
teth our the Soul, which returneth nor again. 
And in like manner, the cauſes of all ſuch ex- 
ultations do, for the moſt part, ſpread rhemſelves 
further rhan is requiſite. 
Pompey having Vidtory in hope, rather than jymanarym 
in hand, boaſted as though all were his: Not «&imwn fe. 
conſidering , that the happineſs or diſaſter of wer Hong 
humane actions, doth not depend upon the pat- : ,gularius 
ticulars riſing in the courſe thereof, which are rerw”n pari 
5» . . cults, que 
variable and divers, bur according as the event peersh . 
ſhall cenſure it. Whereupon the Ruſſes have A yajis, ſed 
ſaying in ſuch caſes, Thar he that laughs after- events judis 


ward, laughs then too : as Caſar did. Dioryſ. Hal 


©. MD. 9» 


he ————— 


GC HA-EF. : AXYAL 
Celar Sackerh Gomphi in Theſſalia. 


Efar having joyned both Armies together, C#n 
came to Gomphi, which is the firſt Town 
of Theſlalia by the way leading out of 
Epirus. Theſe People, a few days before, 
had of their own accord ſent Embaſſadors to Czſar, 
offering all their Means and Abilities to be diſpoſed 
at hy pleaſure ; requiring alſo a Garriſon of Sol 
diers from him. But now they had heard of the 
overthrow at Dyrrachium ; which was made ſo great, 
and ſo prevailed with them, that Androſthenes, 
Pretor of Theflalia (chuſing rather to be a par- 
taker of Pompey's Victory, than a Companion 
with Czxſar in adverſity) had drawn all the mul- 
titude of Servants and Children out of the Coun- 
try into the Town; and ſhutting up the Gates, 
diſpatched Meſſengers to Scipio and Pompey, for 
ſuccour to be ſent unto him, in that he was no: 
able to hold out a long Siege. Scipio nnderſtan- 
ding of the departure of the Armies from Dyr- 
rachium, had brought the Legions to Larifla : 
And Pompey did not as yet approach near unto 
Theflalia. 
Czſar having fortified his Camp, commanded 
Mantelets, Ladders, and Hurdles to be made ready 
for a ſurprize. Which being fitted and prepared, 
he exhorted the Soldiers, and ſhewed them what 
need there was (for the relieving of their wants, 
and ſupplying of all neceſſaries) to poſſeſs them- 
elves of a rich and populous Town ; as alſo by 
their Example, to terrifie the other Cities : And 
what they did, to do ſpeedily, before it could be 
ſuccoured. Whereupon, by the ſingular induſtry of 
the Soldiers, the ſame day he came thither, gi- | 
ving the Aſſault after the ninth hour (notwith= Afeer three 
Standing the exceeding height of the Walls) he ne 
took the Town before Sun«ſetting, and gave it to pong 
the Soldiers to be rifled: And preſently removing 
from thence, came to Metropolis, in ſuch ſort, as 


he outwent as well Meſſengers, as News of taking 
the Town. 


one Eb. name 


The 


Cx 


Lib. III. 


The Metropolitans, induced with the ſame re- 
ſpeRs, at firſt ſhut up their Gates, and filled their 
IValls with Armed Men: But afterwards, under- 
ſtanding by the Captives ( whom Czſar cauſed to 
be brought forth ) what had happened to them of 
Gomphi, they preſently opened their Gates ; and 
by that means were all preſerved in ſafety. Which 
happineſs of theirs being compared with the deſola- 
tron of Gomphi , there was no one State of all 
Theffalia ( excepting them of Lariſſa, which were 
hept in with great Forces by Scipio) but yielded 
Obedience to Cxſar, and did what he commanded. 
Czar having now pot a place plentcous of Corn, 
which was now almoſt ripe, he reſolved to attend 
Pompey's coming, and there to proſecute the reſidue of 
that War. 


OBSERVATION. 


CE 4 Toy ſaith, Thar the Siege of that Place which 
= ng we would quickly rake, muſt be proſecuted 


cito capere ve- and urged hard. Which Rule Ceſar obſerved : 
u,C urgends For he followed it fo hard , that he took the 
Epenri2. Town Fortified with excceding high Walls, in 
four hours ſpace, or thereabouts, after he began 
ro Aſſault it. Which'Plutarch ſaith, was {o plen- 
tifully ſtored of all neceſſary Proviſion, that rhe 
Soldiers found there a refreſhment of all the Mi- 
ſeries and Wants they ſuffered ar Dyrrachium : 
Infomuch as they ſeemed to be new made, both 
in Body and Courage , by reaſon of the Wine, 
Victuals and Riches of that Place ; which were 
all given unto them, according to that of Xeno- 
Lib. 6.de phon, Lex inter omnes homines perpetua eft, quando 
bfit. Cyri. belligerantium urbs capta fuerit, cuntta corum efſe 
qui eam ceperint, £5 corpora eorum qui in urbe ſunt 
Bll lex ac- 9 bona ; It is a general Law amongſt all Men, 
=" J*- thar when an Enemies Town is forcibly raken, 
Picny' Ba- All thar is found in it, as- well Bodies as Goods, 
licrr:. in ex- 1$ at their diſpoſal who have taken it. 
per. Iegite  Appian ſaith, The Germans were ſo Drunk, 
thar they made all Men laugh at them : And 
thar if Pompey had ſurprized them in theſe Diſ- 
orders, they might have paid dear for their En- 
tertainment. He addeth moreover ( ro ſhew the 
ſtiffneſs of the Inhabitants againſt Ceſar ) thar 
there were found in a Surgeons-Hall ; rwenty 
rwo principal Perſonages , ſtiff dead upon the 
Ground , without appearance of any Wound, 
having their Goblets by them : And he that gave 
the Poyſon, fitring upright in a Chair, as dead as 
Pb. 136.8. the reſt. And as Prilip, having taken Acrol:ſſe, 
in the Country of the I&#ir:ians, drew all the reſt 
to his Obedience, through the fear they con- 
ceived of their uſage : So the conſideration of the 
Calamiry which befel Gomphz, and rhe good In- 
treaty which the Metropolitans found by yielding 
unto Ceſar, brought all the other Cities under 
his Command. 


C22 ed 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Pompzy cometh into Thefſalia : His Army con- 
ceiverth aſſured hope of Victory. 


Car Ompey, a few days after, came into Theſ- 

| 7 falia ; and there calling all the Army toge- 

ther , firſt gave great thanks to his own 

Men ; and then exhorted Scipio's Soldters, 

zhat the Vittory being already obtained, they would, 

be Partakers of the Booty and of the Rewards: And 

taking all the Legions into one Camp, he made 

Scipio partaker both of hs Honour and Authority, 

commanding the Trumpets to attend by pleaſure for 

matter of direftion, and that he ſhould uſe a Pra= 
t8rial Pavilion, 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


Pompey having ſtrengthened himſelf with an 
addition of another great Army, every Man was 
confirmed in hu former Opinion, and their hope of 
Vittory was increaſed : So that the longer they de- 
layed the matter, the more they ſeemed to prolong 
their return into Italy. And albeit Pompey pro- 
ceeded ſlowly and deliberately in the buſineſs, yet it 
was but a days work. But ſome there were that ſaid, 
he was well pleaſed with Authority and Command,and 
to uſe Men both of conſular Dignity, and of the Pra 
torian Order, as hs Vaſſals and Servants. 

And now they began to diſpute openly, concerning 
Rewards and Dignaties of Prieſthood ; and pointed 
out thoſe which from Tear to Vear were to be choſen 
Conſuls. Others begged the Houſes and Goods of 
ſuch as were with Czſar. Beſides a great Contro- 
verſie that further grew between them in open Coun=- 
cil, whether L. Hirrus were not to be regarded at 
the next Ele&ion of Prators, being abſent, and em= 
ployed by Pompey againſt the Parthians. And as 
hi Friends urged Pompey with bs Promiſe given 
at his departure, requiring he might not now be de= 
cerved through hs Greatneſs and Authority ; the reſt, 
running a courſe of as great Danger and Labour, 
ſaw no reaſon ( by way of contradi&ion ) why one 
Man ſhould be reſpeRed before all others. And now 
Domitius, Scipio, and Spinther Lentulus began to 
grow to high Words in their daily Meetings, con- 
cerning Cxlar's Prieſthood : Lentulus alleaging, by 
way of Oſtentation, the Honour that was due to his 
Age and Authority ; Domitius vauntins of the 
credit and favour he had at Rome ; and Scipio, 
truſting to Pompey's Alliance. Moreover, Artius 
Rufus accuſed L. Afranius to Pompey, for Betray- 
mmg the Army in Spain. L. Domutius gave out in 
Council, That after the War was ended, all ſuch as 
were of the Rank of Senators, ſhould be Honoured 
with a tripple Commiſſion : And that thoſe which 
were perſonally in the War, ſhould be of the Com- 
miſſion to judge the reſt ; as well ſuch as were at 
Rome, as thoſe that did no ſervice in ths War. 
The firſt Commiſſion ſhould be, to clear ſuch as had 
well-deſerved, from all danger. The ſecond, Penal : 
And the third Capital. And to conclude, every 
Man laboured, either to have a Reward, or to be 
avenged of his Enemy. Neither did they think ſo 
much» of the means how to Overcome, as how to uſe 
the Viftory. 


The Fir OBSERVATION. 


257 


He Tale which the Emperour Frederick res ,,;.,. 


lared to the Commiſſioners of Lewt:s 
King of France (concerning the parting berween 
them of rhe Territories,of Charles Duke of Bur- 
gundy ) Not to ſell the Skin before rhey had kil- 
led the Bear ; might well have fitred theſe of 
Pompey's Party, that contended for Offices before 
they fell, and diſpoſed of the Skins &'re they had 
took the Bears: Not ſparing, out of their Im- 
patiency, te tax Pompey of ſpinning our the War, 
tor the {weetneſs he found in Authority and Com» 
mand ; as Agamemnon did at Troy, Inſomuch as 
Plutarch reporceth, That one Favonius, imitating 
Cato's Severity and freeneſs of Speech, went | 
about throughour all the Camp, demanding, 
Whether it were nor great pity, that the ambi- 
tious Humour of one Man, ſhould keep them 
thar Year from eating the Figgs and delicate 
Fruit of Tuſculum 2 And all Men generally ſtood 
{o affected, as Pompey could not withſtand their 
enforcements. For, as Florus faith, Milites otium, 
focii moram, principes ambitum Ducts increpabant, 
The Soldiers blamed the Sloth, the Confederates 
found fault with the delay, and rhe chief Com- 
manders with the ambirion of rheir General. 
Oo Only 


PT” Oe em a nee ea 
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In crat. pro 
Plance, 


fatis me { 
non fort una. 


Obſervations upon CnsaR's 


Only Cato thought it not fit ro hazard themſelves 
upon a deſperate' Man, that had neither hope or 
help, bur in Fortune. Burt, as in moſt things be- 
ſides, ſo in this he ſtood alone, and could not 
prevail againſt a Mulrtirude. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


PExcere ſibi ternas tabellas dari, ad indicandum 
iis, qui erant ordinis Senatorii, They agreed, 
That all ſach as were of the Rank of Senators, 
ſhould be honoured with a tripple Commiſtion, 
faith the Story. Tabellas, I have tranſlatea Com- 
miſſions, as beſt ſuiring our Engliſþ Phraſe : But 
the meaning was as followeth. 

It appeareth by Hiſtory, that the Roman Peo- 
ple, as well in election of Magiſtrates, as in 
cauſes Criminal, did give their Voices openly 
and aloud, for fix hundred Years together ; until 
one Gabinius, a Tribune of the People, percei- 
ving that the Commons, for fear of the grear 
Ones, durſt not diſpoſe of rheir Voices freely, 
and as they would, publiſhed an Edict, thar the 
People ſhould give their Voices by Ballating. 
Which Law Tully commendeth ; Grata eſt tabella 
que frontes operit, hominum mentes tegit, datque 
eam libertatem quod velint faciant ; It is an ac- 
ceptable Law, which hides the Faces and Mean- 
ings of Men, and gives all liberty ro do what 
they pleaſe. And in another place, he calleth ir 
Principium juſtiſſime libertatis, the foundation of 
moſt juſt liberty. Upon an election of Magi- 
ſtrates, the Balls were given according to the 
number of the Comperitors ; that every Man 
might chooſe as he pleaſed. 

In Criminal Caules, evety Man had three : 
one marked with A. fignifying Abſolution, and 
another with C. for Condemnation, and another 
with N. L. for Non /#quet, which they called 
Ampliatio, deſirous ro be further informed, which 
our Grand Juries do expreſs by an Ignoramus. 
And in this manner would Domitzus have had his 
Fellow Senators either quitted or condemned. 
The Balls which were given upon the making of 
a Law, were two: One marked with V. R. 
which ſignified Ur; rogas, that it mighr go on : 
And the other with A. ſignifying Antiquo, reject- 
ing it. For, as Feſtus noteth, Antiquare eft 1n 
modum priſtinum reducere , to Antiquate, is to 
make the thing, be as it was before. 

And in this manner they would have proceeded 


virus fetici- againſt Ceſar's Parrizans, being altogerher mi- 


, taken in the aſſurance of their Happineſs ; the 
continuance whereot depended upon Vertue, and 


Dio. Halicarn- 
Ib: 2. not upon Fortune. | 
CHAP: XXX. 
C.cſar finding the Enemy to offer Battel in an 
indifferent Place, prepareth ro undertake him. 
Czar, Rovifion of Corn being made, and the Sol- 


diers well reſclved ( to which end he had 

interpoſed a ſufficient ſpace of time, after 

the Battel at Dyrrachium ) Cafar thought 
it time now to try what purpoſe or will Pompey had 
to Fight. And therefore, drawing the Army out of 
the Camp, he* embattelled his Troops, firſt upon the 
place, and ſomewhat removed from Pompey's Camp : 
But every day following, he went farther off hy own 
Trenches, and brought bs Army under the Hills 
whereon the Enemy lay Encamped. Thy made hu 
Army daily the more bold and aſſured. He kept con- 
tinually his former courſe with hi Horſemen ; who 
becauſe they were leſs in number by many degrees 


than thoſe of Pompey's Party, he commanded cer- 
tain luſty Young Men, choſen out of them that ſtood 
before the Enfeons, for their nimble and ſwift run- 
ning to Fight amongFt the Horſemen ; who, by rea- 
ſon of their daily praftice, had learned the uſe of 
that kind of Fight, So that one Thouſand of our 
Cavalry, in open and champaign Places, would, when 
need were, undergo the charge of ſeven Thouſand of 
theirs, and were not much terrified with the multi- 
tude of them. For at that time they made a fortu- 
nate Encounter, and flew one of the two Savoiens, 
that had formerly fled to Pompey , with divers 
others. 

Pompey having hs Camp upon a Hill, Embat- 
telled his Army at the lower foot thereof, to ſee if 
he could get Cxſar to thruſt himſelf into an unequal 
and diſadvantageous place. Calar thinking that 
Pompey would by no means be drawn to Battel, 
thought it the fitteſt courſe for him to ſhift hs 
Camp, and to be always in moving : Hoping by often 
removes from place to place , he ſhould be better 
accommodated for Proviſion of Corn ; and withal, 
might upon a March find ſome occaſion to Fight ; 
beſides, he ſhould weary Pompey's Army, not ac- 
cuſtomed to Travel, with daily and continual Four- 
neys. And thereupon he gave the ſign of diſ- 
lodging. | 

But as the Tents were taken down, it was a little 
before obſerved, that Pompey's Army was advanced 
ſomewhat further from their Trenches, than ordina- 
rily they were accuſtomed ; ſo that it ſeemed they 
might Fight in an equal and indifferent place. 
Wherewpen Czſar, when hi Treops were already in 
the Gates ſetting out, Tt behoveth us ( ſazth he ) 
to pur off our removing for the preſent, and bethink 
our ſelyes of Fighting, as we have always deſired ; 
for we ſhall nor eaſily hereafter find rhe like occa- 
ſion: And preſently drew out his Forces. Pompey 
alſo, as it was afterwards known, was reſolved (at the 
inſtance of all that were abeut him) to give Battel ; 
for he had given out in Council ſome few days be= 
fore, that he would Overthrow Cxlar's Army, before 
the Troops came to joyn Battel. 

And as many that ſtood by wondered at it ; 1 
know, ſaith he, that I promiſe almoſt an incredi- 
ble matrer : Burt take the ground whereupon I 
ſpeak it, that you may undergo the buſineſs with 
more aſſurance. I have perſwaded the Cayalry, 
and they have promiſed to accompliſh it, thar 
when they come near to joyn, they ſhall Arrack ,, Ro 
Ceſar's right Wing on the open fide ; and fo the ,u, a5 | 
Army being circumvented behind, ſhall be amuſed /-pientia vi- | 
and routed, before our Men can caſt a Weapon **/» ſe 
at them : Whereby we ſhall end the War with- cps; 2 | 
out danger of the Legions, or almoſt withour lib.1. Strazg, | 
any Wound received. Which is not difficult or 
hard to do, for us that are fo ſtrong in Horſe. 
And withal, he pave Order that they ſhould be ready 
againſt the next day, foraſmuch as the occaſion was 
offered ( according as they had often intended) not 
to deceive the Opinion which other Men had of their 
Proweſs and Valour. 

Labienus ſeconding this Speech, as contemning 
Czſar's Forces, extolled Pompey's Reſolution to the 
Skzes. Do nor think, Pompey, ſaith he, that rhis 
is the Army wherewith he Conquered Gall;a, or 
Germania : I was preſent my ſelf ar all thoſe Bat- 
rels, and do nor ſpeak raſhly what I am ignorant 
of. There is a very ſmall piece of that Army re- 
maining : A great part of them are dead, as it 
cannot otherwiſe be, in ſo many Batrels. The 
Peſtilence (rhe laſt Autumn) in Italy conſumed 
many of them ; many are gone home, and many 
are left in the Continent. Have ye nor heard, 
Thar the Cohorts which are now at Brunduſium, 
are made and raiſed of ſuch as remained behind 
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Lib. UI. 


there to recover their Healths ? - Theſe Forces 
that ye ſee were the laſt Year gathered of the 
Muſters made in the hither Ga/lia; and moſt of 
them of the Colonies beyond the Po : And yer 
all rhe flower and ſtrength of them was taken 
away in the laſt rwo Overthrows at Dyrrachium. 

When he had ſpoken theſe things, he took, a ſo- 
lemn Oath, not to return into the Camp but with 
VifRory, exhorting the reſt to do the like; Pompey 
commending him, took, the ſame Oath : Neither was 
there any Man that refuſed t. 

Theſe things being thus carried in the Council, 
they roſe up and departed, with great hope and joy 
of all Men ; as having already conceived Viftory in 
their Minds : And the rather, becauſe they thought 
that nothing could be ſpoken vainly by ſo skilful a 
Commander, in ſo weiohty and important a Cauſe. 


OBSERVATIO N. 


Swag. the faſhion of the Cavalry, in 
' which eirher Parry repoſed {o much Conti- 
dence, we are to note, that the Romans had rwo 
ſorts of Horſemen ; the one compleatly Armed 
(according ro their manner) and Incorporated in 
the body of their Legions, whoſe entertainment 
was thrice as much as the Footmen. Aque im- 
potens poſtulatum fuit (ſaith Livy) ut de ſtipendio 
equitum ( merebant autem triplex ea tempeſtate ) 
era demerentur ; It ſeemed as unreaſonable a 
Motion, that the Horſemens Pay, which ar rhar 
time was tripple, ſhould be lefſened. And the 
other were as Light-Horſemen, which rhey called 
Alarit. 

The firſt ſort were thus Armed, as Foſephus 
witnefſeth ; They wore a Sword on their righr 
ſide, ſomewhat longer than thar of the Footmen, 
and carried a long Staff or Spear in their hand, 
a Target art their Horſe fide, and three or more 
Darts in a Quiver, with broad Heads, and not 
much leſs than their Staves ; having ſuch Head- 
Pieces and Corſelets as the Footmen had. 

The Light-armed Men had either light Darts, 
or Bow and Arrows. And doubtleſs, their chiefeſt 
Service was with their caſting Weapons. And 


accordingly Tully puerh his Son in mind of the 
Praiſe he had got in Pompey's Army ( where he 


Commanded a Wing of Horſe) Equitando, ja- 
culando, omni militari labore tolerando, in Riding, 
caſting Darts, and undergoing all Military 
Dury. 

And as their Service conſiſted in breaking their 
Staves upon an Enemy, and in caſting their Darts: 
So we exerciſe the practice of the former, in our 
Triumphs ar Tilt ; and the Spanzards the latter, in 
their Focuo di cane. | 

Our modern Horſemen are either Lanciers, 
Perronelliers, or Piſtoliers. The Perronelliers do 
diſcharge ar diſtance, making their Lefr-hand, 
that holds the Bridle, their Reſt : Which is un- 
certain, and to no great effect. 

The Piſtolier, that will do ſomewhar to pur- 
poſe, doth come up cloſe to the other, and dif- 
charge his Piſtol in his Enemies Neck, or under 
the Corſeler, about the Flank or ſear of a Man ; 
and commonly mifſerh nor. 

I have ſeen a Device to uſe a Musket on 
Horſeback, which, if it prove as ſerviceable 


as is by ſome conceived , will be of great ad- 
'Vantage. 


Lib. 7. 


Lib. Jo Excid, 


2 Offic 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


IP 
CHAP. XXXL 


The manner of Embatrelling their Armies. 


$ Cxſar approached near unto Pompey's Ceſar, 
Camp, he obſerved his Army to be Em- 


battelled in this manner : There were im 

the left Wing two Legions, which, in the 
beginning of theſe Wars, were, by Order and De- 
cree of the Senate, taken from Cxſar ; whereof 
one was called the firſt, and the other the third : 
And with them ſtood Pompey. Scipio had the 
middle Squadron, with the Legions he brought out 
of Syria. | 

The Legion of Cilicia, joyned with the Spaniſh 
Cohorts, which Afranius brought with him, made 
the right Wing. Theſe Pompey held to be very 
ſtrong. The reſt of the Troops were interlaced be- 
tween the middle Squadron and the Wings. All 
made One Hundred and Ten Cohorts, which amounted 
to Fifty Five Thouſand Men : Beſides Two Thouſand 
old Soldiers and Men of Note, whom he had called 
out to that War, and diſperſed them over all the 
Army. The reſt of the Cohorts, which were ſeven, 
he had left in the Camp, or diſpoſed about the Forts 
near adjoyning. The right Wing was flanked with 
a River, that had high and cumberſome Banks : 
And thereupon he put all his Cavalry, together with 
the Archers and Slingers, in the left Wing. 

Czar, obſerving his former Cuſtom, placed the 
Tenth Legion in the right Wing, and the Ninth in 
the Left ; albeit they were very much weakened in 
the Fights at Dyrrachium : But to this he ſo joyned 
the Eighth, that he ſeemed almoſt to make One of _ 
Two, and commanded them to ſuceour each other. 
He had in all about Eighty Cohorts, which made 
Twenty Two Thouſand Men : Two Cohorts he left to 
keep the Camp. He gave the left Wing to Anto- 
nius, the right to Pub. Sylla, and the middle Squa= 
dron to Cn. Domitius, and put himſelf oppoſite to 
Pompey. And withal, having well obſerved theſe 
things (according as T have formerly declared) fearing 
leaſt the right Wing ſhould be incloſed about with 
the multitude of the Cavalry, he ſpeedily drew fix 
Cohorts out of the third Battel, and of them he made 
a fourth, to Encounter the Horſemen, and ſhewed 
them what he would have done ; admoniſhing withal, 
that the Viftory of that day conſiſted in the Valour 
of thoſe Cohorts : commanding the third Battel, and 
likewiſe the whole Army, not to joyn Battel without 
Order from him; which when he thought fit, he 
would give them notice of by an Enſign. 

And going about to encourage them to Fight, ac- 
cording to the uſe of War, he put them in mind of 
hx Favours, and hy carriage towards them from In manibus 
time to time ; and eſpecially, that they themſelves Veſtris quan- 
were Witneſſes, with what labour and means he had mu Toes 
ſought for Peace, as well by Treaty with Vatinius, Lacan, lib, 7, 
as alſo by employing A. Clodius to Scipio : And 
likewiſe how he had endeavoured at Oricum with 
Libo, that Embaſſadors might be ſent to treat of 
theſe things. Neither was he willing at any time to 
miſpend the Soldiers Blood, or to deprive the Come 
monwealth of either of thoſe Armies. 

Thy Speech being delivered, the Soldiers both re- 
quiring and longing with an ardent deſire to Fight, 


he commanded the ſign of Battel to be given by a 
Trumpet. 


OBSERVATION. 


(Onceming the order uſed in diſpoſing theſe 
Armies, for the tryal of this Cauſe ir appear- 
eth by the Story, that Pompey ſer rwo Legions in 
his left Wing, which are here named the firſt 

Oo2- and 


Obſervations upon CnSAR's 


and the third. Howbeir Lucan faith, that thoſe 
Legions were the firſt and the fourth. 


woonnnns Cornus tibi cura ſmiſtri, 
Lentule, cum prima, que tum fuit optima bello, 
Et quarta legione datur. — 


-— The lefr Wings care, 
Which the firſt Legion, ( beſt in all that War ) 


Touching Ceſar's Speech to the Soldiers, it 
ſeemed like that of Themiſtocles at the Bartel of 
Salamina : Where Xerxes made a long Oration to 
encourage the Perſians, and loſt the day ; Themi- 
ſtocles ſpake bur a few words to the Greeks, and 
oor the Victory. Howlſoever, one thing is not 
ro be omitted, that Plutarch, and ſuch others as 
have dipped their Pens either in the Swear or in 
the Blood of this Barrel, do all agree, that Czſ/ar 
had nor above 'Twenty Two Thouſand Men. 


And fourth made up, O Lentulus, was thine. 


The middle Squadron was led by Scipio, with 
the Legions he brought our of Syria, which were 
alſo rwo ; Exſpetabat cum Scipione ex Syria legi- 
ones duas, he expected Scipio out of Syria with 
rwo Legions, as it is in the ſecond Chapter of this 
Book. 

In the right Wing was the C:l:ician Legion, 
with the Cohorts that Afranins brought our of 
Spain: Which amounting ro the number of a 
Legion, made that Wing equal to the reſt. And 
ſo of theſe ſix Legions, which were the ſtrength 
and finews of his Army, he faſhioned his Battel 
into a middle Squadron, and rwo Wings. His 
other Forces, being young Soldiers, he diſpoſed 
in the diſtances berween the Wings and that mid- 
dle Squadron. 

Frontinus ſpeaking of this point, ſaith; Legzones 
ſecundum wirtutem, firmiſſimas in medio, & in 
cornu locavit ; ſpacia his interpoſita tyronibus ſup- 
plevit : Hediſpoſed his Legions according to their 
Goodneſs and Worth : The ſtouteſt he placed in 
the middle Squadron and the Wings ; filling up 
the ſpaces berwixt theſe with his young Soldiers. 
His number of Men, by our Text, was Fifty Five 
Thouſand ; but Plutarch maketh them nor above 
Forty Five Thouſand. 

Ceſar had not half ſo many Men, and yet 
made a tripple Battel ; but nor ſo thick or deep 
with Legions : For in the right Wing he pur the 
Tenth Legion, and in the lefr the Ninth and the 
Eighth ; being both weak and far ſpent, by the 

former Overthrows. Of the other Legions he 
maketh no mention : Bur ir ſeemerh they filled 
up the diſtances berween the Wings and the body 
of the Army ; and were as Fleſh ro thoſe Sinews 
and Bones, which, our of the Prerogative of their 
Valour, took 'the place of the Wings, and the 
middle bulk of the Battel. And fearing leſt his 
righr Wing ſhould be circumvented by the mul- 
tirude of their Cavalry, he drew fix Cohorts out 
of his third or laſt Barrel, to make a fourth Bat- 
rel to oppoſe the Cavalry : Which gor him the 
Victory. For howſoever the Text fairh , Sin- 
gulas cohortes detraxit : Yer Plutarch ſaith plainly, 
that thoſe Cohorrs he thus took were fix, and 
amounted to Three Thouſand Men ; which riſeth 
to the number of ſo many Cohorts. And Appian 
agreeing hereunto, faith, that kis fourth Batrel 


Lik2, cap, 3: conſiſted of Three Thouſand Men. Frontinus 


likewiſe affirmeth, he took our fix Cohorts, Ez 
tenuit in ſubſidio , ſed dextro latere converſas in 
obliquum ; and kept them as a reſerve, placing 
them off obliquely trom the right Wing. Where- 
unto thar of Lucan agreeth ; 


=———=— Tenet obliquas poſt ſigna cohortes. 


He plac'd theſe Troops oblique behind the Barrel, 


Which is thus to be underſtood ; thar they turned 
their Faces towards the left Wing of Pompey's 
Army, that they might be the readier to receive 
| the Cavalry coming on to encloſe Czſar's right 
Wing ; as being fure of rhe other fide, which was 
fenced with a River and a Mariſh, 


CHAP. XXXIL 


The Battel beginneth ; and Ceſar Overcometh. 
Here was one Craſtinus in Czſar's Army, Czfar: 
called out to this War, who, the Year bes 
fore had led the firſt Company of the Tenth 
Legion, a Man of ſingular Valour ; who, 
upon the ſign of Battel given, Follow me, ſaith he, 
as many of you as were of my Company ; and 
do that endeavour for your Emperour, which you 
have always been willing ro perform. This is the 
only Batrel remaining unfought : Which being 
ended, he ſhall be reſtored to his Dignity, and we 
ro our Liberty. And withal, looking towards 
Czſar, I will, /airh he, O Emperour, ſo carry 
my {elf this day, thar thou ſhalt give me Thanks, 
either alive or dead. And when he had thus 
ſpoken, he was the firſt that ran out of the right 
Ifing : And about One Hundred and Twenty eletted. 
Soldiers of the ſame Century followed voluntarily 
after him. _ 

There was ſo much ſpace left between both the 
Battels, as might ſerve either Army to meet upon 
the Charge. But Pompey had commanded his Men 
to receive Cxiar's Aſſault, and to undergo the ſhock 
of his Army, without moving from the place where- 

n they ſtood (and that by the Advice of C.Triarius) 
to the end that the firſt running out and violence 
of the Soldiers being broken, and the Battel diſtended, 
they that ſtood perfet in their Orders, might ſet 
_ them that were ſo-eecred and diſperſed : Hoping 
the Piles would not fall fo forcibly upon the Army 
ſtanding ſtill , as when they advanced forward to 
meet them ; and that it would fall out withal, that 
Cxſar's Soldters, having twice as far to run, would, 
by that means be out of Breath, and ſpent with 
IWearimeſs. 

Which, in my Opinion, was againſt all Reaſon - 
For there 5 a certain Tncitation and Alacrity of 
Spirit naturally planted in every Man, which is 
enflamed with a defire to Fight. Neither ſhould any 
Commander repreſs or refrain the ſame, but rather 
zncreaſe it, and ſet it forward. 

Nor was it in vain of ancient time Ordained, 
that the Trumpets ſhould every where ſound, and 
every Man take up a Shout ; but that they thought 
theſe things did both terrifie the Enemy, and ani- 
mate their own Party. 

But our Soldiers, upon the ſign of Battel, running 
out with their Piles ready to be thrown, and per- 
cerving that Pompey's Soldiers did not make out to 
meet them ( as Men taught with long uſe, and ex- 
erciſed in former fights ) ſtopt their courſe of their 
own accord, and almoſt in the mid-way ſtood ſtill ; 
that they might not come to Blows upon the ſpending 
of their Strength: And after a little reſpite of 
Time, running 0n again , threw their Piles, and 
preſently drew their Swords, as Calar had com- 
manded them. Neither were Pompey's Soldiers 
wanting in this buſineſs; for they received the 
Piles which were caſt at them , took the ſhock 

of 


Lib, NIL 


Plutarch. 


of the Legions, kept their Ranks, caſt their Piles, 
and betook them to their Swords. 


At the ſame time, the Cavalry, according as was 


commanded them , iſſued out from Pompey's left 
Wing, and the whole multitude of Archers thruſt 
themſelves out. Whoſe aſſault our Horſemen were 


not able to endure, but fell back a little from the 


place wherein they ſtood : Whereby Pompey's Horſe- 
men began to preſs them with more eagerneſs, and 
to put themſelves in Squadrons, to incloſe the Army 
about. Which Cxſar perceiving, gave the ſign of 
advancing forward to the fourth Battel, which he 
had made up of fix C ohorts 5 who came with ſuch A 
fling upon Pompey's Horſemen, that none of them 
were able to ſtand before them, but turning their 
backs, did not only give place, but fled all as faſt 
as they could to the higheſt Hills : Whereby the 
Archers and Slingers being left naked without ſuc- 
cour, were all put to the Sword. And with the ſame 
violence, thoſe Cohorts incompaſſed about the left 
Wing, notwithſtanding any reſiſtance that could be 
made by Pompey's Party, and charged them behind 
upon their backs. 

At the ſame time Cxlar commanded the third 
Battel, which as yet ſtood ſtill, and were not re- 
moved, to advance forward : By means of which, 
freſh and ſound Men, relieving ſuch as were faint 
and weary, as alſo that others did charge them be- 
hind upon their backs, Pompey's Party were able, no 
longer to endure it, but all turned their backs and 
fled. 

Neither was Cxſar deceived in hy opinion, that 
the beginning of the Vittory would grow from thoſe 
Cohorts which he placed in the fourth Battel, againſt 
the Horſemen ; according as he himſelf had openly 
ſpoken, in his incouragement to the Soldiers. For by 
them firſt the Cavalry was beaten, by them the 
Archers and Slingers were ſlain, by them Pompey's 
Battel was circumvented on the left Wing, and by 
their means they began to flie. 

As ſoon as Pompey ſaw hx Cavalry beaten, and 
perceived the part wherein he moſt truſted, to be 
amuſed and affrighted, and diſtruſting the reſt, he 
forthwith left the Battel, and conveyed himſelf on 


Horſeback, into the Camp. And ſpeaking to the 
Centurions that had the Watch ar the Pr.etorian Cate 


with a loud voice, as all the Soldiers might hear, he 
ſaid, Keep the Camp, and defend it ailigently, to 
prevent any hard Caſualty that may happen. In the 
mean while, T will go about to the other Ports, to 
ſettle the Guards of the Camp. 

And having thus ſaid, he went into the Pretorium, 
diſtruſtins the main point, and yet expeting the 
event. 


The Firſh OBSERV ATION. 


Pons ſo carried himſelf in the courſe of this 
War, as he rather ſeemed a Sufferer than a 
Doer : Never diſpoſing his Army for any Attempt 
or Onſet, but only when he brake out of the 
place wherein he was Beſieged at Dyrrachium. 
And accordingly he gave Order, that in the main 
action and point of Tryal, his Soldiers ſhould ſut- 
fer and ſuſtain rhe Aſſault, rather rhan otherwiſe. 
But whether he did well or no, hath ſince been 
in queſtion, Caſar utterly diſliked ir, as a thing 
contrary to reaſon. Eſt quedam (ſaith he) anim? 
incitatio atque alacritas, naturaliter innata omnibus, 
que ſtudio pugne incenditur ; hanc non reprimere, 
ſed augere Imperatores debent. There is a certain 
incitation and alacriry of Spirit naturally planted 
in every Man, which is inflamed with a defire to 
fight. Neither ſhould any Commander repreſs or 
reſtrain the ſame, bur rather increaſe it, and ſer 
ir forward. 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 
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. Agreeable whereunto is that of Cato the Great ; 
that in caſes of Batrel, an Enemy is to be charged 
with all violence. And to that purpoſe it is re= 
quifire, to put the Soldiers (ar ſome reaſonable 
diſtance) into a poſture of vaunting and defiance, 
with menaces and cries of terrour ; and then ro 
ſpring forward in ſuch manner, as may make 
them fall upon their Enemies with greater fury : 
As Champions or Wraſtlers, before they buckle, 
ſtretch our their Limbs, and make their flouriſhes 
as may beſt ſerve ro afſure themſelyes, and diſ- 
courage their Adverſaries ; according as we read 
of Hercules and Antus. 


Ille Cleones projecit terga Leong, 
Anteus Libyci : perfudit membra liquore 
Hoſpes, Olympiace ſervato more Paleſtre. 
Ille parum fidens pedibus contingere matrem, 
Auxilzum membry calidas infudit arenas. 


Lucan, lib. 4; 


The one throws by's Cleonean Lion's Skin, 
The other's Libyan ; and ere they begin, 

The one anoints himſelf from top to toe, 

As the Olympian Gameſters uſe to do. 

Not ſure his foe would ler his feet touch ground, 
Himſelf with Sand Antens ſprinkles round. 


Howbeir, foraſmuch as all Men are not of one 
temper, but require ſeveral faſhions to tune their 
minds to the true note of a Bartel, we ſhall find 
{ſeveral Nations to have ſeveral Cuſtoms in this 
point. The Romans (as appeareth by this of C/ar) 
were of ancient time accuſtomed ro found Trum= 
pets and Hoboies, in all parts of the Army, and 
to take up a great clamour and ſhour, whereby 
the Soldiers (in their underſtanding) were in- 
couraged, and the Enemy affrighred. Whereas, 
contrariwiſe, the Greeks went always with a cloſe Hm: 
and filent Mouth, as having more to do than to Tiad. 3; 
ſay to their Enemies. And Thucydides, writing of 
the Lacedemonians, (the flower of Greece for mat- 
ter of Arms) ſaith, Thar inſtead of Trumpets and 
Corners to incite them, they uſed rhe ſweer har- 
mony of Flutes, to moderate and qualifie their 
paſſions, leſt rhey ſhould be tranſported with un- 
bridled imperuoſity. 

It is reported, thar Marſhal Biron the Father, 
ſeemed ro diſlike of our Engliſh March (hearing 
it beaten by the Drums) as too ſlow, and of no 
encouragement : And yet it ſo fitterh our Nation 
(as Sir Roger /illiams then anſwered) as we have 
divers times over-run all France with it. How- 
ſoever, the event of this Battel is ſufficient ro 
diſprove Pompey's errour herein, and to make good 
what Cz/ar commanded. 


The Second O BSERVATTION. 


Heſe fix Cohorts, which made the fourth Bat- 
rel did ſo encounter Pompey's Cavalry, thar 
they were not able to withſtand them. Ir is ſaid, 
that Cſar gave them order nor to fling their Piles, 
as commonly rhey did, but to hold them in their 
hands like a Pike or a Javelin, and make only at 
the Faces of thoſe Gallants, and Men at Arms on 
Horſeback. For the holding of them in - their 
hands, I do not underſtand it, and cannot con- 
ceive how they could reach more than rhe nexr 
Ranks unto them in that manner. Bur for making 
ar the faces of the Cavalry, Florus ſaith, that Car, 114, 4; cap. 2: 
as he galloped up and down the Ranks, | was heard 
to let fall bloody and bitter words, but very pas 
rherical, and effetual for a Victory : As thus, Sol- 
dier, caſt right ar the Face: Whereas Pompey 
called to his Men, to ſpare their fellow-Citizens. 


Eutropius, 


Eutropius, in his Epirome of Suetonins, affitm- 
eth the ſame thing, both of the one and of the 
other : And Lucan ſeemeth to ayerr the ſame, 


concerning thar of Ceſar ; 
Lib. 7. Atverfoſque jubet ferro contrindere onultus. 
He bids them ftrike juſt at the Enemies face. 


Frontinus hath it thus: C. Ceſar, cum in partibus 
Pompeianis magna equitum Romanorum eſſet manus, 
eaqne armorum ſcientia milites conficeret, ora ecu= 
Hoſes eorum gladin petz juſſit, & fic adverſam faciem 
cedere coegit : Pompey having in Is Army a great 
company of Rom4n Knights, who being well skill'd 
at their Weapons made an end of their Enemies ; 
Ceſar commanded his Men to make art their Faces 
and Eyes : And thereby compelled them to turn 
away their Faces. 


Lib. 4. cap, 7. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


A ongh theſe Memorials Craſtinus may not 

be forgotten, being the firſt Man that began 

In the Life of the Battel ; whom Plutarch calleth C. Crafſmins, 

Pompey. and faith, that Cuſar ſeeing him in the Morning 
as he came out of his Tent, asked him what he 
thoughr of the ſucceſs of the Bartel. Craſtinus, 
ſtretching our his righr hand unto him, cried our 
aloud, O Ceſar, thine is the Vidtory ; and this 
day ſhalr thou commend me either alive or dead. 
And accordingly, he brake afterwards out of the 
Ranks ; and running amongſt the midſt of his 
Enemies, with many that followed him, made a 
great ſlaughter. Ar laſt one run him into rhe 
Mouth, that the Swords point came our at his 
Neck, and ſo flew him. 

By him, and others of like courage and worth, 
was Czſar raiſed from the extremiry of his wants, 
and the diſgrace of his former loſſes, ro the 
chiefeſt heighr of Earthly Glory : And herein 
might well afſume unto himſelf, that which was 

Hers. formerly ſaid of the People, Magna populi Romani 

fortuna, ſed ſemper in mals major reſurrexit ; 

Great is the fortune of the People of Rome ; but 

it {till grows greater and increaſecth by tronbles : 

Together with that of Plutarch, Res invita Ro- 

manorum arma , The Roman Arms are things in- 

Lib. 4. vincible. Lucan ſpeaking of Sceva formerly men- 

009 2 tioned, faith, He ſhewed a great deal of Valour 

virtute to get Rome a Lord. Burt upon Craſtinus he lay- 
parafi? eth a heavy doom. 


Di: tibi non mortem, que cunts pena paratur, 
Sed {enſum poſt fata tux dent, Craſtine, morti, 
Cujus torta manu commiſit lancea bellum, 
Primaque Theſſaliam Romano ſanguine tinxit. 


May'ſ{ thou not only die, which all Men do ; 
Bur die, and have thy ſenſcs after woo. 

A Lance thrown by thy hand the fighr began, 
When with brave Roman blood Theſſalia ran. 


— 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


Obſervations upon CnSAR'S 


any labour, and to yield cbedience to his commands 
ments. The Camp was induſtriouſly defended by the 
Cohorts that had the Guard thereof; but much more 
ſtoutly by the Thracians, and other ſuccours of bar= 
barous People. For ſuch Soldiers as were fled thither 
out of the Battel', were ſo terrified in mind and 
ſpent with wearineſs, that moſt of them ( having 
laid afide their Arms and Military Enſigns) did 
rather think, how they might beſt eſcape, than to de= 
fend the Camp. Neither could they which ſtood up- 
on the Rampier any longer endure the multitude of 
Weapons ; but fainting with Wounds , forſook, the 
place, and preſently fled into the high Mountains 
adjoining unto the Camp, being led thither by the 
Centurions and Tribunes of the Soldiers, 
In the Camp were found Tables ready laid 
prepared with Linen, together with Cupboards of 
Plate furniſhed and ſet out, and their Tents ſtrewed 
with freſh Herbs and Ruſhes ; and that of Lentwu- 
lus and divers others with Toy, and many other 
ſuperfluities, diſcovering their extream Luxury and 
aſſurance of Vitory. Whereby it was eaſily to be 
conceived, that they nothing feared the event of 
that day, being ſo careful of ſuch unneceſſary de- 
lights. And yet for all this, they upbraided Czſar's 
patient and miſerable Army, with riot and exceſs : 
To whom there were always wanting ſuch requiſites 
as were expedient for their neceſſary uſes. 
Pompey, when as our Men were come within the 
Camp, having got a Horſe, and caſt away all Enſigns 
of Imperial Authority, got ont at the Decumane Gare, 
and made towards Lariſſa as faſt as hs Horſe could 
carry him. Neither did he ſtay there ; but with the 
ſame ſpeed (having got a few followers that grapes 
by fiehe ofting Night and Day, came at length to 
the Sea-fidl with a Troop of thirty Horſe, and there 
went aboard a Ship of burthen : Complaining that 
his opinion only deceived him ; being as it were be= 
trayed by ſuch as began firſt to fly, from whom he 
hoped chiefly to have had the Vittory. 


OBSERVATION. 


Hereas it is ſaid, That a dilatory courſe Vis & rats 


y : | -— Fes ailatio, 
is very profitable and fafe ; we are to un- 5, ..- 


derſtand ir ae a-chicf and Main point in the duty nalicar. 
of an Embaſſador, to remporize in things which lib- 8. 
are preſſed hard upon him: As being accountable 
for Words and Time ; but no way charged with 7 «mi: 
--<#,. oP : , untur legatus 
expeditions of War ; wherein Protraction is of- :riremes aut 
rentimes the interrupter of abſolute Victory, and !«ca, aut legio 
the only ſupplanter of that which is defired. Vin- 7% 9% arces 
: : . : , X ſed verba & 
cere ſcis, Hannibal, ſed viftoria uti neſcis ; Thou tempora. 
knoweſt well enough how to get the Victory, Demoſt. de 
Hannibal, but thou knoweſt not how to uſe ir : falla legati- 
was a common by-word, and happened then well 
for the State of Rome. Bur now it fell our other- 
wiſe ; having mer with one that knew how to 
Conquer, and how to follow Victory to purpoſe. 
For notwithſtanding the Battel he had fought, 
and the advantage he had thereby got, might x, Labor in 
have ſeemed ſufficient for one day's labour ; yet negotio, * 
he would nor ler occaſion paſs, without raking RO 
the benefit thar was then offered : and never Ii ris 
ceaſed until he had forced the Camp, and over- # agende, 


raken thoſe that eſcaped the Battel : And ſo # £9 
conficiendo,' 


Ceſar prefſeth hard after the Enemy, and raketh made Victory ſure unto him , by driving the wee Czfar's 


the Camp. 


Czxſar. 


Nail home to the head. In regard whereof, he did properties. 
not unfirly uſe for his word or Motto, (as they 


Ompey's Soldiers being thus forced to fly call it) Mydtv a'vabanngul@, BY DEFER- 
into their Camp, Czar thinking it expe- RING NOTHING. 

dient to give them no time of reſpite, ex-= | 

horted the Army to uſe the bene of For- 


tune, and to aſſault the Camp : Who notwithſtan- 
ding the extream heat (for the buſineſs was drawn CHAP. 


out until it was high Noon) were willing to undergo 


. 
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Lib, III 


Czfar. 


Interdum 


CH AP. XXXIV. 


Ce/ar befiegeth thoſe thar were eſcaped into 
che Hills. 


FEilar having got the Camp, inſtantly re- 
quired the Soldiers not to look after Pil- 
lage and Booty, and let ſlip the means of 
endins the reſt of their buſineſs. Which 
after he had obtained, he began to incloſe the Hill 
about with works of Fortification. They of Pom- 

pey's Party, diſtruſting the Place, for that the Hill 
had no Water, left it at an inſtant. And all thoſe 
that were partakers of that fortune, made towards 

Larifla. Which Czſar obſerving, divided hs Forces, 


and Commanded part of the Legions to remain in 


. Pompey's Camp, and part he ſent back into his 


own : And leading four Legions along with him, 
he took a nearer way to meet with them ; and ha- 
ving gone ſix Miles, he imbattelled hy Forces. 
Which they perceiving, betook, themſelves unto 4 
high Hill, under which ran a River. 

Czſar perſwaded the Soldiers, albeit they were 
ſpent with continual labour all that day, and that 
Night was now at hand, yet they would not think 
#t much to cut off the River from the Hill by a For- 
tification, to keep them from watering in the Night. 
Which Work, being perfefed, they began by Com- 
miſſioners to treat of Conditions of yielding them- 
ſelves. Some few of the Senators eſcaped in the 
Night-time away by the flight. . 

Czar, as ſoon as it was Day, cauſed them all to 
come down from the Hill into the Plain, and there 
to caſt away their Arms : Which they performed 
without refuſal ; and caſting themſelves upon the 
Earth, their Hands ſpread abroad, with ſhedding 
of many tears, deſired Mercy. Caſar comforting 
them, commanded they ſhould ſtand up : And ha- 
ving ſpoken ſomewhat touching his Clemency, a lit- 
He to eaſe them of their fear, he gave them all 
their Lives with ſafety ; commanding the Soldiers 


7ot to hurt any of them, nor that they ſhould want 
any thing that was theirs. 


Theſe things being thus atchieved with diligence, 
he cauſed other Legions to meet him from the Camp, 
ſending thoſe he had with him to reſt themſelves ; 
and the ſame day came to Larifla. In that Battel 
he loſt not above two hundred Soldiers ; But of Cen- 
turions, Valiant Men, he loſt thirty. And Crafti- 
nus fighting valiantly was ſlain (of whom we for- 
merly made mention) with a Sword thruſt into the 
Face. Neither was that falſe which he ſaid as he 
went to the Battel: For Czar was perſwaded, that 
Craſtinus behaved himſelf admirably in that Fight, 
and did deſerve as well of him as a Man poſſibly 
could. 


There were flain of Pompey's Army about fifteen 


majores co- thouſand: Howbeit there were of them that yielded 


piz ſternun- 
tur 3 minori- 
Dion, 
Hal, lib. 3. 


bus. 


themſelves above twenty four thouſand. For ſuch 
Cohorts as were in the Forts, did likewiſe yield 
themſelves to Sylla : and many fled into the next 
Towns and Cities. Of Military Enſigns there were 
brought out of the Battel to Cxſar one hundred and 
fourſcore, with nine Eaples, L. Domitius flying 
out of the Camp into the Mount, fainting for want 
of ſtrength, was ſlain by the Horſemen. 


OBSERVATION. 


Nd thus we fee the iffue of that Bartel, and 
the Victory which Ca/ar obtained at as 
cheap a rate as could be imagined : For there 
were ſlain twenty three thouſand of - the Enemy, 
and as many taken, by ſurrendring themſelves, 
with the loſs of rwo hundred Soldiers, and thirry 
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Centurions ; amongſt whom was Craſtintzs : whoſe 
death ones Ceſar to make this honourable men- 
tion of his Valour. Bur as ir is obſerved by D:ony/ius 
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Halicarnaſſeus, Non Dens quiſpiam ſe ducibus, pro Lib. 8. 


ſalute omnium qui certamen ineunt, ſponſorem ſiſtit : 
nec ea conditione imperium accepimus, ut omnes 
homines devincamus, nullo ex noſtris amiſſn@. No 
God can promiſe a General the ſafery of all his 
Men : Neither do we take Commands upon that 


condition, ro Conquer all our Enemies withour 
the loſs of a Man. 


bm 


CH AP. AXXV. 


Lelius attempteth to block in the Haven ar 


Brunduſium : And Caſſius fireth Ceſar's Ships 
at Meſſma. 


Bout the ſame time D. Lzlius came with 
his Navy to Brundufium ; and according 
as Libo formerly did, took the Tſland in 
the mouth of the Port. And in like man- 
ner Vatinius, Governour of Brundufium , having 
Furniſhed and ſent out divers Skiffs, inticed out 
Lzlius's Ships, and of them took, a Galley, with two 
leſſer Ships, that were further ſhot out into the 
ſtraights of the Port : and alſo had diſpoſed hy 


Czar. 


Cavalry along the ſhore, to keep the Mariners from. 


fetching Water, But Lzlius having the time of 


the Year more favourable and fitter for Sailing, 
ſupplied hs Army with Water from Corfu and 
Dyrrachium : Nezther could he be beaten off bs 
deſign, nor be driven out of the Port, or from the 
Iſland, either with the diſhonour of the Ships he loſt, 
or with ſcarcity and want of all neceſſaries, until he 
heard of the Battel in Thefſalia. | 

About the ſame time alſo Caſſius came into 
Sicilia, with the Navy of Syria, Phoenicia and Ci- 
licia. And whereas Cxfſar's Ships were divided in- 
fo two parts; Pub. Sulpirius, Pretor, being Admiral 
of the one half, and lying at Vibone #n the Straights, 
and M. Pomponius Admiral of the other half at 
Meflana ; Caffius. came firſt to Meſſana, and was 
arrived before Pomponius heard of hu coming : By 
which means he ſurprized him, diſtratted, and much 
amuſed, without any Order or Guards. And finding 


a ſtrong and favourable Wind, filled the Ships of 


burthen with Roſin, Pitch and Tow, and like matter 
of firing ; and ſending them out to Pomponius's 
Navy, he burned all the Ships, being in number thir- 


ty frve, amongFt which there were twenty that had 


3 


Decks. By means whereof they conceived ſuch a ter= cog as. 


rour, that albeit there was a Legion in Garriſon at 
Meflana, yet the Town was hardly kept. And, but 
that certain Meſſengers coming Poſt, brought News 
at the ſame inſtant of Czlar's Viftory, meſt Men 
thought the Town would have been loſt : But the News 
coming fo opportunely, the Town was kept. | 

Caflius departed from thence, and went to Sulpi- 
tius's Fleet at Vibone ; where our Ships being brought 
to ſhore for fear of the like danger, he there did as he 
did before; for finding the Wind good, he ſent in 
forty Ships of burthen, furniſhed with matter ro burn 
the Navy. The fire having taken hold of both Wings 
of the Fleet, five of them were burned down to the 
Water. And as the flame began to be further carried 
with the Wind, the Soldiers of the old Legions which 
were left for the defence of the Shipping, and were of 
the number of them that were ſick,, did not endure the 
diſhonour : But getting aboard of their own accord, 
put the Ships from the ſhare ; and ſetting upon Cal- 
fius's Fleet, took two Galltes, in one of the which was 
Caſſius himſelf: but he being taken out with a Skiff, 
fled away. And furthermore, they took two Triremes. 
Not long after certain News came of the Battel in 


TT heflalia, 


Pompeirrs 
Treges. l:b. 6. 
Lib. 8. 


Czar, 
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Theffalia, /o that Pompey's Party believed it : For 
before that time, it was thought to be but a thing 
given out by Caſar's Legates, and other of hy friends. 
WWrereupon Caflius departed with hy Navy, and left 
thoſe places. | 


OBSERVATION. 


He Branches of a Tree do receive life from 
the Stock, and rhe Stock is maintained by the 
Roor, which being once cut aſunder, there remain- 
eth no life for Stock or Bough, Leaf or Branch. 
Accordingly it happened with this large-ſpred 
Party ; the Roor whereof was then in Theſſalia : 
And being broken aſunder by the violence of 
Ceſar's Forces, it booted not what Lel:ns did at 
Brundufium, or Caſſius either at Meſſana, or Vibone. 
For all the parts were overthrown with the Body : 
And the fortune of the Barrel over-{way'd other 
petty loſſes wharſoever ; being ſo powertul in the 
opinion of the World, Ut quo ſe fortuna, eodem 
etiam favor hominum inclinat, That what way ſoc- 
ver Fortune goes, the ſame way goes the favour 
of the Pcople : Or, as Lucan faith, 


====—=== Raprmur, quo cuntta feruntur, 


We're ſnatch'd that way that things are carried. 


—— 


CH A P.:' XXXVYL 
Ceſar puſueth Pompey : Who 1s flain in Egypt. 


Eſar ſetting all other things apart, thought 
it expedient for him to purſue Pompey 
into what parts ſoever he ſhould betake him- 
ſelf, leſt he ſhould raiſe new Forces, and re- 

new the War again: And thereupon made forward 
every day, as far as his Cavalry was able to go ; com= 
manding one Legion to follow after by leſſer journeys. 
There was a Publication made in Pompey s Name at 
Amphipolis, that all the Youth of that Province, as 
wel! Greeks as Citizens of Rome, ſhould come to be 
znrolled for the War. But it 1s not poſſible ro diſce- 
cover, whether Pompey did it to take away all cauſe 
of ſuſpicion, that he might the longer hide his pur 
poſe of flying away ; or whether he went about by new 
Levies to keep Macedonia, if no Man preſſed hard 
after him. 

Howſoever, he himſelf lay at Anchor there one 
Night. And calling unto him his ancient Hoſis and 
Friends, he took ſo much Money of them as would 
defray his neceſſary charges: And underſtanding of 
Czſar's coming, within a few days he hoiſed ſail and 
departed thence, arriving at Mitylene ; where he was 


kept two days with foul weather , and there re-infor- 


cing his Fleet. with ſome Gallies he took to him, he 
went into Cilicia, and from thence to Cyprus. There 
he underſtood, that by the general conſent of the An- 
tiochians, and ſuch Citizens of Rome as were there 
refiding, the Citadel was already taken to keep him 
out : And that Meſſengers were ſent about, to thoſe 
that were fled from his Party anto the bordering 
Cities, forbidding them to come to Antioch ; for if 
they did, they ſhould hazard it with the danger of 
their Heads. The like happened to L. Lentulus, who 
the Tear before was Conſul, and to Pub. Lentulus, of 
Conſular Dignity, and to ſome other at Rhodes, For 
as many as fled thither after Pompey, and came un- 
to the Iſland, were neither received into the Town nor 
into the Haven ; but were commanded by Meſſengers 
ſent unto them, to depart from thence, and forced to 
weigh Anchor againſt their Will. And now the fame 
of Cziar's commyg was ſpread abroad throughout a 

$be Cities, | 


Vhereupon Pompey, roo, off his purpoſe of go= 
ing into Syria, having taken what Money he found in 
Bank, befides what he could borrow of his private 
Friends, and putting aboard great ſtore of Braſs for 
the uſe of War ; with two thouſand Armed Men 
(which he had raiſed partly out of the Towns, and 
partly had forced np amongFft the Merchants, and 


ſuch s8thers of his followers whom he thought fit for 


this buſineſs) he came to Peluſium. There by chance 
was King Prolomy, a Youth under Age, with great 
Forces making War againſt his Siſter Cleopatra ; 
whom a few Months before, by means of his Allies 
and Friends he had thruſt out of his Kingdom: And 
Cleopatra's Camp was not far diſtant from his. 
Pompey ſent unto him, that in regard of ancient 
Hoſpitality, and the amity he had with his Father, he 
might be received into Alexandria; and that he 
would aid and ſupport him with his Wealth and means, 
being now fallen into Miſery and Calamity. But they 
that were ſent, having done their Meſſage, began to 
ſpeak liberally to the King's Soldiers, and to exhort 
them, that they would ſtand to Pompey, not deſpiſine 
the low ebb of Fortune he was brought to. Among 
them were many that had been Pompey's Soldiers, 
which Gabinius had received out of his Army in Sy 
ria, and had brought them to Alexandria ; and upon 
the ending of the War, had left them with Prolomy, 
the Father of this Child. Theſe things being known, 


ſuch as had the procuration of the Kingdom in the 


minority of the Boy, whether they were induced through 
fear of gaining the Army, (as afterwards they con- 
feſſed) whereby Pompey might eaſily ſeize upon A- 
lexandria and Egypt ; or whether deſpiſmg his for- 
tune (as for the moſt part, in time of Miſery a Man's 
Friends do become his Enemies; ) did give a pood 
anſwer publickly to ſuch as were ſent, and willed him 
to come unto the King : But ſecretly plotting among#t 
themſelves, ſent Achillas, a chief Commander, and a 
Man of ſingular audacity, together with L, Septimi- 
us, Tribune of the Soldiers, to kill Pompey. They pi- 
ving him good words, and he himſelf alſo knowing 
Septimius to have led a Company under him in the 
war againſt the Pirates, went aboard a little Bark 
with a few of his Soldiers: and_.there was ſlain by 
Achillas and Seprimius. In [ike manner L. Lentu- 


lus was apprehended by commandment from the King, 
and killed in Priſon, 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


F it be now demanded; Where was Cz/ar's de- 
fire of Peace? and, Why purſued he not a 
rreaty of Compoſition, at this rime, whenas his 
Tale would have been heard with gladneſs, and 
any condirions of attonement very acceptable ro 
the vanquiſhed ? the anſwer is already made in the 
beginning of this Commentary ; Thar there was 
bur one time of making Peace: And that was 
when both Parties were equal; which was now 
paſt, and Ceſar too far gone, to look back upon 
any thing that might work a reconcilement. Lhe 
one was crept ſo high, and the other caſt down 10 
low, that they ſeemed not compatible in any Mc- 
dium,although it were to the ſaving of the Empirc. 
Howbeir, it is not denied but that Pompey gave 
great occaſion of theſe Wars. For Seneca ſaith ; 


He had brought the Commonwealth to thar pals, ,,ygic x 
that it could nor longer ſtand , but by the benefit pas. «t ſalve. 
of ſervirude. And he that will look into the reaſons Ye” pier, 
of this Confuſion, ſhall find all thoſe Cayce corrum- jr, pw, 
pentes, or ruining cauſes, -which are noted by 5. de benef. 


Ariſtotle to threaten the welfare of a State, in the 
excels of Pompey's cxorbitancy. For having nothing 


in a Mean, he held all his Forrunes by rhe writ * Gu- 


tenure of Nimium ; and was overgrown , firſt 
with too much Honour, ſecondly, with roo 
muchWealth , thirdly , with roo much Power ; 

where- 


Lib. III. 


whereby he exceeded the proportion -of his Fel- 
5 pr and ſo blemiſhed rhe beauty of that 

State, whoſe chiefeft Graces were in a {uiting 
Tuſtum bel- lice. And pang ro theſe the Convulfions 
as, 77 Fear he made no difficulty to engage Rome in 
» armi: ſpes a bloody War; as having no other hope, bur in 


nalla ef. the confuſion of Arms. | 
I: Ir is ſaid, that at his arrival at Mztylene, he had 
auch conference with Cratippus, whom Tully 
merioneth in his Offices: Wherein, amongſt 
ather Remonſtrances , the Philoſopher made it 
plain, that his oourſe of Government had broughr 
a neceſliry of changing that State from the liberty 
of a Commonwealth, to the condition of a juſt 
Nujquey Monanchy. And fince ir fell ro Ceſar's Fortane, 
ge7wm. ., if there were any Error commited in the ſeizure, 
a poſh re- he may take the benefit of rhe general Pardon, 
niws appro- exemplified by Trebellius Polio, That no Nation 


verve can ſhew a Man thar is alrogether blameleſs. 


The Second O BSERV 4 TION. 


| (- Puceming the State of A&2ypr, we are to note, 
k rhat Alexander the Great being 'cut off by 
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yinces and Kingdoms as were under 'their Com- 
mands : Among whom one Prolemenus, the Son 
of Lagus, a Macedonian , \eiged upon Ag vpr, 
wWhete he Reigned Forty Years ; and. of him 
were all his Succeffors called by the name of 
Ptolemy. This firſt Ptolemy poſſeſs'd hiniſelf of 
7ypt , about the Year of the World 3640. 
which was 275 Years before Pomp:y's Overthrow. 
His Son thar ſucceeded by the Name of Prelemy 
Philadelphus, cauſed the Bible ro be Tranflated 
out of Hebrew into Greek by Seventy Interpreters, 
which are called the S:p:nagint ; and made the 
famous Library , which was burned in thele 
Wars. 
The Father of this young Ptolemy, was the 
ninth in Succeflion from rhe firk, and at his 
Death, made the People of Reme 'Tutors to his 
Children. His Eldeft Son, and Clzopatra his 
Daughter reigned together fix Years ; -but in the 
end fell to ſtrife and Wars, and were deeply en- 
gaped therein when Pompey Arrived. Bur ſhortly 
after Ceſar ſo ordered rhe Differences, that he {er 
the Crown upon Cleopatra's Head 5; who held ir 
peaceably, until ſhe came to play thar Tragical 
part with Antony : Which being. ended, the King- 
dom was then reduced to a Province, under the 
obedience of the Roman Empire. 
| Concerning this miſerable end of Pompey, it is 
truly ſaid of Seneca, that Death is alike to all : 
ors omnium For although the ways are divers by which it 
par eff FE happeneth, yer they all meet in the ſame end. 
Cle ſunt, Art foraſmuch as Plutarch hath deſcribed parti- 
id in qued de cularly the manner of this Cataſtrophe, ir ſhall 
pe og #. nor be imperrinenr to inſert his relation thereof. 
Hiinines fiews When Pompey heard news -that King Prolemy 
pime, aw Was in the City of Peluſium with his Army, 
manre + making War againſt his Siſter, he went thither, 
acerba ruant, and ſent a Meſſenger before unto the King, ro 
Plur. in vita advertiſe him of his Arrival, and to entreat him 
Tompelt. ro receive him. King Ptolemy was then but a 
young Man, inſomuch that one. [Photinus Go- 
verned all rhe whole Realm under him. He a(- 
ſembled a Council of the chiefeſt and wileft 
Men. of the Court , who had ſuch Credit and 
Authority as it pleaſed him to give them. They 
ing aſſembled, he: commanded .every Man in 
rhe,King's Name to ſay his Mirid, rouching the 
receiving of Pompey , whether the King ſhould 
receive him or not. It was a miſerable. thing to 
. ſee Phatinus, an Eunuch of the Kings, and The» 
- odotus of Chio, an hired Schoolmaſter. ro Teach 
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Death, his Captains laid hold upon ſuck Pro-: 


rhe young King Rherorick , '4hd Achslas;, an 
Egyptian, to conſult among themſelves what rhey 
ſhould do with Pompey the Great. .. Theſe wete 
the, .chiefeſt Connſellors of all his Eunuchs, and 
of thoſe that had brought him up. | 
. Now did Pompey tide at Anchor upon the Shore 
fide, expecting the reſolution of this Council: 
In the which the Opinions were divers; for ſome 
would not have him received, others conſented 
thathe ſhould be received. But the Rhetoriciah 
Theodotus , ro ſhew his Eloquence , perſwaded 
them, that neither the one nor the other was to 
be accepted. For, quoth; he, if we receive him, 
we -ſhall have Cef/ar our Enemy, and Pompey our 
Lord ; and if we do deny him on the other fide, 
Pompey will blame us for refuſing him, and Ca/ar 
for not keeping of him ; Therefore this would be 
the beſt Reſolution , he told them, ro ſend to 
Kill him, for thereby rhey ſhould win the good 
Will of the one, and not feat the diſpleaſure of 
the other. And fome {ay, moreover, that he ad- 
ded this Mock withal, 4 Dead Man bites noe. 
They being determined of this among themſelves, 
gave Achillas Commiſſion to do it. He raking 
with him Septiminus ( who had charge aforerime 
under., Pompey ) and Salvius, another. Centurion 
alſp, with three or four Soldiers' beſides, they 
made rowards Pompey's Gallies, about whom 
were at that time rhe chiefeſt of his Train, to ſee 
what would become of this matter. Bur when 
they ſaw the likelihood of rheic Enterrainmentr, 
and that it was not in Princely-ſhew not manner, 
nor nething anſ{wefable ro the hope which Theo- 
phanes had pur them in, ſeeing ſo few Men come 
ro them in a Fiſher-Boar ; rhey began then ro 
miſtruſt rhe ſmall account that was made of them 
and; Counſelled Pompey to return' back, and ro 
launch again into.the Sea, being our of the danger 
of the hurling of a Darr. | 

In the mean time, the Fiſher-Boar drew near, 
and ' Septimius role, and falured Pompey in the 
Roman Tongue, by the name of Imperator , as 
much as ſovereigh Captain: And Achilas alſo 
{pake to him in the Greek Tongue, and bade him 
come into his Boat ; becauſe thar by the Shore- 
{ide there was a great deal of Mud and Sand 
Banks, ſo that his Galley ſhould have no Waret 
co bring him in. Ar the very ſame time they 
law afar off divers of the King's Gallies, which 
were arming with all ſpeed poſſible, and all the 
Shore beſides full of Soldiers. Thus, though 
Pompey and his Company would have altered 
rheir Minds, - they could not have told how to 
have eſcaped : And furthermore, ſhewing thar 
they had miſtruſted them, rhen they had given 
the Murderer occafion to have executed his Cru- 
elty. So taking his leave of his Wife Cornelia, 
who lamented his Death before his end, he Com-« 
manded two Centurions tro go down before 
him into the Egyptian's Boar, and Philip, one of 
his Slaves Enfranchiſed, with another Slave, cal- 
led Scynes, When Achillas reached our his hand 
ro;, feceive him 1nto his Boar, he turned: him ts 
his Wife and Son, and ſaid theſe Verſes of Sopho- 
cles unto them ; Kt; 


The Man that into Court comes free, 
Muſt there in ſtate of Bondage be. 


Theſe were the laſt Words he ſpake unto his Peo- 
ple, when he left his own Galley and went into 
the Egyptians Boar, the Land being a- great way 
off from his Galley: When he ſaw never a Man 
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in the. Boat fpeak friendly unto him, beholdirig 


Septimius, he taid unto him; Merhinks, my Friend, 
I fheuwld know 2lxe, for that thou haſt ſerved with 
Pp 


ms 
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me heretofore. The other nodded with his head, 
that it was true, but gave him no Anſwer, nor 
ſhewed him any courrefie. 

Pompey ſeeing that no Man Toe ro him, -rook 
2 little Book he had in his hand, in which he had 
written an Oration that he meant to make unto 
King Ptolemy, and began to read ir. When they 
came near to the Shore, Cornelia, with her Ser- 
vants and Friends abour her , ftood up in her 
Ship in great fear, to ſee what ſhould become of 
Pompey. So ſhe hoped well, when ſhe ſaw many 
of the King's People on the Shore, coming ro- 
wards Pompey at his Landing, as it were to re- 
ceive and Honour him. Bur even as Pompey took 
Philip's Hand to ariſe more eaſily, Septimins came 
firſt behind him, and rhruſt him through with his 
Sword : Next unto him alſo Salvius and Achillas 
drew out their Swords in like manner. Pompey 
then did no more bur took up his Gown with 
his Hands, and hid his Face, and Manfully abode 
the Wounds they gave him, only Sighing a little. 
Thus, being 59 Years old, he ended his Life 'the 
next day after the day of his Birth. 

- They thar rode at Anchor in their Ships, when 
they ſaw him Murthered, gave ſuch a fearful 
Cry, that it was heard tothe Shore : Then weigh- 
ing up their Anchors with ſpeed, they hoifed Sail 
and departed their way, having Wind ar will 
char blew a luſty Gale. As ſoon as they had got- 
ten the main Sea, the Egyptians which prepared 
to Row after them, when they ſaw they were paſt 
rheir reach, and impoſſible ro. be overtaken, they 
ler them go. Then having ftricken off Pompey's 
Head, they threw his Body over-board, for a 
miſerable Spectacle to all thoſe that were deſfi- 
ous to ſee him. 

Philip, his Enfranchiſed Bond-Man, remained 
ever by it, until ſuch time as the Egyptians had 
ſeen it their Bellies full. Then, having waſhed his 
Body with. Salr-Warer, and wrapped it up in an 
old Shirr of his, becauſe he had no other ſhift ro 
lay ir in, he ſought upon the Sands, and found 
at length a piece of an old Fiſher's Boat, enough 
to ſerve to burn his naked Body with, bur not 


All fully our. As he was bufie gathering "the 


broken pieces of this Boar rogerher, rhither came 
unto him an old Roman, who, in his Youth, had 
ſerved under Pompey, and ſaid unto him; O 
Friend, What art thou that prepareſt the Funerals 
of Pompey the Great 2 Philip anſwered, "That he 
was a Bond-Man of his Enfranchiſed. Well, 
ſaid he, thou ſhalt not have all this Honour alone : 
T pray thee yet let me accompany thee in fo devout 
a Deed, that T may not altogether repent me to have 
dwelt ſo long in a ſtrange Country, where T have 
abidden ſuch Miſery and Trouble ; but that to re- 


compence me withal, I may have this good hap, with 


mine own hands to touch Pompey's Body, and to 
help to Bury the only and moſt famous Captain of 
the Romans. 

| The next day after, Lucius Lentulus ( not 
knowing what had paſſed) coming our of Cyprus, 
Sailed by the Shore fide, and perceived a Fire 
made for Funerals, and Phzl:p ſtanding by it; 
whom he knew nor ar the firſt. So heasked him, 
Wnat is he that is Dead and Buried there Bur 
ſtreight ferching a great Sigh, Alas, ſaid he, per- 
haps it is Pompey the Great. Then |he Landed 
a fre, and was ftreight raken and ſlain. "This 
was the end of Pompey the Great. Not long 
after Ceſar alſo came into Eopr, that was in 
great Wars ; where Pompey's Head was' preſented 
unto him : Bur he turned his Head atide, and 
would nor ſee ir, and abhorred him that broughr 


it/as a deteſtable Murtherer. Then raking his 


Ring wherewith he Sealed his Lerters, where- 


upon was Engraven a Lyon holding a Sword, he 
burſt our a Weeping. Achillas and Phorinus he 
put to Death. King Ptolemy himſelf alſo bein 

Overthrown in Barrel by the River Nilus, VE 
niſhed away, and was never heard of after. 
Theodotus, the Rherorician, eſcaped Ceſar's hands, 
and wandered up and down Epypt in great Mi- 
ſery, deſpiſed of every Man. Afterwards Marcus 
Brutus (who flew Caeſar) Conquering Aſia, mer 
with him by chance, and putting him to all the 
Torments he could poflibly deviſe, ar the length 
flew him. The Aſhes of Pompey's Body were after- 
wards brought unto his Wife Cornelia ; who Bu=- 
ried them in a Town of hers, by the Ciry of Alba: 

And having in this manner paid the Tribute 
Which the Law of Nature doth exact, the Law Mr: Netwra 
of the Twelye Tables did free his Sepulchre wr «Mg 
from any further diſturbance ; Ub: corpus demor= ciumque mor- 
tus hominis condas, ſacer eſto, Let that place be *«mmSence. 
Sacred, where rhe Body of a dead Man is Bu- _— 
ried. Only this may be added ; Thar as Fabins Fabiue diffu 
was called Maximus, Scipio Magnus, and Pompey Meximu, 
Magnus, which Titles they carried as Marks of — == ag ; 
ſpecial Nobleneſs, to raiſe them above the com lib. 8. Feit. 
mon worth of Men : So their 'ends made them 299+ 
even with the loweſt of the State. According to 
that of Seneca ; Intervalls diſtinguimur ; exitu 
e£quamur : Here we are diſtinguiſhed by diſtances, 
but Death makes us all equal. 


LE —_— 


CHAP. XXXVIL 


Prodigious Accidents happening upon the Barrel 
in Pharſalia. Ceſar cometh into Egypr. 


Ear coming into Afia, found T. Ampius 
going about to take the Money out of the This that 
Temple of Diana at Epheſus : And for nd, 
| eemeth of 

that cauſe to have called together all the anther Stite: 

Senators that were in the Province, that he might 

uſe them as Witneſſes in the matter. But being 

interrupted by Caſar's Arrival, he fled away. So 

that two ſeveral times the Money was ſaved at 

Epheſus by Caxfars means. It was further found 

very certain, that in the Temple of Minerva at Elis 

(a juſt calculation of the rime being taken ) the 

ſame day that Czlar Overthrew Pompey, the Image 

of Viftory, which ſtood before Minerva, and looked 

towards her Portraiure, did turn it ſelf towards 

the Portal and the Temple-Gate. And the ſame 

day likewiſe there was ſuch a noiſe of an Army 

twice heard at Antioch in Syria, and ſuch ſounding 

of Trumpets, that the City ran in Arms to keep the 

Walls. The like happened at Ptolemais. And 

likewiſe at Pergamus, in the remote and hidden 

places of the Temple; which are called &dJvm, into 


_ which 1t 15 not lawful for any Man to enter but the 


Prieſts, were Bells. heard to Ring. Beſides the 
Tralles, in the Temple of Viftory (where they had 
ſet up a Statue to Cxlar) there was ſhewed a Palm- 
Tree, which, in thoſe days, was grown from between 
the joynts of the Stones, out of the Pavement. 

zlar ſtaying a few days in Aſia, hearing that 
Pompey was ſeen at Cyprus, and conjeturing he 
went into Egypt, for the Amity and Correſpondency 
he had with that Kingdom, beſides other opportuni- 
ties of the place ; he came to Alexandria with two 
Legions, one that he commanded to follow him out 
of Theſlaly, and another which he bad. called out 
of Achaia, from Fufius, a Legate, together with 
Ezgbt Hundred Horſe, Ten Gallies of Rhodes, and 
a few Ships of Afia. In theſe Legions were not 
above Three Thouſand Two Hundred Men ; the reſt 
were either Wounded in the Fights, or ſpent with 
Travel, and the length of the Fourney, But Cxfar 


truſtin g 


Lib, IN, 
ruſting to the Yanie of bis great Exploits, did not 
doubt to go with theſe weak Forces, thikking every 
place would entertain him with ſafety. 

The Prieſts A* Alexandria he underſtood of Pompey's Death : 

of Egypt laid, And as he was going out of the Ship,he heard a Clamour 

That _ of the Soldiers which the King had left to keep the 

_— the Town, and -ſaw 4 concourſe of People gathered about 

bundle of him, becauſe the bundle of Rods was carried before 

Rods came þ;m, all the multitude crying out, that the Kings 

in he authority was diminiſhed. Thi Tumult being ap- 

Power of peaſed, there were often uproars and commotions of 

ans frm the People for every day after : an4 many Soldiers 

rn Eaſe : were Slain in divers parts of the City. Whereupon 

According as Czelar gave order for other Legions to be brought 

day yg him out of Aſia, which he raiſed and ivcbes of 

lamn of Gola £ompey's Soldiers. He himſelf was ſtayed by the 
at Memphis, Winds called Erelix, which are againſt them that 
Sail from Alexandria. 

In the mean time, foraſmuch as he conceived that 
sf the Controverſie between the King and hy Siſter 
did appertain to the People of Rome, then conſe- 
quently to him as Conſul ; and ſo much the rather it 
concerned hu Office, for that in hu former Conſul- 
ſhip, there was a Leapue made by the decree of Se- 
nate with Prolemy the Father : In regard hereof he 
Signified that hu Pleaſure was, that Tok the King 
and hy Siſter Cleopatra ſhould diſmiſs their Ar- 
mies, and rather plead their Cauſe before him, than 
to decide it by Arms. 

There was at that time one Photinus an Eunuch, 
that had the adminiſtration of the Kingdom, during 
the Minority of the Child. He firſt began to com- 
plain among hy Friends, and to take it in ſcorn, 
that the King ſhould be called out to plead his 
Cauſe: And afterwards having gotten ſome aſi 
ſtance of the King's Friends, he drew the Army ſe- 
cretly from Pelufium to Alexandria , and made 
Achillas ( formerly mentioned ) General of all the 
Forces ; mmciting him forward, as well by hu own 
Promiſes, as from the King, and inſtruting him 
by Letters and Meſſengers what he would have 

e. 

Ptolemy che Father, by hi laſt Will and Teſta- 

ment , had left for Heirs the eldeſt of two Sons, 

and likewiſe the eldeſt of two Daughters : And for 
the confirmation thereof , had, in the ſame Will, 


charged and required the People of Rome by all the. 


Gods, and by the League he made at Rome, to ſee 
thi accompliſhed. For which purpoſe he ſent a Copy 
of hu Will to Rome, to be kept in the Treaſury ; 
which, by reaſon of the publick Occaſions that ad- 
mitted no ſuch buſineſs for the preſent, were left 
with Pompey : And the Original, ſigned and ſealed 
up, was brought td Alexandria. 

While Cxſar was handling theſe things, being 
very deſirous to end theſe Controverſies by Arbitiament, 
it was told him on a ſuddain, that the King's Ar- 
my, and all the Cavalry were corke to Alexandria. 
Czlar's Forces were not ſuch that he durſt truſt up- 
on them, to hazard Battel without the Town ; only 
it remained, that he kept himſelf in ſuch places as 
were moſt fit and convenient for him within the 
Town, and to learn what Achillas intended. How- 
ſoever, he commanded all the Soldiers to Arm ; and 
exhorted the King, that of thoſe which were neareſt 
unto him, and of greateſt Authority, he would ſend 
ſome to Achillas, to know his meaning. 

Dioſcorides and Serapion being deputed there- 
unto, having been both Embaſſadors at Rome, and 
in great place about Prolemy the Father, they came 
to Kchill4s * Whom, as ſoon as they were come into 
hy Preſence, and before he would hear or underſtand 
what they would have, he commanded to be taken 
away and flain. Of whom, one having received a 
Wound , was carried away by bis own People for 
Dead : The other was ſlain outright. Whereupon 
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Czfar wrought to pet the King into hn own hands 
thinking that his Name and Title weuid prevail much 
amongit his. People : As alſo to make it appear, 
that this War was rather moved by the private 


prattice of ſome Seditious Thieves, than by order 
and commandment from the King. | 


OBSERVATION. 


T*= mulrtipliciry of Occaſions and Troubles 
which happen to ſuch as have the ordering 
of any bufinefſes of Imporr, doth make thar of 
Pliny often remembred ; Veteribus negottis nova Lib.2- Ep-S. 
accreſcunt, nec tamen priora peraguntur ; tot nexi- 
bus, tot quaſi catenis, majus indies occupationum 
agmen extenditur ; New buſineſſes come in the 
neck of old, and yet the firſt are nor diſpatched : 
With ſo many Tyes and Chains as ir were, is the 
rroop of bufinefſes every day made longer and 
longer. For albeir Pompey had now ſpent his 
Malice, and was no more to appear in Arms a- 
gainſt Ceſar : Yer his hap was by flying, to 
draw him (as it were by way of Revenge) into 
a place where he was neceſſarily to be etitangled 
in a dangerous War. 

To theſe Prodigies here mentioned, may be _ 
added thar of Aulus Gellius, that the ſame day #35 3% 
the Batrel happened. there fell our a ftrange 
Wonder at Padua: Where a certain Prieſt called 
Cornelius, of Noble Race and Holy Life, ſud- 


 dainly. fell into an Ecſtaſie, and ſaid, he ſaw a 


great Bartel afar off, Darts and Piles fly rhick in 
the Air, ſome flying and ſome purſuing, grear 
Slaughter, accompanied with many lamentable 
Groans and Cries : And in the end cried our, 
Thar C2ſar had gor the Vidtory. For which he 
was mocked for the preſent, but afrerwards held 
in great admiration. | 
Pliny makerh rhe ſmall increaſe of Nilus to be _. ; 
a Fore-teller of Pompey's Death ; Minimumgque 7 
Pharſalico Bello: Veluts necem Magn , prodigio 
quodam, flumine averſante : The leaſt encreaſe of 
Nilus was at the time of the Pharſalian Battel : 
The very River prodigioufly ſhewing (as it were) 
a deteſtation of rhe Murrher of the Great Pompey. 


—_ 


— 


CH A P. XXXVIIL 


Ceſar Landerth his Forces , taketh Pharus, and 
cauſeth Photinus to be flain. 


He Forces that were with Achillas, were 

neither for their number , or faſhion of 

Men, or uſe and experience in War, to 
be contemned. For he had Twenty Two 
Thouſand Men in Arms. Theſe Troops conſiſted of 
the Gabinian Soldiers : Which were now grown in- 
to a Cuſtom of Life and Liberty of the Egyprians ; 
and having forgot the name and diſcipline of the 
People of Rome, had there Married Wives, and 
moſt of them had Children. To theſe were added 
ſuch as were gathered from the Thieves and Robbers 
of Syria, the Province of Cilicia, and other finiti- 
mate Regions : Beſides many Baniſhed Men, and 
others condemned to Die, that fled thither. And for 
all our Fugitives, there was ever a ſure and certain 
receipt at Alexandria, and 4 certain condition of 
Life : for upon giving up of his name, he was pre- 
ſently inrolled a Soldier. And if one chanced to 
be taken and apprebended by his Maſter, he was 
preſently reſcued by the concourſe of Soldiers, 
who being all in the ſame condition, did ſtrive for 
him as for themſelves. Theſe required the King's 
Friends to be Slain ; theſe were accuſtomed to rob 
Rich Men of their Goods to better their Pay, to 
Pp 3 Beſiege 
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Obſervations upon CnSAR's 


Beſiege the King's Houſe, to expel ſome out of the ſupply him : For be had ſent to all the confining 
Kingdom, and to ſend for others home , according Regions for aid. In other places of the Town they 
ro an old cuſtom and privilege of the Alexandrian , ſo fought, that they gave over at length upon equal 


Army. 

There were beſides, Two Thouſand Horſe, that bad 
been of ancient continuance in many of the Wars 
held at Alexandria, and had brought back, Prolemy 
the Father, and reſtored him to his Kingdom ; had 
Nain Bibulus's two Sons, and had made War with 
the Egyprians : And this uſe and knowledge they 
had of War. Achillas truſting to theſe Forces, and 
contenaning the ſmall number of Czſar's Troops, did 
take and poſſeſs Alexandria : and further afſault- 
ing that part of the Town which Czſar held with 
his Mcn , did firſt of all endeavour to break into 
his Houſe. But Cx(ar having diſpoſed the Cohorts 
in the Streets and Ways, did bear out the Aſſault. 


Conditions : ( Which happened by reaſon of the nar- 
rowneſs of the Paſſages ) and a few of each ſide 
being ſlain, Czſar took, in ſuch places as were moſt 
convenient for him, and Fortified them in the Night. 
In this Quarter of the Town was contained a little 
part of the King's Houſe ( wherein he himſelf, at 
bis firſt arrival, was appointed to lodge ) and 4 
Theatre joyned to the Houſe, which was inſtead of a 
Caſtle, and had a paſſage to the Port, and to other 
parts of the Road. The days following he encreaſed theſe 
Fortafications, to the end he might have them as @ 
Wall againſt the Enemy, and thereby need not Fight 
againſt his Will. 

In the mean time, the younger Daughter of King 


At the ſame time they fought likewiſe at the Pore, Ptolemy, hoping to obtain the Crown now in que- 
and it came at length to a very forcible Encounter: ſtion , found means to convey her ſelf out of the 
For having drawn out their Troops, the Fight began King's Houſe to Achillas ; and both, joyntly together, 


to be hot in divers Streets and Lanes ; and the Ene- 


undertook the managing of that War. But preſent- 


my (in preat Troops ) went about to poſſeſs them- ly there grew a controverſie between them , who 
ſelves of the Gallies, of which there were Fifty found ſhould Command in Chief ; which was the cauſe of 
there, that were ſent to ſerve Pompey, and returned great Largeſs and Rewards to the Soldiers, either of 


home again after the Battel in Theflalia. Theſe 
were all Triremes and Quinqueremes, rigged, and 
ready to go to Sea. | 

Beſides theſe, there were Twenty Two, which were 
always accuſtomed to be the beſt, for the defence of 


them being at great Charges and Expences to gain 
their good Wills. 

IWpile the Enemy was buſied in theſe things, 
Photinus, the Governour of the young King , and 
Super=Intendant of the Kingdom on Czfar's Party, 


Alexandria, and were all furniſhed with Decks : ſent Meſſengers to Achillas, Exhorting him not to 


Which, if they had taken, together with Czſar's 
Shipping, they mould have had the Haven and the 
Sea at their Command ; and, by that means, hin- 
dered Czar from Succours and Proviſion of Vitual. 
In regard whereof they fought hard on both fades ; 
Achillas expetting Victory, and our Men for their 
Safety. But Czar obtained bis purpoſe : And be- 
cauſe he was net able to keep ſo many ſeveral things 
with ſo ſmall Forces, be ſet them all on Fire, toge- 
ther with thoſe that were in the Road, and preſently 
Landed ſome Soldiers at Pharus ; which x a Tower 
in an Iſland, of a great height, and built with 
ftirange Workmanſhip, taking that name from the 
Ifland. This Iſland lieth over-againſ| Alexandria, 
and ſo maketh it a Haven. But former Kings 
had enlarged it Nine Hundred Paces in hes, by 
' raiſing great Mounts in the Sea: And by that 
means had brought it ſo near to the Town, that they 
Joyned them both together with a Bridge. 

In this Iſland dwelt divers Egyptians, and made 
a Village of the bigneſs of a Town: And what 
Ships foever had - fallen off their comſe, either by 
Tempeſt or Error, were there Robbed by thoſe Bgyp- 
tians. For, by reaſon of the narrow entrance, no 
Ships can come into the Haven, but, by the favour 
_ leave of them that bold Pharus. Cwzſar being 
afraid of this, while the Enemy was buſie in Fight, 
Landed his Soldiers, took the place, and there put 
a Garriſon. Whereby he brought it to paſs, that 
both Corn and Succours might ſafely come by Sea to 
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defiſt in the buſineſs, or to be diſcouraged. Upon 
the diſcovering and apprehenſion of which Meſſengers, 
Czſar cauſed him to be Slain. And theſe were the 
beginnings of the Alexandrian War. 


OBSERVATION. 


PHerus is a linle Iſland in the Sea over-againſt 
Alexandria; in the midſt whereof Ptolemy 
Ph;ladelph built a Tower of an exceeding height, 
all of white Marble. Ir comained many Stages, 
and had in the top many great Lanthorns to keep 
Light in the Night, for a Mark to ſuck as were 
at Sea. The Architector Ingraved thereupon this 
Inſcription ; Soſtrates Gnidius, the Son of Dexi- 
phanes, to the Gods Conſervators, for the ſafety of 
Navigators. | | 
It was reckoned for one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. The firſt whereof was the Tem- 
le of Diana at Epheſuss The ſecond was the 
epulcre which Artemiſia, Queen of Caria, made 
for her Husband Mauſolus , whoſe Aſhes ſhe 
drank. The third was the Coloſſus of rhe Sun ar 
Rhodes. The fourth was the Walls of Babylon. 
The fifth was the Pyramids of Egypr. The 
ſixth was the Image of Fupirer Olympius at Els, 
which was made by Phidzas, and contained three- 
{core Cubits in height; and was all of Ivory, 
and pure Gold. And the ſeventh was this Pha- 
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The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS. 


F Ceſar's Clemency and Liberality are ſo 
| commendable, during the whole courfe of 
his Life ; he ſeems ro have our-done himſelf 
in this Civil War. To be unwilling to deftroy 
whole Armies in Spain by open force, and havin 
reduc'd them ro his Mercy, to diſmiſs them wir 
their Commanders, wirthour obliging them to en- 
gage no longer ro make War againſt him : To 
pay the Arrears due ro his Enemies, while he 


borrows Money from his own Captains to pay 
his own Men, to reſtore at once to Domzitius Ano- 
barbus 150000 Crowns, which Pompey had given 
him out of the publick Treaſure, ro make War 
againſt him : To releaſe the Priſoners he rook 
without Ranſom ; nay, even to reſtore them 
whar-ever was theirs, while Bibulus, Labienus and 
others, Maflacred as many of his Soldiers as fell 
into their Hands ; are actions to be an d, 

| | | ur 
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bur never 'to be imitated : Eſpecially tn an Age 
in which the practice is very different from this 
Generoſity : And even from what he had pra- 
c&tisd in Gallia, where he fometimes us'd great 
Severity. Let us therefore enquire into the Rea- 
ſons which enclin'd him ro this blind Clemeney, 
which ſeem'd to be fatal ro his Men : In order 
ro which, I am of Opinion that we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh rhe Deſigns. He was a Conqueror in 
Gallia, fo that whenever they abus'd his firſt and 
natural Clemency, he practisd Severity to awe 
thoſe by Fear, which he had not been able to 
Subdue by his Mildneſs. But here he is en- 
gagd in a Civil War, in which, under prerence 
of maintaining the Liberty of the People , he 
defighs to enſlave the People and Senare. To 
that end he lays aſide all his Paffions, rhe better 
ro effect his defign, and the more his Enemies 
are . Cruel againſt him, the milder he appears a- 
gainſt them : So that his Enemies only dreading 
him in Bartel, and. not deſpairing of a Pardon, 
ſubmit with eafe at the firſt frowns of Fortune. 
Bur the Caſe is very different in ſuch Civil Wars, 
as are only made for the defence of ones Per- 
ſon or Religion : For having no deſign in ſuch 
ro ſubvert rhe State, you are obligd to repel 
Cruelty by Cruelty , or elſe you will find no 
Adherents : Bur when you Fight for Dominion, 
you muſt obtain ir, by behaving your ſelf in 
ſuch a manner that neirher Vengeance nor Cru- 
elry may be fear d from you, and by ſhowing a 
great Liberality, and all ſorrs of Vertues : For 
People never defire a change of Condition, unleſs 
it be ro make themſelves eafier. Thus, with 
this Liberal Reſolution and Clemency, retaining 
his Dictatorſhip but a Fortnighr ; doin nothing 
contrary to the common practice, as Protector 
of the Common-Wealth, juſtifying all his Acti- 
ons, ſhowing himſelf as defirous of a Peace. as 
Pompey ſeem'd averſe to it, in order ro animate 
his Cirizens and Soldiers againſt him ; and pro- 
ſecuring the War much better than he , he ar- 
chiey'd rhe greateſt and moſt glorious deſign that 
ever was undertaken. 

Ceſar having joyn'd all his Forces, endeavours 
to Fight Pompey, and not being able ro draw 
him ro a Bartrel, he undertakes a high Defign, v:7. 
To Befiege him in his Camp, tho' he was weaker 
than he. Ir was near Durazzo, where he began 
ro encloſe him with Trenches, taking the advan- 
rage of ſmall Hills, of difficult acceſs, ( which in 
my Opinion induc'd him to that defign : ) the 
Reaſons alledgd by him, are, that being weak 
in Cavalry, and having a ſcarcity of Corn, he 
could not poflibly ger any, Pompey's Army being 
free, which he rhereby alſo depriv'd of Forrage, 
and made ir uſeleſs ro all rhe Factions of the 
War ; fince it would lefſen Pomp:y's Reputation 
throughout the Empire, and encreaſe his own, 
when it ſhould be reporred that Cz/ar kept him 
Befieg'd, and thar he durſt not Fight him ; which 
was of great uſe to him, fince People common] 
ſide' with the ſtrongeſt. On the other bank 
Pompey being unwiling ro quit the Sea-fide, or to 
remove from Durazzo, where he had put his 
Stores and Proviſions, reſolv'd to ſubſiſt there ; 
and finding rhat his Cavalry would ſuffer too 
much unleſs they return'd ro Forrage, he made 
an encloſure of Trenches on his fide, of fifreen 
Miles circumference. Thus the rwo Caprains 
omitted nothing in order to the ſucceſs of their 
Deſigns. Finally, Pompey finding himſelf very 
much fſtreighrned by this encloſure, Arracks one 
of the ends of Cz/ar's Retrenchments, in which 
he had fo much advantage in rwo Combats thar 
were fought in one day, that Ceſar confeſs'd, that 
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his Army would have been routed if he had pur- 
ſu'd his Victory. This ſhows us ftill rhe uſeful- 
nefs of Rerretichments, and how cafie ir is there- 
by to avoid a Combar againſt an Army we ftand 
in dread of ; to re-encourage one thar is diſhear- 
tened z and to ſtarve another {ſtronger than our 
own : *For the skill of War confiſts chiefly in 
never being forc'd to Fight againſt ones Will, to 
Which end 'ris neceffary ro rake care not to want 
Provifions, to exerciſe the Soldiers to handle their 
Arms well, and to obſerve their Orders, and to 


5g 


know how ro make Retrenchments ; for had 


Ceſar been ro deal with a leſs skilful Captain than 
Pompey who had ſuffer d himſelf ro be enclosd 
at firft, he would eirher have ruin'd his Army, 
of have forc'd him to Fight. 

_ Czſar being ſenſible that he could no longet 
block up Pompey, nor yet remain near him with- 
out being reduc'd ro vrear inconveniencies for 
wanr of Proviſions ; undertakes a long Rerreat 
of ſeyeral days March. To that end he dilpatches 
away his Baggage th the Evening with one Le- 
got, and the remaindet of his Army about 
Midnjght, excepting two Legions, and with his 
Cavalry, which he himſelf tollow'd at break of 
day. Pompey purſues him with ſpeed, and find- 
ing him lodg'd where he had formerly been En- 
camp, he alſo takes Poſſeflion of his old Camp 
near him : Bur whereas Ceſar ſeemingly ſends 
out his Cavalry to Forrage, (making it rerurn 
ſecretly into his Camp again ) Pompey ſends our 
his in earneſt, and moſt of his Soldiers bein 
gone back to fetch ſome Baggage they had left 
in their former Camp ; he Marches away ſud- 
denly in the ſame orfler as the day before. So 
that Pompey nor being able to follow him ar thar 
time, and the other making great Marches till 
in the ſame order; he could not poflibly over- 
take him ; and in three days time deſifted his 
purſuir. This is a fine Leſſon to ſhow -how dan-= 
gerous 1t 1s to make a Retrear within ſight of 
an Enemy ; and how to avoid a Combar, and 
whar Order is neceſſary to be obſerv'd not to be 
incumber'd with the Baggage, and how a Retreat 
1s made better with part of the Army, than with 
the whole. For fince Ceſar was afraid of Re- 
rreating within fight of Pompey, with an Army fo 


accuſtom'd ro Vanquith, and dreaded by Pompey 


himſelf, what muſt Generals do in theſe our 
Times, who Command Armies newly raisd, 
without Order, withour Obedience, full of Bag- 
gage, Where Soldiers do not underſtand rheir 
Arms, nor the Captains how to Teach them ; 
and yer they would think it a refle&tion upon 
their Honour, to retire by Stealth ? Preſumption 
and Ignorance are two ill Counſellors in War. 

Ar the Battel of Pharſalia, Pompey wasas ſtrong 
again as Ceſar, eſpecially in Cavalry, on which 
he rely'd particularly for Victory : Bur his Army 
was neither ſo well experienced, nor ſo ac- 
cuſtom'd ro Fight as Ceſar's, ſo that dreading 
they would break their Order in going to Charge, 
he commanded them to trarry and ſuſtain the 
ſhock of the Enemies Army, without moving from 
their place. Ceſar not approving this Advice, 

his Army to begin the Onſet, al- 
ledging thar it would excite the Courage of his 
Men, which ir is firter ro encreaſe than to leſſen, 
not diſapproving the ancient way, beginning the 
Combat with a general Shout. And experience 
informs us, thar in all Warlike Actions, he thar 
Artacks redoubles his Courage, and that he thar 
is Attack'd has ſome fear. | 

As for the Order of Pompey's Bartel, having 


a Brook on his Right, he plac'd all his Horſe on--+ Ke "pb A 
the Left, flattering himſelf, thar after baviege- ED 
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Overthrown Cefar's, it would encloſe his Army. 
Ceſar being ſenſible that his Cavalry was nor 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt Pompey's, reinforc'd it with 
ſprightly Soldiers, whom he mixes among ir ; 
moreover, he makes a Derachment our of every 
Barralion, with which he compos'd another to 
ſuſtain ir, which he puts out of the RanÞ of the 
three Orders of the Infantry, and Commands 
them not to Charge, until they receive Orders 
from him ; ſo that when Pompey's Cavalry had 
beaten back Ceſar's, which rhey could not do 
without purting themſelves in diſorder, they mer 
this Barralion which ſtopt rhem ſhort : And rhen 
oblig'd then ro rurn their Backs, and wholly ro 
abandon the Left Wing of wag oh Army, 
through which Ceſar purſuing his Point, eafi | 
pur the reſt in Diſorder. Whereupon we wi 


. obſerve rwo things, the one that a General muft 


never hazard all his Forces ar once, but by de- 
rees : And the other to obſerve diſtances ſo well, 
th on the ſides and in the Rear ; that the firſt 
being Overthrown, may not Ovetthrow them 
thar are to ſuſtain them, leaving them a conyeni- 
ent ſpace to paſs, and to Rally behind. 


* 


As Ceſar 'knew how to Vanquiſh, to he knew 
better yet how to purſue his Victory, and to 
improve it. Burt never comparably to thar of 
Pharſalia, in which he did nor alone content him- 
ſelf with forcing the Camp, nor with Befiegirtg 
the remainder of the Army upon a Hill, on 
which they retir'd, nor yer with purſuing Pompey 
for ſome days : But with Three or Four Thou- 
ſand Men only, he follow'd him both by Sea 
and Land, until he rrac'd him to his Grave in 
Egypt, 'where he arriv'd almoſt as ſoon as he, 
never allowing him time to recollect himſelf, or 
any Wiſe to Rally. This teaches us to improve 
occaſions when they offer themſelves, and never 
to delay what may be executed on the Inftant. 
For Worldly things are fabje to great Revo- 
lations : And the Afﬀairs and Difficulties Ceſar 
ſtill mer with after Pompey's Death, teſtifie ſuffici- 
ently, that had he in imitation of ſeveral Great 
Men , endeavour'd to gather the Fruits of his 
Vidtory, before their being Ripe, and tro Reliſh 
Peace before ir were ſecur'd, he might have re- 
pented it. 
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ON THE 


 Alexandrian War. 


By Aulus Hirtius Panſa, Ceſar's Friend and Companion 


— 


in his Wars. 


Now firſt made Engliſh. 


The Argument. 


IGSNIAESAR 


purſues POMPEL to Alexandria, where underſtanding that 


1 he was Slain, but that King Ptolemy did deſign to entrap him, he was 


"conſtrained to ſtand upon his Guard, thou 


gh under the Diſadvantage both of 


j Time and Place, it being Winter, and within the Walls of a Town, in the 
| Poſſeſſion of a moſt powerful and cunning Enemy, he himſelf poor and de- 
ſtitute of Conveniencies for a War. A Difſention between Ar/zzoe, youngeſt 
Daughter to King Ptolemy, and Achi//as, Captain of the Guard, about the 
Government. Ceſar releaſes young Ptolemy, who (contrary to his moſt ſo- 
lemn Promiſes ) Fights againſt him, but is overcome. Beſides this War of 
Alexandria, Hirtius in this Book does hkewiſe give an Account of the Di- 
ſturbances in Spair, under 2. Caſſzzs Longinus the Prxtor: As alſo of the 


Pontick Expedition againſt Pharnaces. 


In all ſhewing great variety of Fight- 


ing and Embattelling an Army, Fortune ſtill appearing, like her ſelf, In- 


conſtant. 
I. HE War of Alexandria being re- 
| ſolved upon, C-ſar ſends for the whole 
Fleer from Rhodes, Syria, and Cilicia, 

calls the Archers our of Crete, and rhe 

Horſemen from Malchus, King of rhe Nabathe: : 
Commands Ammunition, Proviſions, and Supplies 
ro be got rogerher from all Parts, and ſent in. 
Mean while the Forrificarions are daily augment- 
ed by the Addition of new Works, and all ſuch 
parts of the Town as are look'd upon to be leſs 
ſtrong, are ficred with Teſtudo's and Covert-ways, 
-and from one Building to another the Bartering- 
Rams are ler in through Holes, all the old Ruines 
and void Spaces being taken up wirh Forrtificarti- 
ons. : Alexandriggis\.in a manner Proof againſt 
Fire, becauſe the Hpuſes are at a convenient di- 
ſtance one from another , arid are not builr of 
Wood, bur fenced about with Walls and Arches, 
and coverd over either with a ſort of Tiles or 
hard —— Ceſar endeayour'd all he was able 
ro cur off rhe narroweſt part (ſo made by a Moar 
or River thar runs from the South) from the reſt 
of the Ciry , that part being defign'd for rhe 
Works and making of Vines or Coverts ; having 


theſe things chiefly in his Eye, Thar ſeeing the 
Town was divided into rwo Parts, the Army 
might be managed by one Advice and Direction ; 
and then, ſuch as were over-power'd, might be 
relieved, and have help ſent 'em from the other 
part of the Town : Bur eſpecially, char Warer 
and Proviſion might eaſily be had ; for of one of 
theſe they had bur little, and of the orher none 
ar all ; both which the River or Moat could a- 
bundantly ſupply 'em with. my 


TI. All rhis while thoſe of Alexandria were 
nor idle in managing their Affairs; for they ſens, 
Ambaſſadors, and made Proclamarion through all 
parts of the Confines and Kingdom of Epypr for 
ce; they convey'd a vaſt many Bows and 
Arrows into the Town, and got together an in- 
credible number of People : Alfo in the Ciry 
they had huge Magazines of Arms ; befides rhis, 
they arm'd their Servants thar were able, and lefe 
the Veterane -Cohorrs ar liberty in the moſt open 
places of the City, that whar er ſoever 
ſhould be affaulted, they might be ready wirh 
their whole Force to come to its Aid.. They ran 
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up a Triple Paliſado before each Gate and Poſtern, 
built of large ſquare Stone, full Forty Foot high. 
The lower Parts of the Ciry they fenced with 
very high Towers of Ten aſcents. Beſides, they 
made walking Towers of the like number of De- 
orees or Steps with Wheels, and having put Ropes 
r0 'em, they drew them- with: Horſes, moving 
them ro w quarrer they | ng ſuch 
Streets as were even and direct. 


HI. The Ciry being both Wealthy and Popu- 
lous furniſhed them with all Neceffaries. ' The 
Men being very Ingenious, and -extraordinary 
Acute, did ſo dextrouſly perform wharſoever they 
ſaw our Men do, that you would have rhought 
our Men had imitated them : Beſides, they had 
many things of their own Invention ; ar the ſame 
time infeſting our Forrifications and defending 
theirs. Moreover, their Princes or Chiefs in 
their Councils and Speeches, {poke to 'em to this 
effect; The People of Rome, according to their 
Cuſtom, are come ro take Poſſeflion of our Towns 
by little and litcle. Not many Years ago (you 
may remember ) Gavinius entred Egypt with a 
Powerful Ariny ; And now Pompey being Over- 
come, fled hither, whither Ceſar has purſued him 
with his Forces; and though he be dead, yet 
Czſar continues amongſt us : Who ( if we do not 
force him our) will turn our Kingdom into a 
Province; and all this ( which is to be ma- 
rurely thought upon ) in a tempeſtuous .time of 


the Year, when he can receive no Succours by 
YCa, TI. | 


IV. "While theſe things were in Agitation , 
there aroſe a diflention berween Achillas, ' Captain 
of the Veteranes, and Arſinoe, King Ptolemy's 
Yaunger Daughter, each. laying wait for other, 
he practifing to ger the Government into his hands. 
Bur Arſinoe; bythe help of Ganymedes rhe Eunuch, / 
gains Acbillas his Farher-in-law, to ber Parry, and 

y that means ſlays him ; who being dead, ſhe 
obtained rhe whole Goyernment, without .any 
Copartner or Controller. Ganymedes is made 
General of the Army , who having »raken rhar 
Office upon him, encreaſes rhe Soldiers Pay, and 
adminiſters other Martrers with equal diligence. 


py 


V. Alexandria is in a manner all of it under-. 
mined, and has Dreins or Canals as far as the 
Nile, by which rhe Water is brought into Con- 
duits or Water-Houſes, which, by little and litrle, 
in time grows. 'clear and ſertles : This Maſters 
and their Families make uſe of '; for as tt comes 
from the River Nile, it is ſo muddy and thick, 
that it breeds many and. yarious: Diftempers : Bur 
Servants and poor People -are forced to be can- 
rented with it as it comes, - becauſe there 15 nor 
ſo much as a Well or Spring in the whole City. 
Further, this River (the. Nile ) lay on thar fide 
of the City which'the Alexandrians were poſſeſſed 
of: Which thing Ganymedes knowing very well, 
that our Men might be kepr from Water, who 
were diftributed up and down in - everygStreet for 
the Defence of the Fortifications, and made uſe 
of Water; . drawn from Warter-Houſes, Dreins, 
and Ponds, he undertakes a great and difficult 
Task ; for having cut off the Dreins, and all Parrs 
of the City, in- his Poſſeſſion, being ſecured, he 
does whar he can to draw a vaſt quantity of Wa» 
rer our of the Sea with Ropes and Engines, which 
from rhe riſing Grounds, be: ler upan thar 
part which. C{4r was poſleſs'd of, 'withour inter- 
miſfion-; by . means whereof -the; Water coming 
ſalter than ordinary out of the upper Conduits/ ar 


Water-Houſes , the bertes ſort -of Inhabitants 
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were in great admiration, how it could happen ; 
neither were they ſatisfied whether rhey mighr 
believe themſelves, rifl rhe inferiour or common 
ſort of People alledged alſo that the Water they 
uſed was of another Nature and Taſte ro whar 
it was formerly ; and by comparing one with the 
other, and rafting them; they found the differenge 
thereof. In 2 little whille ather this, thar in the 
upper Condujts' could gor'be drunk ar all, and 
= ro the lower grew every day more corrupt 
and falrt. 


VI. This done, and they being fully convinced, 
ſuch a fear fell upon them, that they all rhoughr 
themſelves at the laſt Exzgremyty : Some ſaid 
Ceſar ought not to delay,. but get on Ship-board ; 
others feared that Remedy 'wauld be worſe than 
the Diſeaſe, becauſe ir was nor poſſible they ſhould 
conceal their flight from the Alexandrians, ſeeing 
they were ſo near 'em ; and if they follow'd, there 
would not be room enough in the Ships ro receive 
them. Beſides, there were. a great many of the 
Townſfmen' in that part of the Ciry where Cafhr 
was, whom he had ſuffer d ro continue in their 
Habitations, becauſe they had openly difſembled 
themſelves faithful ro our Men, and ſeem'd ro 


\ have' revolted: from their own ; ſo that, had I 


been to defend rhe Alexandrians, T could have 
ſaid much as to their Fidelity and good Condutt : 
Bur let any Man conſider their Nation and Na- 
rure ar. the ſame rime, and he cannot doubr bur 
they are a ſort of People above all Mankind fu- 
reſt far deftfu@ton. TO *, 


VIL Czfar,-by fair Words, and. dint of Rea- 
ſon, leflen'd: the fear' of his' Soldiers, alledging, 
*.That freſh Warer might be: found in the Pirs 
* and Trenches ; for all Sea-Shoars bave'inary- 
© rally Veins of ir... Bur, if the. pature of the 
** Egyptian Coaſt ſhould prove (contrary to all 
* arhers, yer ſeeing .they had the Sea at Com- 
** mang, the Enemy having no Navy, they could 
* nor be hinder'd from ferching Warer when 
** they pleas'd with their Ships,” either from Parg- 
** romrums. on. the Lefr, or from rhe- Ifland on- the 
* Right hand ; which Navigations' being made 
' ar divers, times, could never all miſcarry. by 
* contrary Winds : Bur that there was no thought 
* of flight, neither for thoſe who had the chief 
** Power, nor even for thoſe who had nathing to 
** think on, but how to ſave their lives : Thar ir 
was found hard enough to ſuſtain the ſhocks of 
© their Enemies with the help/of their Fortifica= 
* Hons, much leſs could they: do ir if they left 
., them, being unequal both. by- their ignorance 
of the place and their number ; beſides it would 
' be both redious and difficult to ger into the 

whips, eſpecially from the Skiffs.' On the other 
x hand, the Alexandrians were very ſwift, and 
. underſtood well the nature of the Place and 
f the Buildings ; bur chiefly being . proud of the 
' Victory they would ger before them, and'poſ- 
 fels rhemlelves of rhe rifing Grounds and tops 
. of - Hales, :and thereby hinder them in their 

flight, and gerring to their Ships; therefore ex- 
barred them ro think no more 'of thar Reſolu- 
tion, but by all means to''tink of being Con- 
qUETArs. oH 1: | Tz 
"fs ml 
' VIIL Having made this Oration to his 'Sol- 
diers, and the Courage of 'al being excited, he 
gave Order ro the Centurions,' har all other bu- 
tineſs being ler alone; they ſhould berake them- 
ſelves ro digging of Wells without intermiffion, 
ſo much as- in the Night-time. Having hegw 
the Work, and every one being intent OE TL, 
I 


- 
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in ne 'nights time they found abundance of freſh 
Warer; ſo that in a very little rime the 'Operofe 
Engines and vaſt Endeavours of the Alexandricns 
were rendred uſeleſs. Two days after, the Se- 
ven and thirtierh Legion of Pompey's Soldiers, thar 
ſarrender'd themſelves, with Corn, Arms, and 
Bows and Arrows, having been pur 'o0n Board of 
Ship by Domitius Calvinus, were brought to . the 
Coaſt of Africa, a little above Alexandria, Theſe 
Ships, by reafon of a Weſt Wind which blew for 
tmahny days, could hot get into Port; yer the pla- 
ces all rhereabonrs are remarkable for good An- 
choring. They, being Tong weather-bound, and 
very much ftraiten'd for want of Water, ſend an 
—_— ro Ceſar, to acquaint him with their Con- 
iti0n. 


IX. Ceſar, wichour conſulting any body but 
hitnſelf, what was proper to be done, gers on Ship 
board, and orders all the Fleer to follow him ; 
bur puts never 4 Land-man on Board 3 becauſe, 
being to go a great way off, he was not Willing 
16 leave the Works unguatded. When he artive 
ar Cherrhoneſus, and had put his Boats aſhore to rake 
it freſh Water, ſoine of the Company goirig 4 
yoo way from the Ships for Plunder, were taken 
y the Enemies Horſemen : Of whom they learn'd 
that Ceſar bimſelf was come along with the Fleer, 
and that he had no Soldiers aboard. Underſtand- 
ing Which, they were of opinion that a good Op=« 
portunity was offered then of Advantage: Where- 
upon they tmann'd all the Veſſels they had ready 
for fail, and met Ceſar as he retiin'd With his 
Fleer ; who for two Reaſons detlin'd fighting thar 
day ; one, beciuſe he had no Soldiers on board, 
artd ir was paſt the renth hour of the OY. think- 
ing the night would give his Enemies Courage, 
. who rruſted mitch ro their Knowledge of rhe pla- 
ces; the other, that he had not time tro encou- 
rape his Men, being of opinion that tio Extiorta- 
tion is of atiy validity, wherein Valour and Cow- 
ardice ate not, rhe one cominended, and the other 
exploded. For which Cauſes, Ceſar drew all the 
Stnps he could to ſliore; into a place where he 
thoughr the Etiemy ' could not follow him : Bue 
there was otie Ship, a Rbodtan, in the tight Wing 
at 4 great diſtance from the reft ; which the Ene- 
mites 1, they could not contain themſelves, 
bat inimediately four large Ships and a great ma- 
ny ſmall open Veſſels ran upon her with full Sail, 
| Whereupon Ceſar was conftrained ro give her his 
_ Aﬀiſtance, that he might not be a ſhameful Spe- 
Ctarot of his Diſgrace ; though if a worſe "thing 
ſhould happen, he rhoughr he ought to rake it for 
his pains. A Battle commences hereupon, with 


gel fury by the Rh:dians, who, as they excelled 


oth for Skill and Vaſont in alt Fnconnters, fo ar 
this time eſpecially they did not fefufe ro bear 


And if rhe Night had 607 Put an Ed tothe Fight, 
Ceſar had got the whole Fleet of the Enemy into 
his Pofleflion, The Enemies being rhroughly 


'X. The Alexandrians were fo mightily diſcou- 


raged at this Loſs, when rhey ſaw themſelves 0- 


vercone, tot only ih tlie Vatour of their Seatnen, 
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Vut in the Skill of their Pilors, (in whom, atd the 
. ta!lneſs of their Ships, they much confided \) rhar 


they doubred whether their Forrs were able to 
defend rhem ; wherefore they made all rhe Block- 
ades poſſible, being afraid left our Fleer ſhould 
coine fo near as to annoy them, even on ſhore. 
Fhey, after Ganymedes had ratified the fame in 
Council, ſer rhemfelves to repair and make goot 
the number of ſuch Ships as were loſt, being ve- 
ry diligent in refirring their old Ships, nor at all 
doubting bur they ſhould be able ro ettect rhe ſame. 
And although they loft above a hundred and ten 
long Ships, and all their Naval Stores in Porr, yer 
they laid nor aſide their hopes of making the ſame 
pood again : For they ſaw thar neither Forces nor 
Proviſions conld be brought to Ceſar, if they were 
bur ſtrong enough in Shipping ; belides, the 'Sea- 
men both of rhe City and Maritime Country, who 
had been brought up to the Sea from Children, 
coveted to flock in for fo natural and Nartional a 
Good ; neither were they inſenfible of what Ad- 
vantage their ſmall Craft was ro them. Theſe 
things conſidered, they ſer about repairing their 
Navy with all poſſible Diligence. 


" XT. They placed Guards ar each mouth of the 
Nile, to take the Cuſtoms or Toll : Old Ships, 
belonging to the King, that had lain in obicure 
Docks, and that had not been made ule of for ma- 
ny yeats paſt, they refitted, and brought to Alex- 
andria; but withour Oars. They uncover'd the 
rops of the Gates, Schools, and publick Buildings ; 


made Boards or Planks ſerve inſtead of Oars : Na- 


tural Induftry furniſh'd 'em with ſome things, the 
Plenty of the City with others .Laſtly, their Prepa- 
fation was not for a long Voyage, but ſuch as was 
ſuitable to-the preſent Neceflity ; for they foreſaw 
their Conflia muft be in rheir very Port. There- 


fore in a few gays, contrary ro all Expectation, 


they had por ready two and rwenty of four Banks 
apiece, and hve of five Banks each, with avun- 
dance of ſmall open Veſſels. Having made Trial 
what each of 'em could do, before they went our 
of Port, they pur a convenient number of Land- 
frien on board, and made themſelyes 1n all things 
ready for a Bartle. 


XII. Czfar had with him nine Ships of Rhodes, 


( for of ten rhat were fenr, one founder'J in her. 


Voyage upon the Egyptian Coaſt) eight from Pontus, 
five from Lycia, and rwelve from Ajiz. Ot theſe 
there were five of five Banks apiece, and ten of 
four ; all the reſt were leſs, and for the moft part 
open : Nevertheleſs, rruſting to the Valour of his 
Soldiers, having learned the ftrength of the Enc- 
my, he prepared to fight them 3 for when, each 
Man had taken a Reſolution, from a Confidence 
of his own Ability, ro'de his beſt, he fails round 
with the Fleer to the Iſle Pharos, and drew up kis 
Ships in Order of Batt[2 againſt the Enemy, pla- 
Ccing the Rhodians in the right Wing, and thoſe of 
Ponitus in the lefr. Berween 'em he tefr a ſpace of 
40 Paces; for fo much he thought convenienr for 


the drawing the Ships off upon occaſion, After 


he had thus order'd them, he diſpoſed of the reſt 
for a Reſerve, appointing and commanding which 


ſhould follow and aflift one part, and which the: 


orher. 


XIE. The Alexanarians undauntedly bring out 
rheir Ships, and range 'em' in order. In Front 
they place two and twenty ; the reſt, as Reſerves, 
they place'in the fecond Rank : Beſides, they.bring 


out a great number of leſſer Ships and Skiffs, . 
wich Bayins and Fire, to try if by heir Num- 


Qq ber, 
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ber, Shouting, and Lights, rhey could pur our 
Men into a Fright. 

There were berween the two Fleets narrow 
Fords, which belong to the Coaſt of Africk ; ( for 
they ſay, that one half of Alexandria is in Africa) 
where they waited a long time, one expecting 
when rother ſhould paſs the ſame ; becauſe, which- 
{ſoever enter'd, if he ſhould chance to have the 
worſe, would find it a difficult Matter to. ger our 
again in the Retreat. 


XIV. Euphbranor was Adtnital of the Rhodian 
Ships, who, for his greatneſs of Mirid, and Cou- 
rage, was rather to be compar'd to the Romans than 
the Grecians. This Man, becauſe of his very great 
Skill and Magnanimirty, was ſo beloved by the 
Phodians, that they gave him the Command of 
tizir Fleer: Who, when he underſtood Cafar's 
Mind, ſaid, Cziar, thou ſeemeſt to me to be afraid 
that ſhou'dſt thou enter theſe Fords before thou art 
obliged to zt by Fight, thou ſhouldeſt not be able to 
bring the Ships off again : Commit thu Aﬀair to us 
Rhodians ; we will ſuſtain the Brunt of the Battie, 
while the reſt follow us, and in thi we will not balk 
thy Exp:tation; for to fee theſe Men longer to vaunt 
zt, even under our Noſes, # a horrid ſhame and trou- 
ble ta us, 


XV. Ceſar having encouraged him, and given 
him all due Praiſe and Commendation, gives the 
Signal for Battle. Euphranor with four Rhodzan 
Ships paſſes beyond the Ford, which are ſutroun- 
ded by the Alexandrians, who run upon them 
with great Violence ; which they ſuſtain, and with 
great Dexterity and Cunning clear themſelves of 
'em: And ſo excellent a thing is good Diſcipline, 
rhat in ſuch an unequal number not a Ship of ours 
came fide-ways upon the Enemy, not an Oar of 
any of 'em was loſt or ſwept away 3 bur they al- 
ways met them full butr as they came. In the 
mean while the reſt of ours came up, when we 


were forced of Neceflity to kave Arr or Dexte- 


rity, vy reaſon of the narrowneſs of the place, and 
betake our ſelves wholly to Valour. There was 
nor ohne Man in Alexandria, either of our Men, 
orthe Townſmen, of thoſe imploy'd in the Works 
or in the Defence of the place, bur gor on the 
rops of the higheſt Buildings and places of Emi- 
nence, being deſirous to ſee the Encounter ; each 
with Prayers and Vows to the Immortal Gods, 
wiſhing Victory to their reſpective Parry. For 
had ours been beat,we had had no Refuge either by 
Sea or Land ; nay, even all things furure were 
uncertain ro us, though we had been Conquerors. 
They, if they had overcome us at Sea, would have 
gr all; if worſted, their other Fortune would 
have been in jeopardy. This withal was a grie- 
vous and ſad thing to conſider, That the Good 
and Safery of the whole ſhould turn upon the 
Fare of a few, of whom, if any ſhould deſpond 
or be diſhearren'd, the reft muſt alſo fall, nor ha- 
ving Abilicy to defend rhemſelves. Theſe things 
Ceſar, fome days before, had declared to his Sol- 
diers 3 that they mighr fight with ſo much the 
greater Courage, fince they ſaw that the Safery of 
all lay in their hands: Each particular Man, fol- 
lowing Cz/ar's DireRtions, exhorrted his Friend and 
Companion that he would nor balk his and the Ex- 
petarion of all rhe Roman People, ſince they had 
pirch'd upon him as one on whom they might ha- 
zard the Fare of a Battle. Wirth this Reſolution 
therefore it was determin'd, Thar neither rhe In- 
duſtry nor Experience of the Coaſters or Seamen 


ſhould be any ProteQtion, nor their multitude of 


Ships, of any Advantage to 'em ; nor could they 
equal us in the number of valiant Men. 
WF 


XVI. In this Fight was taken one Ship of five 
Banks of Oars, with all the Soldiers and Seamen, 
and three ſunk ; { withour the loſs of one on our 
fide ) the reſt make off 'the neareſt way to the 
Town, where they were ſhelrer'd by Molds with 
Forts to ſecure em, which hinder'd our Men from 
coming near. 


XVII. Ceſar, that this might nor be an Obſta- 
cle to him ar eyery turn, thought it his beſt Po- 
licy to ſtrive by all means pofible to ger the Iſland, 
wich the Mold belonging thereto, into his. hands. 
The Forrifications therefure being in a good mea- 
ſure finiſhed in the Town, he hoped both the Mold 
and it might be accoſted ar the ſame time. This 
Counſel being raken, he puts teri Cohorts and the 
chief of the light armed Soldiers of the Gauliſh 
Horſemen , whom he thought moſt proper, on 
board the leſſer Ships and Skiffs : One part of the 
Iſland he attacks, with his Ships covered for the 
Protection of his Men, offering him great Rewards 
that ſhould firſt ſer foot upon ir. Ar the firſt On- 
ſer they ſuſtain'd our Men with equal Bravery ; 
for, at rhe ſame time that ſome defended their 
Coaſts, others threw Darts and other offenſive 
Weapons from the tops of the Houſes : For by 
reaſon of the uinevenneſs of the place, the Landing 
was very difficult for our Men ; and with their 
Skiffs and long Ships they nimbly and skilfully 
defended the- narrowneſs of rhe place. Bur as 
ſoon as ( the places being known, and the Fords 
throughly tried )) a few of our Men were got a- 
ſhore, and others came and back'd them, and ftour- 
ly refifted the Enemy upon equal ground, all the 
Inhabitants of Pharos run away. Theſe being put 
ro flight, the reſt, leaving the cuſtody of the Porr, 
apply themſelves to the Shore and to the Town, 
and left rheir Ships, ro defend their Houſes. 


XVIII. Not could they long defend themſelves 
by the help of their Fortifications , though the 
Buildings were not unlike thoſe of Alexandria, 
( ſuffer. me ro compare leſs things with greater ; ) 
the Towers were borh high, and ſtood ſo cloſe to- 
gether, that they ſerved inſtead of a Wall; and 


'our Men came not prepared for a Siege, with Sca- 


ling Ladders, Hurdles, and other ſuch like Imple- 
ments: Bur Fear robs Men of their :Underftand- 
ing and Reaſon, and debilirates the , 
it fell our. They thar rhought themſelves able to 
encounter us on plain and equal ground, being now 
frighred with the flight of ſome and the ſlaughter 
of a tew of their Men, durft not now truſt them- 
ſelves 10 their Forrifications of 3o Foor in height, 
but threw themſelves through the Mold into the 
Sea, and ſwam to a Town 860 Paces off ; though 
we kilPd a great many of 'em, and rook fix hun- 
dred Priſoners. 


XIX. Ceſar, having given the Soldiers leave 
tro plunder, commanded rhe Houſes to be pull'd 
down, and the Caſtle ro be fortified on all fides as 
far as the Bridge that is next to Pharos, and put a 
Garifon into it. This the Pharites had fled from, 
bur that which was ſtrongeſt, and next to the 
Town, the Alexandrians kept: However, the next 
day he accoſts it in the ſame manner, becauſe ( the 
Caſtle and the other Bridge being raken) he per- 
ceived all fear of Excurſion of their Shipping, and 
ſudden Ambuſcades, was taken away ; he having 
alſo with Arrows and Darts drove thoſe from the 
Ships which lay before it for irs defence, and for- 
ced rhem into the Town, landed abour three Co- 
horrs, the place being ſo- narrow, that ir would 
hold no more ; the reſt of the Forces keepin S their 

tation 
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Station on Shipboard : Which being done, he com- 
mands a Trench to be thrown up. before the 
Bridge that was right againſt the Enemy 3 and an 
Arch being builr, ro ſupport the Bridge, he cauſed 
the Paſſages, where the Ships uſed ro go out, to 
be fill'd up with Stones. One of which Works 
being finithed, that not ſo much as one Boat could 
get Out, and the other begun ; all rhe Forces of 
the Alexandrians threw themſelves our of the 
Town, and ſtood together in a large place over- 
againſt the Fortifications of the Bridge ; and ar 
the ſame rime the Ships that they uſea ro ſend our 
through the Bridge, ro burn our Ships of Burthen, 
they placed together againſt the Mold. Our Men 
fought from rhe Bridge and the Mold, theirs from 
the Plarform over againſt the Bridge, and from 
their Ships over againſt the Mold. 


XX. C#ſar being taken up with theſe marrers, 
and exhorting his Soldiers, a great number of Wa- 
rermen and Mariners, from on board our long 
Ships, threw themſelves into the Mold ; part with 
a defire ro ſee the Fight, part with an eager defire 
ro fight.. Theſe Men firſt forced the Enemies 
Ships from the Mold with Stones and Slings ; and 
their Darts ſeemed to be of good uſe tro 'em : Bur 
after they got beyond that place, their Flanks be- 
ing unguarded, a few Alexandrians ventured our 
of their. Ships ; ſo that as our Men went our with- 
our a Sign given, without any Confiderarion or 
Order, fo they fled back to their Ships in Difor- 
der: With whoſe flight the Alexandrians being 
encouraged, they came our of their Ships, and 
purſued our Men, who were in great Confuſion ; 
at the ſame time thoſe thar ſtaid behihd in rhe long 
Ships, ſaarch up the Ladders, and haſten to force 
the Ships from the ſhare, leſt the Enemies ſhould 
poſſeſs themſelves of 'em; Whereupon three Co- 


horrs of our Men, that were bn the Bridge and in 


the firſt Mold, when they heard a ſhouting behind 
them, and beheld our Men futhing at the famie 
time, valiangly ar firſt withſtood the violent ſhock 


of the Enemies Darts; bur fearing they ſhould be 


hemm'd in bebind, and thar rhe Ships would go 
off, and no way would be lefr for their Rerrear, 


they left the Fortification they had begun upon 


the Bridge, and made all the hafte they could poſ- 
ſible ro. rhg Ships ; whercof part having got a- 
board the next Ships, they ſunk with the grear 
number and weight of .the Men ; part hefitaring, 
and being doubrful whar courſe ro rake, were 
ſlain by the Alexandrians : Some few, reſerv'd for 
a better Deſtiny, follow'd the Advice-boats, by 
the Anchors, and ſo got off ſafe ; and a few, bore 
up by their Shields, ſtrove with all the ſtrength 
they had, and ſwam to the next Ships. 


XXI. Ceſar did all that in him lay to ger his 
Men upon the Bridge and Forrifications again, he 
venturing hitnſelf in the ſame common danger 
with them: Bur ſeeing none would ſtir, he gor a- 
board himſelf, whither ſuch. a multirude of Men 
follow'd him, that they had neither room ro ſtir 
one for another, nor get the Ship from Land, He, 
ſuſpecting whar did afterward indeed fall our, 
chrew himſelf our of the Ship, and ſwam to ſome 
Ships at a good diſtance off ; whence he ſent Boats 
ro help his Men, that were in a very great ſtrair, 
and faved ſome ; for his Ship, depreſſed with the 
mulritude of the Soldiers, periſhed, rogether with 
molt of che Men: * In this skirmiſh were loſt about 
400 of rhe Legionary Soldiers, and of the Rowers 
and Mariners about the like number, 


XXII. The, Alexandrians bnilt a Caſtle in this 
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ſame place, with great Fortifications and abun- 
dance of Arrtillery ; and having cleared the ſtones 


our of the Sea again, they ler their Ships pals in 


and our, as before they uſed to do. 


* XXII. Our Men were fo far from being. diſ- 
couraged at this Loſs, rhar, being the more in- 
cented and excited, they made greater Advance- 
ments 3 for in aſſaulting the Enemies Works, in 
daily Skirmiſhes, and whentoever an opportunity 
ofter'd it felf, we rook many a Party of Men from 
the Alexandrians, in their Excurfions and Sallies, 
by the indefarigable Induſtry of ours : Nor could 
Czeſar's Order, when it was made publick, abare 
either the Toil of the Legions, or their defire of 
Fighting ; inſomuch that ir was a harder matter 
to deter and reſtrain them from the moſt dange- 
rous Encounter, than to excite- them to it, 


XXIV. The Aiexandrians, when they ſaw that 
Proſperity ſtrengrhen'd, and Adverfity excited and 
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ſharpen'd the Romans, as we may realonably con- © 


jecture, either being admoniſhed by their King's 
Friends that were in Cat's Garriſons, or by their 
own Counſel, approv'd of by fecret Meſlengers 
from the King, they ſent Ambaſſadors unto Ce/ar, 
Thar he would ſuffer their King to be diſmils'd, 
and come over to his People ; for all of 'tm were 
ready ( being ſpent with weatiſomeneſs, the fidu- 
ciary Reign of a Girl, and moſt cruel Domina- 
tion of Ganimedes) ro do what the King ſhould 
command ; by whoſe Guarfanty, if they might 
come under Czſar's Protection and Friendſhip, no 


fear of dahger ſhould hinder 'em' from delivering 
themfelves ro him. 


XXV. Ceſar, although he very well knew the 
Fallaciouſnels, Diffimulation, and Cunning of the 
Country, yet thought ir convenient to grant their 
Requeſt ; becaule, if they did derermine to &o 
what they requeſted, he rruſted, it he ler the King 
go, he would continue firm in his Fidelity ; bur 
if ( which was more agreeable to their nature ) they 
only required the King to lead them our in Bat- 
tle againſt him, ic would be more noble and com- 
mendable to fighr againſt a King, than againſt a 
Band of Strangers and Fugirives. Therefore h1 
ving exhorrted the King, Thar he would take care 
of his Kingdom, ſpare his moſt excellent Country, 
which was laid waſte with moſt ſhameful Burnings 
and Devaſtartions ; firſt reſtore his Citizens to ſate- 
ty, and then ſhew himſelf faithful ro the People of 
Rome and ro him ; and thinking he only fent him 
to his Enemies in Arms, they ſhook one another 
by the hand, and Car began ro dilmits him ; ( for 
he was now of full age ) bur the Royal Soul, we!l 
inſtructed'in the moſt fallacious Cant, thar he mightc 
nor degenerate from the faſhion of his Country, 
weeping, begun to entreat Ceſar that he would nor 
let him go; for that a Kingdom ir: ſelf was nor 
more pleaſant to him than Ceſar's Preſence. The 
Young-man's Crying being ſtinted, Ceſar himſelf 
being moved therear, preſently ſent him away to 
his own people, not doubring bur: thar, ſince he 
was fo taken with his Preſence, he would be true to 
his Intereſts : But he was no ſooner ſer ar Liberty, 
bur he wages War fo vigorouſly againſt Ceſar, that 
it appear the Tears he ſhed in Diſcourſe with 
Ceſar were ſhed for Joy he was releaſed. Herear 
many of Ceſar's Legares, Friends, Centurions, and 
Soldiers Rejoyced, becauſe his over-good Nature 
was put npon by the Sophiſtries of a Child ; as 
though indeed C.z/ar had done ir, mov'd thereto by 
his good Nature only, and not by the moſt pru- 
dent deliberation, hs 
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XXVI. The Alexandrians having got their Lea- 
der, and finding themlelves nevet a whit the ſtron- 
ger, nor the Romans the weaker, ( the Soldiers de- 
riding the King's Age and Weakneſs) rhey were 
mightily troubled ; Nor were they, ever a whit 
benefited thereby z and there were Rumouts a- 
broad that great Supplies were brought ro Ceſar 
by Land our of Syria and Cilicia ; which Ceſar as 
yet heard nothing of. Jn the mean time they de- 


termined to intercept our Provifions that were 


coming to us by Sea; to which end, having fitted 
out Ships, Which rhey diſpoſed of in proper Sta- 
tions about Cancpus, they laid wait for our Con- 
voy, Which as ſoon as it was told Cefar, he com- 
manded the Fleet to be preſently equipp'd and fir- 
ted out, and makes Tiberius Nero Admiral. In this 
Fleet went the Ships of Rhodes, under Euphranor, 
without whom never any Sea-tighr was finiſh'd 
with good Succeſs ; but Fortune, ( which very of- 
ten reſerves thoſe for a worſe Fate, whom the be- 
fore had honour'd with abundance of Favours ) 
cch:rary to her wont, was now apainſt Euphranor : 
For when they came to Canopus, and had drawn 
up the Fleets on both fides in order of Bartle, and 
Euphranir, as he uſed to do, had begun the Fight, 
and had there made a hole through one of the Ene- 
mies- Ships of three Banks, and funk ir, he purſued 
the next too far, { the reſt of his Squadron coming 
bur flawly up after him) and was hemm'd in by 
the. Alexandrians, without any to help him ; either 
becauſe they rhoughr his own Valour and good 
Fortune would defend him, or becauſe they were 
afraid of themſelves: Therefore he only of em all 
behaved himſelf well in that Fight, and periſh'd 
with his victorious Quadrireme. 


* Vit Abonr the faing rice. Middeddarar Por 


g4menus, famous for his Noble Birth, Knowledge 


mn War, Valour, Fidelity, and high Place in the 


Friendſhip of Cz/ar was ſent into Syria and Cilicia 
in the beginning of the Alexandrian War, with a 
good Force, to raiſe Supplies, which he ſpeedily 
effected, by means of the great Willingneſs of the 
Citizens, and his own Diligence, and by Land 
brought them to Peluſium, where Egypt joyns to 
$5ria ; which Town ( poſſeſs d with a ftrong Gas 
tifon by Achilss) becauſe of rhe Conveniency of 
the place, ( for all Egypt is believed to be ſecured, 
as it were with Blockades, with Pharos by Sea, 
and Peluſium by Land ) being ſuddenly ſurrounded 
with a great Army, they fought rightly with rhe 
numetous Garifon and other great Forces, which 
being every one wounded and tired out, he ſub- 
dued ; and, by Perſeverance and continued Affaulrs, 
the ſame day he lay down before ir, the ſame day 
he brought it under his Subjection, and pur a Ga- 
rifon of his own inro it. Thence, having happily 
accompliſh'd rhe Siege, he directs his Courſe to 
Ceſar art Alexandria; and, by that Authority which 
commonly atrends the Victorious, he pacifid and 
brought inro Cefar's Friendſhip all thoſe Countries 
through which be. pals'd. 


XXVIII. There is a place, one of the moſt no- 
red of all thoſe parts, not far from Alexandria, 
called Delta, ſo named from its fimilirude ro the 
Letter Delta; for there is a certain Branch of the 
River Nzle, which has but one Original, but di- 
viding into two Streams, Widens gradually to a 
vety great diſtance at its fall into the Sea: To 
which River when the King underſtood Mzchri- 
daies did draw near, and knew that he muſt paſs 
it, he ſent great Forces againſt him 3 with. which 
he hoped, either to overconie and torally defear 
Mithridates, or at leaſt to be able ro hinder his 


Progreſs : However, he wiſh'd he might be over- 
come, which was all he delir'd, tiatnely ro cut him 
off from Ceſar, and keep him Priſoner. The firft 
of his Troops that could pals the River ar Delta, 
and meet M:thradates, begun the Fighr ; taking 
haſte, that thoſe who catne afrer might have nu 
ſhare in the Victory : Whoſe Shock Mithridates 
{uſtain'd with great warineſs, having intrench'd 
himſelf according to the Roman cuſtom ; for wheti 
he ſaw them enter heedleſly and infolently upon 
his Intrenchments, he cauſed a Sally to be made 
on all fides, and ſlew a great number of them 3 
and if the reſt,, knowing the places very well, had 
not hid themſelves, and fome of 'em got to their 
Ships in which they paſſed the River, they had 
been all cur off. Bur their Fear being a little 0- 
ver, and having joyned thoſe that follow'd after 
them, they began again to make head. 


XXIX. Mithridates ſends a Meſſenger to ac- 
quaint Ce/ar with what he had dohe ; and the 
King underſtanding by his Soldiers what had hap- 
pen to them ; ſo thar much abour the ſame rinie 
that the King went out to oppoſe Mithridar#t, C#- 
ſar ſet out to ſuccour him. The King makes uſe 
of the more expeditious Navigation of the River 
Nile, in which he had a great. Fleet ready equippd. 
Ceſar would not take the fame Courle, that he 
might not encounter the Ships in the River ; bur 
going round by that Sea Which borders on part of 
Africa, as we ſhew'd above, he prevented the 
King's Forces before they could fall upon Mi#hr:- 
dates, and joyn'd him and his Army, yet victori- 
ous and in ſafety. The King fat down with his 
Forces in a place fortified by Nature, it being up- 
on a rifing Ground, a Plain lying round him every 
way, bur fortified on three ſides by divers ſorts of 
Fortifications : On one fide lay the River N:1e, on 
the other a high Mountain, and the third was fur- 
rounded by a Fen or Bog. 


XXX. Between their Camp and Ceſar's March 
was a narrow River with very high Banks, which 
ran into the Ns/e, but diftant from the King's 
Camp about 7000 Paces. The King, when by 
this March he perceived Ceſar a-coning, ſent all 
his Horſe and nimble light Foo to that River, to 
hinder Ceſar in his paſſing ir, and at a diſtance be- 
gin the Fight, taking the advantage of the Banks : 
And here it was Valour had no ſucceſs, and 10 be 
fothful brought danger ; which thing did mighti- 
ly grieve our Men, both Foot and Horſe, becauſe 
they had contended ſo long with the Alexandrians 
withour any Adyantage ; therefore at the ſame 
time the German Horle diſperſe themſelves, and 
ſeeking our fordable places in the River, ſwam o- 
ver it where the Banks were low ; and the Legio- 
naries, having cur down great Trees, ſo long thar 
they would reach from one Bank ro the other, they 


 Jaid:them a-croſs, and fomerhing being thrown in 


of a ſudden, ro ſtop the Rapidneſs of the Stream, 
they paſſed over,; whoſe On-ſer the Enemy were 
ſo afraid of, that they placed their Safery in their 
Heels ; bur even that was in vain, for few in rhe 
Flight got ſafe ro rhe King, the reſt being almoſt 
all cut off, 


XRXI. Ceſar, having luckily pur an end to this 
buſineſs, perceiving that his ſudden coming would 
ſtrike a great Terror intothe Alexandrians, haftens 
with all ſpeed as Conqueror to the King's Camp; 
Which when he perceived ro be ſurrounded with 
vaſt Works, and naturally fortified, ( befides he 
ſaw a mulcizde of Armed Men placed ready in, 
the Paſs) he would not ſuffer his Soldiers, weary 

with 
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Wirh rhe Journey, and with, fighting, to proceed 
ro force their Camp; wherefore he plich'd_ his 
Tents not far diſtant from the Enemy... The next 
day Ceſar ſer upon a Caſtle that ghe King had 
forcified in the adjoyning Village, bur a lictle way 
from his Camp, having united ir with Wings to 
the Works thereof, for the berter conveniency of 
retreating thereto ; and afſaulrs ir with all his For- 
ces ; not thar he thought ir might nor be reduced 
with a_ leſs number of Soldiers, bur that by thar 
Victory the Alexandrians being Terrot-ſtruck, he 
mighr preſently aſſault the King's Camp : There- 
fore in the ſame Purluir, 11 which rhe Soldiets ful- 
lowed the Alexandrians flying from the Caſtle ro 
their Camp, they approached their Fortifications, 
and begun very vigorouſly to encounter 'em before 
they cloſed, Our Men had acceſs two ways to 
allault 'em 3 one, where there was no Forritica- 
rions ; the other, where they had an indifferent 
Palliſado berween rhe Camp and the Nzle. The 
great and choicelt part of the Alexandrians defen- 
ded that part which was of eaſieſt Acceſs ; and the 
Enemy had great ſuccels in bearing off and wound- 
ing our Men who made their Affaulrs on that fide 


next the Nzle; for they were ſhot with many Ar-> 


rows, thoſe before *em our of the Palliſado of the 
Camp, and thoſe bebind 'em from the River, in 
which there were many Ships full of Archers and 
Slingers, galling.of 'em. 


XXX1]. When Ceſar ſaw his Soldiers did all 
they were able, and yer it did bur little avail chem 
by reaſon of the difficulty of the place ; and when 
he conlider'd that rhe higheſt part of the Camp 
was relinquithed by the Alexandrians, becaule it 
was fenc'd by Narure, and partly with. a debire to 
fight, and partly with a deiire ro be Spectators, 
they had run down to the place where the Fighr 
was, he commanded the Cohorrs preſently ro go 
round their Camp, and poſleſs themſelves of the 
higheſt place. Over theſe he made Carſulenus Ge- 
neral, a Man excellent both for his Magnanimiry 
and Skill in Military Afﬀairs ; Whither they were 
no ſooner come, a few only defending the Fortifi- 
cations, and our Soldiers on the other hand refiſt- 
ing them ſtourly, but rhe Alexandrians, frighred 
with the different ſhouting and manner of Fight, 
trembling began to fly on all hands ; by whoſe diſ- 
order the hearts of our Men were fo elated, thar 
almoſt ar rhe ſame time from all Quarters cuſh- 
ing in, ( bur chiefly rhoſe who had poile(s'd them- 
ſelves of the higheſt place, and ran down) they 
flew a great mulrirude of the Enemy : Which dan» 
ger abundance of the Alexandrians ſeeking to a- 
void, threw themſelves on heaps out of the Palli- 
ſado into that part which was next the River ; the 
foremoſt of whom being rrod down by the Crowd 
in the very Ditch of the Forrifications, afforded a 
more eafie eſcape to thu{g that came afrer. Ir ap- 
pear'd rhat the King himlelt fled our this way, and 
and being raken on Ship-board, rogether with rhe 
multitude of rhole that ſwam ro rhe next Ships, 
was calt away. 


-XX XIII This Buſineſs being moſt happily and 
expeditiouſly finiſhed, Cz/ar, in confidence of his 
great Victory, takes the next way by land ro Alex- 
ardiia with bis Horſemen, and as Victor enter'd 
that part of the Town which was Garrifon'd by 
the Enemy: Nor was he deceiv'd in his expecta- 
tion; for the Enemy, having heard of their Ar- 
mies overthrow, laid afide all further thoughts of 
War ; ſo that coming, he received a Reward be- 
firting his Valour and Greatneſs of Mind: For all 
the whole multirude of the Townſmen having 


thrown away their Arms,, and left their Works, 
and pur on tuch a Habit as Supplicants uſe when 
they deprecare great Perſons or Rulers, and all 
their holy things being broughr forch, with which 
th:y were wont to pacihe angry arid oitended 
Kings ; they ran and met Ceſar as he came along, 
and: turrengred themſelves up to him. Ceſar ha- 
ving received them, comforted 'ein, 4nd came 
through the Works of the Enemy to his own 
Quarter of the Town, to the great joy of his 
People ; who rejoyced, rior only tor thar the Wat 
= Bartrle was ended, bur alſo for his fo bappy 
eLUEa. 


X XXIV. He having poſſefs'd himſelf now of 
Ezypt and Alexandria, appointed rhoſe ro be Kings 
whom Ptolemy had nominated by his Will, and 
belecched the Ryman People thar they mighr nor be 
changed : For the eldet of the King's rwo Sons 
being drown'd, he gave the Kingdom to the youn- 
ger, and to the elder of rhe rwo Daughters: of 
Cicopatra, who had continued faithful ro him, and 
remain'd in his Gariſons; bur the younger, Ar/inoe, 
under whole Name, as we have ſhewn, Ganyme- 
des had imporently a long time bore Rule, he de- 
termined tro drive from her Kingdctn: And thar 
no new Dilſention might again ariſe, by means of 
Seditious Men, before the King's Governments 
were well confirm'd unto him, taking the fixth 
veterane Legion with him, he lefr the reſt there, 
the ſtronglier to eſtabliſh thoſe Kings in their Go« 
vernment ; Who could neither have the Love of 
their Subjects, becaule they had continued firm in 
Czſar's Friendſhip ; nor thar Authority which their 
Kirgs antiently had, being Kings bur of yeſterday, 
and beſides known to be 1n the Intereſts and pub- 
lick Urility of our Empire. If their Kings comti» 
nued faithtul, rbey might be ſafe under our Gari- 
ſons ; bur if they prov'd ungrateful, by the ſame 


Gariſons they might be reſtrained. Thus all mar-. 


ters being ended and diſpoſed of, he rakes his Jour- 
ney by land into $yr:a, 


XXXV. While theſe things were tranſacted in 
Egypt, King Detotarts, to whom Caſar had given 
rhe Government of 4fia and the Neighbouring 
Provinces, came to Dumitius Calvinus to pray that 
he would not ſuffer Armenza the leſs, his Kingdom, 
nor Cappadocia, the Kingdom of Ariobarzanes, to 
be enter'd into and laid waſte by Pharnaces : From 
which Calamity if they wete not freed, ro make 
the beſt of their Governments, they could not pay 
Ceſar the Money which they promis'd him. Do- 
mitius, conſidering nor only that the Money would 
be neceſſary for the Payment of the Soldiers, bur 
that it would alſo be a Difgrace to the People of 
Rome, to Cxſar, a Conqueror, and to himſelf, to 
ſuffer the Kingdoms of their Afﬀociares and Friends 
ro be poſlets'd by a Stranger King ; preſently ſenc 
Meſſengers to Pharnaces to oo out of Armenia 
and Cappadecia, and not by a Civil War to try the 


277 


Right and Majeſty of the Roman People. When 


he conſidered that this Threatning might have the 
greater Force if he drew nearer thoſe Countries 
with an Army, going to the Legions, he rook one 
our of three (which was the XXX VI) with him, 
and ſent the other rwo into Egype to Ceſar, he 
h:ving writ for them ; one whereof is not men- 
tiond in the Alexandrian War ; it being loſt in its 
March through Syria by Land. To the 3£$th Le- 
gion Cneius Domitius joyns two from Derotarrs, 
which he had many years train'd up to our way of 
Fighting, and ro our Arms, rogether with a hun- 
dred Horſe ; and rhe ſame Namber from Ars - 
barzanes, He ſends P. Sextius to C. Pletorius the 
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Quxſtor,. to bring the Legion that was made'up 
of the Soldiers thar murinied in Pontus 3 and Quin 
eu Patiscws he lent into Cilicza, ro get Supplies : 
Which Forces, by the Command of Domir3ws, were 
ſpeedily convened at Comana. | 


XXXVI. In the mean time the Ambaſſadors 
bring back Pharnaces's Anſwer, which was, That 
he had left Cappadocia, but that he had retaken Ar- 
menia the leſs, 3t being but juſt he ſhould poſſeſs it 
in Right of bis Father ; laſtly, That the Title to that 
Kingdom ſhould be reſerved entire to Czlar, he being 
ready to ratifie what Czar had required. Cneius 
Domatiys, conſidering that he had left Cappadocia, 
nor of his own free Will, but obliged thereunro 
by Necefiry, ( becauſe he could berter defend Ar- 
»enia, Which joyned to his own Kingdom, than 


\ Cappadicia, which was more remote ; and becauſe 


he believed Domitins would bring all the three Le- 
gions, of which when he heard two were ſent to 
C.e/ar, he the more audaciouſly rarried in Armenia } 
begun to purſue his Reſolution thar he ſhovId de- 
part out of that Kingdomi alſo; for he had no 
more Right to Armenza, than he had to Cappade- 
ciaz neither could he juſtly require the matter 
ſhould be wholly deferr'd till C2ſar's coming ; for 
that was to leave the matter entire, namely, ro 
leave the Kingdom in the ſame ſtate he found it, 
Theſe Anſwers being given, with thoſe Forces a- 
bovementioned he went into Armenza, determin- 
ing to march over the Mountains ; for from Pon- 
tus to Comana there is a high woody Ridge cf 
Mounrains leading into Armenza the leſs, where Cap- 
padvcia is bordered upon by Armenia : Of which 
March, theſe were the true Reaſons, becauſe in 
the higher places no ſudden Eruption of the Enemy 
could happen to 'em, and becauſe Cappadocia, ly- 
ing below theſe Mountains, would afford great 
plenty of Proviſions, 


XXXVII. Mean while Pharnaces ſerids a great 
many Embaſſies ro Domitius, who ſhould trear of 
a Peace, and brought him Royal Gifts ; all which 
he deſpiſed with great Equanimity, and anſwered 
the Embaſſadors, That nothing was of greater Value 
to him than the Dignity of the Roman People, and 
zo regain the, Kingdoms of their Aſſociates. When he 
was come, by great and continued Marches, ro 
Nicopols, a Town in Armenia the leſs, in a Plain, 
but with high Hills on two fides at a good diſtance 
from ir, he pitched his Tent a good way from N;- 
copols 3 about 7000 Paces from which Camp, the 
place being narrow and hard to paſs, Pharnaces 
there placed an Ambuſcade, conſiſting of the flower 
of his Foor, and almoſt all his Horſe ; and com- 
manded them to let a great number of Cattle graze 
within the Defile, and the Villagers and Town(- 
men to walk frequently up and down in thoſe pla- 
ces 3 that if 'Domitius ſhould enter thoſe Streights, 
he might faler nothing of the Ambuſcade, when 


he ſaw the Men and Cattle ro and again in the ' 


Fields, as if they expected no Enemy, bur Friends : 
Bur indeed, that. when he ſhould come into the 
Enemies Canfines for Booty, the Soldiers might be 
difſipated, and flain in the Diſperſion. 


XXXVIII. When he had order'd theſe matters, 
he” did not ceaſe. for all that to ſend Ambaſſadors 
to Domitius for Peace and Friendſhip, thinking here- 
by the eaſier ro deceive him ; bur unfortunately ; 
for the hope of a Peace cauſed Domzezus to abide 
in the Camp where he was: So that Pharnaces ha- 
ving loft the firſt Opportunity, fearing his Trea- 
chery might be diſcovered, he recalled his Sol- 
diers into his Camp. Domitius the next 'day draws 


Alexandrian War. 


near Njcopol#, and pitch'd his Tetits before the 
Town, which whileſt our Men were fortifying, 
Pharnaces, after his manner and model, puts his 
Army in order of Battle ; for in the Front was 4 
ſingle Bartle only ; bur the Wings were back'd by 
three Reſerves each. For the ſame Reaſon thele 
were placed in rhe midftfof the Battle, leaving 
rwo Spaces, both on the Right and Left. Domitius 
finiſh'd the Work of our Camp which he had be- 
un, making part of the Forces ſerve inſtead of a 
edoubr. 


XXXIX. The next night Pharnaces 1ntereepred 
onr Letrers which brought Domzrziis an account of 
our Aﬀairs in Alexandria ; whereby he underſtood 
Ceſar was in a great ſtreight, and deſired Domr- 
tius to ſend him ſome Succonrs with all the ſpeed 
he could, and that he himſelf ſhould come nearer 
Alexandria, by way of Syria; which Pharnaces un- 
derſtanding, he thought ir would be as good as a 
Victory if he could delay rime, thinking Domt:us 
muſt ſpeedily draw off, Therefore, where he ſaw 
the eafieft Acceſs ro rhe Town, and the beſt place 
for our Soldiers to fight in, he threw up rwo Ditches 
at a little diſtance the one from rhe orher, four foot 
deep, between which he placed his Foot, derermi- 
ning not to ſtir out, continually exerciſing his Men ; 
bur on borh ſides beyond the Ditch he placed all 
his Cavalry, who would otherwiſe have been 
uſeleſs, though they far exceeded ours in number 
 XT. Bur Domitius, being concern'd more for 
Ceſar's danger than his own, when he reflected 
thar he could not draw off with fafery, if he ſhould 
again defire thofe Conditions he had rejected, or 
depart withour Canſe, he drew 'the Army our of 
the Camp in form of Battle ; the 36th Legion he 

laced in the Right Wing, that of Pontus in the 
Left, the Legions of Dezotarus in the middle ; be- 
rween which and the rwo Wings he left a ver) 
Iittle ſpace, and the reſt of 'the Cohorts he Mace 
in Reſerve. Thus both Armies being drawn up 
in form of Barrle, they proceed to fight. 


XLI. The Sign of Bartle being given on both 
ſides at the ſame time, they run on furiouſly with 
various Succeſs ; for the 36th Legion, having made 


their Arrack upon 'the rag + Cavalry on the our- 
0 


fide of the Ditch, Jid it ſo ſucceſsfully, thar rhey 
came to the very walls of the Town, paſſed the 
Dirch, and encounter'd rhe Enemy on the further 
hde'; bur on the other hand, the Pontick Legion, 
having given a lirtle back, and atrempring a ſe- 


. cond time to compaſs the Ditch, and engaging the 


Enemy with their Flanks bare, were ſtop'd and 
beat down juſt as paſling the Trench: Neither 
were the Legions of Deiotarus ſcarcely able to ſu- 
ſtain the Shock. So the King's Forces being Victo- 
rious in the Right Wing, and in Front, applied 
themſelves ro the 36th Legion ; which norwirh- 
ſtanding yaliantly bore the Shock of rhe conquer- 
ing Enemy, and being ſurrounded by the great 
numbers of them, they preſently in rhe rwinkling 
of an eye threw themſelves into a round Figure, 
and berook themſelves to the foor of rhe Hills, 
fighting all the way ; ro which 'place Pharnaces 
would not follow them, by reaſon of the 'rough- 
neſs thereof. So the Pontick Legion being almoſt 
all cur off, and a grear part of Deziotarus's Soldiers 
being lain, the 36th Legion got a-top of the 
heights, with rhe loſs only of 250 Men. In this 
Fight died divers worthy and illuſtrious Gentlemen 
of Rome. Domitius, notwithſtanding his having 
received this Overthrow, gathered rogerher the 
rettainders of his ſcatter'd Troops, and'berook _ 
| c 
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Felf by fafe Marches through Cappadecia into Aſia, 


XLIL Pharnaces, elated with his good Fortune, 
at a time when he might have obtained of C/ar 
what he could defire, enters Pontus with all his 
Forces, and there, both a Victor and a moſt in- 
human King, when he had happily carved our for 
himſelf his Patrimony, he laid waſte many Towns, 
wok away the Goods of the Citizens of Rome and 
Pontus, and inflicted ſuch Puniſhments on thoſe who 
had any Commendation for Beauty or Years, as 
were more intollerable than Death ir ſelf ; and 
boaſting, ſaid, He had regained Pontus, by Father's 
Kingdom, without any Oppoſition. 


* XLIII. About the ſame time we received a diſ- 
advantage in Ihricum; which Province for ſome 
preceeding Months was kept, nor only withour Ig- 
nominy, but with Commendation 3 for Q. Cornz* 
ficws, Ceſar's Quzſtor, being ſent thither in Sum- 
mer with two Legions, as Przror, although it was 
very unfit for the Maintenance of an Aimy, being 
{ack'd and waſted by inteſtine Wars and Diflen- 
tions ; yer by his Prudence and Diligence ( for ir 
required great Care ) he both took and defended 
it: For he both - demoliſhed many Caſtles that 
were built upon Eminencies, under whoſe Prote- 
Ction the Gariſon was embolden'd ro make Excur- 
fions and War upon them, and gave the Booty to 
the Soldiers 3 which, although ir was bur ſmall, 
yet in ſuch a barren Province it was acceptable, 
eſpecially being obtained by their Valour. And 
when O#aviw, in his flight from the Battle of Phar- 
ſalia, berook himſelf into that Port with a grear 
Fleet, with a few Ships of the Fadertines, who 
were always very - ready to ſerve the Common- 
wealrch, he took the diſperſed Ships of Otavius ; 
fo that he was able ro encounter a Fleet, the Cap- 
tive Ships being joyned with rhoſe of the Allies, 
When Ceſar { being Conqueror, anJ1 purſuing Cze- 
is Pompeius in the furthermoſt part of the World) 
heard that abundance of Enemies, having recolle- 
Qed their Troops after Flight, berook themſelves 
into Ihricum, by reaſon of its nearneſs ro Macede- 
nia; he ſent Letters to Gebimias, That he ſhould 
paſs into Thricum with the Legions of Tyroes, thar 
were newly liſted, and being joyned the Forces 
of Q. Cornificus, if they were like to be any Detri- 


ment to the Province, to drive them out ; bur if 


it could not be defended without more Forces, thar 
they ſhould bring the Legions into Macedonia ; for 
he believed thar a War would reſtore all that part 
and Country, Cx. Pompezzs being yer living. - 


XLIV. Gabinias, as ſoon as he came into 1!yr;- 
cum, { which was in the Winter, and very difficult) 
either ſuppoſing the Province to be more plentiful 
than ir was, or relying too much on the Victorious 
Ceſar's Fortune, or elle truſting to his own Va- 
lour and Conduct, which he had often tried in the 
Wars, he having done great and fortunare matters 
by his Conduct and Daringneſs; neither being af- 
fiſted by the Forces of the Province, which were 
partly uſeleſs & pantly perfidious ; neither could he 
be ſupplied with Proviſions by Sea, by reaſon of 
the Seaſon, and being urged by grear difficulries, 
made War, nor voluntarily, but forced thereunto 
by Neceffiry : So that when in very hard Seaſons, 
for want, che was obliged to lay Siege to Caſtles 


or Towns, he mer with frequent Inconveniencies ; | 


and was ſo deſpiſed iby rhe Barbarians, that, be- 
raking himſelf ro Salona: a Maritime Town, inba- 
bired .by the-moſt valiant and maſt fairbful Cirizens 
of Reme, he was forced to fight in his Rerrcar 3 in 
which Fight above 2000 comman Soldiers being 


ſlain, 31 Centurions, and 4 Tribunes, he. got into. 
Saleng, with the reſt of the Forces. ; and being there 
preſs'd. with a very. great. want of all things, he: 
died ina few Months: Whole ili forcune when he 
was alive, and now ſudden Death, ptr OfQavins in 
great heart of obtaining.the Province 3 whom not- 
withſtanding, both.the Fortune, which in War can 
do mich, and rhe Vigilance of Cornificus, and the 
Valour of Vatinzus, ſuffered not long ro continue 
in Proſperity. 


XLV. Vatinius being at Brundiſium, underſtat- 
ding how things went in 1hr:icum, and being ſent 
to by frequent Letters from Cornifieus, to bring Suc* 
cour to the Province ; hearing alfo that M. Ota- 
vius had entred intoa League with the Barbarians, 
and in many places had aflaulted rhe Gariſons of 
our Soldiers, partly by a Fleer of his own fitting 
our, and partly by Land-forces raiſed among the 
barbarous People, zlthough he was very fickly, and 
his Body ſcarce able to keep pace with rhe ſtrength 
of his Mind ; yer by his Courage he overcame rhe 
Inconvenience of Nature, the Difficulties of Win- 
ter, and the ſuddenneſs of the Preparation. For, 
ſeeing he had bur a few long Ships in Port, he ſen 
Letters into Achaza to Q, Calerus, ro ſend him a 
Fleer : Bur being more flow in their doing of ir, 
than the danger our Men were in did require, who 
were nor able ro ſuftainthe Forces of Oftavius, be 
pur Beaks upon the Tranſport-Ships, whereof he 
had a prerty good number, though not; enow ro 
engage in fight: Having added to theſe the Long 
Ships, and the number of the Fleet being encrea- 
ſed, and the Veterane Soldiers put aboard, of whom 
he had a great many out of all the Legions thar 
were left ſick at Brundj/ium, when the Army was 
to be tranſported into Greece ; he ſet fail for 1yri- 
cam, and ſome Maritime Cities that had revolted, 
and pur themſelves under Otavius his Protection, 
he rcck into Friendſhip again, bur others temain- 
ing reſolute he paſſed by ; nor willing any Delay 
or Neceſſity ſhould hinder him, bur thar as faſt as 
he could poflible he might purſue OFavics 3 Whom 
he forced at his coming from before Epidaurus, a 
Gariſon of ours, which he had beſieged both by 
Sea and Land, and entred it himſelf. 


XLVI. O&avius underſtanding that Vatinsw's 
Fleer was in the main made up of Tranſporrt-ſhips, 
and truſting in the ſtrength of his own, be ftaid 
with it art the Iſle Tawr, whither Vatinius went, 
puriuing his Courſe ; nor than he knew Ofatiuys 
would be there, bur becauſe hedefigned ro purſue 
his Voyage farther. When he came near ro Tau #, 
his Ships being ar a diſtance one from another, 
both becauſe there was a terrible Storm, and alſo. 
becauſe he had no ſuſpicion of the Enemy, on a 
ſudden he ſees a Sbip coming full againſt him full 
of armed Men, with Streamers hanging to the 
middle of the Main-maſt : Which as ſoon as he be- 
held, he commanded rhem to furl the Sails witk 
all ſpeed, and let the Antients looſe, and the Sol- 
diers to arm themſelves; and having ſer up the 
Standard, . which was the ſign to fight, he fignified 
0 the reſt of the Ships that came after to do the 
ſame. Vatinins's Men made themſelves ready, be- 
ing accoſted 'ere they were aware, bur OG av: us's 
came; ready fitred ,our of Porr. The Ships were 
drawn up on both ſides, Oftaviw's indeed in ber- 
ter Order, but Vatiniws's Men had more ftomach 
ro fight. | 


XLVII. Vatinsus, ſeeing he was exceeded both 
by che greatnels of their Ships and in the number” 
of Mea, was the rather willing to commit "—_ 
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fair to Fortune: 'Wherefote he himſelf farſt with 
fiis Quinquereme run with all his force againſt the 
QJadfrireme wherein Ottavim himſelf was: On 
th: other hand, he moſt ſwiftly and moſt valiantly 
made towards him with his Oars ; and the Ships 
ran ſo violently one . againſt another with their 
Beaks, that OZavius's Ship havig lolt irs Beak, had 
nothing to defend it bur the Wood, In other pla- 
ces the Fight was tierce, the Caprain-Ships being 
chiefly made at3 for when every one was ready ro 
{fuccour his Party, they came to a great and clole 
Fiekr in a narrow Sea; and the lets room was left 
for the Ships ro etigage in, the berrer for thoſe of 
Fatinits's tide, who with wonderful Courage fear- 
cd nv1 to leap out of their own Ships into raole of 
their Fnemies, and by fighting on even ground, 
th.y far exceeding them in Prowels, happily put 
-n end to the Controverſte, Ottavit's own Qua- 
drircthe is ſink, beſides many raken, or, being 
p.rforated with our Beaks, funk: The Warrivurs 
on board Ottavims's Ships had fome their I hroats 
ctr, others threw them1elves headlong into theSea, 
OAarins himſelf get him into a Skiff, into which a 
grear many fiying with him, it funk ; yer he, tho 
wounded, iwam to his Brigantine, where being 
raken aboard, 'the - Night putting an end to-the 
Fighr, he made his elcape with Sails in a -grear 
Srotm. Him ſome of his Ships follow'd, which 
gco0d Fortune had preterv'd from thar Peril. 


XLVHI, But Vatin:ws, this Bruſh being happily 
over, founded a Retreat, and his Ships being all 
tafe, went Conqueror into that very Port, our of 
which Otavins came to fight him, He took in this 
Encounter one of hve Banks, two of three, eighr 
of ewo, and abundance of Oars. After two days 
tay there, 'while he refirred his own and the Ships 
he had taken, on the rhird he makes Sail for the 
Ifland 1/a, thinking Oftavius might be fled rhither, 
3t being the chief Town in. all thoſe parts, and 
rhoſt entirely in Ofaviw's Intereſts ; whither when 
he was come, the Inhabitants beſeeched him ro take 
them under his Protection ; they letting him to 
know that OQavius himiclf, with a tew ſmall 
Ships and a good Wind, was: gone for rhe Coat 
of Greece, thence, to $:c:.y, and thence into Afri- 
ca, there to remain. So 1n a ſhort time, the War 
beirg moſt happily ended, rhe Province being re- 
taken and given to Cornificus, the Enemies Ships be= 
ing wholly driven out of thoſe Ports, he returned 
jafe to Brundiſium with his Army and Fleer. 


- XLIX. But in thoſe times, when Ceſar befieged 
Pompey in Dyrrbachium, and carried the Marter 
with ſucceſs in the Bartle of Phar/alia, and warred 
with great danger at Alexandria, yer even then 
Report made the Danger greater than it was; Caf- 
fins Longinws, lefr by the Pretor mn Spain, for the 
gaining of the farther Province, either by the cu* 
ftom of his Nature, or our of hatred, becauſe be- 
ing Quzſtor he had taken ay Peavey upon him, 
being there wounded by Treachery, he made ap- 
pear the great efforts of his Malice 5 or becaule, 
being conſcious the Province had an eye upon him, 
as he might gueſs by the murual Signs and Tefti- 
monies of thoſe who can hardly -diſſemble their 
hatred ; he was defirous ro make Recompence for 
the Injury done to the Province, by his Love to 
the Army ;' wherefore as ſoon as he had broughr 


the Soldiery- together into one place, he promiles: 


them ſome hundreds of Seſtertizums ; and not long 
after, when he had taken Medobrega, a Town in 
Luſitania or Portugal, and the Mount Herminsus by 
Storm, to which Mountain the Inhabirants of Me- 
dobr:ga had fled, where they" tiled him Emperor , 


he again beſtowed ſome bundreds of Seerr5umt 
upon his Soldiers, beſides many and great Rewards 
upon fingle Perſons ; which rendred the Love of 
the Army for the preſent very conſpicuous, yer by 
degrees and privately they leflen'd Severity and- 
Military Diſcipline. | 


L. Caffſivs, having put the Legions into Winter- 
Quarters, went'back ro Corduba, to try Cauſes ; 
and having contracted a great Debt among them, 
he reſolved to pay it by laying moſt heavy Taxes 
npon the Pfovince ; and, as the manner of Dona- 
tion requires, through rhe ſpecious pretence of Li- 
berality, many things are acquired for the Donor : 
Moneys were commanded frum the Wealthy,which 
Longinus did not only {uffer, bur even forced to be 
ſpent upon himſelf ; flight cauſes of Fines were 
pur upon the Wealthy part, and no fort of Gain; 
etther great and commendable, or little and ſordid, 
was let paſs, whereby the Houſe and Throne of 
rhe Emperor might be ſnpported. There was no 
body who ſhould incur any Diſpleafure, but pre- 
fently he ſhould find Securi:y, or be reckoned in 
the number of the Guilry. For which cauſe ir came 
ro pals, That, Longsnus doing the ſame things be- 
ing Emperor, that he had done being Quaftor; 
the Inhabitants of the Province entred again into 
their former Reſolutions to kill him. Some of his 
Familiars confirm'd the hatred of theſe things, who, 
though they were concern'd with him in his Ra- 
pines, yet nevertheleſs hated him by whoſe Autho- 
rity they offended, and brought ſuch their Goods 
again as they had taken them from unjuſtly ; atl 
that fell ſhort, or was witheld, they put upon. 
Caſſins's Account. Notwithſtanding, he raifes a 
new fifth Legion, and from the very Chuſing and 
Charge of ir ( it being additional ) encreafes their 
hatred. He alſo makes the Horſemen up 3o0oo 
compleat, and the People are loaded with-grear 


Impoſitions ; neither does the Province enjoy any 
qQuier. 


LI. In the mean while he received Letters from 
Ceſar, ro pals with the Army into Africa, and that 
he ſhould mareh through Mauritania to the Con- 
fines of Numidia 3 becauſe King Fuba had ſent 
great aids to Cn. Pompeii, and he did not know 
but he mighr ſend greater ſtill. Having received 
theſe Letters, he vaunted it with a great deal of 
Pride, that ſo large a Pawer was offer d him as 
thar of nine Provinces and a moſt fertile Kingdom. 
He therefore takes a Journey into Luſitania, (now 
Portugal) to fend - for the Legions and draw the 
Auxiliaries together 3 and to certain Men en- 
truſts the buſineſs to provide Corn and get ready 
a hundred Ships, anq4 tro colle& Money by force, 
rhac when' he came back, he might nor be hindred. 
His Return was quicker than any body could ex- 
pect ; for Labour and Vigitancy were not wanting 
ro him, eſpecially when he had a mind ro it him- 
telf. ne | | 


LIL, The Army being drawn together into one 
place, he pitch'd his Tent near Corduba, and in his 


Speech tro the Soldiers he acquaints 'em what Ceſar 


had commanded him to do, promiſing, when he 
came inro Maurtansa, to give each of them 100 
Sefterces, and thar the Fifth Legion ſhould continue - pn og 
in Spain. After his Speech was ended he went to 2 9. ob. of 
Corduba, and the very ſame day ar twelve a clock, 0%r money 
going 1nto the Judgment Hall, one Minutius $:lo, 
Servant to L. Racilius, making as if he would have 
ask'd ſomething of him as a Soldier, gave-him a- 
Libel, and then flipping behind Racil:us, ( for he 
walk'd by the fide of Cafſiws) as if he expected an* 
Anſwer, 
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throſt in, he catch'd faſt hold of him with his Lefc 
Hand, and with his Right run him twice through 
the Body with a Dagget ; ar then having: ſet up 
a Shout, all the Confpirargrs ruſh jn' together. 
Munatifis Plancus tans the next Lickor rhrouph 
with his Sword, and having ſhin him, wounds 
YN. Caſſias the Legate : There T. Vaſms and L.Mer- 
24.40, with the like Confiderice, aflift their Freed- 
man Plancus ; for they were all of Þalica, { now 
Corfmium ) in Italy, L. Licinius Squillus makes up 
to him, and wounds him as he lay along. 


LUI. Ar laſt Caffiw's Friends run rogether for 
his defence, for he always uſed to have Heroes, 
and a great rhany felet Men armed abour him, 
by whom thoſe that came behind to back rhe A(- 
laffines were ſhur in 3 of which number wete Cal- 
phurnins Salozanus and Mahſſus Tuſculus; Mianutius 
fleeing, was knock'd down in his Flight with the 
Stones which they threw art him ; and Caſſius being 
carried home ro his Houſe, he was catried before 
him. Racilius berakes himſelf intq the hexr Houſe, 
a familiar Friend's of his, till ſuch rime as he cer- 
tainly underſtood whether Caſſius were dead or no. 
L. Latereyfis, nor doubring bur he was really dead, 
run rejoycing into the Cap, ahd congratulates 
the Soldiers that were Natives, and of rhe Second 
Legion, ro whom he knew Caſſius was eſpecially 
odious. He is taken away of the Mulritude, into 
the Capitol, and named Prztor ; for rhere was ro 
Man born in the Province, or a Soldier of the Le- 
gion of the Natives, or made Denizons by Length 
of Time; as was the Second Legion; thar, rogerher 
with rhe whole Province, did nor agree in the ha- 
ting of Caſſics ; fot rhe Thirrierh and Twenty firſt 
Legions having been ſent into I:aly a few Months 
before, Ceſar had aflign'd them ro Login ; the 


Fifth Legion, bur a little before; being there cur 
in pieces. | | 


LIV. In the God-ſpeed News is brought to La- 


terenfis, that Caſſius was ſtill living ; with which 
Meſlage, being more grieved than dererred from 
his purpoſe, he preſently gor himſelf ready, and 
goes ro give Caſſius a Viſit. This thing being 
known, the 3oth Legion brought their Enfigns to 
Corduba, to affift their Emperor ; the ſame does 
the 21ſt, after rhem the 5rh, the rwo other. Le- 
gions rerhaining in the Camp : Thoſe of the Se- 
cond fearing they ſhauld be lefr alone, and from 
thence their ill Intentions be gueſs'd at, followed 
the Steps of their Superiors : Only the Legion of 
the Natives continued in their Reſolution, and 


could not be frighred out of it by any fear of 
danger. | 


LV. Caſſius commands thoſe to be laid hold on, 
who were named as guilty of the Affafſination ; 
and ſends back rhe Fifth Legion ro the Camp, re- 
raining only Thirty Cohorts, He underſtood by 
the Diicovery of Minutits, that L. Racilius, L. La- 
gerenſis, and Annius Scapula, 'a Provincial-Man, of 
the greateſt Dignity, and beſt beloved, and as fa- 
miliar with Caſſius as either Laterenſis or Racilits, 
were in the Conſpiracy : Nor does he keep him- 
ſelf long in pain, but commands them. to be pre- 
ſently pur tro dearh. He delivered Minus to his 
| Freed-Men, to be tormented ; as alſo'Celphurnius 

Salviams, who made a Confeſſion , and fo increa- 
ſed the number of the Confpirators, really, and 
of his own accord, as ſome think ; bur others com- 
plain, rhar it was extorted from him. L. Mergilio 
is puniſhed with the ſame Tortures. Squilis im- 
peaches more, whom Caſſim commands to be (lain, 


tor he openly agreed 'with Ca/phurnine for ten Se- 
ſtertiums,, and with Q, Sextius for fifty ; who, 
thouph they were very - guilty, were admired” ro 
Fine-; {o' having forgot 'the- danger of his. Life, 
and the {matt of his Wovnds, -tor: the Money; he 
plainly ſhew'd how tus Cruelty did cotitend with 


his Avarice. 


LVL, After a few Days he received Lerters ſent 
from Ceſar, by which -he underſtood Pompey was 
overcome. in Fighr, and flel, having loſt -.a}j his 
Forces 3 Which was - both Pleaſure- and Pain 19 
him : Bur rhe Metſerger of rhe Victory exprelſed 
his Joy; The War being ended, it pur an end 
likewiſe ro the Licentiouſneſs of the Times : So 
he remained doubiful, whether, he had ,beſt fear 
nothing, ot whether he might nor do every thing 
he had a mind ro. His Wounds being healed, he 
ſent for all thoſe who had received Money of him, 
and commands them to reſtore it : Such as he 
rhoughr were highly raxed before, he now bur- 
rhens the more. He alſo derermined to make a 
Draught out of the Roman Horſe-men ; whoſe 
Names being taken in all the Convents and Co- 
lonies, and being afraid ro go zo War beyond the 
Seas, he made them buy rhemfelves off from the 
Obligation of their Oath. This raiſed him a grear 
Sum of Money, bur made him ftill more odious, 
Theſe ritings being over, he takes a View of the 
whole Arty, and tends the Legions and Auxilia- 
ries, which he was to- carry into Africa with him, 
to Urreche : He himſelf goes to Hiſpals, rotake a 
View of the Fleet he was making ready ; and ſtays 
there, to the end thar thofe that had nor paid their 
Moneys, according to his Command, might come 
ro him there, puriuant to an Edict he had pub- 
liſhed all over the Province : Which Evocation was 
mightily ftomach'd by all. | 


_ EVIL Inthe meat) while L. Titus, at that time 
Tribune of the Legion of the Nanves, acquainrs 
him, that the Thirriech Legion, of which Q Caf 
fius, when he was Legate, was General, as he lay 
encamped betore 1/urgs, had railcd a Scdition, and 
(ſome of the Ceuturions being flain, . that. would 
not ler them rake away the Enſigns) were gone 
away, bcnding their Courſe roward the Second 
Legion, which was led to the Sea by another 
way, When Caſſius underſtood this, he marches 
away in the Night, with five Cohorrs of the Nine- 
reenth Legion 3 bur the Morning coming on, he 


ſtops his Courſe, ro conſider what he had beſt ro 


do, and goes to Carmona, Having here got toge- 
ther rhe Thirtieth and the Twenty firſt Legions, 
four Cohorts, and the Fifth Legion, and all. the 
Cavalry, he underſtood that four Cohorrs, over- 
come by rhe Natives of Obuculs, were cone with 
them to the Second Legion ; where being all joy- 
ned, they had choſe T. Thorzus of Iralica their Lea- 
der. - Hereupon he prefently called a Council, 
and ſends Marcellus to Corduba, to keep it tight to 
his Intereſts ; and Q. Cafſis ro Hiſpals. In a few 


-Days News was brought him, that the Aſſembly 


at Corduba was revolted from him ; and that Mar- 
cellus, either of his own accord, or neceſfiitated 
thereunto, ( for it was reported borh . ways ) had 


agreed to do the ſame ; and that two Cohorts of 


the Fifth Legion, which were in Gariſon in Ccrdu- 
ba, were joyned with them. Cafſits being through- 
ly vexed hereat, removes his Camp, and came the 
next Day to Segovia Silicenſis, and there made a 
Speech tro his Soldiers, to try how they ſtood af- 
fected ; and found that they. were very true to 
him, not fer bis own yu bur for Ceſar's, who 


was 


2 y | 


22 


was abſent 3 and thar they would dread no Danger, 
fo they could. bur re-gain the, Province. to £aſar., 


. LVHIE. In the Interim Thoyins draws the old Le- 
oo ro Corduba 3 and that. the beginning of. the 

.cyolt might not be thought ro be inherent in his 
Narture;. and thar of the Soldiers. ; and at:the {ame 
rime, that he might ſer a Man of equal Authority 
againſt Q Caſſins, who, under Cſar's Name, he 
thought would ger: more Forces together than' he; 
openly declared, that his Intent was only ro.re- 
gain the Province to C#. Pompesas : And perhaps 
he did this our of. his. Hatred to Cafar, and his 
Love to Pompey, whole very Name would go n 
great way with thole Legions mnder M,. Varro's 
Command : But what 1n reality moved him here- 
unto, we cannot politively ſay ; certainly,-this was 
Therius's pretence, as the Soldiers did confeſs, who 


had Pompey's Name .engraven on their Shields. . 


The frequent. coming ro the Soldiers, not only of 
the. Men, but alſo of the Women and . Youths, 
plainly ſhews it ; who intreated that they would 
not. take Cordiba in hoſtile manner : That, indeed, 
they had-unanimouſly agreed ro aCt againit Caffe, 
bur prayed they might not be. forced. ro do any 
thing prejudicial ro Ceſar. 


LIX, The Army being moved with the Prayers 
and Tears of ſuch a Multjtude, when. they percei- 
ved there was no need either of Pompey's Name or 
Memory to proſecute Caſſins, he being odious as 
well to Cefar's as Pompey's Friends, and that they 
could neirher bring over the Afſernbly nor Mxres/- 
tus to act againſt Ceſar's Intereſt, rhey raſed Pow 


p25's Name out of -rheir Shields, choſe Maroehhy, 


who declared he would defend C2ſar's Caule, their 
Leader, and natned him Pretor, and joyned with 
him the Afembly, ſerting up their Tents near Cor- 
duba. Caſſius, at rwo Days March, about 4o0o Pa- 
ces from Corduba, on this fide the River Bets, in 
fight of the Town, upon a riſing Ground, pitches 
his Tenr, and fends Letters into Mauritania, to 
King Boguds, and to M. Lepidns, Proconſul in the 
hither $p4in, ro -come and help him and the Pro- 
vince for Ceſar's ſake, with all the fpeed they 
could. Mean while -he waſtes the Fields of thoſe 
of Corduba, and burns their Houſes. | 


LX. At which Infamy and Indignity the Le- 
gions, who had choſen Marcellus for their Leader, 
rut to him, and pray him to-lead them out to Bar- 
rel, and fight him before he had Orders, rather 
than he ſhould with ſo much Contumely conſume 
with Rapine, Fire and Sword the noble and large 
Poſſeflions of the Cordubians, under their very Ne- 
tes. Marcellus, though he knew it would be moſt 
dangerous to hazard a Battle, becauſe both the 
Loſs of the Conqueror 'and Conquered would re- 
dound to Ceſar, neither had he Orders to fight, 
carries the Legions over the Betz, and draws them 
up m Order of Battle ; but when, on the other 
hand, he faw Caſſius had drawn up his Army be- 
fore his Camp, upon an higher Ground, ſomething 
interpoſing, that he could not come down' ſtreighr 
npon them, Marcellus perſuaded the Soldiers to re- 
turn into their Encampment, and accordingly, 'be- 
gun to draw them off, Caſſius, with all the Speed 
be was able, knowing Marcellus to be but weak, 
falls with his Horſe upon the Legions as they re- 
treated, and killed a great many of the hindmoſt 
upon the Banks of the River. When by this Loſs 
Marcellus learn'd what Difficulry and Damage 
there was in paſling the River, he carties his 
Camp over it.; where ' both of them very ofcen 
draw our their Legions in Order of Battel, with- 


out. any, Action, becauſe of the Inequalicy of the 


_  LXI. Marcelus was by. much. the ftronger in 
Foor,. for he had with him the Veterane Legions, 
who had been fleſh'd with many Bawles. Cafſis 
truſted more to the Fideliry than Yalour of his 
Legions ;, therefore when the Camps were oppo- 
ſed one againſt the other, and Marcellus had takeri 
a convenient Caſtle, whereby he could hinder the 
Soldiers of Caſſius from. getting any Water, Caſſins 
fearing he ſhould be block'd up in a ftrange Coun- 
try, which hared him, goes Glently out of his 
Camp in the Night, and with {wifr Marches goes 
rowards Ulla, which Town he thought was true 
to him ; whetefore he there pitches his Tent, juſt 
under the Walls of the Town, that by the Situa- 
tion of the Place, { for Vlla is built on the Top of 
an high Hill) and the Forrtification of the. City, 
he might be fafe from Aflaults on all Sides. Mar- 
eels follows him, and, as near to Va as he can, 
pirches his Tent, over againſt Caſſius ; and having 
leam'd the nature of the: place, he found himſelf 
under a neceffity. neither to give Battle, ( from 
which, if he had been able, he could nor have re- 
ſtrain'd the Soldiery )) nor ſuffer Caſſins ro ſtraggle 
far our. of his Camp, leſt many Cities might un- 
dergo the like Fate with. Corduba, Caftles being 
therefore built in convenient. places, and Works 


- continued round -the Town, he block'd up. both 


the Town and Caſſius with his Fortifications 5 bur 
before they could be finiſhed, Cafſius ſent our. all 


his Horſe, who he thought. would be of great uſe 
ro him, if. they could hinder Marcellus from fora- 


ging and bringing im Proviſions z bur a great De- 
rriment .to him, if, block'd our, they eat up the 
Provifions, without doing any. good. i: 


. LXII. A few Days after King Bogud, having 
received Cafſius's Letters, arrives with Forceg, and 
Joyns to the Legion he had brought, a great many 
Auxiliary Cohorts of the Spamards ; for, as it uſu- 
ally happens in Civil. Difſenfions, ſo ar. this time 
ſome Cities in Spain ſtrove te ſerve. Caſſivs, bur 
more favoured Marcellus. [Ring Bogud comes with 
his Forces near to the Qut-works of Marcellus; fo 
that there happen ſharp and frequent Skirmiſhes an 
borh fides, and, as it uſually falls our, ſometimes 
one, ſometimes the ether had rhe better on't ; yer 
for all that, Marcellus was never driven from tus 
Trenches. 


_ LXIIE Mean while, Lepidus,. from the hither 
Province, with Thirty five Legionary Cohorts, 
and 2 great Number of Horſ-men, and the reſt 
of the Auxiliary Troops, comes to V/la, fully re- 
ſolved immediately to pur an end to the Dife- 
rence berween Caſſivs 'and Marcellus. To hm, ar 
his coming, Marcellus, without Heſfiration, intruſts 
and offers himſelf. On the other hand,. Caſars kepr 
himſelf and Sokdiers cloſe within their Intrench- 
ments, either becauſe he . thoughr he had more 
Righr on his .Side than Marce//us:had, or becauſe 
he was afraid that Lepidus might be prepaſſeſed 
with the ſpecious Jnſlinuations of his Adverſary. 
Lepidus pitches his Tents before Uk, cloſe ro 
Maxcellus, and prohibits rhe rwo Armies fighting ; 
inviting s to come our of his Trenches, pro- 
miling im fafe Conduct in all;Reſpedts. When 
Caſſins had. a long time remained doubrful whar 
he had beſt to.de, whether he ſhould rruſt Lepidus 
or-no-; neither cauld he, if he perfiſted in his Opi- 
'mion, find any ind of his Intention ; he therefore 
| ires "that the Works may, be thrown down, 
and a free Pallage made for him tro came ot 

e 


The Treaty vas. nat only. agreed/ upon, but; the 
Works wyre: i a inanner_levell'd,. and. the Cenr 
tries. withdrawn, when. King Bopuds Auxiliaries 
made an Aiaylt upon that very Caſtle of Marce/- 
lus: which was. next to his Tents, without letru 
any body know . of it, no. not Caſſius. himſelf ( for 
he even doubred his Fidelity) where they killed a 
great nuruber of Soldiers; and if the Tide had nor 
been quickly. tem'd by the Indignation and Help 
of Lepidis, the Loſs had been yer greater. 


 LXIV. When the Way was made clear for 
Caſſius ro came out, Marcellus joyns his Camp: to 
thar of Lepidus, and marches,. together with him, 
to. Corduba. Much about rhe ſame tumie Trebonzus 
comes ro Narbo, to take pefleflion of the Provincg 
in the Conſul's Name : Of whoſe coming when 
Caſſius was adveitiſed, he put the Legions he had 
with him, as allo the Horſe, into Winter-Quar- 
rers 3 and having pack'd up all his Things with 
great Celeriry, he makes the beſt of his way to 
Malaca, where, at a very ill Seafon of the Year 
for failing, be go: a-Ship-board, as he himſelf 
gave our, left he ſhould fall into the hands of Tre- 
bonivs, Lepidus and Marcel ; bur as his Friends 
reported, thar he might not make his Journey 
through the Province 1 leſs. Stare than formerly, 
a great part of. it. being revolted from him ; and, 


as others thought, leſt thar Money which he had 


ſcraped together by bis infinire. Qpprefſions ſhould 
fall into his Enemies hands. Having fer fail with 
as favourabte a Gale as could be. expected in rhe 
Winrer time, as ſoon as he was come to the Ri- 
ver Iberus (now Ebro, in Spain) the Wind blow- 
ing a ſomewhat freſher Gale, bur believing | his 
ſailing would be never the more dangerous; he 
makes up agaiaſt the Waves, .at the Mouth of the 
River, in its very Jaws ; and being neither able 
ro turn the Ship, tuch was the Rapiduels of the 
River, nor bear up againſt ſuch greaz Seas; he pe+ 
riſh'd together with rhe Ship. | 


LXV. When Cz/ar was come out of Egypt, in- 
to Syria, and underftood by ſuch as came to him 
from Rome; as alſo by Letters from the Citizens, 
that many things were there ill adminiftred, and 
that no part of the Commonwealth was manag'd 
to that advantage it ſhoul4 be; as allo, that by the 
Contentians of the T ribunes, perniciqus Sedirions 
were ſprung up 5 and by the Ambition and It 
dulgence of the: Tribunes of the Soldiery, and 
thoſe that were over the Legions, many things 
were ated contrary to Cuſtom and Miluary Or- 
der, ſuch as the Neglect of Diſcipline and Seve- 
rity 3 and perceived. that all theſe things very 
much wanted his preſence 3 yet he thought is 
moſt neceffary.. ſo to ſertle th6le. Provinces and 
Countries through which he came, as that they 
might be free from Domeſtick Broils, receive 
Laws and Rights; and ſhake off the Fear of Ene- 
mies from abrogd. ; Theſe things. he hoped he 
ſhould quickly effe& in Syria, Cilia and. Afia, as 
being Provinces free from War ; but in Brthia 
and Pontus he foreſaw he ſhould meer with. grea- 
rer difficulry : For he had received Advice thar 
Pharnaces was nat yet gone ous of Pont, neither 
thought he of doing it, being mightily putfed up 
with a ſucceſsful Bartel he had. gained over. Doms- 
tins Calvin. Having ftay'd almoſt in all. Cities 
of greater Note, be publickly beftqwed Rewards, 
Man by Man, op ſuch as had deſerved well: He 
took an Account of their ancient Camtravesfies, 
and appointed them Kings, Princes and Rulers of 
the Province : And all the Barderers thaz came 
utco him, he received into his Pracetien. 3 and, 


- 01 the Alexandrian. Hah. 


preſerving and.defending the_ Province, . he diſmil- 
led. chem as the greateit Friends ito, hun amd rhe 
Roman People... , gy: atte4s! Pp 


\. LXVI. A few Days. being ſpent/ in, this Pro- 
vince, he ſer Sex. Cafar,' his,:Friend. and. near 

inſman, over: the Legions; in Syria, and in the 
ſame Ship. he arfived in, be, fer fail for Cilicia ; 
where being come, he affermbles all the Citizens 
of thar Province, at Tirſis, ir being the moſt nos 
red, and beſt fortified Town in all C:licia ; where, 
having diſpatch'd all the Aﬀairs of the Province, 
and neighbouring Cities, he made no long ſtay, 
being defirous to. begin the War; and having 
made. long Marches through Cappadocia; he tar- 
ried rwo Days at Mazaca; whence he wenr to 
Comana, where 1s the moſt ancient and moſt holy 
Temple of Bellona in all Cappadscra, which is-held 
in ſuch great Eſteem, that the Prieft of this God- 
dels, for Majeſty, Empire and Power, is look'd 
upon by the whole Country to have no Superior 
bur the King : "This he adjudged ro. Niccmedes the 
Bithynian, a very Noble Perſon ; who, being de- 
ſcended of the Race of the Kings of Cappadocia, 
by reaſon of the adverſe Fortune of his Anceſtors, 
might very well lay claim therero : Bur Ariarates, 
the Brother of Ariobarzanes, both of whom had 
deſerved well of the Commonwealth, leſt either 
the Birthright of the Kingdom ſhould invite Aria- 
rates, or the Heir thereof afright him, he com- 
mirred to. Arzobarzanes, who was urder his Em- 
pize and Juriſdiction, and then purſued bis Jour- 
ney. with his uſual-Velocity. | 


| LXVIL When he came near to. Poxtus and the 


 Conkines of Gallogrecia, Deiatarus (then Terrarch 
of almoſt all Ga{ogrecia, becaule rhe other Te- 


trarchs accuſed him as being diſobedient both to 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Romans, though the 
Senate. had honoured him with the Title of King 
of. Armenia the Leſs ) having put off his Royal 
Robes, and being cloathed, nor only in a private, 
but in the Habit of a guilty Pe:ſon, he came in 
a ſupptiant. manner to Car, praying that he 
would pardon. him ; for that he was placed in a 
part of the Country where were no Garifons of 
Ceſar, but what were in the Hands of Cn. Pom- 
perus ; and that he ought not to be a Judge of the 
Diffezences of the Raman People, bur obey the 
preſetit Rulers. | 


ELXVIII. Againſt whom Ceſar, when he had 
reckon'd up the many Offices which he, being 
Canful, had beſtow'd upon him by publick De- 
crees; and when he had rejected his Defence, 
aot being able ro find any excuſe for his Impry- 
dence, becauſe it is not likely a Man of his Pru- 
dence and Diligence could be ignotanr who was 
Governor in each Ciry of Italy 5 where the Se- 
nate and People of Rome was, and where the 
Commonwealth z ar who was. Conſul after L, 
Lentulus and M. Marcellus : But however, he was 
willing to remit this Matrer, / in conſideration of 
former good Turns, old Acquaintance and Friend- 
ſhip, the Dignity and Age of the Man) to be 
deprecated by the Inifeaties of ſuch as werg 
bis Friends and Familiars; that for the future 
be would rake coghizance of the Differences of 


the Terrarchs himſelf, and therewithat reſtored. 


him his Royal Habit ; bur be commanded him 
to bring the Legiaa which he had raifed among 
his awn Citizens, and train'd up ro. our Way and 
Difcipline,. together with all the Horſe, to carry 


an the Wat, | 
LXIX. When 
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Cortmentaries bn the 


-LXIX, When be' tame idho Pintut, tid bad 
drawn his: Forces all up rogerher in one place, 
which in Number and the Exerciſe of War were 


.. Pretty conſiderable, ( except the ſixth Legion, which 


he carried with him to Alexandria, being old and 
wore but with much Labout and Perils, many of 
the Soldiers, partly with hard Marches and going 
by Sea, and partly by the matiy Fights they had 
been engaged in, being dead; to thar there were 
not a thouſand Men left in it : And three other 
Legions, one of Deivtarus, and two thar had been in 
the Fight between Cx. Domitius and Pharnaces be- 
tore-mentioned ;) Ambafſadors ſent by Pharnaces 
come to Ceſar, and in the irfy place beſeech him, 
Thar be would nor come in an hoftite manner ; for 
Pharnaces was ready ro do whatever ſhould be 
commanded him ; particularly remembring him, 
That Pharracss would not atliſt Pompey with any 
$u8. ours againſt him, and thar Deiotarus, who did 
atiift Powp-y, found fayour with him. 


LXX. Ceſar anſwer'd, He would be very juſt 
to Pharnaces, if he would perform what he had 
promiſed ; Bur he adyifed the Ambaſſadors with 
gentle Words, as he uſed ro do, that they ſhould 
neither object Dezotarns to him, nor glory too much 
"1 that piece of Service, That they had not ſenr 
Succours ro Fompey ; for that he did nothing more 
wwlingly than pardcn ſuch as were ſorry for their 
Faults, or than to be able to forgive thole the pub- 


\ lick Injurics done the Provinces, who had nor been 


forward to afliſt bis Enemies againſt him: Thar 
thar Kindneſs they bad mentioned was of better 
ule to Pharnaces, who thereby took care not to. be 
overcome, than to him, to whom the Immortal 
Gods had given the Victory: Therefore he par- 
doned Pharnaces thoſe grear and crying Injuries he 
had done the Roman Citizens, who wete negotia- 
ting their Afﬀairs in Pontus, becauſe he was not a- 
ble ro make full Reftiturion 3 for he could neither 
reſtore Life ro thoſe he had flain, nor Virility to 
thole he had Caſtrared or Gelded, which Puniſh- 
ment, more intollerable than Death, many of the 
Roman Citizens had undergone : Bur that he ſhould 
depart immediately our of Pontus, ſhould ſend 
back the Families of ſuch as received the Cuſtoms, 
and reſtore all other things to the Allies and Ciri- 
Zens of Rome, that were in his poſſeflion : Which 
when he had done, he ſhould forthwith ſend Ceſar 
Preſerns and Gifts, ſuch as Emperors, when things 
are done well, are wont to recieve from Friends: 
For Pha naces had ſent him a Crown of Gold, 


EXXI. Having thns anſwered the Ambaſſa- 
dors, he ſent them away. Bur Pharnaces, ( having 
very readily conſented to all things) thinking Ce- 
far ( who was in more haſte to be gone than the 
matter would permit, to the end he might proceed 
the ſpeedilier and more honourably to buſineſs of 
greater Import) would more willingly believe his 
Promiſes; ( for it was no Secret ro any one, Thar 
Ceſar, for many weighty Reaſons, was recall'd ro 
R:me ) begun to at more ſlowly, to require a Day 
for his Departure, to interpoſe longer Arricles, 
and in fine, utterly ro dilappoint him. Ceſar un- 
derſtanding the Tergiverſarion or Cunning of the 
Man, whart he uſed ar other rimes to do by nature, 
that he now did, being forced thereto by neceſ- 
firy, that he might joyn Bartle before any body was 


aware of it. 


ILXXII.There is a Town nam'd Xzela in Pontus, 
ſufficiently well fortified, conſidering 'tisbuilr on a 
Plain; for the Wall is raiſe! upon a natural Hil- 
lock quite round the Town, ſo ſteep, you would 


Alexanidrian Wark 


think it had beet made £6 by Afr! About this 
Town are tnany and great Hills with Valleys be- 
rween, clear round ir ; one of the higheſt whereof, 
( much nored in rhoſe parrs for the Victory of M;j-> 
thridates, the Overthrow of Triarias; and the lols 
of our Army ) by the furtheſt parrs thereof, and 
che Paſſages, does almoſt joyn the 'Town, it being 
not much above 3000 Paces from ir. This place 
Pharnaces ( the old Forrifications of the Camps of 
his forrunate Forefarhers being repair'd ) polleſs'd 
himſelf of with all his Forces. 


LXXII. Czar, having pitch'd his Tents 5006 
Paces from the Enemy, and ſeeing that thoſe Val- 
leys which ſurrounded of defended the Kitig's 
Camp, did likewiſe ſfutround his, provided the E- 
nemies had nor firſt poſſeis'd* themlelves of rhoſe 
places which. lay-near to the King's Camp, com- 
manded the Baggage to be convey'd within the 


' Forrifications : Which being preſently done, the 


next Night, in the fourch Watch; all the Legions 
being ſent our, and their Luggage being left behind 
in the Camp, by break of day, before the Enemies 
were awate, he took that very Poſt, in which Mi- 
thridates had fought ſo ſucceſsfully againſt Tria- 
71: Hither he commanded all the Baggage and 
Actrendants on the Camp ro be brought, and thir 
no Soldier ſhould go without the Works, ſeeing 
the Enemies Camp, cut off by a Valley, was nor 
above 1000 Paces from the Works begun in Czſar's. 


LXXIV. Pharnaces, being advertiſed of it as 
ſoon as 'twas break of day, draws up all his Forces 
before his Camp, which, by reafon of the uneven- 
neſs of the place between the two Armnnes, Caſar 
thought were drawn up after a very old way of 
martialling them, or to hinder the carrying on our 
Works, by keeping the more of our Men in Arms ; 
or elſe 'rwas done to fhew the King's Courage, thar 
Pharnaces might nor be thought ro defend rhe place 
more by the Forrification thereof, than by his Men 
vr perſonal Valour. Notwithſtanding, Ceſar was 
not afraid ro carry on the Works with the reſidue 
of his Army, while the firſt Battalions ſtood as a 
Bulwark for their Defence. Bur Pharnaces, encou- 
raged either by the proſperouſneſs of the Place, oc 
induced thereto by - good Omens and Auguries, 
which we heard afterwards he was very creduloug 
of ; or having learned the paucity of our Men in 
Arms, thinking that vaſt number of Servants, that 
daily laboured in carrying the Baggage, wete of 
the Soldiery ; or elſe in confidence of his Veterane 
Army, which his Legates boaſted had fought with 
the 22th Legion in a pitch'd Battle, and overcome 
It, as alſo in Contempt of our Army, which he 
rem« mYer'd he repulſed when Domitins was their 
Leader ; having taken a Reſolution ro fight, he be- 
gan to deſcend by & hollow place in the Hill : 
Whole fooliſh Oſtentation and Compreſlure of the 
Soldiers in that place, which no Enemy in his wits 
would have entred into, Ceſar for ſame time 
laugh'd at; when preſently he began, wirh the 
ſame Pace that he Sefrended, roaſcend a high Hill, 
with his Forces ia Order of Bartle, 


LXXY. Ceſar, aſtoniſh'd ar his incredible bold- 
neſs, being ſer upon 'ere he was aware, and un- 
ready, at the ſame inſtant he calls the Soldiers from 
the Works, commands them to arm, 


—_ the 
Legions, and Marſhals his Army ; the fuddenneſs 


of which put our Men into a great fear, they nor 
being yer in Order of Bartle. The King's Cha- 
riors that were armed with Scythes do mightily an- 
noy our Men that were in Confuſion, but are nor- 
withſtanding quickly overcome by the —_ 
0 


Commentaries on the 


of otir Darts: After theſe follow'd the main Body 
of the Enemy, and after having ſet up a Shour, 
begun the Fight 3 the firuation of the place being 
a great help to us, and the Benigniry of the Immor- 
tal Gods a greater 3 who, as they are prelent in all 
the Chances of War, ſo are they more eſpecially 
preſent with thoſe by whom nothing could .be ex- 
ecured with Order. | 


LX'VI. A great and ſharp Fight being begun ar 
a diftance in the Right Wing, in which-the Stxth 
Vererane Legion was placed, the Victory began to 
dawn in thar parr, the Enemies being forced down 
the Rill ; and by the affiſtance of the ſame Im- 
mortal Gods, though much more ſlowly, our.Lefr 
Wing and the Body of our Army pur all the King's 
Forces ro flight 3 which, as faſt as they could ger 
upon a riſing ground, were as faſt forced from it, 
and bore down, by reaſon of the unevenneſs of the 
place : Therefore a great many of their Soldiers be- 
ing partly ſlain, and partly oppreffed with the flighr 
of their Men, thoſe that were ſwift a-foor, and 
could efcape over the Valley, keaving their Weapons 
behind. them, could be of no uſe, rho' on the upper 
ground, they being unarmed. Bur our Men, ela- 
red with the Victory, were nor at all ,afraid ro 
venture upon the unevenneſs of the place and the 
Fortifications, and ſoon obrained the Camp of the 
Enemy frcm thoſe Cohorts that Phernaces left in 
Gariſon to defend it 3 the whole Multitude of 
their Men being either kill'd or taken, except 
Pharnaces, who eſcaped with a few Horſe-men ; 
Who, if the. Fortifications had: nor afforded him an 
eafie way to eſcape, had been brought alive into 
Ceſar's Juriſdiction, 

-LXXVIL Ceſar, ſo often a Conqueror, was ex- 
treamly well - pleaſed with this Victory, for that 


Alexaridriari War: 


he had pur an end to the greateſt War in ſo ſhort 
a time 3 and that which made him ſtill more glad, 
was the Remembrance of rhe Suddenneſs of Dan- 
ger, which, our of the moſt prefling Difcilties, 
ended in an eafie Victory. Having regained Pcz- 
tus, all rhe Plunder of the King's Palaces being 
gramed to the Soldiers, he ſer forward the next 
day with his Light-horſe ; commands the Sixth Le- 
gion ro-rFeturn into Þaly, there to reteive'their Stt- 


'pends and Honours: the Auxikary Troops of Dezo- 


rarus he ſent home again ; left rwo Legions with 
Celins Vintianus in Pontus ; and fo takes his Jour- 
Acy, through Gallogrecia and Bithymia, into Aſia ; 
hearing and derermining the Controverſies of all 
thoſe Provinces, and dittriburting Laws ro the Le- 
trarchs, Kings, and Commonwealths. Mztbrida- 
tes Pergamenus, whom we mentioned before to 
have ſpeedily and happily diſparch'd his Aﬀair in 


- Egypt, being deſcended of a Royal Family, and 


educated alſo in King-like Diſcipline, ( for M-e/r:- 
dates, King of all Afia, had brought him with bim 
ro his Camp ar Pergamos, when a little Child, and 
had kept him there many years, for the Nobleneſs 
of Delcent ) he made King of Boſphorus, becauſe 
he had been under rhe Empire of Pharnaces, and 
had moſt friendly defended the Provinces of the 
People of Rome from rhe Barbarians, and ſuch 
Kings as were their Enemies he alſo adjudged 
ro him the Superintendency of the Laws of the 
Gallgrzeks, both by Right of Birth and Aftinity, 
for ſome years before held and poſſeſſed by Dero- 
farns: Nor did he ftay longer in any. place than 
the Neceffity of compoſing the Sedirions of the Ci- 
ties did ſeem to tequire. So that all his Afﬀairs 
being moſt {uckily 'and moſt readily diſpatched, he 
returned back into 1:aly ſooner than was expected 
by any body, | 


F408 The End of the Alexandrian War. 
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COMMENTARY 


_ Aulus Hirtins, 


CONCERNING THE 


AFRICAN WAR- 


The ARGUMENT. 

Frer the Defeat of Pharſalia, Ceſar purſues Pompey into Egypt, where he 
makes War upon the People of Alexandria, and Ptolomey their King ; and 
Afcerwards marches through Syria, as far as Pontus, to find out Pharnaces. In 
the Interim, Pompey's Officers, that had made their Eſcapes from Pharſalia, flock- 
ed into Africk, where they imagin'd to perform mighty Matters with Aiius Ya- 
7us's Forces, and the Aſſiſtance of King Juha. The moſt eminent Men of this 
Party were (2. Metellus Scipio, Pompey's Father-in-Law, Petreius, Afranius, Torqua- 
tus, T. Labienus, Fauſtus Sylla, but eſpecially M, Cato, an invincible Aſſertor of 
the Roman Liberty ; who being by common Conſent choſen General of the Ar- 
my, quitted that honourable Poſt to Scipio : But while he conſulted his Repu- 
tation in this Afﬀair, he forgot the true Intereſt of the Republick ; for, in all 
robabiliry, he had given Czſar greater Difficulry,' had he accepted thar Station 
fimſelf After the Expedition of Pontus was over, Ceſar returns into Htaly; where 
having compoſed ſome Tumults that aroſe in the City, and ſuppreſſed the Mu- 
tiny of his Soldiers, who demanded not only a Donative, but to be freed from 
War, he paſſes over into Africk, againſt the Advice of the Augurs, and ar an 
unſeaſonable time of the Year, to hinder the Enemy's Forces from increaſing. 
This Attempt ſucceeded very fortunately to him, for he defeated them, though 
they were ſuperior to him in Number and all Military Proviſions, Ar his Re- 
rurn to the City, he celebrated four magnificent Triumphs for his reducing of 
Gaul, Alexandria, Pontas and Africk. Hirtias is ſuppoled to be Author of this 

ind the former Book, though Suetonins leaves it uncertain. 


&E$SAR arrived at Lilybeum by mo- 
derate Marches on the 14th of the 


getting ready when-ever the Seaſon would per- 
mit ; eſpecially after rhe Inhabiranrs of rhar Pro- 


"Medi * Kalends of Fanuary, without the in- vince had inform'd him of the great Forces of the 
putation, the termitfion of one Day, and reſolved Enemy, who had an infinice number of Horſe, 
t71h of De- ro embark the firſt Opportunity that four Royal Legions, abundance of | 


p \. The Levis Armature 
of the Romans conſiſted on! 

of Slages and trek? 
4 we are informed ont of 
Livy. | 


cember, 


t Light-armed Men, ten Legions of 
Scipio, an hundred and twenty Ele- 
phantrs, and ſeveral Veſſels. Bur this 
did not in the leaſt ſhake his Reſolu- 


preſented ir ſelf, although he had only one Le- 
#ion of new-raisd Men, and ſcarce fix hundred 
Horſe with him. He ordered his Pavilion to be 
' ſet up near the Shoar, ſo that the Waves almoſt 


daſt'd. ir. . He defign'd by this ro prevent his. 


Men from rhinking ro make any long ſtay there, 
and to be in a poſture of readineſs every Moment. 
It ſo happen'd that the Weather at this time was 
very rempeſtuous, and unfit for failing : However, 
he order'd the Rowers and Soldiers ftill ro conti- 
nuc on Ship-board, rhat he mighr loſe no time in 


tion, bur he ſtill ſupported himſelf with his uſual 
Bravery and Valour. In the interim the number 
of his Gallies daily increaſed, and abundance of 
Provifion-Ships arrived, and ſome Legions of new- 
raid Men, and with them the Fifth Legion, 
wholly made up of Veterane Soldiers, and abour 
two Thouſand Horle, 

UI. Having 


. We find. mention of no 
ſuch Iſland in any ancient 
«Authar ; and therefore the 
Publiſher of the Dauphin's 
Edition ſuppoſes 1t to be 
mijtaken for Pacoma, an 
Wand mention 4 by Ptolo- 
my to be ſituate over a- 
gainft Lilybazum, towards 


Afiick. 
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- . VN. Havitg. now got together fix Legions- and 
2000 Horſe, he commanded rhe: Foot - ro embark 
in the Galleys in order as they came, and the 
Horſe in the Tranſport: Ships. After this, he com- 
manded part of. the Fleet to fail before him, .and 

* touch ar the Iſland * Aponzana, which 
iS not far from Lilybeum ; while - he 
ſtay'd behind ro make a publick Sale 
of ſome confiſcared Goods belonging 
ro particular Men. When this was 
over, he gave the neceſſary Orders to 
Allienus the Prztor, who ar thar time 
governd Sicily 3 and a particular 
Charge to ſee the reſt of his Army 
ſhipp'd off with all Expedition, and then went a- 


+ Tie 25th board on the VIrh of the Calends of Fan.and in a 


6f 0uv 
cember. 


ſhorr time reach'd the Fleer. Thus having a fair 
he came within fight of Africk in four Days, with 
Gale, a few Gallies ; for moſt of his Tranſport- 
ſhips, being diſpers'd in bad Weather, were driven 
to ſeveral places. He failed by Clupea, and after- 
wards by Neapo!s, and ſeveral other Towns and 
Caſtles on the Sea-Coaſt. 


ITT. As ſoon as he artiv'd at Adrumetum, where 
the Enemy had a Gariſon, commanded by C. Con- 
fidius, he ſaw Cn. Piſo appear on the Sea-Coaſt, on 
the fide of Clupea, with the Horle of Adrumetum, 
and about 3000 Moors, After he had lain at An- 
chor ſome time before the Port, waiting rill his 
other Ships came ap, he landed his Army, confiſt- 
of 3000 Foor, and 150 Horſe; and pitching his 
Tents before the Town, ftrictly prohibired his 
Men from committing any Plunder or Ravage. 
In the mean time the Inhabirants fill'd the Walls 
with armed Men, and afſembled before the Har- 
bour to take rhe beſt Meaſures for their own des 
fence ; and their Garifon mighr amount ro rwo Le- 
gions. Ceſar having made rhe Tour of the Town 
on horſeback, ro obſerve the Siruarion of the place, 


.return'd to the Camp. . Some People accuſed him 


of a great Overſight for not afizgning a cerrain 
place for his Officers to meer him, or giving them 
a Commilſſion ſealed up, as it was his Cuſtom be- 
fore, which rhey were to open ar a time appoin- 
red, to dire&t them where ro make their Rendez- 
vous. Bur rkis he did nor do without very good 
reaſon ; for, having never a Port in Africk for his 
Fleer ro: meer him, where he could promiſe them 
to be ſafe from rhe Arremprs of the Enemy, he 
committed the. reft ro Fortune, and reſolv'd ro 
land where he ſhould ſee the faireſt Proſpect of 
ſucceeding. * | 


IV, In the mean time L. Planeus, one of Ceſar's 
Lieurenants, begg'd of him to give him leave to 
treat with Conſidzus, to lee if he could by fair means 
reduce him ro Reaſon. Having obrain'd permif- 
fion, he writ a Lerter to him, and gave it to a 
Captive to carry it to him in the Town, As ſoon 
as this. Captive came into the Gariſon, and offer'd 
to deliver the Lerter as he was commanded, Cor- 
fidius asked him before he received ir, from whence 
he broughr ir : And as the Caprive anſwer'd, Thar 
he came from Ceſar the Generat, 1 know but one Ge- 
neral of the Roman People, ſays he, and that # Sci- 
pio. He afterwards order'd rhe Captive to be 
kill'd in his fight,. and then ſent the Lerrer ſeaP'd 
as it came to him, for he would nor read. it to 


Scipee. 


- V. Ceſar, after he had ſtay'd a whole Night 
anda Day before the Town, and receivd no An- 
ſwer from Confidiuszin regard that his-orher Forces 
were nor as Yet Come up to him, that he wanted. 


Horſe;-that - his Army chiefly corifiſted of 'news= 
rais'd Men, -and was nor ſtrong enough ' to inveſt 
a Town of. thar ſtrength, that it was nor conve- 
nient to haraſs his Scldiers roo much ar their firſt 
landing, that rhe place was extreamly well forti- 
fied, and difficulr tobe artack'd, rhar he receiv'd 
Advice that abundance of Horſe were coming up 
to their:Relief ; upon theſe Conliderartioris he did 
not judge ir. expedient. to form the Siege of the 
place, leſt while he was employ'd.. in. that Afﬀair, 
he might be ſurrounded with the Enemy's Ca- 
valry. 


VI. As he begun ro decamp, thoſe of rhe Gati- 
ſon ſallied our upon him ; and ſome of King Fu- 
ba's Horſe, that were ſent to receive their Pay, 
accidentally joyning them, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
his Camp which he had juſt abandon'd, and fell 
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upon the Rear. Upon this the + heavy-arm'd Foor #L4gimer#, 


made an Halt, and the Horſe, rhough fo inconfi- 
derable for their number, charg'd this vaſt Multi- 
rude with all the Vigour and Gallantry imaginable. 


What will ſcarce find Belief with Poſterity, riot - 


full 3o Gauliſb Horle bear the whole Mooriſh Ca- 
valry, conſiſting of 2000} and purſued them unto 
the Town. As ſoon as they were repulied, and 
beaten back into their Worke, Ceſar began to con- 
tinue his March ; but as they frequently fallied 
out upon him, and ſomerimes purſned; and then 
again were beaten back by his Horſe, into the 
Town, he placed ſome of his Vererane Troops, 
with part of his Cavalry, in the Rear, and 1o 
march'd on gently with the reſt. 'Thus the far- 
ther he niarch'd from the Town, the ſlower the. 
Numidians were in their purſuit. In the mean 

time, the Towns and Caſtles that he found upon 

his March ſent Depuries ro him to promiſe him 

Provifions, and to aſſure him they were ready to 

do whatever he commanded them. So he en- 

camped that Day, being the * Kalends of Fanuary, * 
near Ruyſpina. 


VII. From thence he march'd dire&ly to Lepris, - 
a free-City, governing by its own Laws, where 
ſome of rhe Inhabitants came to rell him thar they 
were wholly ar his devotion. Atter he had pla- 
ced ſome Guards art the Ciry-Gartes, ro hinder the 
voldiers from entring the Town, leſt they thould 
cauſe any Diſorders in the place, he pitched his 
Fents on the Sea-ſhoar, nor far from the Town. 
Hither ſome of his Gallies and Tranfport-Ships 
arriv'd by chance, who inform'd him thar the reit, 
not knowing where he was, ſailed rowards Utica. 
For this reaſon he would not remove , from the 
Shoar, or march farther into the Country; leſt he 
ſhould miſs of them ; and order'd all his Horſe to 
continue on Ship-board, for this reaſon, as may 
be ſuppoſed, ro preſerve the Country, and cauſed 
freſh Water ro be brought ro rhe Ships. Bur as 
the Soldiers and Sea-men went ſometitnes a-ſhoar 
to fetch freſh Water, the Mooriſh Horſe fell una- 
wares upon them, killing ſome, and woundiug 
others with their Darts : For their way was, ro 
hide themſelves in the Vallies, and then to make 


a ſudden Onler and retire, but nor to make a for- 


mal Fight. 


_ VIIE In the mean time Ce/ar diſparch'd Mef- 
ſengers into Sardinia, and the reſt of the neigh- 
bouring Provinces, to furniſh him with new Sup- 
plies of Men ard Provifions, and that they ſhoul:.. 
take cate to fend them as foon as they had recei- 
ved his Letrers. He likewiſe. fent Rabinins Poſtu= 
mus to Sicily, after he had unladed part of his Gal- 


lies, to bring a ſecond Conyoy from thence. He 


order'd 
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ctdeted ſome of his Men to ctuiſe upon [the Sea 
with ten Gallies, to find our the reſt of the tran(- 
port-Ships that had lo their way, as allo to clear 
the Sea trom the Enemy. He commanded C. Sa- 
lnſtius Criſpus, the Prator, to go with part of the 
Fleer rowards the Iſland + Cercina, which the Ene- 
my bad then in their Poſleflion, becauſe he was in- 
formed that there was ſtore of Corn to be had in 
that place. He gave theſe Orders ſo well, thar 
they executed their Commiſſion immediately, with- 


/ticl keeps its our any delay or excuſe. In the mean time he 1n- 


Numne. 


\ Ly to enjoy their Eitatcs and Fortunes at home; | 


Tie 3 ef our 


Jeu 4tYo. 


formed himlelf, by ſome Delerters and Natives of 
the Country, in what a Poſture the Atfairs of Sc:- 
pio, and rhoſe that were embarked in the ſame 
Cauſe with him, ſtood, how he was forced to main- 
tain King Fuba's Cavalry at his own proper Char- 
ges; Which made him bcth piry and wonder at the 
itrange Madnels of thcle Men, who chole rather 
to be Tribwaries to a foreign Prince, than peacea- 


and live atnong their Friends and Relations. 


IX. On the * third of the Nones of Fanuary, 
C.e/ar decamped, and leaving a Gariton of ſix Co- 
horrs ar Lep:#, under the Command of Saſerna, he 
marched back with rhe reſt of the Army to R#ſþi- 
na, where he lett his Baggage behind him, and 
then went out with a Body of light armed Men to 
forrage abour the Villages, and commanded the In- 
habirants to follow him with' Horſes and Waggons. 
Thus having furniſhed himſelf with great quanti- 
ties of Corn, he returned to Ryſpina 3 which in my 
opinion he did for this end, That he mighr nor 
be obliged, for want of Proviſions, - to leave the 
Sea-Ports deſtitute of Gariſons, bur might quarter 
ſufficient Forces there to ſerve as a Retreat and 
Securtty for his Fleer. 


 X: Having Poſted P. Saſerna in this place, Bro- 
ther to him whom he had left at Leprs, with a 
Legion, he ordered ſtore of wood to. be broughr 
into the Town, and marched himſelf our of Ruſp:- 
4 at the head of ſeven Veterane Coborts, which 
had been engaged at Sea with Sulpicius and Vat;- 
2zus, and arrived ar the Harbour, which is abour 
two + Miles from the Town, and em- 


+ The Rea 'er is here to harked with theſe Forces towards the 


be infirmed once for all, 
That the Rom m Mile con- 


Evening.. As none of his Soldiers were 


ſifted preciſely of to00 Pa- acquainted with his Deſigns, they la- 
ces, Toat 17 8 much ſherrer houred under ſtrange Fears and Ap- 
than the Italian or. our Mile 


thee fur of them Prebenfions, to ſee themſelves, who 
make a' ndern League, Were but a handful of Men, and bur 


newly raiſed, left tro rhe Mercy of a 
ſubtle and perfidious Enemy, who were infinitely 
ſuperiour ro them in number. The only thing 
that ſupported them at this Jun&ture was the won- 
derful Gayery and Vigour they diſcovered in their 
General's Looks, who, as he was Maſter of a great 
and undaunted Soul, ſo his Men ſecurely acqui- 
elced in his Conduct, and thought they were ca- 
pable of ſurmounting all Difficulties by his good 
Management and Dexterity, | ; 


XI. Czar paſſed the whole Night in his Fleer, 
and as he was going to fail by break of day, unex- 
pectedly the Remainder of his Navy, of whoſe 
oafery' he was ſomewhar doubrful, came in fight ; 
upon which, he immediately commanded his Men 
to land, and thus to receive them on the Shore. 
As ſoon as theſe Ships were enter'd the Port, and 
their Men landed, he returned to Ruſpima, where 
he pitched his Tents, and with thirry ſele&t Co- 
horrs went to forrage. This made people imagine 
that Ce/ar's Deſign was to go and meer his Tranſ(- 
port Ships thar had loſt their way, leſt they ſhould 
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fall unawares upon their Enemy's Fleet; but would 
nor communicate theſe Intentions to his Men, left 
the Conſideration of their own Weaknels, and the 
great Multitudes of thoſe that oppoſed them, mighr 
make them loſe all rheir Courage. 


XII. By thar time C/ar had gone about three 
Miles from: his Camp, he received advice by his 
Scouts that the Enemy was not far off ; and no_ 
ſooner was this notice given him, bur he faw a 
great Duſt, which confirm'd the truth of ir. Up- 
on this, he commanded all his Horſe, and the At- 
chers he had with him, that were bur few in num- 
ber, to follow him with a gentle Pace, while him- 
ſelf advanced with a few armed Men. And now, 
being within fight of the Enemy, he ordered his 
Soldiers to put on their Helmets, and to prepare 
themſelves for the Fight. His Forces in all amoun= 


red to 3o Cohorts, with 400 Horſe and Archers.+ Hove ſep: 
| Fang 16 
R wanting in 
XIII. In the mean time the Enemy, commanded ;;, origi: 


by Labienus and the rwo Paczidiz, drew our their #!. 
Army in a long Front, conſiſting of Foot intermin- 
gled with Horſe, and placed berween them the 
light armed Numidians, and the Archers that ſer- 
ved on Foot, in ſo cloſe order, that Ce/ar's Men ar 
a diſtance thought them to be Foot, and ſupported 
their right and lefr Wing with ſeveral Squadrans 
of Horle. Cazſar on-his tide ranked all his Forces 
upon one line, by reaſon their numbers were ſo 
{mall, covering the Front of his Batile with his 
Archers, and the Flank with his Cayalry ; and or- 
dered them to rake care nor to ſuffer themſelves ro 
+ ſurrounded with the Multirudes of the Enemy's 
orle. | | 


XIV. When now both Armies were in fight of . 
each other, expecting who ſhould begin the Onſer, 
and Ceſar did not advance, as very well judging 
that he was rather to employ Stratagem than main 
Force againſt ſo numerous an Adverſary; on a ſfud- 
den their Horſe began to exrend themſelves abour 
the Hills, and to encompaſs Ceſar's Cavalry on all 
lides, fo thar they found it a difficult matter ro 
preſerve their Poſt. Ar the ſame time the Enemy's 
Horſe, ſupported by the Infantry of the light ar- 
med Numid:ans, parted from the midft of rhe Bat- 
tle, and threw their Darts at Czeſar's Foot, and as 
his Legions advanced to give the Charge, their 
Horſe fell back , and their Foor fuftained the 
ſhock rill rhe others returned again to relieve them. 


XV. Ceſar obſerving this new way of Fighting, 
and finding his own Ranks were broken by purſu- 
ing the Enemy, ( for while his Foot followed their 
Horſe too far from their Colours, they left the 
Flank open to the Numidians, who eafily wounded 
them with their Darts, and.their Cavalry avoided 
the Javelins of our Men by the ſwiftneſs of their 
Horſes) he publiſhed Orders, Thar no Soldier 
ſhould advance above four Foot from the Front of 
Battle. In the mean time Labzenw, relying upen 
the vaſt numbers of his Horſe, endeavoured to fur-- 
round thoſe of Ceſar, who being now overpower'd, 


| by the Multiruges of their Enemy, and perceiving 


their Horſes wounded under them, began to give 
ground by degrees, while the others continued: ta 
preſs more vigorouſly upon them. Thus the Army. - 
in an inſtant ſaw themſelves inveſted on all ſides, - 
and being as it were got within the Toils, were 
forced to fight in a Circle. 


XVI. Labienu advanced barc-headed on.horſe- 
back, ſometimes encouraging his own Men, and 
ſometynes turning-towards Ce/ar's Soldiers, cried 
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Gut aloud t6. thetn, 3. freſh-wdter Soldters, what 
whakgs you ſo furiou? Cxfar ha cajol'd you with by 
fair Speeches, and brougl t you into a fine Przmunire 
here; upon my word I pitty your Caſe. Then one of 
the Soldiers anſwer'd him, I am no new Soldier, but 
a Veterane of the Tenth Legion. I don't ſee their Co- 
lours , ſays Labienus, No matter for that,' replies the 
Soldier, you ſhall ſoon know who I am. Wirth that he 
threw his Helmer from his head, that ſo he mighr 
be known by him, and as he endeavour'd to throw 
his Javelin at Labienw-with all his ſtrength, he miſ- 
ſed him, buc wounded his Horſe in the Breſt, and 
then cried out, Now, Labicnus, be ſarsfied that I be- 
long to the Tenth Legion. However, the reſt were 
ſtrangely diſmayed, eſpecially the new raiſed Men, 
who had been never engaged in ſuch hot Service 
before, fo that they had their eyes ſtill upon Ceſar, 
and minded nothing elſe, but how to avoid the 
Darrs of the Enemy. | 


XVII. In the mean time Ceſar, perceiving the 
Enemy deſigned ro encompals his Army, comman- 
ded them ro make as great a Front as they could, 
in order to break their Ranks on the Right and 
Lefr; and turning the Face of his Bartalion on one 
de, and that of another to the oppoſite, to make a 
Front both in the Head and in the Rear, fell upon 
them at the fame time on all ſides, with his Ca- 
valry in the middle, and fo put them to flight. 
After this, he retired without advancing any far- 
ther, for fear of ſome Ambuicade, and in this Or- 
der marched back rowards his Camp. ; 


,- XVIII. While this happen'd, M. .Petrezus and 
Cn, Piſo, with 1100 choice Numidian Horie; and 
Jorn numbers of light-armed Foor, came to the 
elief of the reſt, who now recoveringour of their 
fright, and raking freſh - Courage, began to fall 
upon the Rear of Ceſar's Army, and hinder'd:them 
from gerting into their Camp. Upon this, Ceſar 
order'd his Men to face the Enemy, and begin the 
' Battle afreſh. Bur as Labienu contented himſelf 


whoſe Fideliry be thought bimfelf now affured'of, 
after three years Service in Africk, | He had grear 
Numbers of light Numidian Horſe and Foot, with- 
our reckoning the Gauls and Germans, whom after 
Pompey's Defeat at Pharſalia he had rallied and car- 
ried with him from Brunduſaum, and: thaſe that he 
had-raifed in Africk,. as well Slaves as 
* Mungril Freed-men, whom he had 
raught ro manage their Horſes with 
f Bridles. Add to this King Fuba's 
Forces, 120 Elephants innumerable 
Troops of Horſe, and XII Legions. 
Full of theſe hopes and ExpeQarions, 
Labienu came to attack Cejar in a 
large open Plain, on the Fday before 
the Nones of Fanuary, three days at- 
ter his Arrival into 4frick, He brought with him 
1600 Gauliſh and German Hottie, 8500 Numidians, 
who uſed no Bridles, not reckoning the Reinforce- 
ment of Petrezus, which confifted of 1 100 Horſe, 
and four .rtimes the number of light-armed Foor, 
with ſeveral Slingers and Archers, that ſerved as 
well on horſe-back as on foor. The 
Diſpute continued from the *fifrh hour 
of the day till Sun-fer. In this Battle 
Petreius happen'd to be fo dangerouſly 
wounded, that he was obliged to quir 
the Field. 


thes's fide. 


intraeni. 


Seven 


XX. In the. mean time Ceſar redoubled the 
Guard of his Camp, and fortified himſelf wirh 
more diligence, and drew two Retrenchments, 
one from the Town of Ruſþina, and the other from 
his own Quarter down to the Sea, in order to have 
a. free Communication on . both ſides, that ſo his 
Saccour might arrive to him withour running any 
danger, He likewiſe ordered the Arms and war- 
like Machines which he had on Ship-board to be 
brought ro his Camp, and armed part of the Sea- 
men and Soldiers that were in the Rhodian and 
Gauliſh Fleer, ro intermingle them with his Ca- 
valry, after the Example of the Enemy, and daily 
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only with skirmifhing, withour coming ro handy- 
blows, and Ceſar's Horſe, whar with their: late Fa- 
rigues ar Sea, and their Wearineſs, Thirſt, and 
Wounds, were uncapable of purſuing: the Enemy, 
and Night now began to draw near, he commanded 


augmented his Forces with the Tf Ityre- 
an and Syrian Archers. For he had 
received Intelligence that Sc:p;o would 
arrive within three days to joyn his 
Forces with Labienu and Petreius, 


T Iturz3, & Country of 
Paleſtine. Pliny, 1. 5. reks 
ks It Was Very monntate 
nous, and parted from the 
reſt of Judza by the River 
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his Men ro make one vigorous Effort all ar rhe 
ame rime, and nor to give over till rbey had beat- 
en the Enemy behind the Hills. Thus giving the 
Signal, when the Enemy: made but -a feeble and 
weak Reſiſtance, he poured with his Squadron and 
Cohorts upon rhem, and in an inſtant beating them 
with ſmall difficulry out of the Field, and forcing 
thein-behind the: Hills, he made a Hale: for ſome 
time, and then his Men retired flowly towards their 
Camp, as they were ordered. The Enemy did the 
ſame on their fide, and having been thus rudely re- 
ceived, went back to their 6wn Gariſons. 


XTX. - After the Battle was over, C2/ar was in- 
formed by ſeveral Deſerters and Priſoners, Thar 
the Enemy deſigned ro terrific and allarm the new 
raiſed Soldiers by rhis new and unuſual manner of 
fighting, and to ſurround them with their Horſe, 
as Curio had been formerly ſerved; and that Labi- 
en liad boaſted in a+:Council of War, That he 
would find the Enemy 1o much work,: with: pou- 
ring freſh Forces:continually upon them, thar tho' 
they gor the better ar firſt, yer they ſhould be wea- 
ried ar laſt with mere killing and flaying, and ſo 
be obliged to give way. Beſides, Thar he had heard 


whoſe Army was reported to confift 
of eight Legions, and Four thouſand Horſe. Up- 
on | this, he efteted ſeveral Working-houles, to 
make Arms, cauſed great quantities of Arrows and 
Darts ro be provided, ordered Bullets ro be caft, 
and ſtoreof ſharp Poles to be gor ready. He alto 
diſpatched Meſſengers into S:c:ly, to ſend him Iron 
and Lead, as alſo Hurdles, and Timber ro make 
Batrering Rams, becauſe there was none proper 
for ſuch an uſe in Africk. Befides, he began now 
to conlider that he ſhould find no Corn in this 
Country, url-{s he rook care to furniſh himſelf 
from other places. For the laſt year the Enemy 
had lifted moſt of the Plough-men, and. forced 
them to rurn Soldiers ; for which reaſon rhe Har- 
veſt was not gathered in moſt places, and rhar Jit- 
tle Corn that was in the Coumry was carried into 
the ſtrong Towns. All thoſe Towns where the 
Enemy had not left Gariſons were demoliſhed 
and razed to the ground, and the Inhabirants car- 
ried ro other ſtrong Places. In ſhort, the whole 
Country bad been fo miſerably ravaged 'and hid 
whit that it could afford no manner-of Subſi- 
ence. | 
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that: the Veterane Legions had murinied' at Rome, XX. Coe lying under. theſe Nesetlgjes by 
and; refuſed ro paſs over into Africk, he tepoſed'no his. abliging Deportment and free: manner of. ac- 


fmall Confidence in the Number of his Men, 


coſting all [perſons, had got ſome Corn into his Ga- 
Uu * riſons, 


riſons; which he manag!d with great Frupality. 
+ L:i »>He daily-vifited ' the Works, and pla- 
. .ced ſome '*:Cohorrs alternately upon 
the Guard;'by reaſon of the vaſt Mub 
-tirudes of the Bnemy, Labizw order'd 
his Wounded, which were very nu- 
merous, tobe. carried in Wagolt ro 
Adrametum. In the mean time, Cz- 
ſar's Provifion-Ships, thar were unac- 
uainted Coafts, and knew not where 
the. Army was, ſtrapgled up and down ; and as 
they happen'd to be -ſever'd one from the other, 
ſeveral of rhe Enemy's Long-Boats fell upon them, 
'and burnt and took them. Ceſar being inform'd 
of theſe Loſſes, diftribured his Fleer abour: the 
Iſlands and Harbours, for their ſecurity. 


* It was Not their 
then to intruſt the Safety of 
a whole Army to ryo'or 
three Centinels, but they or- 
dered a whole Company v0 
to ſtand at the Entrance of 

Their 'Camp.z-which, from 
.that poſture, was ſaid t 
he. In Srtatione. | 


XXII. All this while M. Cato, who comman- 

fled in chief at Vrica, continually reproath'd Cm. 

Pompey for lying idle, and-ſtill awaked his Cou- 

rage with ſuch or the like Speeches : Tour Father, 

lays he, when he was of your ape, and ſaw the Conr 
monwealth miſerably oppreſſed by. bold and profligate 

+ 45 Cinna F )/arpers, and the beſt Members of the Republick, 
and Carb: either buſely Nain, or" plunder'd of all, and: ſent to 
acch's Life arve abroad, though he -was bur a private Man, and 
ef Pomp-y. very + young, Yet, inſpired by-Glory and hu own Cou- 
Ang vans rave, he gather d the Remainders of an Army which 
three Tears had ſero'd under hs Father, and deliver'd Rome and 
ud. Ser P- Traly, which in a manner lay buried in their own 
bi Runes, Afterwards with incredible Celerity he re-con- 
quer d Sicily, Africa, Numidia and Mauritania 5 

by which Exploits he advanc'd himſelf to thoſe Ho- 

nours, that made hi Reputation known all over the 

WV:rid ; and had the Glory of a Traumph even when 

he was but a young Man, and a private Knight of 

Rome. When be firft undertook to ſerve bu native 

Country, he had none of theſe Advantages which you 

may ſo juſtly pretend to ; neither bad he that Reputa= 

tron with the People, nor vould he boaſt of ſuch Num- 

bers of Dependants ready to ſacrifice their Lives aud 

Foreunes for bim. And will not you who inherit all 

' bs Glory, and want neither Courage nor Greatneſs of 

Mind, uſe all your Efforts, and ſummon all your Fa- 

ther's Friends, to retrieve the Liberty of the Communr- 

wealth, and ſave ſo many vertuous and good Patriots 


from Deſtruttion ? | 


XXIL The young Man touch'd with theſe 
Reproaches of Caro, whoſe Gravity gave 'an un- 
conquerable Authority to all his Counſels, took 
thirty Veſſels-of all ſorts, in-which number he had 
a few Men of War, and parted from Uezca, for 
Mauritania. He ſoon enter'd King Bogud's King» 
dom ; and gathering an Army which confiſted of 
2000 Men, as well Slaves as Free-men, armed-as 
unarmed; he march'd diredtly towards the Ciry 
Aſeurum, in which place was a Royal Garifon. 
Thoſe within ſuffer'd him' ro paſs on withour the 

' leaft Interruprion, till he came near the very 
Gares and Walls of the Ciry ; when immediarely 
ſallying 'out, they fell upon Pompey's Men with 
thar Vigour, that they ſoon broke their” Ranks, 
and bear them back  ro- their Ships. Upon this 
Miſcarriage Cn. Pompey drew off his Fleet, and 
landed fio more in Africk; but directed his Courſe 


7005 for- | 
merly fir with his Forces, whoſe Numbers we have alrea- 


gg Sling- dy ſer down, and firſt encamp'd at Adrumetum. 


they Sn. After "he had *refreſheT hith{Yfi rhere for 'a\ few 


led Majorca Days, h& tnarch'd in the Nightrime, and: joyn'd- 


_ Migor- the Armyof Pereimg- art Libiems ; which beibg 
"Js 2=g114 HW \ 


.now united together, took up three Miteinlength. 


Their Cavalry made-daily Incurfions, and came 
up to Ceſar's Rerrenchments, where they carried 
off all zhoſe thar ventur'd out of the Lines to ferch 
Warer,. ar-go a Foraging. 'Thus they oblig'd their 
Enemies to keep within their Works, for fear of 


being taken 5 by which means Ceſar's Men ſoon 


came to .labour under the Inconveniiences :of Fa- 

mine : Beſides 2har, the expected Convoys from 

Sicily and Sardinia were. nor yer arriv'd ; and the 

Ships durft not venture out to Sea, by reafon- of 

the f Rigour of the Seaſon, without running a f 7 4: 
manifeft Danger. He had not rhe entire Com fjnty on” 
mand: of above ſix Miles in the Country, ſo that ning of j«- 
he was very much incommoded for wane of Fo- 2uary. 
rage 3 and: the Veterane Soldiers and Troops, 

who had: been engagd in ſeveral Wars, both by 

Land and by. Sea, and had frequently ftruggled 

with the like Extremities and Hardſhips betore, 

making a Vertue of Necefliry, garher'd the Weeds 

that grew upon the Sea-ſhoar, and waſhing them 

in ſweet Water, gave them their Horſes and Car- 

tle to feed upon, and ſo made a ſhift ro keep them 

alive. 


XX V. While things were in this poſture, King 
Jabs being inform'd whar Difficulties Ceſar ta- 
bonr'd under, and what a ſmall-handful of Men 


| he had with: him, he thought ir nor convenient to 


give him time to recover his Men, and increaſe 
the number of his Army. Upon this he rais'd 
great quantities of Horſe and Foot to ſtrengthen 
his own Party, and began to march our of his 
own Kingdom. Bur P. Litas and King Bupud re- 
ceiving Advice of Fuba's March, joyn'd borh their 
Forces together, and :adyancd directly rowardg 
his Country. The moſt confiderable Place' they 
attack'd was Cirta, the wealthieft City in his King- 
dom ; which, after a few Days, they won by:Aſ- 
fault; anu poſſeſſed ' themſelves befides of two 
Towns of the Geeulians, where having propos'd to: 
che Inhabiranrs to ſuffer them ro depart with Bag | 
and: Baggage in cafe they would ſurrender 'the 
Town, upen (their refuſal, when they took the 
Place, 'they pur them 'all to the Sword. Front 
hence they made farther Incurfions into the Coun« 
rry, and commirted great Rayages where-ever 
they catne.' \No ſooner was Fubainform'd of theſe 
Diſorders, 'bur be Rtopp'd” ſhore, though he way 
within a few Days March: of: Scipio's Army; and 
judg'd ir more adviſable ro go immediately tothe 
Relief of his own People and Country, than'while 
he endeavour'd to ſupport orhers, to run the ha- 
zard of lofing his whole Kingdom,  'Upon'rheſe 
Confiderations he withdrew, and recall 'd:the For- 
ces he had in $05p30's.Service; as being 'apprehen- 
five of his own. danger : However, -he left him- 
thirry Elephants, and' then retard © ro ſecure the 
Frontiers-of. hivown Dominions. D513. 


XXVI. Ceſar finding rhat rhe Inhabiranrs of the 
Province ftill doubted of his Arrival, and: did: not 
believe rhar himſelf was come t=-Perfon with theſe 
Forces into Africh, bur one of: his Liewcenanrs, he 
ſenr Circular Lerrers abour the Country, ro ſarisfie: 
them'that he was cotne. As ſoon as this News was 
communicated,” ſeveral Perſons of eminent — 
ty flock'd”” ro' his ins "re mate heavy Cont- 
rr of rhe batbarous Inhomaniry of the'Enetwy. 

heir Tearsand Complaitirsimade fo grear/an Im-- 
preſſion ujoiy Ceſir, rhar he refotv'd: to take? the" 
Field-as-foon'as he had por all” his Forces ropether,' 
and the:Weather was favourable, {for ar that tithe” 


he kepr within. his Camp 3) and immediately dif 
patch d Loerrers 10 Siohs to Alien the Proeveriand: 


Rabirius 


® Per Cataſ” * Scour-Ships, 


copum, 


"Generals of bork\Anmits treav' 


- Commentaries -0n the Afticari War. 


Rabirins Poſthumas, which he ſenciby one of his 
[Thar without any:farther Delay'or 


»Exculſe of the Winds and Weather, they would 
Jend him the reſt of his Forces ; [Thar unleſs rhey 
{made all imaginable diſpatch, the Province would 


be ſoon over-run and made a Prey ro his Enemies ; 
and if a timely Relief did not. come to his Allies 
there, rhey would nor have ſo much asa houſe left 
where rhey- could live ſecureifrom the Jnfults 'of 


the cruel Adverſary, Ar this Juncture he was fo - 


ſtrangely impatient, that the very nexr day after 
he had diſparcht rhe Courier 'to Szcily, he com- 
plain'd thar the Army and Fleer loit time, and had 
his Eyes and Thoughts night and day rurn'd to- 
wards the Sea, to ſee if this long wiſh'd for Afſiſt- 
ance Was in fight. Nor is this ro be-wonder'd at ; 
for he receiv'd freſh Informations every Momenr 
of the burning of Villages, ravaging of the Coun- 
try, carrying away and ſfhughrering of Cartle, the 
daily demoliſhing and abandoning of Towns and 


:Caſtles, the Impriſonmenr or the Murdering of rhe 
Principal Inhabiranrs, and the carrying their Chil- 


dren Caprives, under the pretence of keeping them 
for Hoſtages. He had to inconfiderable an Army 
with him at that time, thar he was not 1n a condt- 
tion to redrefs the Grievances of theſe poor people, 
though they perpetually implor'd his Afiftance: 
However, he kepr his Meh ftill employ'd, forti- 
fied his Camp, and raifed ſeveral Forts and Ram- 


-parrs, which reach'd as far as the Sea. 


 XXVII Scipio in.the mean time was not warit- 
ing to train up his'Blephanrs for the War, which 
he perform'd after: this manner : He difpos'd - his 
Slingers in rwo- Troops; ohe of which arrackr 'eth 


.1n the Front as if- they had 'been 'the Enemy, and 


threw Stones ar *em;z and when the Blephants, -rev- 
rified ar .rbjs rdde Treatment; began 1o'fall-npon 
their own Men, 'the others beat -'erm back with 
Stones after. the like manner, aid mide *em- face 
the Enemy. Bur rhis could not be done withour 
a great deal of pain and difficalty: For an Elephant, 
though he has been firred for-the' Service never ſo 
many years, yer i: the hear of :Batrtemay preju- 
dice his own Parry a\well As that of the Adverſary. 


- NXYUI. While rheſe marters paſt berween' the 
Ruſbind, Cain Vit- 
gilius Perronins, who commanded at Thapſns, a Sea- 
- pott Town, feging. Cxfar's Ships floatup and down, 
nor knowimg where: he' was, rook: his advantage'of 
this opporraniryz\ atd filFd a. Barque 'with fore 
Soldiers and Archers, to which-he-joyned ſome 
Shalops, and rhuy -begat to puvſue the ſtragling 
Ships: Akchovgh he frequently had” the worſt in 
theſe Engagements, and was often beateh back with 


toſs, yer he did nat abandon his Deſign, and acti- - 


demally artack'd a Ship wherein vere the two 
Tic3z,. yourig Sparigfh Genrlemhen, 'Pribunes of the 
Fifth Legion, whoſe Farher had -begn' trade a Se- 
narour by Cz#ſar'3 and a Centurion of rhe ſanie By- 
dy, whote nane was T. Sal{znu, who had befieget 
M. Meſſalla, one of Ceſar's Liewtrenans,:at Meſſina, 
and by his ſedirious practices had been the occaſion 
thar'the Money arr the Ornarhenty defigned for 
his Triamph were ftopr. Tonch'd with ' the Re» 
membrance-of his" former Crimes, ad fearing to 
be brought 20'Yus Putiithirienr; he for*thi Reaſon 
Apo the Young-men'ro'miake 86' Oppoſition, 

8 furtender Ives to Virgettar, * Bur the' 6 
thet had no ſooner pot them in'his power; but he 
took care ro haye them ſent Pe by whoſe 
Order they \were put -to' Dearh' thees Uays aftes, 
Asithey' were cietied rowerdsthe plice:bf -Bxoch+ 
tiotz 'ris- repotred/ thac rhe ckder Brother beghed 


;nthe: favour ofArhe 'Centurion: to diſpatch bim firſt, 
; Which-he eafily-obtained 5 and: thus-they were: pur 
-to:Death, ts 164. 585 {iv 


+ XXIX. An the mean time-the. Horſe-guards:of 


borh Armies had-ftequenr Skirmiſhes otie with an- 
other ; and-the Germans and -Gauls that ſerved an- 
der: Labienus, ſomerimes convers'd with Cz/ar's 
Horſe, upon-piving one another Aﬀurance/to:com- 
mit no Actions of Hoſtility. Labiemp likewiſe En- 
deavour'd with' part of his Cavalry to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of the City of Lep:i5, where Saſerna comman- 
ded with three Cohorts ; bur the place being ſtrong 
by nature, and well fortified with all warlike 


. Prepararions, it eafily defended it ſelt. As the Ene- 


my's Hcrſe ftill continued to atrack the place, and 
a large Squadron cf 'em ſtood before the Gare, the 
Officer that commanded *em was kill'd by the 
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Blow of a * Scorpion, The reſt, affrighted ar this * Vegetius 
ſudden Accident, retir'd with great Precipitation 7&5 rhe 
| TR. ſame with 
rowards their Catnp, and durit_ never [make any {cMamuba.: 
new Efforts upon the Town. On the other hand lifta, and ie 


Scipio rang'd his Army in Battle Array almoſt eve- 7 #9" 


ry day, wirhin 3oo Paces of his Camp, and having 
in this Exerciſe ſpent the better parr of the Day, 
ns'd to rertire'to: his Tents rowards the Eveniny.- 
This he frequently-did, and no one ſtirr'd out of 


 Ceſar's Camp to: give him the leaſt Diſturbance. 


Ar laſt, deſpifing the Patience of Cafar's Men, he 
brought his whole Forces into the Field, with 3o 
Elephants, that, bad . Towers upon theit backs, ar 
the - head of: 'em;; and his Army behind, exrended 
upon-a great Front, to'give the grearer Terrour ; 
and:in chis manner appear'd not far from Ceſar's 


- Camp. #0 


JOCK. Caſir, upon Information'of this, order'd 
his Soldiers, 'who had gone beyond. the Fortifica- 


. tions,” either for Forage: or ferching of Wood and 


other things neteſfary;' to retire within their Works 
ſlowly, and wirhour Tamulr or . Confuſion, arid 


. there to ſtand ina Poſture of Readineſs : He al- 
-ſo commiarided his Horſe rhat weteupon rhe Guard 


ro continue in their Poſt, till they: were within the 


throwing of the Enemies Darts, and thar if they 


- preſſed nearer npon *em, they ſhould retire within 


'Their Fortifications-as orderly as they could. He 
"cottmnanded angther patr of his. Cavalry to ger. 


themſelves ready; each in their reſpective Quarrter. 


;Hle-did not give theſe Orders from rhe top of the 
Rampart, ro obſerve rhe Conntenance of the Ene-_ 


"my; bur ferit "em-our by bis Scouts and Meſſen- 
[gers, While he ſar inhis own- Tents fo grear Ex- 


perience and Refolucion he was Maſter of : For he 


knew: well enongh, That aithoughthe Enemy had 
'a mighry Arty-it! the Field; yet: they had been 
equently routed: and vanquithed ' by him, ant 


'thar*he had given 'em their Lives, and pardori'd 
:"em'for what rhey had acted againſt him. For 


Which Reaſon, he'imapin'd they would never have 
had *the HardineF'to atrack hins in his own Camp, 
while rheir former Cowardice was fo freſh in their 
"Memory : Befideg' he ' was nor [1gnorant” that his 
wvety Name was become formidable ro rhar Parry ; 
'#hd then the | axrraordinary (Forrifications of his 
'Candpy ho proprio heighr of rhe French and 
Ditches, atid ths Calrhrops rthar-were fo! artificially 
-Phc'd-wirhour; were capable'of themſelves ro:ftap 
the Progreſs - of: the (Bnemry, : alrhopgh there hat? 
been 'no Sobtiers iro! defend rhe Works: To rhis 
naz#be'added} That he had made-grear Proviſiondf 


by cne Man 


Scorpiding, 4 Oxruputts:and! orher-warlike Engines + Ne [ms 


proper for making a Defence, which he had pro- with the-Ba- 
vided not one of any” Fear' ori Apprehinfon' of the ,;. "Rd foo 
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Enemy, 'bur by reaſon thar /his '\Army ar 'preſenr 


. were bur-few-in rumber, andinor long acquainted 


with the Fatigues of War. However, it was nor 
merely npon the ſcore of their Inequality and 


. whht of Experierice, that -he forbore co bring his 


Army into the Ficld, as if he diftruſted the Vi- 
Rory in caſe he hazarded a Bartle ; but he: thoughr 
ir concern'd his Honour in what manner he ſhould 


triumph over -an Enemy whom he bad fo often 
beaten: He thought ir would be ignomimious - 
for him, after he had performed ſo many 'great- 
Exploits, and vanquiſh'd ſo many Armies, if-ir 


were ſaid, That:he had obrained a bloody Victory 
over the ſcatter d Remainders 'of his Enemies, 
that wereigathered rogerher afrer ſo many Defeats. 
He was therefote retolv'd ro ſuffer their Inſolence, 
and Teave ir- unchaſtis'd, rill ſuch time as part of 
his Verefrane - Legions came tro him by this ſecond 
Convoy, which he fo impatiently expected. 


 NXXL In the mean white Scipio, after he had 
tarry'd ſome rime in a fighting Poſture in the 


- Plains, in conternpr of Ceſar, draws back his Troops 


by little and lirtle into bis Camp ; and ſummoning 
an Atſembly of 'em, the boaſted how much the Ene- 
my dreaded him, and m what a'deſperate Condi- 


' tion Ceſar's Army was; and after the had encon- 


rap'd them, he promns'd in a ſhorr time to lead 'em 
an to certain Vidtory. - Ceſar, 'on the other hand, 
caus'd his Men daily ro work upon the Fortifica- 
tions, and under this pretence: kept the young Sol- 
diers ſtill employ'd. In the mean tune, rhe Num- 
dians and Getulians daily deſerted : from Scapzo's 
Camp 3 part of 'em went home, and the reſt flockr 
by whole Companies into Ceſar's Camp, becauſe 
they and their Anceſtors had receiv'd great Obli- 
parions from C. Marin, and: they were informed 
that Caſar was related/to him. - Some of the priv- 
cipal Gettlizns he ſent back into their own Coumry, 
with Lerrers to rhe reſpective Villages where they 
liv'd, in which the exhorted 'em to rake up Arins 
for the Defence: of themſelves and their Children, 
and not to comply with the Defires of their Ene- 


mes any longer. - 
While Marrers happen'd thus ar Ruſ- 


XXAXIL 


* As we meet the name of 

nd ſuch place in the old Gee- 
graphers , "tis perhaps the 
Jame with the Acoila in 
St:-abo and Livy, 4 Mari- 
11me Town of Afiick, pro- 
ferly ſo called, 


would form 


p31ia,” Deputies came to Cee? from 
* Arilla; a ' free City, who promis'd 
readily to perform whatever he comn- 
manded 'em ro do; only they. defir'd 
him to'give 'em a Gariſon, that ſo thiey 
migbr-/be able ro do this with more 
Security to themiſelves':: That they 
hich wirh Corn, and what other Pro- 


viſions they had, 'ont- of a Canſfideration that he 
was conie to deliver 'em. Theſe things were. no- 
fooner demanded bur granted :' So he commanded 
Caius Meſſu, who'had formerly bore the Office'of 
ile, to march with theſe Forces to Aci/la 3 which 
coming to the Knowlelge of Conſidius Longus, who 
commanded ar Adrumetum with two Legions and 


700 Horte, 


to ſurprize 
Expedition, 


he.endeavour'd to prevent him, and 
the place. Bur Meſfius making greacer 
arriv'd with his: Forces there- before 


him ; G that when he drew-near the Town with 
his Men, and found thar Ceſar had already-Gati- 
ſon'd the place, not daring to engage himſelf in'fo 


hazardous an Atrempr, he return'd ro Adrumerym, 


without doing any thing, conſidering what Forces 
.he had wirh Him. "Soon after, he obrain'd ſome 
Horſe of Labienws ; and then. be” far down/again 
- before the place; and began-to form! the Siege of it. 


whom, as we-have-already obſeryed, Ceſar ſent a 


\ few. days before with' his Fleet; drrived at the 


Idand of Cercina: Upon whole Arrival, C. Dzci- 
mus, who. with a: great Garilon, wholly confiſting 
of his own Family, guarded the Enemy's Convoy, 
embarked himſelt in a ſmall Veſſel, and made his 


| Eſcape. In the mean rime Salyſtivs the Prazror was 
+ Very well. recety'd by the Inhabitants of the Iſland; 
.-and finding great Magazines of Corn in the place, 
he loaded all his Provifion-Ships, of which he had 
'great ſtore,:and ſo ſent 'em to Ceſar's Camp. Nor 


was Allien, the Proconſul of Sicily, wanting in his 


- Dury 3 for be embark'd the Thirteenth and.Four- 


reenth Legion aboard the .T ranſport-Ships ar Lil- 


_ beum, with 800 Gaul:iſh Horte, rooo Slingers and 
- Archers, and ſent a tlecond Supply of Proviſions to 


Ceſar : All which Ships, havinga favourable wind, 
within four days, arrived fate at Refpina, . where 
Ceſar lay encamped. : Thus Ceſar was poſſeſt wah 
a- double Pleaſure ar the ſame time, to ſee himſelf 
plenrifully recruited with Men and Provifions ; nor 
was 1t a ſmall Satisfaction ro his Men, to ſee their 
lare Scarcity turned ro great Plenty ' of all things. 
Aﬀer he had: unladen the Vetſels, and thar his 
Horſe and Foot were recovered of the Ilineſs they 
had contracted on - ſhip-board, he diftributed 'em 
into ſeveral Caftles and fortified places. 


.  XXXIV, All this while Scipio anil thoſe, of his 


Party were (urpriz'd with Admiration that C, Ce- 
ſar, who never us'd ro be backward in giving 
Battle, was grown ſo reſerv'd on a ſudden ; and 
this they imagin'd he did not without very goed 
Reaſon. To diſcover his Deſigns, (for this unuſual 


\Reſervedneſs in Ceſar gave 'em terrible Apprehen- 


lions) they choſe two Getulzans, whom they lookt 
upon to be faithful and very well affeted rothem, 
and promiſed them a conſiderable Reward, if they 


, would go into Ceſar's Camp, and bring them a true 
.account- of every thing. ' As 'foon as they were 
brought before! Ceſar, they. begg'd leave thar they 


mighr be allow'd 10 utter their Minds freely, with- 
our incurring any Danger ;3 which being granted 
'em, ſeveral of our Countrymen, ſay they; moſt noble 


| General, -whd have in their time been obligd by C. 
| Marius and. the-greateſt part of the Roman Citizens 


that are in the Fourth and Sixth Legions, have long 
deſired tro make their- 95 :nto your Camp, but are 
bindred, by the Guards of Numidian Horſe, from put- 
ting it ita Execution, But now we are ſent as Spies 


by Seifio, ( and we readily accepted the Commiſſion ) 
' 20 ſee what Snares or  Ambuſcades bad been laid before 


Jour Entrenchments for the Elephants, and after what 
manner you deſign'd to attack thoſe" Ammals, that ſo 
having made an exa#t Obſervatian of | all things, we 


ſhould bring bim word in what manner every thing was 


difpoſed. Ceſar commended them-for their Fideli- 
ty ro him-3 and after he had gratified them with 
ſome Preſents, :they were carried-to_the Quarter 
of the Deſertets. The truth of whar they had de- 
livered was ſoon confirmed ; for. the next day; ſe- 
veral Soldiers, out-of thoſe Legions which the Ge- 
tulians had named, quitted Sczpjo's Camp, and 
came over - to Caeſar | 


XXXV. , While theſe Paſſages happen'd at R#- 
ſpina, Marcus :Cato, who commanded at Utica, 
made new. Levies daily of Free-men and Africans, 
nay and Slaves.to0, .and all that were capable of 


bearing Arms, .and cauſed them continually to file 


off rowards Scipio's Camp. In:the mean time De- 
puries arriv'd. tram Tiſdrum, where 3000 Buſhels 
of Wheat were-laid up in a Magazin by ſeveral 
Labourets and I:a/5ar Merchants, and came ro Ce 
ſar, telling him what ſtore of Proviſions they had 
in their Town ; and withal, defied thar he v"u_ 


0 27th 
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be pleaſed to ſend*them a Garifon far their farthet 
Security. Ceſar receiv'd them with great Civiliry; 
and promiſed ro anſwer their Demands.in, a ſhort 
time ; and after he had exhorted them tg. be of 


good Courage, he ſent them back to their Fellow- 


Cirizens. Ar the ſame time ÞP. Szrzus enter'd the 
Frontiers of Numidia, and took.. a ſtrong Caftle 
fituared upon a Mountain, where Fuba had lai 
up great Stores of Corn, and other Military Pre- 
parations. Now Ceſar having thus increaſed his 
Army with two Veterane Legions, beſides the 
Horſe and Light-arm'd Foor which he had recei- 
ved by the ſecond Supply, immediately ordet'd fix 
Ttaniport-Veſſels to fail for Lilybeum, ro bring 
over the Remainder of his Army ; and on the 
* (ixth of the Kalends of February, abour the firſt 

atch, he commanded all his Spies and Scouts to 
put themſelves in a poſture of Readineſs ; and 
thus with great Silence and Secrecy, the Enemy 
ſuſpecting nothing of the marter, he order'd all 
his Legions, ahour the Third Watch, to leave the 
Camp, and follow him rowards Ruſpina, where 
he had a Gariſon, and which was the firſt Place 
that had declar'd openly for him. From thence 
having paſſed a ſmall Deſcent, he led the Legions 
towards the Sea, on the Lefc Hand of the Camp. 
This Plain rook up rhe Breadth of abour fifteen 
Miles, which a great Chain of Mountains, begin- 
ning from the Sea, made to reſemble the Form of 
a Theatre: Ar rhe Top of this Mountain were a 
few rifing Hills, on which ſome old Forts and 
Wartch-Towers were placed, at the laſt of which 
Scipio lay encamp'd, - 


XXXVI. After Ceſar had aſcended the aboye- 
mention'd Mountain, and all rheſe Hills, he be- 
gan to erect ſome Caſtles and Towers, which he 
effected in leſs than half an Hour ; and when he 
came near the laſt Hill and Tower, which ftood 
neareſt ' to the Enemy's Camp, ( whete,, as I have 
already obſery'd, was a Guard of Numidzans ) he 
made. a Stop for a ſhort time. After he had ob- 
ſerv'd the fituation of the place, he ſer h$ Horſe 
on the Guard, and cauſed his Legions ro make a 
Retrenchmenr through the midſt of rhe Mountain, 
from rhe place where he then was, down to thar 
from whence he ſo lately came. As ſoon as $c:p/0 
and Labienis were inform'd of this Movement, 
they drew all theit Horſe our of the Camp, and 
after they had ranged them in, Battle, they ad- 
vancd abour a Mile from their Fortifications, and 


then placed thei: Infantry upon a ſecond Line, 


within 400 Paces of their Camp. Ceſar, nor ar 
all daunred at the Numbers of his Enemy, ſtill en- 
couraged his Soldiers ro work upon the Forrtifieati- 
ons; and when he now found that there was nor a= 
bove a Mile and a half berween the Enemy's Army 
and his own Works, and underſtood that the Enemy 
{till advanced nearer, to hinder his Soldiers, and 
make them defiſt from this Employmer:t, he de- 
rach'd a Squadron of Spaniſh Horſe to ſeize on the 
nexr Hill with all ſpeed, and bear our the Soldiers 
that were poſted there ; and order'd ſome Light- 
arm'd Foot to ſupport them. They made the Ar- 
rack with ſo much Vigour, that they ſoon render'd 
themſelves Maſters of the place, after they had ei- 
ther taken or wounded part of thoſe Num:dians 
that guarded it, and beaten back the reft. Labze- 
nu perceiving the Diſotder and Flight of his Men, 
thar he mighr the ſooner relieve them,. took al- 
moſt all the Right Wing of his Cavalry, and thus 
advanc'd to their Relief : Bur when Ceſar ſaw that 
Labieny was at a great diſtance from his Forces, 
he derach'd rhe whole Left Wing of his Horle to 
cut them off. 


 XXXVIL In the Plain where this Action hap- 
pen'd was a large Caſtle, fortified With four 
Towers, Which, hirider 

what paſſed, ſo that. he did not perceive that he 
was ſyrrounded with Czſar's Horſe ; and thus he 
did not ſee Czſar's Troops, till he beheld his own 
Men atrack'd in the Rear. This pur the whole 
Numidian Cavalry into fo gteat Conſternatiori, that 
they fled immediately rowards the Camp, leaving 
the Germiahs and Ganls ro ſuſtain the Fight, who 
were encompaſſed on all harids, and cut iti pieces; 
after they had defended themſelves with great 
Bravery. In the miean time, Scipio's Irifantry, 
which wete ranged in Battle before their Camp, 
beholding this Diſorder, were fo ſtrangely af- 
frighted, that they began to flee back again inro 
their Camp, at every Gate. Cuſar, afret he had 
diſlodg'd Scipio and his Forces, as well out of the 
Plain as the Hills, and obliged him to retire to his 
Camp, ſounded a Retrear, and order'd all his Ca- 
valry ro come within rhe Works ; and now the 
Field of Battle being open, he ſaw the large and 
mighty Bodies of the Gauls and Germans, part of 
whom had follow'd Labienus our of Gaul-; others, 
prevaild upon by Money and fair Promiſes, had 
liſted themſelves in his Service ; and ſome who 
had been taken Priſoners at Curio's Defear, and had 
their Lives given them, were willing, in acknow- 
ledgmenr of that Favour, to venture them again 
for the Parry. The Bodies of theſe Men were of 
a wonderful bigneſs and ſhape, and lay diſperſed 
and featrer'd all over the Field. | 


+ XXXVIIL After this Exploit, Ceſar the next 
Day draws all his Troops our of the Garifons, and 
ranges them in the Field ; but Scip:o did not think 
it adviſable ro ſtir our of his own Retrenchments, 
by reaſon. he loft ſo tiany of his Men the prece- 
ding Day. Ceſar having drawn out his Army, 
march'd ſlowly at the Bottom of the Hill, near the 


| Fortifications 3 arid now his Forces were come 


within lefs than a Mile of Vz:i:a, which Town Sci- 
p10 kepr in his poſſeſſion, and uſed to ſupply his 
Army from rhence with Warer, and other Necel- 
ſaries : For which treaſon fearing to loſe it, he drew 
out all his Troops, and rang d them in Battle up- 
on four Lines ; the firſt of which, according ro his 
Cuſtom, was compoſed of Cavalry, intetmingled 
with Elephants that were arm'd, and catried 

'owers on their Backs. Thus he marched to- 
wards the Relief of the place 3 which when Ceſar 
perceiv'd, he now concluded thar Scipio came with 
a full Reſolution to figtit him ; bur the other ma- 
King an Halt before the Town, ar the aforeſaid 
place, cover'd the Main Body of his Army with 


' the Town, and expoſed the Righr and Left Wings, 


white the Elephants were, to the full view of the 
Etiemy. | 


XXXIX. Afﬀrer Ceſar had thus waited in vain 
till ir was almoſt Sun-ſer, and tound that Scipso 
had no mind to quit the Ground where he was 
poſted, bur would rather act upon the Defenſive, 
than give him Bartle, he thought ir not convenient 


ro move any neater the Town: that Day, becauſe”. 


he knew thete was a ſtrong Gariſon of Numidians 
in the place, and that the Enemy cover'd the Body 
of their Army with it. Beſides, he was ſenfible 
that it was in a manner imptacticable for him ro 
carry on the Aſſault, and art the ſame time ro fighr 
his Men on the Right and Lefr Wing; with the diſ- 
advantage of the Ground ; eſpecially conſidering 
that they had ftood under their Arnis ever fince 
the Morning, hungry and fatigu'd, without any 
Refreſhment. So marching his Forces back again, 

| >; 0.8 rg 


d Labienu from ſeeing 
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into the Camp, he reſoly'd the next Day to carry 
on his Works nearer to the Enemy's Army. In 
the mean time, Confidius, who with a Body of Nu- 
midians arid Getulians befieg'd Meſſi, and he 
eight Cohorts in Acila, after he had made ſeveral 
Attacks t6 'no purpoſe, and ſeen his Machins de- 
ſtroy'd by the Townſ{-men, 


' pio's being defeated in the lare Horſe-Engagement, 


burnt the Corn, of which be had plenty in_his 
Camp, and ſpoil'd his Wine and Oyl and other 
Proviſions, and ſo raiſed the Siege: of rhe Place. 
After this, marching through Juba's Kingdom, he 
lefr part of his Mcn with Scipio, and then retired 
tw Adrumetum, 

XL. On the othet fide, one of the Provifion- 
Ships which Aliens ſent with the laſt Convoy from 
Sicily, in which were Q Cominius and. L. Ticid, a 


upon the News of $c:-- 
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ſeparated from the New-rais'd Men : Take away 
thoſe barder'd' Fellows, ſays he, that are ſtain'd and 
defited with the Blood of their Counttry-men. Upon ' 
this they' were immediarely carried withour the 
Trenches, and there moft barbarouſly butche- 
red. He gave Orders for the New-rais'd Mer to 
be diftributed amongſt rhe other Troops, bur 
would nor ſuffer Cominivs or Piczda to be broughr 
into his fight. Ceſar much concern'd ar rhis Acct- 
denr, diſmiffed rhe Caprains who commanded his 
Gallies before Thapſus, where they were appoin- 
red to cruiſe, from his Service ; and for their far- 
ther Morrification and Diſgrace, publiſh'd a very 
ſevere Edict againft them. 


; XLII. Much abour this time a ſtrange and 
unexpected Miſchance befel Czfar's Army, For 
* about the Second Watch of the 


Reman Kuight, happening to ſtraggle from the reſt 
of the Fleet, was taken by Virgi/zus, with the help 
of ſome Barks and Shallops, and carried ro Sczpro. 
A Gally belonging to this Flcer run the ſame De- 
{tiny ; for being leparared from the reſt in ill Wea- 
* 4: 72::9, and forced upon the Ifle of * AEgimurus, 1t was ta- 
or Rick, r1- ken by the Naval Forces of Varus and M. OFavin. 
Pliny ES ( this Gally were ſome Veterane Soldiers, with a 
ir) 74 the Centurion, and a few New-raiſed Men, whom Va- 
rung ney, rus uſed kindly enough, and order'd to be brought 
Col'rs. 4; before Scipio. As ſoon as they were introduced 
44: /e- into his preſence, he being then ſeared in his Tri- 
"wer 117 bunal, I am well ſathfied, lays he, that it # not of 
Atriek. v1" 
your own accord, but Ly the Command and Inſtigation 
of your Tyrannick, General, that you are come bere to 
purſue the Lives of your Fellow-Citizens, and of al 
thoſe that are engaged in the true Intereſts of the 


Commonwealth, But fince Fortune has deliver'd you. 


into my hands, if, as you are in Duty bound, you will 
fide with Men of Integrity, to defend your Country 
againſt the wicked Attempts of Uſurpers, you may be 
eertain that you ſhall not. only have your Lives and 
Fortuties ſecured to you, but be nobly rewarded. 
Therefore frank'y tell me what Meaſures you are re- 
foiv'd to take. 


Night, after the F Trumper had given 
the Signal, a grear Tempeſt, accom- 
panied with a moſt prodigious Shower 
of Hail, aroſe; What ſerv'd to make 
rhis nnexpected Calamiry more diſmal 
ro them, Ceſar had not pur his Men 
into Wititer-Quarters, as the Generals 
before hitn were uſed ro do, but de- 
camped every third or fourth Day, 
thar he might come nearer the Ene- 
my, and ſtill fortified his Camp ; fo 
char the Soldiers being continually thus 
employ'd, had no time ro make Hurs 
for themſelves. Befides, he was ſo ha- 
ſty ro tranſport his Army from $S3c:ly, 
that, except the Men and their Arms, 
he would nor ſuffer any of their E- 
quipage, or Slaves, or, in ſhort, any 
thing which mighr be ſerviceable to 
them to be carried on Ship-board ; 
and they were ſo far from being able 
to get any Proviſions in Afrzch, thar 
they had foon conſum'd their own, by 
reaſon pk the great Scarciry of Victuals 
there. Upon which account, few of 
the Men lay under Tents, the reſt be- 


* Which almoſt an{iwe 
onr Nid-night, 


Th the printed C, opies 
*r:s Virgiliarum figno con. 
Ro, which certain! ) 5 4 
great miſtake ; for the V ir. 
giliz, or rbe Pteiades, /er 
abour the middle of No. 
— Now the Aw. 
ther of this Beok expre 
rells us, that Czar OY 
ved in Africk nor before the 
end of December. D' Ab. 
lancourt wowuld hereby prove 
the faultineſs of the old Ca. 
tender, winch led People in. 
to theſe Aiftakes. But the 
late learned Publiſher of the 
Daupinn's Edition has, oxt 
of rirce ancient Mang. 
ſeripts, corretted it, Vig «= 
liarum fgno confetto ; 
and him I hve choſe to fol. 
low : For, as the Romans 
divided their N'ght into the 
Firſt, Second, Third and 
Fourth Watch, ſo they noti. 
fied each of theſe Watches 
Four times a Night by Sound 
of Truznpet ; as we find in 
Vegetius de Re Miliare, 
lib, x. cp. 8. and Fron:i. 
nus, lid, 1, Stratagem. 


XLI. Having thus barangu'd rhem; as he vain- 
ly flatter'd himlelf that they would receive this 
Grace with all the Ardour and' Submiffion ima- 
»inable, the Centurion of the Fourteenth Legion 
thus anſwered him, 1 thank thee, Scipio, ( for Ge- 
neral T muſt net call thee ) that being thy Priſoner, 
thou haſt made me Offers of Life and Liberty : And 
perhaps I might accept them, if I could do ſo without 


being guilty of the moſt horrid Baſeneſs that can be. 
Fat ! Shall T preſent my ſelf in Battle againſt Cz- 


+ In the printed Copy 'tis 
KXYVI Tears, but two of 
the Tens are to be ſtruck 
out, 10. make it juſt XVI 
Tears, (as ſome Mant- 
ſeripts rightly have tt ; ) 
for Clear was 4 General 
but ſo many Tears, and no 
More. , 


+ A Legion conſiſted of 
ten Cohorts, and every C- 
hort, for the meſt part, of 
420 en: But if the Le- 
gion Tas fuller than erd:- 
nary, ſo were the Coborts 


far, after I have fought F ſixteen lears 
under him ; or draw my Sword againſt 
my Companions, for whom T have ſo often 
hazarded my Life ? Thu I am reſolved 
n2ver to do,, and would adviſe thee to de- 
fit from thy Undertaking : For, to let thee 
ſee againſt whoſe Forces thou doft now fight, 
if thou never madeſt the Experiment be- 
fore, I will now convince thee : Let me 
take only ſix of my Comrades, to fight 
againſt the beſt + Cohort then haſt in thy 
Army 3 and judge then of the Event of 
the War, by that of our Combat. 


yes, and might recken 5 or 600 compleat Men, 


XLII. After the Centurion had thus expreſſed 
his Mind, Scip:o, enrag'd ro the higheſt degree, 
and boyling with Indignation, gave the reſt of the 
Centurions ro underſtand what he would have 
done to him ; ſo he was killed at his Feer, and 


the reft of the Veterane Soldiers he order'd to be 


ing forced to ſecure themſelyes from the Weather 
with their Cloaks, and cover'd them with Reeds 
and Wiſps of Straw. Thus when this violenr 
Storm of Hail fell at Midnight, the Soldiers half 
beaten down by the Tempeſt, and overwhelm'd 
with Water, their Fires all put out, and their 
Victuals all ſpoil'd, wander'd up and dowr, the 
Camp, and cover'd their Heads with their Hel- 
mers. The ſame Night the Tops of the Javelins 
belonging to the Fifth Legion rook fire on their 
own accord, 


XLIV. In the mean time, King Fuba receiving 
Advice of Scipio's late Defeat, and being impor- 
run'd hy him to cotne to his Relief, Iefr part of 
his Army under the Condu@ of his Lieutenant 
Sabura, to make head againſt Licivs, and arrived 
with three Legions, 800 Horſe with Bridles, a 
vaſt Number of Numzdians that rode withour Bri- 
dles, ſeveral Companies of light Infantry, and 
thirty Elephants, to his Affiftance, thinking by his 
Authority and Preſence to hinder the Men from 
ſtanding in fear of Ceſar. - Upon his Arrival, he 
pirched his Royal Pavilion by himſelf, nor far 
from Scipio. Ceſar's Men had been long terrified 


with the expeQation of Fuba's Army, and their 


Apprehenſions ftill encreaſed as they were informed 
that he came.rowards them : But after they had 
narrowly. obſerved his Forces, and compar'd them 
with their own, ' they laid afide their Fears, and de- 
ſpiſed them. "Thus the mighty Terrour he had 

Occa- 
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occaſioned when, abſenr, he forfeited now! by his 
Prefence. However, $esp50.was not little encour: 
raged with this Reinforcement; andthe nexr days 
drawing our all his own and the King's Men into- 
the Field, with 60 Elephants in- moſt ſumpruous 
Furniture, he advanced a prerry -way- beyond his 
Lines, where after he had rarried! a 'ſhotr time, 
he retired back again to: his Camp. 


XLV. Ceſar being now ſenſible that he: would 
not refufe him Batrte, -becauſe all the Forces he 
expeHted were now atrived to him, began to- ad- 
vance by the top of the Mountains, till making 
Retrenchmenrs, and building of Forts, and as he 
poſſeſts'd himtelf of rheſe eminent places, he {{i!1 
endeavonred to come nearer to Scipza: The Ene- 
my confiding in the numbers of their Mtn, had: 
ſeized on the next Hill, and by that means hindred 
him from adyancing any farther. Labienu was 
che Man that recommended this Deftgn, and as he 
tay next to it, fo he was the firſt rhar made himſelf 
Maſter of it, | 


XLVL Before Ceſar could come t6. this Hill, 
where he had a mind ro poſt himſelf, he muſt paſs 
throyzgh a broad Valley, the defeent. imo which 
was very fteep, with feveral hollow places thar 
reſembled Caves ; and beyond ir was a great Plan- 
ration of Ofive Trees. Labicnus, who was aware 
that Ceſar, if he intended to make himſelf -Maſter 
of rhat Poſt, muſt of neceffity take his way through 


the aforefaid Valley and Plamarion of Olives, be- 


ing welt acquaimed with theſe places, lay in Am- 
buſcade, with parr of his Horſe, and ſome light 
armed Foot, and placed the reft ef -his Horſe ar 
a farther diſtance behind the Mountains ; that fo, 
as ſoon as he had fatlen upon Czſar's Infantry, they 
ſhould advance from the Hills, and therr Cz/ar's 
Men, arrackrt in the Front and Rear ar the ſame 
time, and unable either ro march forward or to 
retire, bur ſuirounded on all fides, woukd infalliby 
be cut in. pieces. Ceſar, who knew nothing of this 
Ambuſcade, ordered his Horfe ro march firſt ; and 
when they came to-tlys place, Labienuss Men, ei- 
ther miſtaking or forgetting rhe Orders that were 
given them, or fearing to be over-run by the Horſe 
m the Ditch, began to ſhew themſelves one- by one 
in feveral ptaces, and to climb che Hill, Burt Ce- 
far's Horſe purſuing them, cut fome of them in 
pieces, and rook the reſt Priſoners. After this, 
-they made rowards rhe Hill, and putting Labie- 
1s Soldiers to the Rout, ſoon pofſeſſed themſelves 
of ir. Eabiens, though he fled with part cf his 
Horſe in great Precipitation, yer all he could do, 
he hardly made his eſcape. | 


XLVII, This Exploit being performed by rhe 
Horfe, C-fzr ordered the Foot to fortifte this place, 
and drew two great Retrenchmenrs croſs rhe 
Ptain, from bis Camp over againſt the City of Vzz- 
ta, which ſtood between his and Sc:ipo's Camp, ſo 

' thar they met ar the right and left Angle of thar 
Town. The Reafor: of this was, That when he 
drew his Forces nearer to the Fown, and' began 
ro attack ir, he mighe ſecure himſelf on all fides, 
by theſe Works, from being encompaſſed with. rhe 
Enemy's Horſe, and not be obliged ro quir the 
Aſaulr. Beſides, that this would give him more 
liberty ro communicate with thoſe of the Townzand: 
if any Soldiers had a mind to deferr and come 0- 
ver to him, which they could nor do before with- 
our apparent danger, they might now do it with 
greater Eaſe and Security. He was alſo 'defirous 
to ſee, whether, as he ftill approached nearer ro 
them, the Enemy had a mind ro fight them To 


the above-mentioned: Reaſons, we may add ano. 
dhet;\ which was Thar this place lying' tow, he: 


might with more Convenience dig Wells-here ; be- 
daulhy' When ho was' in the other Station, his Sol- 
diers. were forced'ro 'go through a' long and nar- 
row. way to. fetch their Water. While his Legions 
were ettployed in theſe Works, part of the Army: 
drew: up before the Retrenchment; in Order of 
Battle, and'skirmilhed againſt the Cavalry and lighe 
Foot of the Enemy. of 


XLVIN. As Cz/ar rowards the Evening tertired 
with his 'Forces from the Works, ro regain his 
Camp, Faba, Scipio, and Labienus made a ſudden 
Onlet upon them, with all their Horſe and lighr 
Feot. Ca/ar's Cayalry, over-preſiſed with ſuch vaſt 
mus:irudes, gave ground art firſt ; bur rhe Succets 
of rhis Attack fell our otherwiſe than the Enemy 
expected, For Caeſar making a Halr, advanced 
with his Legions to ſupport the Horſe, who now 
taking freſh; Courage, returned to the Charge with 
great Vigour, and finding the Numidions that pur- 
ſued them. diſordered, they beat them back to 
their Camp, killing and wounding abundance of 
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them. So thar if the Night had: nor unfeaſenably 


ended the difpure, aud the Duſt hinder'd their gh, 
they had'in all appearance raken Fnba and Labie- 
4s, and cut all their Horſe and light For in pie- 
ces. In the mean time, Scipz0's Soldiers, belong- 


ing to the Fourth and Sixth Legions, daily. de- 


ferted'in great Numbers wo: Ce/ar's Camp: And 
feveral of Curio's Horſe, difſtruiting now the For= 
tune of Scipio and his Forces, did the ſame. 


XLIX. White theſe things happen'd berwcen 
the Generals of borh ſides near Uzira, the Ninth 
and Tenth Legion'embatked upon the Franſport- 
Veſſels in Siczly; and as they' were now nor far 
from rhe Harbour of Refpmi, diſcovered Ceſar's 
Ships which lay ar Anchoybefore Thap/i1s: So fear- 
ing to fall among the Enetiy's' Fleet, whom they 
imagined to Ie in wait for them there, rhey pur 
ro Sea again 3 where' having been” rolled by: the 
Winds for the ſpace of feveral Days, 'and almoſt 
fpent with Hunger and Fhirſt, ar Iaft they came 
ſafe tro Land, and argived'ar the Camp: No foaner 
were theſe Legions come aſhore, but Cefar, remem- 
bring the 'Diforders which his Soldiers ' bad 'com- 
mitted in Ira/y, and the Ripines of {6r1e-Officers, 
wok the firſt occafion which prefenredir ſelf to be 
revenged upon' thetty 3 and becavſe C. Avierns, a 
Fribane of rhe Tenth'Legion, had wholly raken 
up one Veſſel for his own Family and Equipage, 
and bronghr- nor fo much as' one Soldier with him 
from $:cily, he ſummoned the nexr Day all the Of- 
ficers of the Army, and in their Preſence, Grting 


in his Tribunal, F eonld have wiſhed, faid he, with 


all my heart, That ſome- Men world have put bound to 
their lf Manners and Inſolence, and not everlaſtingly 
abuſed my good Nature' and Clemency: But ſince they 
ftill run on in their Crimes, and obſerve no tolerable 
Meaſures, T am reſolved to chaſtiſe them according to 
the Rules of W.r, to ſerve as an Example to theer Fel- 


lows. And firſt for you, Caius Avienus, becauſe you 


he ſtirred up the Soldiers of the Roman People a- 
gainſt the Repreblick, plundered ſeveral Towns, and 
been unſeroiceable, borh to me and the Commonwealth ; 
and further, not content with thrſs Diſorddrs, bave 
taken up whole Veſſels for your own Retinue and Hor- 
ſes, ſo that thraugh your means we wait Soldiers new 
in a time of Neceſſity, T here diſcard you, and com= 
Mand you to leave Africk 1h very day.  As' for you, 
Aulus Fonteius, I likewife Caſhiers 508" as 4 feditions 
Officer, and an ill Citizen. And laſtly, FT. Salienus, 
M: Tiro, C, Clufitas;- free jb porcbaſod your Com-. 
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miſſhont in my Army by Favour, and not by Merits 
and have ſhown your ſelves to be neither Valiant in 
Har nor uſeful in Peace, but fitter to ſtir up the Sol- 
diers againſt their General, than to de your Duty, 1 
look upon you to be unworthy to ſerve im my Troops any 
longer, and therefore break,you, wit Orders to depart 
immediately, Having ended his Speech, he deli- 
vered them up to the Centurions, and commanded 


them to be ſeparately ſent on Ship-board, allowing 
only one Servant to each, * eats 


L.: In the mean! time, the Gerulsa  Deſerters, 
who, as we have already obſerved, were ſent to 
their own Country with Lerters and particular Or- 
ders from Ceſar, arrived there ; and the People, 
partly induced by their Authority, and partly by 
Ce;ar's Reputation, were eafily prevailed upon. to 
take up Arms and reyolt from their Prince, When 
Fuba received advice of this Inſurrection, finding 

* 4rcinſe p. himſelf now engaged in a * three-fold War at 
Sittus, r,e once, be was obliged to detach fix Companies our 
COD of the Forces be had brought againſt Ceſar, tv op- 
© © pole the Progreſs of the Getuizans. Ceſar having 
now finithed his two Rerrenchments, and carried 
them on very near, but fo that a Javelin out of 
the Town could nor reach him, fortified his Camp, 
and placing ſtore of military Engines before the 
Front of his Lines, diretly over againſt the Town, 
he put the Soldiers that defended the Walls into 
terrible Fears, and ordered five Legions ro come 
ro him there. This gave an Opporrunity to feve- 
ral Perſons of Condition in both Armies to defire 
the ſight of their Friends and Relations, and to 
have frequent Converſation with one another ; 
Which was of great Importance to Ceſar's Aﬀairs, 
as he very well knew. For the principal Officers 
of the Getulian Cavalry, who were in Fuba's Ser- 
vice, and ſome others of the better forr, whoſe Fa- 
thers had ſerved under Mars, and by his Favour 
had obrained confiderable Lands in this Country, 
bar fince.. Sylla's Victory, were ſubjected to King 
+ 7s is wt F Hiempſa!, found now a fir Opportunity towards 
- rp; the Evening, when the Fires were lighted, to make 
5:3aluſt,lx; their Eſcapes with rheir Horſes and Servants, ro 
K. of Numb the number of 1000. and arrived at Ceſar's Camp, 
dof + Which was in the Plain near Uxita. 
bus Sujalts, 
ond whe LI. Scipio and thoſe of his Parry were nor a lit 
en fr re. le diſturbed when they received the News of this 
efabliſ6d by Deſertion, and chanced- to ſee, much abour the 
>Y-:Cm- ſame time, M, Aquinis talking with Caius Saverna. 
=" Scipio ſent him word that he onght nor to hold a- 
+ ny Commerce with the Enemies After the Met- 
ſenger had delivered this Mefſage, and the other 
{till continued his Diſcourſe, Fuba ſent one of his 
Guards to bid him break up rhe Conference ; which 
he, fearing to incur that Prince's Diſpleaſure, ac- 
accordingly did. A ftrange thing, that a Roman 
Gentleman, already advanc'd ro Digniries in the 
State, ſhould rather chooſe to obey a Foreign King 
than Scipio, and be guilty of ſo mean. a thing, as 
ro deſire to return home after the Ruine of his Par- 
ry. Bur indeed this Afﬀront did not ſo much can- 
cern Aquinius, who was but a new-made Senator, 
as Scipio, who commanded the Army, and was 1l- 
luſtrious for his Birth as well as his Dignity. * Tis 
contidently reported, That Scipio, who before the 
King's coming uſed ro wear a Purple Robe, upon 
Fuba's telling him that he ought nor ro wear the 
{ame ſort of Habit as himſelf, chang'd it immedi- 
ately for one of a white colour ; and in this and 
other Aﬀairs ſhew'd himſelf always compliant ro 

that moſt arrogant Prince. 


- LII. The nexx day they drew out all their For- 
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ces, and: came to poſt themſelyes upon an eminence. 
not far from Ceſar's Quarter, who did rhe ſame on 
his fide, and put himſelf in Order of Battle before 
his Camp, imagining,that the Enemy, ſeeing them; 
ſelves ſo much..encreaſed by the King's Forces, and 
drawing our firſt, would ſoon begin to attack him. 
He rode through all the Ranks, to encourage his 
Men, and give them the word, and there expected 
the coming up of his Enemies 3 but he would nor 
advance too far from his Retrenchments, becauſe 
Scipio had ſeveral Companies of Men in Uxzzta, and 
fae'd the Town on his right fide 3 which made him 
apprehenſive that if he went any farther the Town(- 
men would ſally our upon him and cut his Men 
to pieces : Beſides there was an uneven place be- 
fore Scipio's Quarter, which it was impoſſible tro 
paſs wihourt ſome diſorder, 


LIIL I believe it will not be impertinent here 
to relate in what Form and Manner both Armies 
were drawn out. Scipio plac'd his own and Fuba's 
Legions in the Front, ſupported by the Numidzans, 
who were ſo thin Fil'd that one would have been 
apt ro imagine afar off, that the Battle was only 
double upon the Wings. He plac'd the Elephants 
upon the Right and Left, at equal diftances, and 
behind 'em, the light armed Infantry and the Auxi- 
liary Troops of the Numidisans, All his Horſe thar 
uſed Bridles he diſpoſed upon the Right Wing ; for 
the Lefr was covered with the Town, and there 
was not room enough on thar fide to draw out in 
Squadrons: Within 1000 Paces of his Righr Wing, 
rowards the foot of a Mountain, he had placed all 
the light Numidian Cavalry, at the greateſt diſtance 
both from rhe Enemy and his own Forces 3 which 
he did. with this defign, That when the two Ar- 
mies began to . be engaged, his Horſe ferching a 
larger Compaſs, might on the ſudden ſurround Ce- 
ſar's Men with their Numbers, and diſorder them 
with their Darts. Afrer this Manner did Sczpio 
order his Battle. | 


LIV. Burt Ceſar's Army ( to begin with the Lefr 
Wing, and ſo come to the Right ) was rank'd in 
this Order ; He had the Ninth and Seventh Le- 
gion in his Left Wing, the Thirtieth and Nine and 
rwentierh in the Right, and in the Interval between 
the two Wings, four other Legions, viz. the Thir- 
teenth, the Fourteenth, rhe Twenty eighth, and 
the Twenty fixth. + The ſecond Line was com- + 7hav here 
poſed, on the Right Wing, of part of the Cohorrs filewed 24. 
of theſe Legions, and ſome others of the new- JAM 
raisd Men. Bur the Troops of the third Line he /utior ;fir 1 
diſpoſed in his Left Wing, and extended them ag ©” «ble 
far as the middle Legion of his Army, and fo pla- hep $4 
ced rhem, thar he ſeem'd to have three Lines on 0rigina!, 
that fide : The Reaſon of it was, becauſe his Right 2% + 
Wing was cover'd with his Retrenchments, and he cvaged. 
was defirous to have his Left Wing ſtrong enough 
to reſiſt the great Numbers of the Enemy, and 
therefore ranked all his Cavalry on that fide. Bur 
becauſe he expected no mighty marters from his 
Horſe, he ſent the Fifth Legion ro ſupport them, 
and mingled the light Infantry with them. His 
Archers he diftribured every where, but princi- 
pally upon the Wings. 


LV. Both the Armies thus drawn up, at nor a- 
bove 300 Paces diſtance. from each other, which 
never happen'd before bur they fought, ſtood there 
from the Morning till the * renth Hour of the» 41,., ... 
Day. And now when Czſar began to draw back /wer: our 4 
his Army within his Retrenchments, all the lighr - the Afe 
Cavalry of the Numidians and Getulians, who ſtood 
off ar ſome diſtance, as I have already ſaid, began 

| | 0 
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16. near.: upon-the Right, and [marched:: rowards 
Ceſfar's Camp, which was upon a Fill; ;Atl-rhis 
while, - Labienus's' Horſe - conrinued;;ftwll in. their 
Poſt, and hinder'd'rhe.Legions from! moving, when 
on a. ſudden, | part of-Ceſar's Horſe, - with the 


Light Infantry, march'd without. Order. againſt 


the Getulians; and; having pals da, Moraſs: which 
coyer'd them, - were; not. ,able to-. ſuſtain, the-ſhock 
of ſo-vaſt, a multizude,;/and being abandon'd by the 
Foor, were confſtrain'd to revurn in ſome' diſorder. 
In-.this- Action one Treoper was kill'd,. ſeveral 
Hoxſes: wounded,. and: 26 of the Foor; loſt their 
Lives.. - Sczpio not a little rejoycing. -at- this good 
ſucceſs,, drew back: bis Forces to his Camp, but 


bis Joy: for this advantage did nor. laft long, for the 


next day Ceſar ſending part of his Cavalry to 
Leprs:ro Guard the Proviſions, |.they i. met in the 
way ſome Numidian., and , Getulian\, Plunderers, 
whom they immediately fell upon, and kill'd or 
took Priſoners about a hundred'' of thiem,: a{n rhe 
mean-rime, Ceſan.did nor.ceaſe.to advance his Re- 
rrenchments through rhe Plain, - and; /to_ draw our 
his Legions, -rhat ſo he .mighr preveny, the Incur- 
fions-of - rhe Enemy: On. the | other;-hand, Scipio 
approach'd. as. near as: he might ro the Mounrains; 
and;made Rerrenchments over- againſt: thoſe: of 
Ceſar. . Thus the Generals - on both ſides, | conti- 
nually kepr their men employ d ; however, ithe 
Horſe had daily Skirmiſhes- withione anorher. - 

. LVI. While- theſe [things happened, | Vaius re+ 
ceiving Advice that. the ſeventh and eighth 'Le- 
gion. were:parted from-$:c:/y, immediately gor his 
Fleet ready, which che had laid up ar Urzca-by 
reaſon of .the Wiater, and having-Manned them 
wirh Soldiers and Gerulian Mariners, went outro 
lye in wair for their coming, and arriv'd at Adru- 
metum with fifty. five Ships... Ceſar, who knew n0- 
thing of rhis marrer, diſpatched Lucius Cifpius with! 
rwenty- Sail, .. to lye ar Anchor. near Thapſus,, ro 
Convoy theſe Ships he expeed. from Sicily, arid: 
ſent Aquila, for the ſame reaſon, before Adrumerum 
with .13 Gallies more. .. Ciſþjus ſoon arriv'd whis: 
ther. he was ſent; but- Aquila meeting. with bad: 
weather was notable to double the Cape, and ha* 
ving. found a certain. Creek where he migtit Ride 
ſafe, the ſhelrer'd -himſelf there: with hisi 'Fleer t' 
The reſt of the Veſſels lay in the 'Road of Leprs; 
and while the Seamen were-gone-ro the" Town tro 
buy ; them : Proviſions, or were! wandring+ up and 
down tae ſhore, Varus being inform'd- of irby fome 
Deſerters, finding -now a fair opportaairy, Sail'd 
our of Adrumetum by the ſecond Warch,'| ahd by 
break of day came with his whole Fleet: to-Lepry* 
The :Tranſport and Provifion Ships which ftood 
off to Sea, and were fartheſt from rthe-Harbor, he 
burnt, and took rwo Gallies, with five Oars apiece; 


without oppoſition, as having no/men: to defend 


them. | 


'LVIL Ceſar receiving notice of this by ſome 
Couriers, as he viſited his Works' which were 


abour fix Miles from the Harbor, ; he: took Horſe 
immediately, neglecting all other Aﬀairs, and ſoon 
arriv'd at Lepts. Here he made a ſhort ſtay, to 


oive time to the reſt, of his Fleer to join him, and 


went a Board a {mall Veſſel, and. in his way meer- 
ing Aquila, whe had been ſurpriz'd and affrighred 
at the multitude of his Enemies, he purſued them 
with'all imaginable ſpeed 3 bur Varus, ftrangely 
aſtoniſh'd at the boldneſs and celeriry' of C2ſar 


Ceſar -over-taking him, - afrer about a League's 
Sailing,  recover'd one of his Gallies, | with all the 
men that were in her, and a hyndred: and thirty 


o ; 


made the beſt of his way towards Adrumetum, bur 


: reached From Six till Nine. © The ſecond Watch '#eadied from 
| : Thevhing Watch from Midwght to the Middle ſpace, berween that and. Sun-rijing, 
Soldiers that: were left to Guard her, and "took: ; 


anocher Gally with. rhree Oars, full of 'Rowetrs' 


| and Seamen 5 the: reſt : of the Fleet, doubled the 
Cape, and gain'd the Harbor of Adrumetum. - Ceſar 


.cogld. not poſſibly double ir-with the: ſame Wind, 


and: therefore ſtood our x0 Sea all Night,, and An- 
chor'd there, but rhe . next morning bore up to 
Adrumetum;, where burning all the ' Tran(port 
Ships that lay wirhour the Harbor, he tarry'd ſome 
time to ſee whether ,the Enemy would ,hazard an 
Engagement with him, and afrerwards.rerurn'd to 
tis Camp. He found in the Gally which he took, 
P, Veſtrius a Roman Knight, and P. Lzgarzus one of 
Afranius's Party, who had been taken rand er at 
liberty by him in Spain, bur afterwards betook 
himſelf. ;ro- Pompey's Party, and. after his defear 
,went over into. Africk and joind Varus; 10 he or- 
der'd him to be pur ro Death for his Perjury and 
Perfidiouſneſs, bur;he Pardon'd P. Veſtrius,. becaule 
his:Brother paid his Tax: at: Rome withour difficul- 
ty ;-48 alſo, becauſe he fatisfied Czar, that. being 
taken in Naſidiuss Fleet he.was laved by Varus's 
Intereſt, as he was going ro be pur to Death, and 
had:found no opportunity fince that time to make 
= h IK. 'Tis the Cuftom of the People in A4frick, 
ro fride their Corn in Caves under ground, ,and- 
thar principally in,time of War, ro ſecure ir from 
falling. into the Enemies hands; . Ceſar being in- 
formed of this, marched about rhe third Watch 
with two Legions, ,and, all his Cayalry, ten. Miles 
from. his Camp; and plentifully; ſupplying. chem 


with Corn returned home. This being ditcover'd 


ro Labienus, he. marched. abour-.eight Miles fron 
his Camp, through,, the fame Mountains which 
Ceſar had pailed the day before, and erected a 
Fart. capable to hold rwo. Legions. As he ima- 
gin'd thar. Ceſar; would often come. the ſame way 
to, Forage, he daily cane there with ſeveral Squa- 
drons of Horſe, and ſome Light Foot,. and Potted 
himſeltjn a very. advantageous place. + In the mean 
rime,, Ceſar being inform'd of this by ſome De- 
ſerters, ler ſome. days. paſs to. render the Enemy 
more; remiſs and. negligent, and part _ | 
ed early. one marning-our of the * Por- * Which ley, behind tie 
ta Decumana, with ſeven Veteran Le- 4g ao red diveſt 

CO 39IT ? PW. © opts: to. the Poria Pre- 
gions, .and part of, his Cavalry ; He toj1; Tie. Soldiers thas 
ſent:his Horſe befare, and falling un- #44 commirted any Cr imes 
expetedly upon the. Enemy, who lay 5%, ve? of pe 
in- Ambuſh there, cut about, 509 of, mer. 
them.ro, pieces, and made the reſt re-  _ 
tre.in;grear precipitation 3 in the interim, Labie- 
24#5.came up with all his Horſe ro relieve his men, 
and Czfar finding his Cavalry unable to ſuſtain the 
ſhack of ſo unequal a.number, ſuddenly advanced: 
with his Legions, ro, Fight. rhe Enemy, at whole 
coming Labzenus. being affcighred, and deſiſting 
from the purſuir,. he found means to bring off his 
Horſe ſafe. The next day, Fuba commanded all 
thoſe Numidians,.who had abandon'd this Poſt and. 
fle1 to the Camp, to be, Havpg'd for a Terror and 
Example to the reſt. KN Gl 

LIX. Ar this time; Ceſar. being preſs'd with. 
want of Provifions drew out his Farces,: and after 
he had fer his Camp on fire, and left Gariſons ar 
Leptis, Ruſpina and Acilla, with Orders to Aquila 
and Ciſpzus ro lye; with their Fleers, one before 
Thapſus, and the other before Adrumetum, he with- 
drew about the fourth-f Watch of the _ 
Night in Order of Bartel, command- + T1 roman: divided 
ing. his Baggage ro. File off upon, the ##ir Night inre four parrs, 
Left Wing. As ſoon-as he arciv'd at mg p51; & Wards 
[ 193T) (6.5 &{Þ0 Wh efeb3'T atch reached from 

a _Town called 4gar, where the In- ' Sun-ſerring ro Midele ſpare, 
between that and Midnight. As for Inſtance, If the Sun ſt at Six, the firſt Watch 
that-rill* Midnight, 
The fourth "ww" . wy . | N34” 
= 6 Leg Gs Fig Fo reached till Sun-y jog. Tre Primipilus meaſured 
a Trumpet, * 28311 218 YA 


or Warer glaſs ; and the Signa's of every Watch w'u grventy 


Ty "> habitants 
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very agaifift the frequent Artacks of the Gettldan,s, 
be Encamp'd '#n the Plain,- and marching our wirh 
part of his Army to Forige'abont the Netghvor- 
' ing Villages,he found great quaritities'of Barly,Oy1, 
Wine and Figs, tho' bur very'littte Wheat 3 And 
thus, aftet he had refreſh'd his' Men, retarn'd ro 


'his Camp again. Sczpro, ih rhe 'rthean time; being. 


inform'd of his deparrnre, purſu'd him by the way 
of the Montitains with all his' Forces, and En- 
camp'd within a League atid half 'of him, in three 
feparare Caps, which took tip a grear fpace. 


LX. Scipi7 ſent our two Legidns ro Forage 2s 
* Periags far as* Zetia, which was abour ten Miles from his 
ye ſome. Camp, but lay ar a greater diftance front Cefar': 
calls Zell. Of which'Ceſar being infor by a Deferter, fre 
Maritime iramediately remiov'd his Camp to a Hill, a place 
o_ ſome Of greater, ſecurity, and having left ſore Troops 
precend thy tO Guard it, he parted abour.the fourth Watch of 
5:4 vodern the Night on the lide of the' Enemies Camp, and 
mes made himfeff Maſter of 'the Town. 'He' tiad no- 

er, but ps . | ”Þ PONIES At 
this whale Uce that Scipio's Legions went farther into' the 
Cuniry bas, Country to Fora, and going to follow thetn, he 
967 fund the whole Body of the Enemy ftood' ready 
eWecens, tO refieve them, This retarded © his Progrefs ; 
#:a we car- (ſq raking C. Mutins Reginus, a Roman Roight, an 
xo Bhs intimate Friend of Scipio, who Commanded th the 
© Town, and P. Atiivs one of the ſame Digiſſry:who 
belonged ro the Juriſdidtion of Urica, and” 32 Cab 
mels belonging ro the King'z "He left a Garifon 
there under the Command of Opprus his Lieate- 

nant, and fo began to retire to his Camp, . 


LXT. Being now not far from the place where 
Scipio lay Encamp'd, through which he muſt of 
Neceflity- paſs ro reach his' own, Labiemus and 
Afranius, who” lay in Ambuſcade with all their 
Cavalry and Light Foor, began to ſhow'them+ 
ſelves upon the neareſt Hill, and Charge bim inthe 
Rear. As ſvon asCzſar perceiv'd this, he ſent hrs 
Horſe to ſupport them, and commanded alt 'his 
Soldiers 10 carry all their Baggage to one place, 
and make a vigorous Onſer ? This they effeQted 
with that ſucceſs, thar the Horſe and Light Foor 
of the Enemy, art the firſt attack of the Legions, 
was diforder'd and bearen from the Hill. As Cz- 
{ar now thought, that rhe Enemy being repuls'd 
woald incommode him no longer, he continued 
his March, but he ſaw them appear in an Inſtant 
upon a Neighboring Hill, from whence they came 
to arrack him wich their Horſe mingl'd with the 
Light Infancry, who ſhow'd an incredible ſwift- 
nels, whether they were to advance or retire : 
This they did frequently retiring, when he made 
affaulr, and prefling upon him when he began to 
march. Cefir perceiv'd that their deſign was on- 
ly ro compel him to Encamp in that place where 
there was no Water, that ſo his Men, who had 
Eaten norhing from the fourth Watch to the tenth 
hour of the day, and his Hotſes, might dye with 


hanger and rhirſt, 


LX1I. The Sun being now ready ro fer,. and 

" Ceſar finding rhat he had nor advanc'd full a hun- 
dred Paces in four hours, be drew off his Cavalry 
from the Rear, where the Enemy had kill'd him 
abundance of Horſes, and made his retreat with 
the Legions in their rurns : Thus marching” on 
flowly and gently, he found his Foot ſupported the 


Onſer . of the Enemy more conveniently. In the. 


mean time, great numbers of the Num:dian Horle 
ran full ſpeed before him on rhe Right and Left 
through the Mountains, endeavouting to encom- 
pals Ceſar's Ariny with theic Multitudes, while 


and rhrow ' rlieir | | & 
thor- gall'd theity; but” they rhdds above-two thoulaid 
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habirants hail defended thetafelves with ghext Bra .Þa 


rt of rhen{/purſu'd the Reb + Burno'ſconer did 
three or fbuk' of his Veretan Soldiers' rurn head, 
Javelins/ at* the Numiab ans! (hit 


of rhe fly ar rhe- ſame tiene” Who for all-rhar- did 
not forbear to/returh ro' rhe Chidtge. as foon a3they 
ſaw thei” begics ro match 'FThuy Gear ſomerimes 
moving forwards; and ſoitierianies making an | hate, 
brought baek' all bis Meti'{afe 't@ the Camp"adout 


che tirft-hour/of: che Night, haviig bur reti of his 


Men wounded. ' Labienwlikewile retir'd rhrough- 
ly farigy'd; ater he had loſt:above three hundred 
mer; befides his Wourided that were in grear-mun- 
ber. In the mean! rife, 'Serpio return'd with his 
ttood m Order of Battel with tis Etephants, whorn 
he had ptac'd before his Tehts in! Gght of Ceſar's 
Men, to'cauſe the'grearert reffor.' 
! diee: TETee Fe, to tpi ry rey 


LXKHL T6 fruſtrate ' the *duſigtis of an Enemy, 
who made: War after this triahner, Ceſar inſtruct 
ed his Men, hot as a General uſes to do a Veterin 
Army, which ity their 'tinie | have 'gain'd Teveral 
Viftories,: bur as. the Maſter of 'a Fencing 'Schivol 
reaches his young Scholars-rte wie of their Arms; 
ſhewing thetti hy whit manner they-were to/tncet 
or retire-from-the Enety, how and in what place 
ro make a- Feince, ' of throw: their Javelins, ani iti 
what fpace to (give' or make a Retrear, for the 
Light Infantty kept thetn fill jn Breath, hindering 
the Cavalry from conting to the Charge, and Fa- 

riguing the beavy Arm'd Soldiers by their ftrange 
ſwiftnels, whb when they were purſu'd by them, 
and ſtood ro'feceive them, the othiers immediately 
gave back, and fo ' avoided the danger. 

z 


LXIV: This gave' no ſmall Inquietude ro Cxſer, 
becauſe whenever he bazarded' a Bartel wichour 
his Legions, his Horſe were by no means an equal 
Match to that of the Enemy ; He was fo much the 
more troubled, becauſe he tad rot as yer cry'd 
their Legions, and knew not after what manner 
to ſupport himſelf againſt rbeir Horſe and” Light 
Infamtry, which wou'd give him no little trouble 
if the Legions once came to join them 3 beſides 
his Sofdiers were tettificd at the number and pro- 
digious bigneſs of the Elephants, altho' to cure them 
of theſe ' Apprehenfions, he had formerly caus'd 
ſome Elephants to be Tranſported- into Iraf, : that 
ſo his Men might be berter acquainted with the- 
Shape and Qualities of theſe Beaſts, and find which 
part of their Body might the ſaoneſt be wounded * 
For when theſe Elephants were let our in all their 


Military Furniture, he ſhow'd his Men where rhey 


lay mott. open and expog'd, that fo they might di- 
rect their Darrs phos. god He took 04 
wiſe that his Horſes, by frequent ſeeing them, 
might nor be afraid of rhe ſmell, the noiſe, and 
the ſhape of theſe Beaſts; and rhis he had in grear 
meaſure effeted, for his Soldiers ſtroked rhe 
Beafts with their hatids, and were ſenſible how 
flow they .wete, and then ths Cavalry threw 
blunred Javelins at them 3 and thus, by degrees, 
broughr their Horſes ro bear very well the Gghr 
and preſence of theſe Animals, 


LXV. For the above-mentioned Reaſons Ceſar 
became more flow and reſery'd, and was not fo 
eager to fight, as he had ſhow'd himſelf on ſeveral 
other occations 5 nor are we to wonder at it, for 
when be was in Gayl, his Men were acctftom'dto 
fight in large open Plains, and had ro 46 with a 


' frank open Enemy, unacquaittred with Srratagets 


and Tricks, who rely'd upon theit Bravery and 
Valor, and ſcorn'd'to haye recourſe to mY Ars 
tifices : 


tifices: | Bur now he: engaped againſt a Cunning 
and $ubrile Enexy,: and therefore; was oblig'd to 
inſtruct his Soldiers how w'find- our their-Frauds, 
that ſo they might be in a Capacity to avoid them. 
To th6&end' that his Men tnight the ſbonet learn all 


_ rheif? Palitick Fetches) he' would: never ſuffer his 


Eegions \ro Ray fotig in'a place, Bur under' a) pre- 
renice of ſending<them- our ro- Forage; he carry'd 
rherhi up! and down - the Country, knowing well 


thac his Bnenvies Forces: would not be: far from 


him/:- Three days afrer he paſs'd before their 
Canyp' and: offer'd rhem Barcel in the Plain, bur 
ſeeing them dedtine the - Fight, he rerurn'd with 
-his Men towards the Evening. 


 EXVE. In the mean time there arrived Depu- 
ries from Vacca, a Town lying-next to Zerra, 
of which place, -as we: have already oblerved, 
Ceſar» had made himſelf Maſter. They humbly 
defired him ro' ſerid them a Gariſon, promiling to 
furniſh him wick abundance of things ſerviceable 
in War. - Bur before he ſent ir, Fuba had! carry'd 
the place by Aſſauſe, and after he had pur all the 
Inhabitants ro the Sword.” gave the Town to be 
Plunder'd and Diftroy'd by his Soldiers. Ceſar 


* Anſwering rriade a general Review of his Army on the * 12th 


o#y 21 
of Ma; ch, 


of the Calends of April, and march'd out the 
nexr- day with all” his Forces, and advancing 
about five Miles from fits own Camp, and- abour 
eleven from Scipio's, he ſtood in Order of Barrel, 
bur being ſenſible thar-rhe Enemy, © whom he had 
ſo ofteni invired to fight, were reſolv'd to decline 
ir, he returtied back with his Forces ; He de- 
camp'd the next. day, and marched towards rhe 
Town of S$urſura, where $5:pio kept a Garifon of 
Nuntidians, and had: laid' up a great Magazine cf 
Corn, which-as 1ſoon' ab L46:i0nw perceivuy he be- 
ganro incommode his' Rear with his Horſe and 


. Light|Foor, - and -happening to inrercept the Bag- 
gages of - the Surlers and Merchants. who carry'd 


their Goods in Wagons, he' receiv'd freſh Courage, 
and had” the hardiriefs 10:come nearer' fo the'Le- 
gions; thinking rhar the Soldiers, wearied with the 


 Butthetis they -tarry'd, were not able ro fight ; 


bur C#/ar made his atvantage of ir, for he derach'd 
three hundred light Armed Soldiers'our of every 
Legion, and-caus'd'/them ro make a vigorous On- 
ſer npon | Labienty's Horſe, who being daunred 
at; their. coming up, began diſhonourably to fly, 
leaving ſeveral of bis Meu dead upon the fpor, 
and a greater number wounded : The Infantry 
returned to their Colours, and' began to march 
whither they intended, while Labienus (till fol- 
lowed them afar off by the higheſt Eminence of 
the Hill. 


LXVI. Afrer Ceſar arrived ar Sarſura in the 
fight of the Enemy, - he pur all Sczpio's Gariſon ro 
the Sword, after a brave refiftance made by P.Cor- 
nelims, Scipzo's Lieuranant, who Commanded there 
in Chief, and was at laſt over-power'd and kill'd. 
He. had no ſooner made himlelf Maſter of -the 
Town, and diſtributed Corn amongſt his Soldiers, 
bur he came the next day before T:/dra, where 
Confidius Commanded with a ſtrong Gariſon, and 
a Company of Gladiators. Ceſar having oblerv'd 
the ſituarion of the place, and being unprovided of 
Military Engines neceJary to reduce it, abandon'd 
rhis Defign, and having mareh'd about four Miles, 
Encamp'd in a place where he had ſtore of Water, 
and parting from thence four days after, he return'd 
again' to his Camp at Agar, and Scipio did the 
ſame'on his fide. | 


LXVII. In the mean rime, the Inhabirants of: 
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#Thabens, Subjetts : to: King: Fuba; who! tiv'd-in t {Ton f 


the Farchermoſt Maritime: paris. 06! his:Kingdom, A", Pre 


pur the Raya! Gariſon-all 'ro'vhe Sword, and} 1ent lod, mins. 


Ainbafladbrs- wo -Clyfur tor acquainr- him: whit rhey 1-4 4 Po 


had-dones They entreate him, --ttiat 75" i 5 
ſince” they had performed 1o conſiderable aServite Auſtin. * 


10 che: Rowen People,” be would take care” to ſup- 
port theth 3: Ceſar approv'd their Conduct, and 


lent Marcus Criſpus, a Iribune, with a-Qohorr and 


abundance of Archers and Machines, to tortifie the 
place. Abour the -fame time- there atrived-at his 
Camp Fonr rthowtand Soldiers, who, being either 
hinder'd by Sicknels, or having a Furloe granted 
them, had nor an Opportunity to pals over into 
Afﬀrich before ; rogether wich Four hundred Horſe 
and a Thouland Archers and Slingers. After this 
Reinforcement, he'drew our all his Army, and te- 
moving eighr Miles from his old Camp, and about 
four from Scip;o's, he encamped in a Plain. 


\ LXIX. Below Scipio's Camp ſtood aTowr callef 
Tegea;where Scipro-uled to keep a Gariſon of abour real Gries 
4ov Horſe, which bzing drawn out on the Right *f the (ame 
and' Lefr of the place, he drew his-Legions out of name »» , 
rhe Camp, and poſting them upon'a Hill fome- racy 
what lowes than that whereon bus Camp lay, he 5ur this is 
marched not above a Mile from his Intrenchments, # Afrck. 
and there he ſtood in Order of Battle, ': After Sci- de eve, 
pio had thus ftaid: a long while wy the ſame place, ; 
and Ceſar ſaw that-the day paſſed withovut any Ac- 

tion, he ſent his Cavalry, tupported by * his Arch» 

ers and. Slingers, tro make'a vigorous Onſet u 

that of rhe Enemy,” which: ſtood in guard before 

the place. This. was" no founer put in execution, 

and Ceſar's Horſe with great ſpeed begun ro make 

a vigorous Onſet, bur Pacidius extended his Caval= 

ry- upon « great Fronr,'.co:encompa(ſs that of Ceſar, 

and yet-at the fame-time ro make'a ftour Oppo® 

fiction': Which as ſoon 'as Ceſar perceived, he'or- 

dered $oo lighr armed: Mea of the neareſt Legion 

ro relieve his Horſe. - On the cther hand Labienus 

ſent. new Succours'tp' his Cavalry ; and in the room 

of rhe wounded att farigu'd, he fenr' freſh Men 

to ſupport them. ''As' foon as Ceſar ſaw that his 

Horſe, who did nor amount to- above 400. were 
nor-able-ro maintain che- Diſpuce with the Exemy, 
who-was 4600 ſtrang, and were wounded by rhe 

light armed Numidians, and began-to'give' ground 

by degrees, he ſent atiother Wing to 'relieve them 

in this Extremity with all ſpeed. This encourag'd 

his- Men ſo far, that making a brave Impreſſion 

upon the Enemy, and having kill'd abundance cf 

them, -and wounded more, they purſued them $ 

Myles, and at laſt, after they had drove them into 

the Hills, returned to their Camp. Cafar having 

rarried in Barcle Array till the tenth hour of the 

day, retir'd to his Camp withour the Loſs of one 
Soldier ; bur in rhis Action Pacidius was dange- 

rouſly wounded in the 'head 'with a Javelin, and 

ſeveral Officers and brave men were either ſlain 

or wounded. 


t There ave 


LXX. Ceſar now finding that he endeavoured 
in vain to draw his Enethies into tle Plain, and 
rhat he could not encatup nearer them, by reaſons 
of the grear Scarcity of Warer, was fully farisfied 
thar they did not ſo much rely upon their own 
Valour,. as upan' his want' of Water: So on the 
Day' before the *Nones of April he decamped about+7;,,,,,F 
the third Watch of the Nighr, and marching 16 «wr Apru. 
Miles in the Night, from Agar, he pitch'd his 
Tents before Thapſis, where there was a ſtrong 
Gariſon under the Command of V5rp!lius, and the 
ſame day began ro work upon 'his Lines of Cir- 
cuttivallatiot, and fortified ſeveral convenient Poſts 
i 


iti the nitan time, 2Scipzo» diſcovering 
: defigntd, found: him 


+." xamrs of Th4 | | 
 -Imtereſts $iFor, which Reaſoncbe-immediately-fol- 


to _hiridet any.Sutcoursifrom coniing to the Town. 
| . -what. :C afar 
] oblig'd::ro fight; leſt ; he 
ſhould [ſeem; to: abandon-Yirghlivs and the. Inhabi- 
who wereiheerrily: devoted 19. his 


lowed:Cefar by the Mountains, ..and encampid him- 
ſelf within eight Miles of- the Town in xwo. fever 


ral Camps... /, - 


., LXXI,-;There-was a Moraſs: full of Salx-Pits, 
berween: which and the Sea lay. a narrow Neck. of 
Land: not aboye.a Mile and a half long, rhrough 
which S5ipio defign'd .to.,make ;his Entrance;:and 
throw Relief into che Town,:But Ceſar: had"ta- 
ken effeQtual Care 10 prevent it.; for the day :be- 
fore, he had cauſed a ſmall-Forr-ro be-builr there, 
where leaving:a ſufficient: Gariſon-to maintain it, 
he with the reſt .of bis Troops inveſted” the:Fown; 
Scipio finding rhis Paſs ſhur up, was conſtrained to 
paſs-the-Night! above-rhe* Moraſs 5- and the next 
Morning: by : break; of Day he encamped-nort-far 
fromirhe Forr and Camp, within'1500 Paces from 


a rhe Sea . Upon this News, Cze/ar ordered-his:Men 


tro defiſt from the. Works, and leaving rhe Procon- 
tul 4fprengs, with rwo Legions tro Guard the Camp 
and Baggage; he marched in haſte againſt 'him ; 
and ordering-part of his Fleer..to lye before Thap- 
ſus, he. commanded the. reſt, of: his Ships! ro make 
as near the Shore as they could, behind -the Ene- 
mies back,-and.ro obſerve; his; Signal : Upon the 
giving of which; they were to make a ſudden noiſe 
0 cauſe: the greater Terrour ro the! Enemy, thar 
ſo in this:Diſorder they might be-obliged ro look 
behind, them when they were engaged in'the Fight. 


LXXII- As ſoon as Ceſar came hither, and per- 
ceiv'd; Scipio's. Army to: be. drawn out before the 
Intrenchments,: the Elephants: placed ' on the Left 
and Right:/Wing, while part of the Soldiers ar the 
ſameirime were buſie in working upon the Forti- 
fications of his Camp, :he diſpoſed his. Army. in 
three Lines; and placed the Second and. Tenth Le- 
gion upon the Right Wing, "the Eighth and the 
Niath upon the: Lefr, and fiye orbers in the middle 
Space, covering the Flank of the Battle, where: he 
had ranged. the Slingers and Archers, with five Co- 
horts, to, withſtand the: Efforts, of rhe Elephants, 
2nd mingling his light: Infantry-among his Horle. 
He walked on foot through all the Ranks, purring 
the. veterane Soldiers in mind of their former Bar- 
tles and Vidtories, and. encouraged the new-raifed 
Men, who-never had been ina Fight before, to imi- 
tare their Valour and Gallantry, that fo they mighr 
one.day fill their place, and ſucceed them in their 
Glory. -: | Hin waTtf 


LXXIIL As he was thus employed and viſiting 
his Army, he manifeſtly perceived that the Enemy 
betrayed figns of Fear, by returning ſometimes ro 
their Camp, and ſomerimes advancing our of it 
without any Reaſon. As other People obſerved 
this as well as himſelf, immediately the Lieute- 
nant-Generals and the Voluntiers encompaſſed Ce- 
far, and conjur'd hint not to ler ſlip this Qpportui- 
ry, which the Gods preſented him with,. of giving 
the Enethy a total Overthrow,, While Cz/ardeli- 
berared abour the matter, nor being willing to at- 
rack them at. the head of- their Retrenchments, 


and frequently. endeavoured ro keep the Soldiers 


back, on the -fudden a Trumpeter on rhe Righr 
Wing, withour any: Orders, from Ceſar, bur.con- 
ſtrain'd by rhe Soldiers, ſounded a Charge: Upo 
which, all the, Cohorts marched: with their. 
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Oppoſition af-.the. Centurions,i who; vaunly endear 
voured; to :keep, them back ull they had :received 
their General's Orders. Won. enablos. #o Tug! 
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» LXXIV:.£efar being now . ſenfible, That, the 
Hear: and: Ardour ot- his Soldiers was nor-t6 be xer 
prefſed,. gave rhe Word, .which:was Good Fortunei; 
and ſpurring-his Horſe, bore, down direCQtly,.up- 
on. the, Enemies firſt Ranks. /..In,.the mean while 
the Slingers and Archers:;that,”were-placed: on the 
Right. Wing made a violent Diſcharge -upon..;the 
Elephants:;-and theſe unweildy, Beaſts, affrighred 
ar the noiſe ol - the Slings, - and. incommoded, with 
the Darts and Stones that. fell inceſſantly; upon 
them, rurn'd back upon their own Men whom 
they threw. inro-a grear Diſorder, /to; gaii in”baſte 
the Entrances into the Camp,, which were not .as 
yer compleared. And; now the Mooriſh Cavalry, 
who were poſted in the ſame Wing with the Ele- 
phants, finding themſelves deſtirute. of this Relief, 
were the firſt that began-to. flee ; ſo that now. ir 
was no difficylt matter for Cz/ar's Legions to force 
their Retrenchments, where ſome were ſlain, that 
defended themſelves with , great Reſolution, and 
the reſt fled in grear 'Precipiration rowards.:the 
Camp, which they had abandoned the day before. 


LXXV. I think it noc; amiſs to.relate a -re- 
markable Action of a vererane Soldier. belonging 
to the Fifth Legion, fince.1t is-as. remarkable an 
Inftante of Bravery and | Valour as Hiſtory -af- 
fords: For as an Elephant in.the;Left/Wing,. woun- 
ded and enraged with the Pain, fell upon one of 
the Sutlers, 'who was-unarmed,: and keeping him 
under his Feer, then leaning upon his Knees, : ma- 
king diſmal Cries, and ſhaking his Proboſcs,'ſquee- 
zed and preſſed and killed him with' bis. weight ; 
this Soldier could nor farbear, but he muſt encoun- 
ter the. Elephant: So he advanced with hisJavelin 
in his hand; and by that ' Action; obliged the Ele- 
phanrt ro. rurn upon him, and-quirt. the. Body he 
chen trampled. upon: He rook.up oldier in 
his Trunk, and thus armed. as he was hoiſted him 
up in.the Air; bur the Soldier, withour.. loſing 
Courage, gave. him ſo many Cuts with his' Sword, 
upon his Proboſes, wherein : he, was twiſted round, 
thar he conſtrain'd the.Elephant 'to drop. his Prize 
and fly rowards the reft, :making .a terrible Noiſe 
all the way , out. of the exceſſive Anguiſh his 
Wounds: gave him. . Eon. 3 | 


LXXVI. In the mean time the Gariſon at Thap- 
ſus (allied out the Gare-next the Sea-ſide, either to 
relieve their Companions, .or to ſave themſelves by 
Flighr, deſigning to abandon the Town ; and thus 
marching up to their Navels in the Sea, were ma- 
king towards the Land; but-the Slaves and Boys 
that were in the Camp fo gall'd them with Darts 
and Stones, thar they obliged them to return back 
again to the City. And now. Scip:o's Ranks being 
wholly broken, and flying all. over the Plain, Ce- 
ſar's Legions purſued them; with that Vigour and 
Fury, that rhey did nor, give them time ro. rally. 
As they were now arrived at the other Camp, 
Whither they fled to repair the Works, and pur 
themſelves in a poſture of Defence, they could find 
no Perſon of Authority there ro head and: command. 
them ; ſo throwing down their Arms, they -fled 
towards the King's Camp ; where finding Ceſar 
victorious, and now deſpairing of their Lives, they. 
retired rowards a Hill; and began to implore his 
Clemency, and to ſalute his Soldiers by rhe name, 
of Brothers. Bur this ſerv'd rhem in little ſtead ; 


. for the Veterane Soldiers, incenſed with grief and 
tours directly againſt. rhe Enemy;. in ſpite of ; the . 


anger, cquild not be prevailed-upon to give tlie Ene- 
my 
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my Quatrer, notwithſtanding all rhe Submiſſions 
they made, : but killed or wounded ſeveral Perſons 
of Quality. whom they called the Authors of this 
unnatural War ; in which Number was T. Rufus, 
a Quzſtor, who was run through with a Javelin ; 
and Pompeus Rufus, wounded in the Arm with a 
Sword, had certainly been killed upon rhe Spor, 
if he had not. in great haſte run to Ceſar. Upon 
this,' ſeveral Roman Knights and Seriators, affright- 
ed at the ulage of the reſt, retired our of the 
$ight to avoid the Fury of the Soldiers, who, 

ter fo grear a Victory, took the liberty ro com- 
mit what Actions of Barbarity they thought fit, 
as thinking the great Services of this Day would 
excuſe them. Thus all Sczpio's Men, though in 
a lamenrable manner rhey implor'd Ceſar's Mer- 
cy, who cried out to his Soldiers td ſpare them, 
yer they were every one lain in his preſence. 


 XXVII. C2far having thus made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of three Camps, kill'd 10000 of the Enemy, 
and put the reſt ro flight, retired towards his 
own Quarters, with the Loſs of no more than 
fifry Soldiers, and a few wounded. Bur he tar- 
ried ſome time in Order of Battle before Thapfis, 
and order'd fixty four Elephants, whom he had 
taken, adorn'd with Towers and other Furnitute 
of War; to be led in fighr of the Town, to ſee if 
by this means he might induce Virg:lius, and thoſe 
that were befiegd with him, to lay down theit 
Arms, and ceaſe from making any farther Oppo- 
fition. After this, he called our to Virg:sl;us him- 
ſelf and gave him frequent Inftances of his Cle- 
mency and Mercy ; bur finding he returnd him 
no Anſwer, he withdrew from before rhe Town. 
The next Day, after he had' perform'd Sacrifice, 
he afſembled his Army before rhe place, com- 
mended the Soldiers, and gave large Donatives 


ro all his Veterane Legions, beſides the Rewards 
which 'he diſtribured- ro each Man in particular, 
who bad fignalized himſelf in this Action, from 
his Tribunal, Thus, after he had left three Le- 
gions with C. Rebellus the Proconſul, ro continue 
the Siege of the place 3 and two with Cn. Dom:- 
£315 to invelt Ts/den, where Concidius commanded 
in chief, he marched towards Utica, and ſent Mar- 
cus Meſſalla before with his Horſe. 


XXVIIL In the mean tinie, Scipio's Cavalry, 
that had eſcaped out of rhe Battle, as they made 


all Expedition to get to Urica, arrived at Parada; 
where finding the Inhabitants would not open 
their Gates to them; becauſe they had received 
the News of Ceſar's Victory, they took the Place 
by Afaulrt ; and bringing great Heaps of Wood 
into the Market-place, upon which they threw all 
their Goods, they ſet-ir on fire ; and driving the 
Inhabitants, wirhour having any regard to their 
Age, Quality or Sex, into the Flames, they there 
forced rhem to expire in a moſt diſmal man* 
ner. Art laſt rhey came within fight of Urica, 
where M. Cato commanded ; who, becauſe he 
lopk'd upon the People of that place to be ill- 


* Caſar paſſea a Law, 
by which the Free People 
were ſecured in their Rights 
and Liberties ; and the 
Roman Magiſtrates were 
forbidden to violate them. 
Such were the Cities of A- 
chaia, Theſbly, and the 
reft of Greece. 


{mall Retrenchinent 3 where he kept a ſufficient 
Guard, and compe 


nators and thoſe 


affected ro his Party, by reaſon of 
the * Fulian Law, which confirm'd 
rheir Franchizes and Liberties, he had 
ſome rime before rurn'd rhe meaner 
ſort of People out of the Town, who 
were conftrain'd by this means ro en- 
camp under the Walls, before the 
WWarlike Gate, defended only by a 


'd rhem to live, while the Se- 
the berter Sort ſtay'd within 


the Town for its Defence, Theſe People raking 


freſh Courage at Ceſat's Victory, beat batk the 
Horſe with Stones and Clubs; 'who finding them- 
ſelves unable to force ' this Camp, threw them- 
ſelves into Veica, whete they killed ſeveral of rhe 
Inhabitants, and plunder'd their Houſes; Cato 
uſed all his Authority ro perſuade them to defend 
the Town in Conjunc&tion with himſelf, and to 
defiſt from this Blvod-ſhed and Rapine ; bur find- 
ing now what it was they aim'd at, to appeaſe 
their Fury, and put an erid to theſe Diſorders, 


ot 


he diſtributed F 1 00 Seſterces to every Man. Fau- * Taking the 


ſtus Sylla gave them the like Sum ' our of his own eee tne 
Pocket, and retired with them from thence, ro-'genius i 


wards Fuba's Kingdom. 


the Maſcve 


| ; line Gender o 
This Dimative made about 12 Shillings of our Money. But if we read it Seftertiutn, 
in the Newter Gender, it wowld ariſe to tov great a $um, Viz. abt 206 Pownds, 


LXXIX. In the mean time ftragling Parties 
daily atriv'd at Vrica, whom Caro afſembling ro- 
gether, with 300 who furniſt'd $c;pio with Mo- 
ney to carry on the War, he adviſed them to ſect 
the Slaves at liberty, and defend the Town. 
Some few approv'd of his Motion, while the reſt, 
afraid of their Lives, were only intent how to 
make their Eſcapes, Upon this, he forbore to 
recommend it to them any longer; and affign'd 
them Ships to go where they ſhould ſee conve= 
nient. As for himſelf, after he had given neceſſa- 
ry Orders with great Care, and recommended 
his Children ro Lucius Ceſar, who at that time 
exerciſed rhe Office of Quzſtor in the Ciry, he 
retired to his. Chamber without any Suſpicion, 
pretending to lie down and refreſh himſelf with 
a little Sleep, with the ſame Unconcern in his 
Face and Diſcourſe as formerly, and there run 
himſelf through the Body with his own Sword. 
Ar the noiſe which he made in falling, his Phyfi- 
cian and Domeſticks imagining now ſome ſuch 
matter, broke into'the Room, and run to his Af- 
fiftance 3 bur as they endeavour'd to ſtop the Flux 
of Blood, and bind up rhe Wound, he open'd it 
again with his own Hands, and thus expired 
withour the leaſt Concern or Emotion. Though 
the People of Utica hated him upon the Account 
of his Party, yet they had his great Integrity and 


other Vertues in Admiration, and gave him an. 


honourable Sepulture, becauſe he was not like 
the other Commanders, that had pillaged them 3 
as alſo, becauſe he had fortified the Town with 
ſeveral Forts and Towers of wonderful Archite- 
Cture. After his Death, Lucius Ceſar, ro make 
his beft Advantage of this ſad Accident, aflem- 
bled the Inhabitants, and adviſed them to open 
their Gates, and rely upon Czſar's Generoſity, 
from which they had reaſon ro expe& every 
thing. Thus the Gates were open'd, and he went 
out of the Town to meer Ceſar upon the Way. 
Meſſalia, according to Orders, arrived at Utica, 
and placed Guards ar all the Gates. 


© LXXX, In the mean time, Ceſar leaving Thap- 


ſus arrived at Uſceta, where Scipio had lefr a con> . 


ſiderable Magazine of Corn, and other Warlike 
Ammunirions, with a ſmall Gariſon ; fo that he 
made himſelf Maſter of all withoat any oppoſition, 
After this he came to Adrumetum, which likewiſe 
opend its Gares ro him without delay ; after he 
had inform'd himſelf what Arms, and Corn, and 
Money, were in the place, he Pardon'd Quintus 
Ligarius Son to Caims Concidics, and parted the 
ſame day to go to Utica, leaving Livineins Regu- 
lus there with a Legion : He mer L. Ceſar upon 
the Road who threw himſelf ar his Feer, and 
asked nothing elſe but his Life, ' which Ceſar, ac+- 
cording to his Inclination and uſual Cuſtom, rea» 

£ % dily 


* Air inmiv'd at * 


dily granted. 'The ſame he didtb C:ecina, .C. Aterus, 
P. Azrzus, L. Cella the Father ind Son, M. Epp:us, 
M. Aquinius, Cato's San, and the Children of 
Damatippus, and towards Nighr he came wirh 


lighted Flambeaux ro Utica, but lodg'd withour 


the Town that Night for fear of ſome diſorder. 


 LXXXI, He made his Entry the nezt morn- 
ing into the Town, and Surnmoning an Atlembly 
of the People, he rhank'd them for their good 


| Aﬀections towards him, bur expreſsd himſelf in 


bitter terns againſt the Roman Merchants, eſpe- 


' cially the three bundred who. had furniſh'd Varus 


and Stip;o with Moriey to carry on the War, and 
made a very long Recital of their Crimes. Ar 
{a} he bid thzm ſhow themſelves, and rold them 
thac he would grant thent their Lives, bur that he 
would Confilcate their Eſtates, with this condition 
however, that they might retleera them for a cer- 
rain Sum ; in conſideration of which, they ſhould 
enjuy their other Priviledges. As they apprehend- 
ed a more (ſevere Treatment than this, (for rhey 
deſpair'd of their Lives, confidering what they had 
done) they willingly accepted his offer, and hum- 
bly requeſted him to impoſe a certain Sum of Mo- 
ney upon all of tkem+in general. Thus impoting 
a Fine of rwo hundred thouſand Sefterces:upon 
them, which they were to pay at fix equal-Pay- 
ments in the compaſs of three Years, not one of 
them refuſed ir, but each Man looking upon this 
ro be the day of his Nativity, humbly thank'd 
Ceſar for his genetoſity and kindneſs. 


LXXX{II. On the other fide, King Fuba having 
eſcap'd our of rhe Batrel with Petreiy;, drew off 
towards his own Kingdom, concealing himſelf all 
the Day, and marching ogly by Night, till he ar- 
Fama, Where, belides his Wife and 


Commentaries on the Adrican War. 


r6: them, and patred the next Day with:bis Hoſe 
from UVeica ; where meeting [ſeveral Officers be- 
longing to the King's Army 'upon the Way,” who 
humbly defired him to pardon them, he -actor- 
dingly forgave all that was paſt, and 'came along 
with them to Xama, The Report of his Clemen- 
cy being ſpread all over the Country, ſeveral Per- 
ſons of the beſt Condition flock d in to him from 
all Parts, and were by him ſoon- deliver'd from 


- their Dangers and Apprehenſions. ** . 


_ LXXXIV. While theſe Things happen'd; Co- 
fidims, who was at Ti/dra with a Garriſon of' Ge- 
tulians and Gladiators, beſides his ordinary Re- 
tinue, having received Advice of the Defeat of 
Scipio, and trighted at the Approach of Domitims, 
he abandon'd the place, as not thinking himſelf 
capable to keep it, and privately fled away with 
a conſiderable Sum of Money, and a few Barba- 
74ans ih his Company, and thus endeavour'd to 
make his Eſcape into Fuba's Kingdom: Bur his 
Companions, the Geenlians,' greedy of this Put- 
chaſe, cut his Throat 'upon the Road, and after- 
wards diſperſed rhemſetves 'into ſeveral places. 
On the other fide, C. Virg:lius, who Was at Thap- 
ſus, ſeeing himſelf block'd'up by. Sex as well as 
by Land, and all thofe of his Party either dead or 
difliparcd 3 hearing likewiſe that M. Cato had laid 
violent hands upon himſelf ar Uz:ca ; thar King 
Fuba, abandon'd by his own SubjeQs, was deſpi- 
ſed by all the World ; that Satura and his Forces 
were defeated by S:tius.; that Ceſar was receiv'd 
at Viica;z and that no Remainders were left of 
ſo vaſt an Army, that could give him the leaſt 
Afiſtance, he enter'd into Articles with Cneaw 
the Proconſul, who befieged himy and thus fur- 
render'd himſelf, with the Town and all-within 
it, to him, Hg DS bs 


Africk, a Children, he had carryd all the Money, and the 
 5:.moft valuable things of his Kingdom ; and which, 
xy frow ever ſince the beginning of the War,he had ftrength- 
Cirth ge,70 ned with great Fortifications, Bur the Inhabitants 
te -of- of the Town ſhur their Gates againſt him upon 


ward, whers 


LXXXY, In the mean time, King 7ub find- 
ing himſelf contumeliouſly ſhure out of all his Ci- 
ties, deſpairing now of ever retrieving his Aﬀairs, 
executed that Reſolution which he had taken with 


Jub: /valy the joyful News of C2/@&'s Victory 3 av alſo, be- 


refided, 


cauſe this Prince having inconfiderately engagd 
himſelf in a War with Kome, had rais'd a mighty 
Pile of Wood in the Marker Place, thar in cafe he 
bappen'd to be defeated, he might bura them with 
all cheir Goods there, and afterwards throw him- 
ſzlf upon ir, with his Wife and Children, and all 
his Treaſures. He had recourſe at firſt ro Me- 
naces, bur finding they made no great imprefſion 
upon the People, he earneſtly entreated them to 
receive him 3; bur ſeeing that this way wrought no 
effects, and that neither fear nor angry Words 
could procure him Admiſſion, he ar lait begg'd of 
them, that they would deliver up his Wife and 
Children to king, that he mighe carry them along 
with him: Ar laſt, when he found they return'd 
him no Anſwer, and thgt he made all theſe In- 
ſtances in vain, be departed from Jama, and with- 
drew to one of his Country Houſes with M.Petresus, 
and a few Horle. 


 LXXXIIL In the mean time the Inhabiranrs of 
Zama diſparched Ambaſkdors ro Ceſar, at Urica, 
to delire hn to fend them a ſufficient Rehef, be- 
fore the King could ger any Forces together, and 
pur himſelf in a Condition to incommode rhem 3 
affuring him that they kept rhe Town, and fo 
would. contiaue to keep it for his Service as long 
as they lived, aud that they would be never want- 
16g ro ſupport: his Party in any Reſpect. Ceſar 
thanked them for their Zeal, and ſenr them home 


Petreius,to die generouſly: Sq after they had dined, +t= the prin- 
raking their Swords inthetr Hands, they rhruft rod Books it 
at one another ; bur Fuba; Who was 'the ſtronger con -p 
of the two, ſoon difparch'd Pefreitivs, and. afrer-i ; infcad 
wards trying to run himſelf chrough with his own fares P 
Sword, but nor able to effect it; be preyail'd with Er raw, 
one of his Slaves ro do him rhat kindneſs 3 who convivatu; 
accordingly pur him out of ' his Mifery. On the awe) 6 
other fide, Pab. Sitizz defeated Sabura, Fuba's}s blorus re- 
Lieutenant, and kill'd hini on the place ; and as bc Sic 
be croſs'd the Country of Mauritania with part of” 

his Troops to joyn Ceſar, he accidentally mer 

Fauſtus Sylla and Afranius, who were retiring to- 

wards Spain with that Body of Horſe which had 

pillaged Utica, and made about 1500 in number ; 

fo placing 'an Ambuſcade for them in the Night- 

rime, he fell upon them with great Fury by Break 

of Day, and; except a few Horſe who made their 

Eſcapes in the beginning of the Action, he either 

killed all the reſt, or rook them Prifoners. A- 

mong the reſt, Afranius and Fanſtus Hlla were ta- 

ken, with the Wife and*Children of the larter. 

+ A few Days after, a Mutiny happening in the #Florus «4 
Army, Fauſtus and Afranizs were killed ; bur Co- 99s 


{a prefers Ponpeis, Feyſtus's Wife, and -ber 12: el? 


Children, and left them in free Poſſefſion of their _—y killed 


Fortunes. "Benet 


Plan relates 


LXX XVI. In the mean time, Scipio, with Da- '** Mare 
maſip x 45 our Alte 


aſippus, Torquatus and Pletorzus Ruftianus, were ;1,, t6cc. 
rolſed up and down by Tempefts at Sea, as they 


to ſatisfie the People that he wauld ſpeedily come defignd ro paſs over into Spain, and ar laſt, by 


Streſs 


of Hippo 


Commentaries 0n 


Streſs of Weather, ;were forced into the Harbour 
, Where Pſitius's Fleer ar thar time lay ; 


by whoſe larger Ships their ſmall Veſſels were 


ſunk, and 


* Livy avd Florus re- 
port; that when he found 
the Ship was taken, he run 
his Sword inte his Belly ; 
and that when Enquiry was 
made low the General was, 
he ſbould anſwer, The Ge- 
- nexal-s very well. 


_ a Province, 
"Taxes and 
them. 


there Scipio, with thoſe. above-men- 
rion'd, loit his * Life. Ceſar, after he 
had publickly ſold at Xama the Goods 
of King Fuba, and of thoſe Roman Ci- 
tizens who had carried Arms againſt 


. their Country, gave contiderable Gra- 


tuiries to the Inhabitants of the Town, 
who had adviſed rhe ſhutting our of 
Fuba, and changed the Kingdom. into 
afrer he had freed them from thoſe 
Impoſts which Fuba had laid upon 


\ 


LXXXVII. Thus, leaving Criſpus Saluſtzus Go- 


vernor of 


the Country, he. parted from 


Fama, 


and rook the Road ro Urica, where - he likewiſe 
expoſed in publick Sale the Goods of rhoſe Officers 


who had ſerved under Fuba and Perrezus, and 
condemned thoſe of Thapſus ro a Mulct of 20000 


+ The Word im Latin ts 
Conventut ; by which the 
- Author means, the Frater. 
nities or Sodalities of Ro- 
man Gentlemen trading is 
theſt Provunces, © 


Seſterces, and their f Fraternity to 
3000 ; thoſe of Adrumetum to 30000 
Geſterces, and their Fraterniry to 
50000 : For. which Confideration, he 
exempred them from Pillage and Plun- 
der. Thoſe of Lepts, whom Juba had. 


the African War ij 


formerly plunder'd, bur upon their Complaints, 
the Senate had farisfied for their Loſſes by Com- 
miſfſioners appointed for thar. purpole, were con- 
demned to furniſh 300000 Pounds of Oyl every 
Year, becauſe they had made an Alhance with 
this Prince in the beginning of the War, through 
the Diffention of their principal Inhabirants, and 
had affifted him with Money, Men and Arms. 
Thoſe of T:ſdra, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs and 
poverty of the Place, he only amerced ro pay a 
certain quantity of Corn. 


LXXXVIIL After this was over, Ceſar em- 
bark'd at Utica on the + Ides of Func, 
ard arriv'd three Days after at * Ca- 
rals in Sardinia, where he fined the 
T Sulcitans Ilooooo Seſfterces, becaule 
they had entertain'd Naſidius and his 
Fleer, and furniſh'd him with a new 
Supply of Men ; and impoſed an Eighth 
upon them, inſtead of a Tenth which 
they paid before. After he had ſold 
the Goods of ſome private Perſons, that were con- 


lia i. 


303 


+ Which anſwers the 
I 3:h of our June. 


* Now 'tis calicd Cag- 
+ Perple of that Ifland. 


We find them men;:on'd by 
Mcla, lib. 3. Cap. 7+ 


fiſcated, he parted from thence on the # 3d of the #997 29% 
Kalends of Fuly ; and failing near the Coaſts, he? / 


arriv'd within 28 Days at Reme, having been de- 
_ a long while in leveral places by contrary 
inds, 


as "AY W nl ! 
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Of MODERN TRAINING or TACTICK 
PRACTICE. By CutemenNT EDmMoOnDs, Re- 
membrancer of the City of London: 


Oraſmuch as my purpoſe was to make this Task of Qbſetvarions as a Parallel to our Mo- 
; dern Diſcipline, I did not think ir fir ro mingle the Tactick Practice of theſe Times. with | 
the uſe of foregoing Ages, bur rather to ſhut up theſe Diſcourſes. therewith, as the ſe- 
cond Line of this Warlike Parallel, which is thus drawn in the beft Faſhion of Modern ' 
"Art: | | Hy HT BL Tont 
In the Knowledge of Marſhalling an Army, there is nothing more eſpecially to be regarded, thin - 
that from a confuſed Company of Men ( having choſen the firreſt for the Wars) we ſhould ſo place. 
and digeft a convenient number of them, that in Marches, in Encamping, in Batrels, we. may be + 
able with a few well ordered ro encounter a far greater Army in Confuſion ; and ro overthtow 
them. From hence Aneas did define rhe Art of. War ro be the Khowledge of warlike Morions. | 
Before this unexpert Army ſhall be able to be moved in ſuch faſhion, ir ſhall. nor be amiſs ro ac- 
quaint it with the moſt uſual Terms, wherewith they ſhall be often commanded. into divers Poftures, 
25-occafion, ſhall be offered. For as in the Arr of Fencing, no man ſhall be able ro rurn and wind 
his Body for his beft advantage, ro offend his Enemy, or defend himſelf, unleſs firſt his Matter ſhall 
inſtruct him. in the ſeveral Parts atid Poſtures thereof: So every Soldier, or the whole Troop as one 
Body, or one Soldier, ſhall never be readily inftructed to transform or turn ir ſelf by divers Motions 
into different Forms, unleſs they firſt underſtand what is meant by Fronts and Flanks, by Files and 
Ranks, what by Leaders and Followers, by Middlemen and Bringers up. By this means each Sol- . 
dier underſtanding whar the term doth fignifie, ſhall readily both apprehend and execute fuch Com- - 
mandments as the Captain or Officer ſhall dire& him. | | I 4; 
A File is a certain number of Men, following fingly 6ne Leader, unto the deprh of eight or ten, 4 File. 
as they ſhall be commanded; The Ancients have called this File Set:2m, Ordinatioiem, or Decuriam. 
It confiſterh of Leaders and Followers, placed according to their Worrh and Valour: And eſpecially 
there ought to be regatded the Leader or Decurio, the fifth, ſixth, or Middiemen, and the renth and | 
laſt, called the Bringer-up or Tergidudor, | | CO ORLs 3 2 wn 
Firſt therefore, every Soldier being aptly fitted unto his ſeveral Atms, according to his Wotth, 7h: Leddcr: 
Ape, and Stature, they are to be diſpoſed into ſeveral Files ; wherein every one is eſpecially to' ac- 
knowledge his Leader or Foremoſt man ro be the Aurhor of all his Morions : And therefore duly ar- 
rending whar Directions ſhall be commanded, each Follower ſhall, according to the Morions of his 
Leader or Foremoſt man, order his own ; and is to be excuſed, if he attend the Morions of his Lead- 
er before he move himſelf. TTY TY FOE AG 
When many Files are thus diſpoſed together, all rhe Leaders making one and the ſame Front, and , . "Op 
their Followers obſefving likewiſe one and rhe ſame Proportion of diſtance, before, and after, and preg 
. on each fide ; theſe Files thus joyned make one Battalion, the Front whereof is called a Rank, and F:onr. + 
ſo likewiſe rhe ſecond and third in depth, according ro the number of Men in each File. The firſt, $:4:#in. 
ſecond, and third, and fo forward in each File, are called Sidemen, in reſpect of the faine numbers 
in the next File: Neither miſt every Soldier only regard the Morions of his Leader, bur he muſt 
alſo diligently reſpect his Sidemmen, .and ſuch as ſhall be placed on his right and left hand, called his 
Ranks : So thar both in Files and Ranks he may always be found in the ſame diſtance wherein he 
is commanded. | | EP, 
It ſhould be impertinent to the purpoſe to preſcribe a ce:tain number of Soldiers unto theſe Bar- 7; mumber 
talions, only thus much for the Proportion ; Thar ir ought never to exceed ſo much, bur that ir may of, Seldters 


ealily upon any occaſion be changed into ſuch a Form or Faſhion to tight, as may be thought fitreſt mY rpg 
for the preſent. lion we 


ds Mes j . yy" : a . ; | Wo. ® KY * 
The length of this Bartralion is diverſly rermed among{t the Latins, as Frons, Facies, Adſtruftio, Fu- 
gum, Oc. bur in our modern Practice, moſt familiarly, rhe Front or Rank. 

The breadth of the Batralion, which is from rhe Leader ro the Bringer-up, with the diſtance be- 
tween all the Followers, is faid to be the length or depth of one file or flank. 

In the diſpoſing of Soldiers into Files and Ranks, belides rheift 6bſerving a right Line in their pta- 
ces and ſtanding; we muſt likewiſe eſpecially reſpect the different Worth and Quality of rhe Soldiers, 
that every one according to his worth may be futred unro his proper place, and accordingly receive 
advancement, as the Death of his Leaders and true value ot his Beſerc by his Commander ſhall give 
occalion. | | 

Firſt therefore there muſt be eſpecial choice mide of the Leaders of each File, . or firſt Front or 
Ranks of the Battalion, of the moſt expert, ableſt; and beſt armed men 5 becauſe that as from rhe 
the reſt are to receive Directions of their Afrer-motions, fo in them the greateſt hope of the day dorh 
confiſt, | 


Next unto the firſt, ir muſt be provided that the Bringers-up of laft Rank, called Tergiduftores, 


be little inferiour, well experienced, wiſe and valiant; that they may both know when to reprehend 
Aaa 


* 
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places to be 
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their former Ranks, and urge them forward if they .ſee rhem declining or yeilding upon falſe occ% 
fions ; as alſo to be able, upon any ſudden Alarm given in the Rear, 'to turn Faces about, and make 
themſelves a Front for the beſt Reliftance. | 

Neither muſt it be neglected concerning the. ſecond and ninth Ranks, that they alſo may be fur- 
niſhed with the next moſt ſufficiear. Men, borh, becauſe of their nearneſs unto Danger, as alſo that 
if their Leaders or Bringers-up ſhall, either be lain, or dilabled by Wounds, they may preſently ſuc- 
ceed in their Places, and make ther good., . . | | 

There is alſo a good Decorum to be obſerved _.in the Middlemen, or fifth and fixth Ranks, both 
for the Men themlelves, and theit Afms; that in our Marches, when the Middlemen or fixth Ranks 
ſhall. be called np to front with their Leaders, they may in ſome: ſort and proportion anſwer . their 


- 


- places: As alſo when we double our Front, by calling up Middlemen to fight'in a greater breadth, 
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they may not be unſuitable but elpecially in Marches, thar they may be able to make the beſt re- 
fiſtatice, when they ſhall become the Flanks of the Bartalions. - | vg 
| As theſe Reſpects ought ro be obſerved in Ranks, ſo the Files alſo are not without their different 
Degrees of Dignity. As the Leader of the right-hand File is accounted to have the firſt place, of ho- 
nour in the Batralion ; for he doth not only lead the reſt in his own File, bur he is the Author and 
Beginner of the Motions of the whole Battalion. &_ i Fo 
The Leader of the lefr-hand-File hath the next , place, becauſe that he, with the Leader of the 
right-hand File, do always in rheir marching and embatreling rectifie or rank the whole Front of the 
Barralion ; and fo canſequently all the reft of their Files as they ſtand in Order, even until the mid- 
dte, who are accounred the laſt in Dignity. : 7 
The Barralion being thus diſpoſed into Files and Ranks, and each File and Rank according to his 
Worth and Experience rightly advanced ; it followeth that there ſhould be a juſt diſtance propor- 
tioned berween either, thar at all rimes, upon all occaſions, they might be found ready, and in come- 
lieft Faſhion, either ro offend their Enemy, or defend themſelves. Theſe Diſtances which every Fol- 
lower muſt obſerve in reſpect of his Leader, and every Leader and Follower in reſpe& of the Side- 
meh, may be reduced into three ſeveral Orders, as followeth. Su 
The firſt is called open Order ; the Diſtance whereof is twelve Foot berween every Follower 
and his Leader, or berween every Rank ; and fix Foot between them and the Sidemen, or berween 
every File. This Order is commonly uſed upon Marches, when the Enemy is known to be far of, 
as alſo in private Exerciſing of Soldiers for their ſeveral managing of their Arms. Ir differeth ſome- 
whar from the Urdinatus Miles amongft the Romans, who always obſerved bur four Cubits in Files 
and Ranks... | < 
The ſecorid diſtance is called Order, when we contract the Battalion both in Length and Breadth, 
and gather the Soldiers within a neater Scantling both in Files and Ranks; that is, by obſerying fix 
Feet in their Files berween the Follower and Leader, and three Feer berween the Ranks or Side- 
men. This Diſtance is uſed when we march toward an Enemy near at hand, or in Marches, by 
reaſon of rhe Opportunity of the place, ſuſpiciouſly dangerous. This is alſo near unto Dexſatus or- 
do, bur only that that was but two Cubits in both Files and Ranks. 4 
The third and laſt Order, is, when either we attend the Enemy's preſent Afault, or that we in- 
rend ro charge him upon our ſecureſt and beſt diſtance 3 when every Follower ftanderh three Feer, 
or his Rapier's length behind his Leader, and a Foot and a half from the Sidemen or Files; or when 
every Soldier occupieth but one Foot and a half for his own Station, joyning Pouldron to Pouldron, 
or Targer tro Target. This differeth from Conſt:patus Ordo, becauſe thar allowerh bur one Cubir for 
Files and Ranks, and this cloſe Order alloweth one Cubir in the File, but rwo in the Ranks. 
' This diftance doth agree alſo beſt with the length of our Pikes of fifteen or ſixteen Foot long. 
For it is thought fit oftentimes that the Barralion confiſting of ren Ranks, there ſhould not charge 
more ar one rime than the five foremoſt, ſo rhat the Pikes of the fifth Rank might be three Foot over 
the forcmoſt's Shoulder ; and the other five Ranks ſhould in this cloſe Order, or nearer if it be poſe 
fible; follow the other charging, with their Pikes advanced, until ſome Occafion ſhould require their 
Charge. - In the mean time they ſhould perform their Duty, in keeping the five foremoſt Ranks from 
retiring, and beſides add ftretgrh unto the Charge or Shock. 


————. 


_ 


— 


The Manner of Exercifing compoſed Battalions, with their different Motions. 


T HE Files and Ranks being thus underſtood, diſpoſed and ordered, and all Parts and Members 
of the Barralion being joyned in their juſt Proportion and Diſtance, able and fic to be altered 
upon any ſudden occafion (as it were bur one entire Body ) into ſeveral and divers Poſtures, and ro 
make Reſiſtance unto whar Forces ſoever ſhall oppugn the fame; it mighr be thought needleſs ro 
have made the Diſpoſition of the Members 1o exact, unleſs by continual Practice and Exerciſe they 
mighr be made nimble and ready, not only to defend rhemſelves and their whole Body on all fides 
bur alſo to be able ro offend whenſoever they ſhall eſpie the leaſt occaſion of Advantage. 
The Terms of Direction or Command, which are commonly uſed in this modern Diſcipline of 
Martial Exerciſe, as they are not many, only anſwering to the different Poſtures which are required 
in the Barralion ; ſo they are and muſt be ſhorr and peripicuouſly plain, thar by this means being ſud- 


denly uttered, eaſily apprehended and underſtood, they may ag ſpeedily be put in execution by thoſe 
which ſhall be commanded, 


Firſt 
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Firſt therefore, that the Barallion may be commanded : into. ſome one faſhion of poſture, froth Sts 1 9 in 
whence 1t ſhall be fit to convert ir (elf into all other, the Caprain or Officer ſhall bid them ſtand in *79**- _ 
Front. When every particular Soldier compoſing himſelf after his foremoſt Leader, ftanderh comely _—_ 
» File an Rank; fronting unto ſome cerrain place, or to the Captain, as ſhall be rhoughr beſt for 
the prefenr. : [6602 Ig, 

In this and'all other directions whatſoever,” it ſhall be eſpecially obſerved, that every Follower at- 
rg, wo "2 commanded, mark his next Leader, and accordingly move himſelf, as he ſhall ſee 

1M T.OV - 1rtt. 
| The Barrallion therefore thus Fronting, if the Enemy ſhould ſuddenly eirher affaulr the right or _ of 
left Flank, ir ſhall be commanded to face to the Right or Lefr, when every Soldier obſerving his D*c/rnace 
Leader. ſhall rurr his fage, and make his Flank his Front according to the direction. in haſt am 

There is alſo a doubled Motion or Declination to the Right or Left, when every Soldier obſerving bug _ 
his Leader, ſhall turn their bodies rwice to tke Right or Lefr, and by that means become rurned Face abour 
with their faces where their backs were, as if they expected an Enemy in the Rear, or being ro per- ** 7Þ:173# 
form ſome motion thar may be offered : beginning this alreration from the right-or left as ſhall be 5; 40k 
commanded. | | | fog 

As every particular Soldier in the Troop is thus commanded at fomerimes tro turn his face ro the 97 72 are. 
right or left, or about, the Battalion ſtanding in order, that is, according to the diftance before j5,,41 +9 
named ; fo the whole Bartalion being reduced into their cloſe order, is commandei1 to turn as one the right or 
body to the right or left.” - Ir is performed rhns : Imagine the Bartalion ſtand firſt in order, it ſhall /ff-_ Con- 
be commanded that they cloſe their files to rhe right ; when the right file ftanding ſtill, the ret curn- __ Ns 
Ing their faces to rhe right,march into their cloſe order and return as they were : next thar,they cloſe ſention. T 
their ranks from behind, when every follower marcheth forward ro his leader unto his Rapiers point, 
as is ſaid before. This done, ( the leader of the right file ſtanding immoveable ) all the reſt ( as the 
body of a Ship or a great Gate) rurn about thar leader, as about the hinge or center, every one 
keeping the ſame diſtance and order wherein they were firſt placed, as if rhey were bur one entire 


When the ſame Barrallion is to be reſtored into the tame ſtation wherein ir was firſt, it is com- 4s wu 
manded ; Face about to the left, and march into your order from whence you were cloſed, Then 7, 
ler your leaders or firft ranks ſtand ftill, and the reſt rurning face about, march ranks in order as 3%". 
before : then turn as you were, and you are reſtored. : "PO 

When the whole Barralion being in their cloſe order,ſhould turn abour and make the Rear the Front; 11,0! abort 
it is done by a double turning or declination, and commanded ro wheel abour, which is anſwerable 1-fexio 
to the former face about or murarion. mulltum. 

There is allo another wheeling in this ſort, when the Front changeth the aſpet thrice ; for as Rifle xio 
wheeling abour maketh the Front the Reer, fo this wheelerh from the right to the lefr, or contrari- ; 
wiſe : which faſhion is fo ſeldom uſed, rhat we ſcarce afford ir a name. 

In all ſuch Motions and Alterations. it is moſt fir that all Men perform their diretions with their 
Pikes advanced, being in rhar fort moſt eafie to be commanded, as alſo leis troubleſome to their tol- 
lowers and leaders. 


ad FO  - FO 20 I p _ _ 


Counter-marching Files and Ranks. 


FT Hcre i alſo another means to prevent the Enemy his aſſaulting us in the Rear or Flank, leſt he 
ſhould find our worſt men leaſt able to make refiſtance; and this is performed by Countermarch- 
ing both Files and Ranks three divers ways apiece. | 
The firſt was uſed by rhe Macedomians, after this faſhion : Firſt the leader turneth his face about Fil 
to the right or left, and fo the next follcwer marching behind his leader rurnerh alto, and fo the 1 Foam 
third and fourth, until the bringer up have carried himſelf our into a new place in the Rear farther *4rough. 
from the Enemy, as he was before next unto him. Bur this neither was nor is accounted fafe or (e- 067 
cure, becauſe it doth ſomewhat reſemble a flying or running away from the Enemy, which mighr ns 
give him no ſmall incouragement, and therefore it is nor much in practile. 

Only ar ſome times, the bringers up marching throughour beyond the leaders, until they poſfe(s the 

ſame ſpace before them which rhey did behind rhem, all rurning their faces abour, make their lea- 
ders to front the Enemy, who were before fartheſt from them. 

The Lacedemenians uſed the contrary, as it were purſuing the Enemy : the bringer up firſt being 5972 the 
faced abour, and fo the next marching before him, and fo the third, until the leader himſelf became 7 ,,,,... 
alſo turned, and in the foremoſt front unto the Enemy. Which with us is ſomewhat otherwiſe, bur evotucie. 
yer both fronting, and as it were purſuing the Enemy : becauſe our leaders firſt begin this motion,and 
ſo Counterinarching through on the right or left, become in the Front in a new ſpace of ground, who 
were before in the Reer. | 

The third and laft was invented by the Perfians,whom when the place or near approach of the Enemy 
would not ſuffer ro change their ground, they were wont ro Countermarch the Front to the right or Fon rhe 
left ; and being come unto the depth of the bringers up, to ſtand ftill until the other halt file had Front and 
likewiſe marched forth, and fallen upon their leaders in every Hle. In all rheſe ir is eſpecially com- pms 
manded, to march ill in the ſame diſtance, and by whole ranks, to prevent confuſion, which (c'pe- voturie. 
cially the Enemy at hand) muſt needs be moſt dangerous, and therefore carefully to be avoided. 


In 
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Counter- In like ſort the Ranks may countermarch, when. either the right wing would be ſtrengthned by 
= oa the left, or the left by the right, always marching. by whole files rowards. the right or left, accord- 
ANKS. 


ing as they ſhall have the direction, either changing the ground, or upon the ſame ground,, as in the 
former countermarches. Y Ts; + od, 
There is uſed alſo another kind of ſtrengthening both the front and flank when occafion ſhall be of- 
fered,viz.by doubling either files or ranks. And this, either by doubling the number of Soldiers in the 
fame files or ranks, keeping ftill the ſame breadth. and depth of ground ; or elſe by doubling the 
The av: oround, keeping the ſame number of Soldiers. The files are doubled, when the ſecond file ſhall in- 
my 4 the lert it (elf into the firſt, the leader rhereof putting himlelf a follower unto the leader of the firſt, 
right o© and the next follower follower to the next in the firſt file, and ſo forwards, And likewiſe the fourth 
left. By file inſerting ir ſelf into the third, and the fixrh into the fifth. And this is to be performed when the 
"OE Bartalion ſtandeth in his order. ET i: i 
Duplicare To double the place or depth, is when the ſame number of men ſhall pur themſelves our of their 
y goon order into their open order, either by advancing forward, or by falling backwards, as they ſhall be 
Doubling of commanded. | : u- 
ranks by in- The ranks are doubled rwo manner of ways ; either by inſerting the ſecond into the firſt ro the 
Series ® Tight or left, as before in the files; or elſe (the Enemy being at hand.) by joyning whole Troops to- 
Troops, gether to the right or left wing according as occaſion ſhall be offered : and this 1s held to be the ſafeſt 
Duplicare when the Enemy is near, to avoid confution. Ir is performed either in the ſame ground, or by dou- 


lnz11u4i- bling the ground, when either we deſire ro exceed the front of our Enemy's Batralion, or to pre- 


IO vent leſt we our ſelves. be included. The terms to both are ; Double your files or ranks to the right 
or left : and when you would have them rerurn again into their proper places, it is commanded ; 
As you were. | 
The ordinary directions which are eſpecially given in theſe Martial Exerciſes are, firſt that no man 
$:1ee t; 18 the time of Exerciſing or Marſhalling ſhall be lowder than his Officer : bur every one attending 


be kept, T0 his place, when he is commanded, ſhall diligently hearken to ſuch directions as ſhall be given. 
The Caprain in the Front ſhall ſpeak, and the Sergeants in each flank ſhall give the word unto the 
Lieutenant or Enfign-in the Rear : who as in his proper place, ſeeth all things executed accordingly as 
the Captain ſhall command. Ir ſhall be unpoſſible ro perform any thiing herein, unleſs firſt every 
one do exactly obſerve his leader and his fideman: and to this purpoſe it is. often commanded, Keep 
your files, Keep your ranks. 


Of Marches. 


Iz aChim-. TN Champaigns there. needs no great labour to Matſhal particular Troops for their after-marches ; 
þargn. becaule rhcy may march either by whole diviſions, obſerving only their courſe of indifferency, 
that every Diviſion may every third day have the Vanguard ; or elſe in ſuch form and faſhion as 
the General hath propoſed for a day of Bartel, according as the danger of an expected Enemy ſhall 
give occaſion. © Bur becauſe all Countries will nor afford a Champaign for the marching of an Army, 
and therefore nor poſſible ro march far with many Troops. in Front, nor many files of any one 
In fireights Troop or Diviſion, by reaſon of often ſtreights, and paſſages berwixt hills, woods, or waters ; Ir 
” 1.4.09 is provided, though by long induction, the whole Army ſhall be extended into a thin length and 
Paſ*86- few files, yet the Soldiers well diſpoſed ſhall be as readily able ro defend themſelves and offend 
the Enemy on their flanks, ( from whence only in ſuch fſtreighrts the danger is imminent ) as if 

they were to front an Enemy with an entire Batralion in a Champaign Country. 2d 
How to Firſt, therefore, a Divition or Battalion being ordered and drawn before the Quarter, into one 
mol 4p even Front of juſt files, ten in depth ; the Muſqueteers equally divided on the right and left flanks 
| ſuch'a of the Pikes, all ftahding in their order, that is tro fay, fix feer diſtant in files and ranks ; the 
march. Captain carefully provideth, rhar the firſt, fifth, fixth and tenth ranks be always well filled, and 
furniſhed with his moſt, able and beſt-armed Soldiers. Which done,he commandeth firſt the middlemen 
. or halt-files,to come a-front with their leaders ; ſo that the Diviſion becometh bur five in depth. Next 
he commandeth ro face to the right or left, as direction ſhall be ro march from that Quarter 3 
. and fo the whole Diviſion reſteth ready in his faſhion ro march five in front, the one half of the 
Muſqueteers in the Vanguard, and the other in the Rear, the Pikes in the Batrel, and both flanks 
well furniſhed with the ableſt and beſt men to offend or defend, as there ſhall be occafion : thar is ro 
ſay, the right Flanks with the firſt and fifch Ranks, and the left with the ſixth and tenth Ranks. If 
occalion atrerwards. ſhall be given of a halr in a Champaign, or before the Quartering, the Caprain 
To reducs. commanderh firſt unto all, (they being firſt clofed into their order ) Face as you were ; next unto 
cher again the half Files 3 Face abour, and march our, and fall again upon your Files. By which means the 
_ TM .Divifien becometh./again reduced into'the ſame Front and fathion from whence ir was firſt trans- 

fr 00%. * formed, ready ro encounter an Enemy, or to be drawn into the Quarter. | 

The manner. When Pikes are to .charge Pikes in-a Champaign, it _uſeth to be performed two ſeyeral ways. 
of charging © ir{t the whole Diviſion being commanded into their cloſe order, the five firſt Ranks charging their 
Ctes w/i/ Pikes, every Follower over his Leader's ſhoulder directeth his Pike as equally as he can, and the firſt 
jet $4, Rank ſhall have three feer of his Pike over the foremoſt ſhoulder. The other five Ranks with their 
| Pikes advanced follow cloſe up in the Rear, either to ſecond the foremoſt, or ro be employed in the 
By the Rear as occaſion thall be offered. Otherwiſe and moRt..uſual, when the whole depth of rhe Files 
whole 44 throughout the Diviſion ſhall charge together, all .#aſt locked and' united together, and therefore 


moſt 
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moſt able to make the ſtrongeſt ſhock offenſive or defenſive : provided always that none mingle their 
Pikes in others Files, but the whole File one in another's ſhoulder. 


In charging with Muſqueteers, it is obſerved no way convenient that there ſhould be too many in 7, harps 
a Rank, or that the Ranks ſhould be roo long. For the firſt Rank is commanded to advance ten paces with Maſe 
before the ſecond, and then 10 diſcharge, and wheeling either ro the right or left, fallerh into the quereers. 
Rear 3 and ſo the ſecond advancing to the ſame diſtance, diſchargeth and wheelerh as before ; and 
likewiſe the rhird, and ſo forward as long as the Officer ſhall be commanded, Which ſhall not fo 7297 muſt 
well be performed the Ranks being extraordinary long, becauſe it will require ſo long a time to ro beaghy 


wheel from the Front, that the ſecond may ſucceed, unleſs by direction the Rank may divide ir ſelf, Ronk:” £ 


the one half to the right, and the other to the left, in wheeling ro the Rear. 

In the Retreat the whole Ranks having rurned rheir Faces abour, are ro march three or four Pace3 Tn the Re- 
forward: their Chief Officer coming in the Rear, firſt commandeth the laſt Rank to make ready, Freat. 
and then to face abour and diſcharge, and wheel abour ro the head or front of the Diviſion : and. 
being clearly paſſed, rhe next Rank to perform as much ; and ſo the reſt in order. 

Where the paſlages are narrow, and the Diviſion cannor come to charge in Fronr, as between two The manner 
Waters or Woods, the manner of charging is different : for there being five or ten Files led in the of charging 
induction, thar File which Flanketh the Enemy diſchargerh firſt only, and rhe reſt marching conti- #1 Files m. 
nually forwards, it ftandeth firm until the laſt Rank be paſſed, and then moves it ſelf on the left omits paſ: 
Flank, and makes ready ; and ſo the ſecond File, and the third, fo long as the Enemy ſhall conti- 4 
nue, there being a continual Diſcharging by Files, as before by Ranks. Unleſs it be in the Paſſes 7 io pa 
of Ireland, meeting with an irregular Enemy, where they uſe ro intermingle their Files of Shor ol _ 


: and, 
with Pikes, that the one may be a Defence for the other, when the Enemy ſhall come up to the 
Sword, as they ule there very often. 


How Dire(tions are delivered in the Wars. 


LL Directions in the Wars have ever been delivered either by Signs ſubject ro the Eye, by 
Word of Mouth, or the Sound of a Drum, or ſome ſuch Warlike Inftrument. Concerning 
thoſe viſible Signs diſplayed unto the Soldiers, the falling of Miſts, the raiſing of Duſt, Showers of Þy iz". 
Rain and Snow, the Beams of rhe Sun, Hilly, uneven, and crooked Paſſages by long Experience 
have found them to be moſt doubrful and uncertain 3 as alfo,becauſe as ir was a Matter of great Dif- 
ficulty ro invent different Signs upon all ſudden occafions ; So it 1s almoſt an Impoſflibility thar the 
Common Soldier ( who oftentimes is found ſcarce capable of the underſtanding of plain Words di- 
ſtinctly pronounced ) ſhould both apprehend and underſtand ſuddenly, and execute directly the true 
Senſe and Meaning of his Commander's Signs. 

The Drum and Trumper are yer uſed, Burt becauſe many different Sounds are nor eaſily diſtin- By Drum 
guithed in Soldiers Underſtanding, without ſome danger of Confution, we only command by the or Tramper. 
inarticulate Sounds, ro Arm, to March, to Troop, -ro Charge, and to Retreat: With all which ſe- 
yeral Notes the Soldier is ſo familiarly ro be acquainted, thar ſo ſoon as he hears them beaten he 
may be ready ſuddenly to pur them in execution, as if he heard his Caprain pronouncing as much. 

The Directions by Word of Mouth are infinite, according to the different Occafions which thall By word of 
be offered ; yer always with this Caveat, Thyt they be ſhort, yer perſpicuous, withour all Ambigui- Mouth. 
ty, and plainly pronounced, firſt by the Caprain, then derived by the Serjeants through the Diviſion 
or Battalion. Though infinite, yer the moſt uſual are theſe; To your Arms; Keep your Files, -y, moſt 
keep your Ranks: Follow your Leader ; Leaders, look tro your Files; Keep your Diſtance ; Face ro uſual dire- 
the Right; Face to the Left; Cloſe your Files ; Cloſe your Ranks; Stand as you are; As you #ing terms 
were; Face abour to the Right ; Wheel abour ro the Right or Lefr ; Double your Ranks; Double b here 
your Files ; Leaders, Coumtermarch through to the Right or Left; Leaders, Countermarch to the 707;on or 
Right or Left, and ſtand ; Middlemen, come forth and fall upon your Leaders. Befides many fit Div:ion. 
Terms commanded in managing particular Arms, as Pikes and Muskers, which are omitred. 

And thus much touching the Tractick Practiſe of our Modern Wars: which I have the rather 
added, in regard that divers Soldiers, as unacquainred both with rhe manner and the value thereof, 
do think a heap of People unmartialled, to be as available ſor a great deſign, as any other number 
diſtinguiſted in Files and parts, and diſpoſed for facile and eafie motions, according to the powerful 
circumſtances of time and place. Wherein, howſoever the practiſe of the Turk and the Hungarian 
may ſeem to give warrant to that opinion, yet the uſe of Arms amongſt the Grecians and Romans, 
whoſe Conquering Armies are pregnant Witneſles of the excellency of their Military Diſcipline, ſhall 
ſpeak ſufficiently for order and Tractick morion, as moſt neceflary parts in a well-ordered War. 
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